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Jethro Bithell ,Modern German Literature 1880-1950,3rd ed. 
Wilhélm Scherer ,professor at the University of Berlin,was one of the 
first to proclaim the coming dominatien of science: natural science was 
the: "gignatura temporis...sie drückt der Poesie ihren Stempel auf. Die 
Naturwissenschaft zieht als Triumphator auf dem Siegeswagen einher,an d 
den wir alle gefesselt sind"(3). Paul Heyse was set up as a bogey-man t: 
be shied at by the firebrands of the new realism(5). 
Physically undefdeveloped,C,F Meyer did not succeed in oe somethin, 
in the nature of a moustache till he was over 50. Hence ig, wer ship of 
strong men and love of renaissance types. "Das PRE D ge macht mich 
deshalb so traurig,weil es in mir selbst einen verWandten Stoff findet- 
—-darum such ich so sehnsüchtig das Grosse" (6). 
Ludwig -Anzengruber's play Jungfergift glides gaily along the edge of ob: 
-cenity: a rich lover is shied.eff by a story that the lady is strangely 
cursed---the first carnal touch of her brings death(10). 
Hermann Conradi's note is that of half-disgust with the debauch into 
which his sensual nature hurled him down from the heights te which his 
intellect strove; this note lends a pathetic interest-—for he died of 
pneumonia at 2 8-—-to his book of verse Lieder eines Sünders(1887) with 
its sulphuraus. defiance as of Tannhäuser prisoned in the mens veneris. 
Risynevel Phrasen is the first. book to show the influence ,of Nietzsche 


Arno Holz's famous formula; "Die Kunst hat die Tendenz,wieder die Natur 
zu sein els wird sie nac aksgabe ihrer Reproductionsbedingunger? und 
deren Han abung." Ein..fedidesccibes a night passed by students at the 
death-bed of a comrade who has been wounded in a duel; the unfinished 
sentences and the three full steps to represent the unspoken words prod 
-uce an atmosphere and suggest the sleepy crawling of the night-hours. I 
This style is known as Sekundenstil (the term was first used by Adalbert 
ven Hanstein in his Das | jingste Dew Deutschland,1900),a style which laberi- 
ously produces the impression of every ticking second of time(16). Helz 
gcored one popular success in a play of school life,Traumlus(1905),writ 
VA, -ten in collaboration with Otto Jerschke. The action---a gremmar-school 
tw. boy has an affair with an actress--- was topical: the straining of the 
j s, educational machine in Germany had led to an epidemic of suicides among 
~—_““scheolchildren. There are distressing pictures school,life in Thomas | 
ExhtudMenn' s Buddenbrooks Heinrich Mann's Professor Un €, drich Huch's Pet 
LE “er Michel,Emil Strauss's Freund Hein,J.C.lleer's Joggeli ,Hermenn Hesse's 
Z Unterm Rad. Rad, Heinz Tevete's Fraulein Grisebach(17). 
The The coniribatsrs to Moderne Dichtercharaktere claim to have inaugurated | 
Grossstadtpoesie with Karl Henckell's Berliner Abendbild,etc. Quoting 
Holz s Zum Eingang,Hermann Bahrsays: "Mit diesen Versen beginnt die Gres 
-sstadtlyrik." In English poetry there is Alexander Smith's City Poems 
(1857). Jehn Davidson's London poems,Henley's London Types and Arthur 
Symons's Londen Nights seem to have left their mark on Ludwig Jakebowski 
t's Leuchtende Tage(20). 
Cenrad Alberti remains famous for one sentence which serves to illustrat 
the Heldenlosigkeit of the naturalistic drama: Der Tod des grôgsten Heli 
ate steht hinsichtlich der künstlerischen Verwertbarkeit auf &'°1cher 
ufe mit den Geburtswehen einer Kuh" (23). 
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Naturalism arrived with flauptmann's Vor Sonnenaufgang which was the occ 
-asion of a battle like that of Hernani. Monologues and asides were dec’ 
-lared antiquated. The idea that a play should have a "hero" gave way tı 
the conception(25) of Heldenlosigkeit that the drama portrays men and 
men are weaklings. Drama des reifen Zustandes with fertige Charaktere, 
i.e. characters are not developed by the action of the drama,which is 
merely the unfolding of ae catastrophe prepared by the course of events 
prior to thfirst act. The naturalistic drama is one,not of action,but 
of situation. Der Retter aus der Ferne is another ingredient of the nati 
-ralistic drama as of Ibsen s plays(26). The triangular marriage(Ehe zu 
Dritt) is a prolific motif in German literature. It begins with the-med- 
ieval legend of Graf von Gleichen,a crusader who broughthome a paynim 
maid and obtained e dispensation from the Pope to cohabit with her con- 
jointly with his legal wife. The legend has been dramatized by Wilhelm 
Schmidtbonn(Der Graf von Gleichen,1906),Hermann Anders Kriiger(Ner Graf 
von Glei¢hen,1908) ,and Ernst Hardt(Schirin und Getraude,1912). In Goethe 
t's Stella(first version) and Maeterlinck's Aglavaine et Selysette the 
two women agree to share a husband. In Jakob Wassermann's novel Ter Gan- 
-semännchen is adapted the life-story of the poet Burger,who lived conn- 
Vpubially with two sisters; Herbert Eulenberg in one of the Novelleen of 
dhek s Casanovas letztes -Abenteuer shows Schiller considering the same solu 
=tion of the problem; Max Kretzer in his novel Drei Weiber lets his herc 
FPE live with a woman,her step-daughter ,and their servant. Hauptmann in Des 
Ruch der Leidenschaft pleads passionately for the sweet reasonableness of the 
marriage to two wives. Otto Erich Hartleben the humourist'lived cefiantl 
-y through the scandal of a menage à trois(27). The actuality of the the 
-me of the suffering of the Silesian weavers dates from Heine's. poem Die 
Weber(in Zeitgedichte,1844). In Hauptmann's Die Webcr,naturalistic Held- 
enlosigkeit has an interesting development: there is no individual hero, 
but the weavers collectively are the hero; mass psychology is successful 
-ly handled,gand all the individualities coalesce in an entity. In Schill 
~er's Wihlem Tell,William Tell remains the hero,though Schiller's idea 
was to make the Swiss people the here(28). ; 
In his farce Die junge Welt Frank Wedekind satirizes the mania for docu- 
mentation: a poet transfers to his notebook every Quiver of his wife's 
soul. His characters speak as if they were alone on the stage,and what 
the next speaker says is not necessarily connected with this self-comoun 
-ing—-Aneinendervorbeireden. The dialogue is generally jerky,as though 
marionettes were speaking. He is the acknowledged forerunner of express- 
ionism. The butt of his vitriolic attack is conventional morelity,but he 
himself claims to be a moralist(54). With Strindberg he provided a new e 
eroticism; but whereas Strindberg represents woman as suhjugating man bv 
the patient exercise of low cunning,to Wedekind she is a scintillating 
snake which can be tamed only by brutality(in the famous prologue to Erd 
-geist man is the tamer with the whip). "Das schône,wilde Tier" is the 
source of-all suffering; she is the "eerth-spirit" who draws down the mi 
mind of man to the dust where man becomes happy. The bliss of the senses 


fe z ; aa 
“amd is the cosmic urge,and it is holy; regeneration of the race should come 


: from this love of the beautiful body of soulless woman, Even a prostitut 
~e is divine,for she is flesh;. copulation in a brothel is a unio mystica 
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Fruhlings Erwachen initiates a long series of works by other writers in 
which parents and teachers are accused of keeping children at the critic 
-al stage in ignorance of the facts of life. In Erdgeist round the heroi 
-ne Lulu,a symbol of soulless woman,a mixture of vampire and vegetable 
(55) ,dance lovers like moths round a flame (56). The thesis of his short 
story Mine-Haha oder über die kérperliche Erziehung junger Madchen is 
that woman is born for the functions of sex; this being granted,girls 
should be taught to wership their own bodies and walk on their hands 
with bare legs poised rapturously aloft. The audacious obscenity of the 
Novellen collected in Feuerwerk,that is,a bunch of stories lit up by the 
fire of sex(58). i 

Otto Julius Bierbaum's songs of loose student life are unforgettable; th 


immorality may be regrettable,but the insouciance de Ping. His grea 


X success was the long novel Stilpe: Roman au ‘der schperspektive ,model 


~léd on Miirger s Scenes de la vie de Bohême; Stilpe is a vérbummeltes 
Genie(61). R Í 

Morgenstern s Sprachhumor which flies like sparks from verble quibbles. 
Der Werwelf: "Ein Werwolf eines Nachts SAV ch/von Weib und Kind und 
sich begab/a: eines Dorfschullehrers Grab/und D wegen Bitte ,beu ich! 
Bae Dorfschulüeïster stieg ircof/quf seines Bléehschilds NS eur 
u 


nd sprach zum Wolf,der seine Pfoten/ geduldig kreuzte vor dem Toten: // 
‘Der Werwolf' sprach der gute Mann,/'des Weswolfs,Genitiv sodann,/dem 
Wemwolf,Dativ,wie ce ratée Wenwolf ,---demit hat's ein End.'//Dem 


Werwolf. scimeichelten e Fall er rolle seine Augenbälle./Indessen,bat 
er,fù “doch/zur Linzähf auch die Mehryahl noch! //Der Dorf schulmei'ster 
aber musste/reStéhn,dass er von ihr nichts wusste./Zwar Wolfe gab's in 
grosser Schar,/doch *Wer' gab's im Singular.//Der Wolf erhob sich trünen 
-blind--~/er hatte ja doch Weib jung Kind! ! /Doch BS EL kein ay a Mp, SE a 
eben,/so schied er dankend und er gében" (67 ) 7m peo’ AG 2 
Stanislaus Przybyszewski in the Berlin days wréte in “erman but after hi: 
teturn to Poland was a leader of the Polish Hoderne. His novels have to. 
be taken into account as the sources,partial at least,of the decadent 
Satanism of the period,though the question of origins is complicated by 
the popularity of Barbey d'Aurevilly's Les Diaboliques(69). Satanism in 
the sensepf the negation of Christian principles and the worship of evil 
instead of good is defiantly expressed in the old ballad of Tannhauser; 
even Schiller wrote,in his effervescent youth,e Satanist poem,Der Venus- 
vegen. Here already the devil and Venus are one. De Sade,Baudelaire ,Niet: 
-sche ,Huysmans' A Rebours,Wilde's Salome. In German literature Satanism 
occurs notably in Pierbaum's Prinz Kuckuck,Kurt Martens' Roman aus der 
Décadence,Eduard Stucken's Die weissen Gotter,and primarily in the tales 
of Przybyszewski ,Totenmesse,Satans Kinder,etc.(70). He brands woman as 
"dulce malum et vitiosa propago",the bait of Satan,and defines art as 

"a game that sex plays with the brain" (Cf. Remy de Gourmont: "Poetry is 
produced by the genitals" and Wilhelm Bolsche's book Die naturwissenscha- 
ftlichen Grundlagen der Poesie )(71). 

If to be decadent is to be a man of delicate artistic perceptions,a weak 
Nervenmensch,then his true hone is Vienna(76). While naturalism proper is 
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is Socialistic,decadence tends to ke Nietzschean. Nietzsche's idea of 
the superman("Der Mensch ist etwas,das überwunden werden soll") implies 
contempt ane loathing for man in his present state. Literary Nietzschea 
-nism splits into two phases: 1. the identification of the Renaissance- 
mensch with the superman(e.g. the novels of Heinrich Mann); 2. decadent 
individualism which,strengthened by the cult of DBauceleire,turns te “at 
~anism,Neronism,Ich-Anbetung. Thus we get two types of hero: der Held € 
der Tat and der Held ter Kunst(77). 

Heinz Tovote,who made the most of Maupassant's technique,called his col 
-lection Fallobst “Novellen der wuts igkeit". Georg von Ompteda, 

the translator of Maupassant,presented in his trilogy Deutscher Adel 

un 1900 an aristocrat who espoused the people's cause, Feder who refus- 
ed to be any longer dn palace? Egois end sought to be cin Adeliger 
ces Altruismus(82). j SS 

The first impressionistic novel is Hermann Bahr's Die gute Schule (1890). 
an amalgam of imitations(Iwysmans' A rebours,Burget's Le Disciple, Georg 
Moore's A Modern Lover). The sub-title is Scelische Zustande,that is, 
états d'âme. The hero of the tale is a young painter who,after eating 
red salmon in green sauce,is pursued by these colours. The good school 
is that of erotic experience: "das Hamletische im Kinstler verlangt eine 
Meitresse unbedingte." Woman is no more than an instrument in the refin- 
inr process; she is and must be,as woman a whore,"ein liederliches Gem- 
isch aus Kotina Honig"(87). Bahr is a Vorempfincer,a herald of every ne 
new movement. He had popularized the term "die Moderne't(88) and discov- 


ered Fleonora luse(®9}). His most successful play is Das Konzert,a roll- 
icking farce on the amorous escapades of « famous pianist pestered by 
his pupils whom he calls "die Ganse"; one of the pupils is Eva,tailor- 
made in snake fashi ‘sunrehn Jahre; sehr schlark,piintas 3 h,auf 


Schlange stilisiert...versucht auf alle Weise nervós zu sont] ern"({90). 
The Viennese aphorist Kerl kraus,a Jew,is today revered in Israel as one 
of the levreates of the race(¢2)}. 
Nietzsche's books rpupined practically unroticed("heim Verleger begraben 
sie verfavlen férmlic a e vrote),until in 1888 Georg Prandes lectured 
on him in Copenhagen», In the same year he lost his re ms his medical 
sheet et Jena bore the words: "1866 syphilitische an tte, His first 
hook Die Geburt cer Tragécie was attacked by Ulrich von Wilamoxitz611e 
-ncor£ff but defenced by Erwin Rohde (93). In Vom Nutzen unc Nacht#il der 
Historie für das Leben he attacked contemporary ideals of culture: hist- 
ory studied on the prirciple fiat veritas pereat vita makes man passive 
retrospective(95),e@ eunuch, History reduced to Knowledge has lost its ge 
germs like corn ground, to flour(96). "Die prachtvolle,nach Beute une Si- 
eg liistern schweifenddrblonde Bestie" (100). By his own confession in Die 
fréhliche ‘Yissenschaft("“an schreibt nur in Angesicht der Foesie fute 
Prosa") he cadencec his prose to the rhythms of verse. Certain it is 

hat the "Dionysus-Dithyramben" of Zarathustra have,as much or more then 
Whitman's rolling line,gone to the making of the free r';thms of Arne 
Nolz,Casar Plaischlen,Alfred Nombert,anc others(101). His idea of the 
superman may be interpreted,as may C.F.Meyer's cult of the Renaissance 
mensch,as the worship of cortfgries. Arthur Mocller-Bruck,Die moderne 
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Leo”Weinstein: The Metamorphoses of Ton Juan(1959). -> 

Alfred ce Musset, Namouna, JI xxxviii: "Qui,don Juan. Le voildyce nom que tout 
répète,/Ce nom mystérieux que toyt l'unfvers prend,/Dent chacun vient parler,et 
que nul ne comprend;/Si. vaste et si puissant,qu'il n'est pas de poste/gui ne lt 
ait soulevé dans gon coeur et sa tête/Et pour l'avoir tenté ne soit reste plus 
grand." : : 

It -is impossible to ascertain the sources of El Burlador de Sevilla(7). The his 
-torical theory was apparently first proposed by Louis Viarcot,Etudes sur: l'his 
-toire des institutions,de la-litterature et: des beaux-arts en €(1835) yp. 
384. Don Juan Tenorio,a member of a distinguishe family in Seville,killed the 
Commander de UllToa,whose daughter he had abducted,and the Cormander was buried 
in a éhepel at the Couvent of San Trancisce. The monks,desiring to put an end 
.to Ton Juan's excesses,managed to lure him into an ambush an killed him. Ther 
they spread the rumour thatehe had boldly entered the chapel to insult the sta- 
tue of (8) the Comsander end that the statue had thrown him into Well. Subsequ- 
ent investigations revealed that the chronicles of Seville contain no suck acc- 
ouñt. The Spanish theater of Tirso's time contained ample material to draw 
from. Leonido in Lope de Yega's Fianza satisfecha amd especially Leucino'à Juar 
de la Cueva's Infamador are closely related te the Furlador in their impetuous 
passion and disregard of conventions(11). — ways hearty, preg tH . 
"AIL Seville callsime ‘thé Burlador' and my greatest pleasure is to deceivà a : 
woman and leave her dishonored"(Sevilla a vozes me lleme/el Durlador,y el me’* 
or/gusto que en mf puede heher/es burlar una “ujer/y dejalla sin honor) (El r 


-ador de Sèvilla y conVidade: de piedra,ii,269673)(12). Tirso de Molina does 
call him "el Seductor" or "el Galán". Ton Juan is the parctical joker,the mo 


-er,the jester. He does not,like the experienced seducer,prepare carefully y 


+ 


ned tactical maneuvers. ather,he is an excellent inproviser.-Conpared to t. 
refinements of seduction euployed by the 1Sth century roué,his methods appear 
coarse anc üuncomuplitäted. He cannot wait. "Esta noche he de gbZalla!" Tonight. 
no later---this is what distinguishes hiu from Lovelace{13). And afterwards he 
laughs. "That was a good one," he roars——-and he means the trick he played,not. 
the women. In the play,he has four adventure,two with ladies of rank and twp 
with girls of the lower classes. In-his atiorous enterprises he displays no par 
ticular erigirality(14). "You know that deceiving is seco::d nature with me" 
(1,894). Te presence of Gd and His judgment dowinate the play,hovering over 
it like a: ominous cloud-—anc every character,includixg Tor Juan,is constanti; 
awere of this. Tine ond again,e receives admonitions to-repent anc warnings oj 
punishuent in the hereafter; but he brushes them aside with his mocking "Qué 
largo me Jo fidis!"(That is a long off!}(16). Mysterious voices proclaim the 
divine countertheme: "Let those young fools be swayed/“Yho think God's judgment 
. lete:/No debt re:mins unpaid,/No due will miss its date!/.../%hile living in 
this vale of tears,/Jct no one dare to say:/'Of life I have yet mony years,'/ 
Because the living-diewcach day"(Advierten los que c'e Dios/ juzgan los castigos 
tarde, /que no hay plazo que no llegue/ni deuda que no se pague./... Mientras 
en el mundo viva,/no cs justo que diga nadie:/fqué largo me lo fidis!/siendo 
tan breve el cobrarse---iii,930+3,938-41). Tough i:moral,the Burlador can in 
no way be considere an atheist. Ne may be a Yad Christian,but at all times is 
he aware of the preserice of God aud of His power: he instinctively asks for 
confession when deat: is upon him({1S). Felipe Picatoste: "He is not an unbelie 
ver but a madcap; he is not igpious but wild; he is not in revolt against soci: 
-ety and fanily but a young wan drunk-with gaiety"(J.G.Magnabal ,Don Juan et la 
critique espag:ole,p.186),(19). lle has a haughty sense of honour,and keeps his 
_pronises(witk nen only ,to be sure)(20). 
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feel that Nis percy excels and shines gore brightly than His justice." A Madrid 
notary intending to strangle his wife for her infidelity waited until the day | 
she had gore to confession(luqvig Francl Spanisch Sitte tes 17, und 


Kultur ur: 
17.Johrhuncerts,1925,p.90)$21y° 


Tirso's play has keen coupletely eclipsed in Spain anc Latin 4&terica by Zorrilli 
“a's Dou ‘Juan Tenorio. The worst of “encers iz this respect have Leen French cri 
-ties; just as they have ceprecated Guillen de Castro's LaMmocedades cel Cid 
2 in order to praise Corneille's Le Tid,so they have berated Tirso's paly for the 
se ke of applauding Moliere's Boa Juan(2°). In retrospect,we can find in Tirso" 
firaly construpted sorulity play practicelly all the future interpretations of 
Don duane The Durlacor can be turned into a French gentleman by acing refirc— 
ment to lis uethodsywit to his expressious,and skepticisn to his religious attit 
—tude. Te can be transforiicd into a romantic hero y explaining his inconstancy 
(25) as being causec by the noble sebrch for’ the ideal wonare 
In Italy neitierthe character of Ton Juan nor the religious sessage supply the 
main interests of the subject; it is Don Juan's, servant wkose lazzi anc conical 
retiarks steal the bpotlight.froa his waster; the statue provides “ierely a spine- 
tingling stage effect. J.A.Cicognini's Convitato di pietra follows Tirso's play 
rater faithfully; anong ‘the adced scenes two ceserve our gt'ertions that in 
“which the servant Tassarino ironically recites a list of “iduesterks corquests 
to the fisher sini Nosalba,anc his cry for his wages as Son Juan is dragscc off 
to le11(24). 0.Gilikerto's Convitato ci pietra is lost; the notes of the actor : 
Diancolelli,wio played the part of Don Juants valet Arlequino,indicate that in. 
- the Italian scenario the srevant carried the tajor role aud thot the couicel eb 
_-exents far outweignet the ucrious onese The success of the Italian actors induc 
<ced Dorion and Villiers to produce Don Juan plays---kot! pliys are entitled 
Le Festin de Pierre ou le Pils cririrel. Ton Juen becoges nore wicked brutal 
are perverse{cS). ie : os 
Tic Turlacor stands with oxe foot in the Nile tges,while “olicre's Tou Juan i 


a thoroughly uodern heroya past master in psychological ‘sultleties and penctrat- 
ing gclf-analysis(27). lle has a philosophy of secuction(I ii) and goes ubout hi: 
anorous adventures the way a general plans a battle(28). An over-refined sensual 
—ist,"he takés less pleasure in naling women fall than in seciag how they fell" 
(J Lenaitre,I-pressious cc theatre TT) We have here. the first. ketch of the 
18th-century rou€,cven of the hero. in Laveëan's Marquis ce Lriola,whose greatest 
_triucph consists in overcouing the last resistance of a lady and then ironically 
refusing to enjoy the fruits of Lis victory. WE expect to watch hin put bis thec 
“aries. into practice,iut here Molicre cisappoints us. During the entire play,Don 
Juan foes not carry out onc succes l1 secuction,perheps the slov cay—to-dc: 
attack whic le euploys cannot conveniontly be Couonstratec in the confises of 
a play(29}. ‘lis cool‘reasouisg ad outspoken religious scejticisa(32). Tis serve 
“ant Sganarelle,a naive religions kellevergresebles Tirso's Catalinda end ‘serv- 
es as a feil..Llvire represents an iaportazt i novation in the @egenc. Nohe of, 
Tirso's wonen leaves auch of an i. pression: they are either coarsely Ceceiveé or 
have. selfish aotives for giving in to the Burlacor. Elvire,hovever,rerlly loves 
‘Don Juen for hinself ind continacs to prey for his selvation(S3). "arend seign- 
eur mÉchont home” (24ye eee : Í 
‘The Don John in Shacwell's The Likertiac is a monster,an assassin as well as a 


a 


parricice(25). \ : ee T A 
a century produce only one great Don Juan work: Mozart's Don Giovanni 
= Ae o i * - 
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Strange as it:mey secia,?on Juan is et his best in a society that keeps its wo- 
men behind barre! windows and pernits them to go out only in the company of 
chaperones. That is why Mon Juan was born in 17th-century Spain(37). The'19th- 
century woman achievet a freedom that has rarely been equally in history,woman 
suffrage notwithstanding. Yer important tas’: was to avoid scandals-—-alnost ev- 
erything else was permissible. An unroriantic clearsightedness estaklished relat 
-ions between the sexes on the besis of a game betweon two nearly eual parties’ 
(see Crebillon fils,La Nuit et le nonent,Les Egarements du coeur ct ce l'esprit 
etc. )(38). The struggle tases place in tne open Tiel: of the Craving roo 
Weapons are wit skill cul ingcruity,unt the gcéucer ray Pind tugt the vodn À 
turned the takleskn hin. .Richarecson™s novel ‘ic far more the story of Clarissa 
's steadfast virthe thax of Lovelace's seductive skill1(39}. Lovelace explains 
his purpose to Belfort: "If she be a womenyauc love uc,Ï shall surÂey catch her 
once tripping: for love was ever a traitor to its perbourer: anc love within, 
aiid I without,she will be more than woutn,as the poct says,or I les: thon stan, 
if I succeed not....If I can have her without wagriage,wio can blame me for try 
-ing? if ugt,great will be her glory,anc my future confidence." This letter am 
-ourcès the new 1oth-ceutury theme,which changes from the unilateral attack by 
the seducer to & contest between the sexes. Clerissa,to ke sure,is a long way 


ae. » 


from being a Mae de Merteuil,but she is neither so naive as the victi::5s of Tir- 
so's and Moliere's Ton Juans nor so ripe for seduction as “ue Lovary. Sic secs 
through Lovelace's esstrances of love ard postures(49). Lovelace cevotes his 
entire energy to secucizg one wo:an only; lie even fails passionately in love 
with her aud gives hinself over to regret anc repentenc:(41). 

Mae ce Lursay anc Versnc in Crebilion filst Les Exareucnts cu cocur anticipate 


re de Merteuil and Valzont of Les Liaisons Gangereuses(41). Val.:ont carries 


out Don Juan's play of day-by-day progress ixn secuction. It is true thet,es haj 
-pyered with Lovelace and Clarissa,Valuont tales the Frésidente while she is is 
a swoon,but this concition is not brougut on by Crugs. Great seducer as be is, 
he is no tiatch,eitnher in acroitnmess or in wickedness,for le ce Merteuil (45). 
Whereas she Las achieve’ perfect control over ner exiotions,in him(47) there re 
moins "a rest of sensibility which wakes his inferior to Merteuil" ("Notes de 
Baudelaire” in Chede Leclos,0euv.Zopl.,"Tibl.'e la Pleiade",p.743) (43). 

In his play Don Giovani Tenorio ossia il éissoluto(L#5C) Goldoni wales thinly 
veiled allusions to a personal experience,for his mistress the actress Dliseb- 
eth Passalacqua had betrayed iv. with Vittalbe,another actor. Me recuces the 
Lurlecor to an ordinéry secucer who lacks the courage to adit his vices,who 
tajoles women anc even sheds tears,anc wuo is finally struck by lightning (cur- 
ing a clear day,it is true )(51}. | 

l'ozert,Zor Giovanni; "Mi pare sentir odor di femina"(52). Everybody has Yeapec 
preise on “osart,hut very few have ad eda hind word about Lorenzo da Ponte who 
wrote the libretto. Da Ponte borrowed extensively but so intelligently that he 
succeeded ix creating a splendid synthesis of all the previous Don Juan vers- 
ions worth borrowing froa(6l). Wis Don Giovanni possesses the courage vitality 
anc passion of Tirso's caballero,the irony cnc wit of Moliere's grand seigneur 
méchant hoie,ant the finesse of the Italian galurtuoro. These traits are well 
integrate? into one personality---a cynicel realist who searches for pleasure 
The 17th century asks: "low coes the hero cect asd what are the consequences of 
his actions for himself nà Tor those affected by hia?" The 18th century asks: 
"Yow does he carry out is cductions?" The 19th century asks: Why does he sedu 
-ce and wny can no woman hol: hin?"{65). M / 

H offsanns | ` 
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Hoffmann: Don Juan: "Nur cer Dichter versteht dew lichters nur ein romantisches 
Germet kann eingehen in das Rowantische"(Sintl.Werk. yI,87-102---the whole story 
(68), "...always feeling deceived in his choice,always hoping to find the ideal 
of ultimate satisfection,Don Juan was boung to find at last all earthly life 
-dull and shallow." Closely related to the ideal-seeker and a consequence of the 
impossible quest is the revolté, the men who,disappointed in his hopes,turns ang 
-rily against Goč and mens "Henceforth thc enjoyment of woxan no longer served 
to satisfy his snesual desires but was turned into an opportunity to cast izpi- 
ous scorn on nature and the Creator"(68). Since Noffuann,the statue end the ser 
=vant,who had represented divine justite and the warni:g voice of connon sense 
respectively,had been rélegated to inferior positions ar entirely left out(77). 
Lenau: Don Juan: "Mein Tocfeind ist in meine Faust gegeben;/Doch dies auch lang 
-weilt,wie das ganze Leken"(78). ` ; - 
Byron's Don Juan has so little in cozzion with any of his predecessors that,were 
it not for his. naue,he would probably not he thought.of as belonging to the leg 
=end.: The sane can be said for the plot. It is difficult to understand why De 
Révotte devotes 80 pages to Tyron as compared with 8 to Noffuann(79). Byron's 
Don Juan never coes the seducing(30); he is so nice+looking,so naturally attrac 
‘stive that his main concern is protection of hinself against being seduced by 
women he does not Jove. Nor is he unfaithful: he does not leave & woman he lov- 
es "unless: coupell'd by fate,or wave,or wind, /Or near relations" (VIII,liv). 
Hencefath Don Juan“becomes a name thet any author may freely bestow on gay hero 
just so long as he has sone adventures with wozmen(21).' 

Tue poet in pursuit of an ideal-+-Novalis's "blue flower"(32). : 3 

The second canto of Musset's Namouna is Jevoted Lo musings about Ton Juan{32 
"Quelle est conc,disent-ils,cette Temse inconnue,/fui seule eft mis le main au 
frein de son coursier?/gu'il appelait toujours et qui n'est pas venue? /Cù l'av- 
ait-il trouvée? où l'ovait-il perluc?//.. Toutes lui resceublaient,---ce n'eta~ 
it gamis elle;/Toutes lui ressezblaient,don Juan,et tu sarchais!"{II,xlvi-vii) 
(36). i 

In Leneau's poem Don Juan finds no resistance fron and feels no pity for the wom 
=en he covets and over who he passes like a storm. His violence is that of a 
beast of prey: "I have clawed many a woman and dragged her to the couch of lus 
yet never felt a prick of conscience when frou uy bed. she fell into the grave" 
(89). The only enemies he fears are fatigue,age,satiety3; his season is spring 
and suauen~-~there can be no autu:n or winter fpr hin. The Don Juan in Th.Rittn: 
-er drang Unterwegs(1909) says: "Properly speaking,every wonan remains misunder 
-stooë so long as he Cocs not encounter ite or someone like:me"{00). 

Pushkin tricd to nake Auna's love for Don Juan plausible in The Stone West 
(91). | 

So long as Don Juan merely rebels against the Laws governing the relations betw 
meen the sexes(a s does the Durlador),his charecter is still clearly defined; b 
but when he adds to this a rebellion against fanily anc religion(as does Molier 
-e's hero) and against socicty eud therfore laws in general,his burcen has multi 
—plicd und wouer becowe merely one anong uany preoccupations in his life---in 
one case he is a Robin Mood with a zest for conquering females in his spere time 
3 in the other,a Peter the Great surrounded by admiring wistresses. There is ont 
drawback to the Don Juan with a vague ideal: anc cannot help suspecting at tines 
that he is proclaiming his ideal in orcer to throw a protective cover over his 
misdeeds (24). k 

Ch.D, Grabbe's dracza Don Juan und Faust(1329). Ton Juan: "Wozu ucbermenschlich/ 
Wena cu ein Mensch bleibst?” Faust: "Wozu Menseh/Nern cu nach uebernenschlichem 
nicht strebst?"(95). Don Juan: "Don't speu: to me of 


goals...4ny goal mecan 
$ Š : 6 e odi & Licars 
daeth. Uappy tle wen who strive for ever"{I,i}; Daust Be 


: "I mst have a goal befor 
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ne"{T,ii}(98). In Sugené n'f poe. Livia(1836),Faust after a long discussier 
is forced to aduit that the gay Ton Juan has made a better choice than he(99). 
In Geutier's La Comedie de le mort(1838},Faust end Ton Juan each views his own 
life. with regret anc cayies the other. In Jacob's "Poeme dahs un gout gui n'est 
pas le siens in Cornet & dés,1922),the two tried to change their ways of living 
but soon retrurec to their former lives(190). l 
Miguel Man@ra: the converted Don Juen(104). A Seville rake who repented an’ let 
2 saintly life. In the ins.cription he devise? for his own tomb there is a lasi 
glia:er of price beneath his apparent self-abaseient: "AquŸ yacen los huesos y 
genizas del peor hoibre que ha habido en el. undo" (ere lie the bones anc ash- 
es of the worst won who ever lived)(106). When it was remarked that Sod was mi- 
Vie in his list of cuckolds, afara reuebercd Teresite,who hagesince entered 
a convent but whose passion was reawakened bý ‘iis odvances(107)0 l'ériuée used 
the Maara legend as the basis for his story Les Anes du purgatoire,whose hero 
is called Don Juan ce Maraffa(103). Désiré Laverdant's play zon Juan converti 
(1904) (112). A. T'Serstevens's novel La Legende de Ton Juan(i999 and J.Delteil 
ts novel Don Juan(1920) tried to combine both legends(115). In Delteil's novel 
Don Juan got syphilis(116). i 
. In José Zorrilla y Moral's famous play Don Juan Ténorio(1347),which,pece the 
. Ene Dri icc,was the basis of he elcer Dumasts Don Juen ce Marana 
24 /svrausfornéc Ton Juan Frox a ‘hardened cvil-Coer into a gentle anc subniss 
ive lover,who aliSed himself before the Commander èn? sincerely loved Inés,end 
, was. sevel at the foot of Ines's grave(126). . 
“ The first iuportent protests against the ronantic rehabilitation of Don Juan 
cane from Stendhal (De L'iaour,ch.5°) anc George Sand(Lélia,Liv.II,ch.62)(151).° 
Gus tave Levavasseur's one-act pley Don Juan berbon(1°40} shows a pitiful old 
“Don Juan -whose wife and Caugietr were secuced by his own disciple Ton Sanche 
(184). In Neari Dataille's play L'Homae a la rose(192C),Don duan was slapped 
by a young girl who called him an old man (135) ,and “ad to pay a prostitute(126 
In Rostanc's cranetic poem Le Rerniere huit de Ton Juan(1921},7on Juan is a 
puppet,ornd the Devil says to hia: "'Ch,how I seduced tie cagnet,' the iron sait 
6A „to itself (133)... Tor wonen have Fon Juan as i have prostitutes"{19¢}, TT-R. 
L€norscud's paly Lione et ses fantoues( óvo Ton Juan to be a houesexu 
walwho is unwilling to aduit it. Miguel ce Gist S pley El her.uno Juan o = 
ro(192") calls Dou Juan e 
azues postesces a weapon Ton Juin never had—-—set 
Ton Juanisme (1776): "La séduction,si cllc nest pas 
ce'(p.c0) (147). The ultinate in Tonjuanisia is’? 
Lavecan's play Le lürquis ce Frid1e(1992)(1:0), 
Dordorffthe hero of Oskar Ae eSchaitz's coucdedy Lin deutscher Don Juan(1°09), 
says: "Nowyyou dinc with your lecy,un:® afterwards you sisply don't leave,you 
siay! Just try auc sine this: she stays! You go out,you cone backyshe is st: 
still there. You would like to says ‘liy Lear,we'll weet again on Fridey.' You 
need not Lother saying it; you'll ke with her Fricay,Saturday,anc Suncaoy. Urin 
~terrupted kliss! Wiy,are you not tounc to tire of even the cost gorgeous wowa 
"eos (150). 
In Shaw's Man and Supermaa,Don Juen Cid not seduce vosen hut ran away fron the 
z until fatigue overcane niu(1se). There is an inconsistency in Lis cheract 
cr: Caluipion of Loth the Life Force and the ‘creation of the Superman,he loes 
not crew te logical conclusion that only Ly suumitting to the pursuit of Wore 
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In his pley Doa Juan(1958),Montherlant bold ly fixes his hero's age at 60(155). 
The Purlador has outlived his role by many years and wht “Reger as & FOUR 
ga ue now has become an osèes ions "And I hoeve A do it every cay; for ne it's 
bile bread" (I;i). Ne becañe,as Robert Kenp says. in I Le Monde yn ri Se "sug: 
-8r crand -dedey" o Linda s repgnance upon secing ‘is Wrintded face acccs spice 
to his cesire({16c) \ 
hey tes produces the suallest nucher of Ton Juan versious({179}. The nost 


47 X 


Striing wealmess in French Pou Juan versions is t i loqueciousness of the herc 


14 


in many imstences(t:c nost talkative of all is t'e “ero of Michel Toiscenotts 


da 


tragedy Dox Suan 195 5). Son Juan talis 1 very Little but ets constantly;Tishea, 
in Tirso's Burlacor,1,699,cescribes this: as péct o° the hero: "You say iuch——-e1 
Pench et BS , ï 
en without words." Kierkegaard: "A seducer it'ereforc,o sht to be possessed 
3 3 & F 
of & pover Ton Jucn does not have-—-the power of clo uesce"; anc Mozart in his 


opera dic: not give Tou Jugn any major arias (fe) 
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Gilbert Turrays An Unfinished autobiogran hy. ; 

| Fitzgerald: "At all cost a thing must livegwith a transfusion of ona 
ts own worse life if one can't retain the Original's -hetter"(17), 
Major Tarbara Shaw caricatured him with affectionate malice as uote 
-hus Cousins: "a most implacahle, determined, tenacious, intolerant. per 
‘#son who by mere, force of character presents himself as---and. indeed 
actually 1s---considerate,sentle,exnlanatorv, even mild and apologet-; 
ic,cavahle poseibly<ef murder,but not of cruelty or coavseness"(18) 5) 
Iwas teased for calling the Revue des deux mondes "The Duckst 2tound/ 
-s",while my tezsers,heing more erudite,knew Lt as "The,nuke's Mond 

À avait) We were not made to »ronounce Trench in the.ahsurd French 
WAY, “ne prenposition dans was nade to rrvwme with ‘sans sand en with- 
Anan pe dnEsrosehèins eseteonntntnæitlomabocansedaakanf t60bpomapy ol 
"yen" 

r About ake astinonéals I remember, Arthur Si Agrlok vivisindnes “pont + 
AibA caphnbét añarshdipgothoséneriń théaratäfe inhenræoul fee ÿnucanes: 
make a habit of reading these, Put them away in some inaccessible 
nlaces and then,some time in later life,when vou feel vou are no good 
for anything, taka ‘then out to restore(93) your confidence," It was n 
not a goo advices at auch moments they only make vou feel howell 
people once thought of vou and how vou have failed(94). Many thifes: 
in | gate D were séthnge, It was rather stranger having to collect 
one's salalry in cash, One took 3 guineas from student hy student fo: 
erat 4 days ma ‘then,sarmed with a good walling stick, carried. the 
monev to the yank(95), George Douglas WAS already famous because of ¢ 
an excuse for ahsance card which he had sent itis “was consulting a. © 
doctor for à cure for insomia Auring class hnours"(97), 

Hurrayyvas the most accomnlished writer of Greek of his time or. ene 
(128). The preface of A Tistory of ancient Greek Literature(1397) 
begans "To read and re-rea e scanty remains now Left to us nf the 
Literature of Ancient Gresce “is & pleasant and not a laborious task" 
---asainst which,in the margin of a copy still extant,Henry Jackson: 
of Cambridge wrote "Insolent nupny"(133), 
Shaw: "ee Every university vrofessor is an ass,..You think that becar 
-use Gilbert Jmrray the poet is not an ass,Professor lurray cannot be 
one...e Me [urinidean poesy is not thesort of thing that a man can -\ 
alter for the »etter as he hecomes more middle-hged, . .,1 daresay irs 
BR, Rogers were to hatch his translation [pf Aristovhanessuntil a fe 
days before his funeral,he might improve it by,say, .00001$ and impar: 
a choice senile flavour which would otherwise he la&ing..."(135),. à 
Housman in his inaugural lecture at Sambridge(1911): "A scholar had 
no more concern with the merits of the literature with. which he deals 
than Linnaeus ov Newton with the -heauties of the countryside or of- 
the starry heavens," “he tivo See ie had = fundamental divergence oj 
method and murpose,but they vare f riende(14e}, On Murrgy's appoint- 
ment to the Oxford Chair Uonusman wroteg " eee VOU are a much better set 
-olar than Jowett ani a much hetter man of letters than Fan (148 
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rate au 0 à | 
Tere ere philosephers who assure us that al? huien utterance is in ore rore. 
They recognize à certein-variety of expression,ther ere nkle to distinguish dif: 
-erent tones of ut'erance,;bhut they hear only ove anthentic voice....nanely,the - 
voice of arguiiertative Ciscourse,the voice of "science",an’ ell others cre. beme 
~owled zed merely in remnect of their eptitu ide to initate this voice(9). ó i 
In à conversation thé aprticiponts ore.not engacec in oh enquiry -or e debate; 
there is no "truth" to Le Cisceveret no proposition sto Fe awed c:nclusion 
XBouchts p ier ‘ray dif'er without jisagreeing. Thoughts of ci “erent. species take: 
wirg anc pley round owe ruothoer ,resnongis g to each other. s yevements anc provok: 
-ina ove ruot'er to fresh exertions. Voices wich spent: in à conversation do not 
cornpose & hiorarchy(10). It is en uvreñeersec intellectual ecventure. It is vit! 
conversction as with genbline,its Bignificance lies heither in winning ror in lc 
-sing,tut in wegering. Of course there is argunent end encuitry erdinformation,, 
but wherever the e pre profitable they cre to le recognized as passares in this 
conversation. It sesns not ivprotvable thet it was the engege ent in this conver 
-sation(wiere “talk is witnout e conclusion) thet geve us our present appearence. 
man beirs descendec fron a race of npes who set in telk nov Tone that they wore 
out their tails. Ecucation properly apechking,is an initiation into the skill anc 
partrerghip 0° this eomversation(21 }s Philosophy, the i pulse to stuvg tre cualit 
oy end style of erch voice,ard to reflect upon the relationship of one voice*to 
another ,nust lé courted e parasitic ectivitr; it sprinss fra: the conversation, 
because this is what the ;hilosepher reflects upon, Fab Lt © s no specific con 
-trilotion to it. Villian Cory: “Ker: nee? you verset the. hours you spen? gen 
muc¥ thet ic forgotien;for the shadow of lost 'mowlecge ot leest protects you 
frec many i} tusions(12). ' 4 : 3 
In recent centuries the coversrtion has hecoie boring herarse it has heon engr 
-ssed bed two voices,the voice of: nerctical activity or the voice of "science" 
(14). Te languase in which the business of precticel life is cogeucted is a 
araile language... sIr using these sores one signs ,ve co rot.see to enlarge tt 
their seaning,or to set going » proceszion of lin:uistic reverheratiors...If I 
say,"I on sec", Ther aon not seckiag to acca fresh nuance to the vor? "saë"; I , 
expect the wo re o te wederstoo? without quib le or éifficnlity,ont I expect as t 
e reply not, myat do you neen?" hot "Wat's hanpeened?" or "Cheer un!"(28), The 
lanmare the voicaof science speeks ‘is e nore severly sy-tkolic lenmage(30). A 
tore or 8 verbal exĝression nay have e recognized home in more then one uniyerse 
of distovrse: "the Trench Revolution" for Flake ves » poetic, irage, for de Tocaue 
-ville it represente an historical inage,for Napoleon a practical ineme; the 
wor? "democracy" for.so ite : coplekroprenents & quasi-scientic inage(11),: Sor “any 
it significs œ practical image (the syrhol of e sonjition ‘esirec},for de Tocque- 
ville it stoo? for ex historicel invese, mut for Walt Whituen it was'a «aetic ines 
—ce(42). A wivtoneayh (ie it rvrnorts to recor? an cvent) sey "Liet,hut LP poetic 
inpge can never lie” Locause it dees not ef ira apything. ‘An? - cuptier móral appre 
-val qr cisapprovel cre alike inepjlicakle to these iurntes(43}. 
A noetic utterance is not the Ps Ranta of en exnericnce,it is the experience. 
A poet foes vob do thres first exne dence or observe or recol}ect en ewe 
=tion then conte plate it, fiapl Iy seek a af exnrecsire the results of 
his conte plations ‘ic does e tring aie he Sa os roetically. The notion the 
there are poets who urfort tunately, hecause of the wot of co o technical eecompli 
ment sre pile to “oxpress thenselves",is a Talse notion: there rere no such 
peozle(49}, Tha title of the poen is never of wy s icance; poets always 
know noens ty their first lines(59)}, = 
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Poetry begins and ends es a language. It is not a language full of synonyms 

where one sign may he suhstituted for another if it is apt to convey’ the same 
meaning,or where sone other sort of sign(e gesture insteed of n vor?) will oft 
-en as well. In short,it is not a symbolic languare. In poetry words are them- 
sleves inages-an.! not signs for other inares(51). L 
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Vance Packard: The Status Seekers 
Since class boundaries are contrary to the American Dream(5),Americans genera- 
lly are uncomfortable when the subject of their existence arises. Furthermore, 
~ Karl Marx had made class a dirty word. The majority of Americans rate acquain- 
...\tances and are themselves being rated in return(6). We surround ourslves with 
status symbols we hope will influence the raters appraising us. The status 
seekers are people who are continually straining to surround themselves with 
visible evidence of the superier rank they are claiming (7). With the general 
diffusion of wealth,there has been a crumbling of visible class lines now that 
such one-time upper-class symbols as limousines,power boats,and mink coats are 
available to a variety of people. Coincidentally,there has been a scrambling 
to find new ways to draw lines that will separate the elect from the non-elect 
_~(8). Butt orders(among oxen) or pecking erders(among chickens)(17). 
Russia,under the Communists,has evoloved a ten-class social system. The class- 
es range from from the ruling elite(officials,scientists,top artists and writ- 
ers) down through managers,bureaucrats,and 3 classes of workers and 2 classes 
of peasants to the slave laborers(19). 
"The rising tide lifts all the boats." Americans consequently have been living 
higher off the hog than ever before in their lives(22). In noticing the recent 
great gain of white-collared workers over blue-collared ones(25),there are twe 
cautions: a large percentage of the people recruited into white-collared ranks 
wre women whe previously don't work; many of the new white-collar jobs are ess 
-entially manual or require little skill,anc so represent no real advance in 
prestige. In.the days of Thorstein Veblen the average man had to werk 50 to 
60 hours a week. Today the average man works about 38 hours a week,and it is 
the harassed business executive who is likely to put in the 50-60 hours. As a 
| result,leisure has lost most of itspotency as a status symbol (26). 
The primary break in the class structure Ws between the blue-collar,or working 
-class,world and the white-collar world. This was seen as the barrier most dif 
~ficult te cross(32°. In the past decade,the most fundamental split in our so- 
cial structure has moved upward a netch. It is now between the so-called lower 
middle class and the upper middle class. This new,more formidable boundary 
results frem the growing insistence on college diplomas as a minimum entry re- 
quirement for most of the higher-prestige occupations(33). In the past,the 
high-school diploma was a ticket of admission te a white-collar job. Actually, 
the color of the collar is losing much of its significance as a label. Many 
asteel workers,e.g.,wear sprots shirts on the jgb. Many white-cellared office 
workers---billing clerks,key-punch operators---are actually machine attendants 
who are often chesen for their special capacity to endure boredom. The skill 
of shorthand is becoming ebsolete with the growing use of dictaphones(34). At 
the turn of the century,a white-cellar job cemmanded twice as much money as a 
factory job. Teday,the unionized blue-collar worker has overtaken and moved 
ahead of the white-collared worker (35). While factory workers average around 
$80 a week,clerks in general-merchandise stores earn less tha $50. I found 
women working as low-paid salesclerks rathan taking higher-paying factory jobs 
because of pride of class(36). While the boundary between white and blue cell- 
ar is blurring,the houndary between lower and upper white-collar groups is be- 
coming sharp and formidable. Our great "middle class" actually is being split 
down the middle by the requirement of a college diploma(37). 
The Diploma Elite: 1.The Real Upper Class; 2. The Semi-Upper Class; The Suppor 
-ting Classes: 3. The Limited-Success Class; 4. The Working Class; 5. The Real 
Lower Class(38). The semi-upper class is the so-called "upper middle class"(4( 
The limited -success class is the "lower middle class" which places great 
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store in demonstrating that they are respectable and socially above the working 
masses: clerks,technical aides,and others(41). It includes the lower ranks of 
the genuinely white-collar world and the higher ranks of the blue-collar world. 
The blue-collared elite are at the top of their ladder and so don't worry too 
much about trying to upgrade themselves socially by their choice of status sym- 
bols. The white-collered people do werry,and do strive and wonder if they ever 
will arrive(42/. 
Max Shulman in his novel,Rally Round the Flag,Boys!,showed that a novelist can 
sometimes be more perceptive than a sociologist in spotting cleavages(46). If I 
say that a man is a wealthy Boston banker,automatically in your mind you assign 
him a high-prestise rating. But if I add that his name is Lazienki,a new dimens- 
ion has been added,even though you may still agreé he deserves a high-prestige 
rating(47). Many Negroes strain to "marry light" and tend te grant high status 
to fellow Negroes who have the lighter complexions. Many restaurants which ser- 
ve the most uncouth white trash would refuse to serve such a distinguished Neg- 
ro as Pr Ralph Bunche (53). There is evidence that Negrees are no longer the low 
~est-prestige ethnic group. Occupationally many of the Puerto Riceans migrating 
to the United States---especially.the darker-skinned ones---are taking over the 
most menial jobs. In New York it is not uncommon to see a Negro bus driver cuss 
-ing out a Puerto Rican pushing a hand truck in the garment district. A decade 
age it might have been an Irsh bus driver cussing out a Negro(55). 
Heme buyers are buying themselves a symbol of success. One strategy ef "sneb ap] 
—eal" is to drop some French phrases in your advertisements; J'Une json Ranch 
tres originale avec 8 rooms"(62). Some ‘but a pair of ane@ator por re ts, and ,aft- 
er a few years,they find themselves telling people that these anicient people ir 
the portraits are their own great-grandfathers(67). They try to give themselves 
family backgrounds. They will buy antiques---symbols of old social position 
beught with new money(68). One high administrative officer wanted to give his 
new home an air of intellectuality,and went to a local bookstore to place a 
large order for used books by "good" authors to be paid for by the yard(71). 
Address or neighborhood as an indication of class status(80). Every city has it: 
one area where there is an especially heavy concentration of upper-class people. 
Although New York City covers 315 square miles,most of the rich and fashionable 
live in just one of these square miles: the area between 65th Street and 78th St 
Street on the east side of Central Park,from 5th Avenue to 3rd Avenus(81). 
In the prestige structure of a college campus,physicists typically look down on 
biologists,who look down on ballet teachers,who look down on home economists, 
who look down on professors of physical education. This assumes their title ran} 
| wings are equal (93). People in the gg a ee a Se at positions are 
striving to remodel the public's image of them. The nation's 25,000 undertakers 
have undertaken acampaign to become known as "funeral directors" and accepeted 
as professional men "on the same level as a doctor or lawyer"(97). Among the 
professions,your best opportunity ,moneywise,is to be a doctor (99). At the bottor 


, Schools has been on~a highly Selective basis(101). Call:girls,who consider them 
‘selves the aristocrats of the pro ion,shun even for socializing restaurants 
“and bars frequented by street-walkers or “house girls" or even "chippies" (promi: 
-cuous amateurs)(108). In Italy,university professors still command profound 
respect; industrialists,in contrast,tend to rank relatively lower than in Amer- 
ica. In the Soviet Union,a full professor is paid nearly twice as much as a fac 
-tory manager (111). 

preoccupation with prerogatives or ' 


‘perks" in big business(115). "he physice 
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problem of assigning office space. The head of the corporation is assigned to 
the corner- office on a floor with the nicest view,and the offices of his subor 
-dinates branch out from his corner in descending order of rank. Physical close 
-ness to the center of power is considered(116) evidence of status. Desks are 
categorized kv rank. Mahogany outranks walnut hich outranks oak. The private 
washroom is reserved for vice-presidents and up,but it is literally a wabhroom 
and has no toilet,as the president's has(117). The president's parking space 
is nearest the door(ir case it raÿns),ane the ranking vice-president's is next 
in line,and so on down the hierarchy(119). 
Many women see the shopping trip to a prestige store as a ritual (128). They 
dress up for the shopping trip. Store clerks endeavour to maintain what they 
consider to ke the proper tone for their store by snooting customers who seem 
out of the place(129). The "old money" rich or true elite tend to be relative- 
ly indifferent to swings in fashion; their taste is oriented more to that of 
the British upper classes thin to the French. “heir women like woolens and 
prefer a tweedy look to a daring look(172). The "new money’rich™ or unseasoned 
N elite strive for the chic,sophisticated look rather than quiet,assurec elegan- 
ce(133). The elaborate casualness of the dress of upper-class males for most 
occasions outside work. In England,the aristocrats dress down on we-kends,wear 
? dirty sneakers and go tieless,while the gardener,when he goes for e walk,dress 
-es up in his Sunday best with stiff collar and hat(135). The New Ergland aris 
-tocre’ clings to his cracked shoes and old hat. As you go up the class scale, 
you find an increasing number of fat men. Among women theopposite is true. The 
slim figure is more of a preoccupation with women of the upper classes. As you 
go down the scale,the married women take plumpness more calmly(136). 
Aside from the lowest class,the worst credit risks in America appear to he the 
„upward strivers of the semi-upper class. "You must spend just a little more 
than you can afford to progress high in life." A workingman's wife who neglect 
to pay è bill by the 15th is likely to find her credit cut off at the butcher} 
(137); a semi-unper-class wife is likely to consider it "plekeian" to pay bills 
Dpromptly ane expects tradespeople to maintain a natient ,hat-in-hand attitude. 
“ The man and wife are much too busy with larger matters to bother with bills. 
With regard to the real upper class,the local tradespeople pretend that money 
really is a nuisance and often make a point of seeming negligent and offhand 
a: bout submitting bills. The family butcher bill of the Vanderbilts reached 
$40,000(138). ‘ 
The model for genteel behavior is the pre-World War II British aristocrat,who 
wore e wooden mask nnd,in the male version,cultivated a mustache to hide any 
emotional twitxhings at the mouth when the owner was under stress(139). The 
stiff upper must be maintained regardless of the provocations(140). 
Among Jews,drunkenness is unforgivable(145). An Italian immigrant was raised 
on blood suasages,pizza,spaghetti,and red wine. He began working in logging 
camps where---anxious to be accepted-—-he soon learned to prefer beef,beer, 
and beans. He eventually became an executive in an industrial plant and cultiv 
~ating foods and beverages like steak,whisky and sea food. Ultimately he gain- 
ed acceptance in the upper class. Now he began winning admiration from people 
in his elite social set by going back to to his knowledge of Italian cooking 
(146). 
Interest in developing perfection in dancing skill goes down as social status 
rises. Zest for "acrobatic"(148),stylish dancing is definitely "non-U" (149). 
| Mass culture,Twight Macdonald points out,is impose! from above: "Is is fabrica 
N -tea by technicians hired by businessmen"(150). 
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Marriage is delayed more and more as you go up the class scale(154). The "Thurb 
-erian" marriage of an active,directive girl to a passive young man whom she car 
nurture and control(159). In deting,the crossing of class lines is condoned, typ- 
_Dically,only when the boy dates down,not the girl. In marriage,too,the girl is 
far more likely to do the advancing socially,if any class lines are cressed,thar 
the man(163). | 
An invitation that comes from a higher-ranking officer,or his wife,has the force 
of a command. And,if it is a large affair where both tea and coffee are to be 
poured,the officer's wife invited to pour coffee must outrank the wife invited 
te pour tea. Coffee is a higherestatus symbol than tea(172). 
Associate professors,on many campuses,are people who still haven't arrived; assi 
-stant professors are a big step further away from arriving: and teaching fell- 
ows at the bottom of the scale have no status at all. “hey might as well be jami 
-tors(173). Even the ful] professor has his acciel liritnations. Me wcale ret ire 
vite a dean to his house secially,or the president or the vice-president. Howeve 
-er,he might invite a department head if it was a large affair. At larger,more 
official,parties,where a dean is the top ranking guest invited,he or she will be 
Ncareful to be the last to ar:ive and the first to leave(174). 
~ A man of prestige does not confine himself to the most elite club. He is likely 
to continue holding membership in the better clubs of somewhat lesser status. 
N This enables him te become a "status-lender"(181). One of the motives in barring 
womenfolk from clubs is that the members who have mistresses are thus able to 
im notes from them in their sanctuary without worrying about prying eyes(18 
4 . 
The upper-class Protestant denominations are first the Episcopal (196), and then 
the Brebysterian,Congregationalist,and Unitarian(198). Below them comes the 
Methodist(199). Below the Methodists are the Lutherans,and below them come the 
Baptists(200). 
One sorority at the University of Michigan excludes students of Greek background 
Greek is fine for the name ef of a fraternity or sorority; but when a modern Gre 
-ek name is on a person,it sounds foreign and so undesirable(243). 
In general,Americans outside the blue-collar group are strivers. A substantial 
number have difficulty adjusting to swift upward mobility; and even larger numb- 
er have difficulty adjusting to the frustration of little or no mobility; and qu: 
-ite a few have difficulty adjusting to the assumed humiliation of downward 
mobility (255). Many socially declining or downward-mobile people turn te alcehol 
(256). Upward mobility can put a sever strain en a marriage if the wife is less 
„Skilled than the husband in taking on new habits,attitudes,and friendships. Marr- 
Viage is "a mutual mobility bet" (260). 
Advertisers sometimes playfully call themselves "merchants of discontent." They 
F talk’ profoundly of the "upgrading urge" of people,and search for appeals that 
will tap that urge. Many of the products they are trying to sell have,in the 
past,been confined to a "quality market". The game is to make the luxuries of the 
upper classes the necessities of all classes(308). In one advertisement,a happy 
family is pictured standing before their long Plymouth car and saying: "We are 
not wealthy...we just look it!"(312). The hierarchicel ladder of cars: from Ford, 
Chevrolet,or Plymouth; up to Pontiac ,Dodge,Mercury,Studebaker; to Buick,01dsmebi- 
le,Chrysler; then up to Imperial,Linceln,or Cadillac. Cadillac is (the\at/top of 
> the ladder or the end of the reinhew(814J. 
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Eugene S. McCartney: Recurrent Maladies in Scholarly Writing. 


"A sauce must enhance,never disguise,the natural flavour of the dish it accomp- 
anies'" (The Atlantic Monthly ,Dec. 1951,p.75). "What spekestow of preambulacioun? 
/What! amble,er trotte,or pees,or go sit doun; /Thou lettest our disport in this 
manere" (The Canterbury Teles,"The Wife of Bath's Prologue")(1). "Problems diff- 
icult to solve with facility"(2). "An abundant amount" for “abundance","wWith 
less consumption of time"!for "in less time","serves the function of being" for 
“is",etc.(3). A young scholar said of a certain place: “Only a small part of al 
the inhabitants is visually encountered"{6)."I often wish that we had a more 
beautiful word than art for so beautiful a thing"(10). Charles Lamb's "indispen 
-sable side-intelligencers" for ears,Bulwer Lytton's "somnabular accomodation" 
for bedroom,Holmes's "a lawn-mower for the masculine growth of which the propr- 
ietor wishes to rid his countenance" for razor(1l). A Negro: "I avoids the imp- 
ossible,an? I cooperates with the inevitable" ‘12). Washington seems to be the 
capital of tumid English as well as of the nation(13). A sentence in the offic- 
ial British Post Office Guide reads thus: "Telegrams,other than Government must 
be written in plain language"(14). 
How can authors compose sentences like this: "The area should come to become 
more productive"?(20). In Little Derrit,II,v,Mrs General thinks the word "papa" 
is esthetically and socially better than "father" because it gives a pretty sha 
-pe to the lips(21). Grating repetition of letters: "sister's stand is inconsis 
—tent", "appropriate approach"(22),"to agree in some degree", "a platform for 
starting reforms", The declaration of a woman who had given birth te several 
sets of twins: "Yeu can't predict 'em,you can't interdict ‘em,you just have ‘em 
(23). My objection te the following expressions drew forth from the author the 
retort that I was interfering with his constitutional right to freedom of speec) 
: "a ssert with certainty","the remainder were mainly","the water is turbid whe: 
disturbed"(25’. "The men mentioned","without outside aid","a commonplace place" 
(26). "Before you invest,investigate" is effective. Unpleasant reiteration of 
cognate forms in different parts of speech: "He states that the state of Texas", 
"the use of the usual forms"(27). Jingles: "a great deal of appeal","found ar- 
ound" "refuse to excuse","serve to preserve"(28). 
Illogicality: "It is quite impossible to iselate the morphemes,and even mere 
difficult to classify them"; "important now as never before is the need for fel] 
-ow Christians to walk together,even though they go in different directions"(35 
"literally pulled himself up by his boottraps","literally showered with letters! 
(36),"he was literally dying pf pernicious anemia." Ambrose Bierce: "It is bad 
enough to exaggerate ,but to affirm the truth of the exaggeration is intolerable’ 
(37). "All the evidence points to the fact(i.e. indicates) that birds would 
know how to fly if they had never seen a flight"; "the facts(i.e. statements) 
are greatly exaggerated"(39). "I would rather be wrong and be understood than 
be right and be misunderstood." "The actress tried to kill herself fer the 
third time"(41). 
Attempts to "say it with flowers" are often failures(42). If you want to use the 
metaphor "hottleneck" you must remember that the most obstructive bottleneck is 
the smallest,not the biggest. A headline reads: "Lid clamped on border to prev- 
ent leaks"; a leaking liquid descends,and escaping gas rises. Mr Churchill said 
that the May record of the killing of U-boats was "a fateful milestone"(45),but 
who ever heard ef milestones in the ocean?(46) A great surgeon was described as 
having "carved himself a niche of international reputation"(47). "A primeval 
forest is one in which the hand of man has never set foot"(48). "I thought he 
was excellent at ‘viewing with alarm' but sert of weak on the ‘pointing with 
pride'"(51).nAnything that is "certain te eventuate" inevitably calls forth the 
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decalration that it is "as sure as death and taxes"(52). "A squirrel by any oth- 
_\er name would crack as many nuts." Recently a reporter slapped the face of the 
familiar gift horse instead of looking in its mouth. "Old platitudes I venerate/ 
re sal loving praise,/For only maxims that are great/Live on to be cliches" 
57). 
"Being winter,the tree had no leaves"(Darwin). There is also a vaulting partici- 
ple(participum saltans),besides the hanging or dangling species(participum pend- 
ens). Being naturally gymnastic,it leaps over the word which one expects it to 
modify and alights on another one far away(61)s "Coming from a woman who has led 
a fine life,I am moved to examine the testimony somewhat carefully." Irvings 
"Alas! while writing that letter his noble benefactress was a corpse"(Christoph 
-er Columbus ,XVIII,2)(62). Blushing author's participle(participum permodestum): 
"While on a collecting trip,four redracers were seen"; "Entering the rivers 
from the sea,the banks are generally covered with mangrove"(65). "The prairie 
dog remains active following(i.e.,after) this date" really attributes to the dog 
the pursuit of a date(67). William Plumer's account of an Irish wake: "After 
taking some refreshment the corpse was put into a hearse"(73). 

—~Among our countless quaint or informal methods of measuring are such oddities as 
“within screaming distance," "two whoops and a holler up thar","within a sniff 
of Paris"(Stevenson),"three miles and a bittock" (Rob Roy)(77). This curious in- 
version: "Eight times fewer children died in 1935 than in 1911": since one can- 
not multiply fewness by a whole number,the sentence really means $(78). Darwin: 
"There is one snake which is numerous" (The Voyage of the Beagle,ch.17)(79). "In- 
cluding" used in the sense of "not even": "No one,including the president","no 
one,including myself","nothing,including thepeople,cares much for rabbit meat" 
(80). "During the 7 years 1938-45,inclusive"$ that would mean eight years. "Peo- 
ple who eat mushrooms often die": People die but once,only cowards die many 
times before their death(81). "Two halves" ano “tee equal ‘wives’ Pings Fas 
i al "The drug is to be adminsitere twice daily on one anc the same day" 

86/. 

"A dictionary is hard to use because you use it to find out how to spell a word, 
but you have to know how to spell the word in order to find it in the dictionary 
in the first place"(88). Some authors never misspell. It is the typist who is 
guilty,though she may be just a wraith of the imagination,for there may be drean 
typists just as there are dream children. In the business world a typist or a 
stenographer is "a girl you pay to learn to spell while she's looking for a hus- 

_ Sven (80). Like the name "Weller",a few words are spelled according to the taste 
and fancy of the speller and,it may be added,to the distatste of the reader(90). 
A cub reporter refused to be limited to words in the dictionary(91).,A freak 
spelling of "potato": gh ough phth eigh tte eau in which gh is pronounced as in 
hiccough(p),ough as in THON as in phthisis(t),eigh as in eight,tte as 
in gazette,and eau as in beau. Cf. G.B.Shaw's spelling of "fish" gh o t i from 
ehough,women,nation(97). "A synonym is a word that you use in place of one you 
can't spell" (96). "Slips that pass in the night"(102). £ Chinese intentionally 

— misspells a word in his letters to friends in order to make them feel superior. 
---and therefore happier (104). 47: a Z 7 TR Ps 143-7845 we 

gr enli 11 å { 


Tautology: "rural countryside’ n color","sma ize","earlier in date' 


Xy (105). I fear that the next generation will be laughing at jokes funny in chara 
-cter (106). The scientific version of "Many are called,but few are chosen" woul: 


bes "The called are many in number,but the chogen are less frequ t in number" 
z p J À à 
(109). Riles 2 PA DAAE» pe 
A stranger who engaged me in conversation on a train asked me what was the natur 
of my business. I replied that I was an editor of scholarly publications. "Who 
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writes the manuscripts?" "Professors in various institutiens." "You must have 
it soft. The manuscripts are perfect,aren't they? Lots of time for golf,eh?" 
(111). If I complain that accents and other diaccitical marks are emitted, 
get the withering answer that there are none on the typewriter. My own machine. 
has them. Se dees my fountain pen. I have seen authors give faulty references © 
to their own worka(122). During Werld War I the Government put out a poster 
containing six rules for the conservation of food; the 5th one read: "Serve 
just enough" and the 6th,"Save what's left." "Too often professional politiciar 
fail to see the woods for the trees." How many failures to see the woods would 
be the ideal number? "There is too much loose talk concerning matters h@stile 
powers are trying to find out." When national security is at stake,what is the 
happy medium between no loose talk and too mae? (184, Only humer would justi— 


. fy the rear-guard position of the prepositions in a little girl's impatient 
__» question: "What did you bring that book to me to be read to out of from for?" 
(125). 
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Monk Gibbon: The Masterpiece and the Man. 
His human side,if he had one,was reserved for a few intimates. But for those 


whe expected the poet,the poet assuredly was there,haughty,arrogant,oracular, 
absent-minded te the point almost of pose. His literary personality seemed to 
have expelled the natural man. There could hardly be a greater contrast to the 
affectienate,levable humility of de la Mare,or to the later,almest episcepal, 
friendliness ef T. S. Eliot(12). 
Here was all the glamour ef the undefined. Sense er separate sentiment matterec 
hardly at all. Unlike my well-loved Wordsworth this was semeene to be heeded 
through the ear and not the mind(17). "Time dreps in decay,/Like a candle burnt 
eut"; "Theugh yeu are in your shining days,/Voices among the crewd/And new 
friends busy with yeur praise,/Be net unkind er proud,/But think about eld fri- 
ends the mest:/Time's bitter fleed will rise,/Yeur beauty perish and be lost/ 
For all eyes but these eyes"(18). 
The women ef the Yeats family had been sacrificed te its men(19). Yeats's dram- 
atic iambics seem te me no better than those of Tennyson(21). Yeats,whese ear 
fer words was se perfect,was tene-deaf ,and could net recegnise the simplest 
tune(23). The dovecot was only just beginning te recever from the flutter inte 
which he had threwn it(26). 
The peet had been walking aleng slewly in a mood of abstractien so deliberate s 
as almest te appear self-conscieus. It was as though he demanded netice and at 
the same time repudiated it. He was teo plump,teo pedgy,and the bread black 
riband trailing frem his pince-nez,as well as the huge bew tie falling inte hi: 
waistceat,savoured ef affectation. Lennex Rebinsen: "He ceuld vary,and very 
rapidly,frem leanness te seutness. I used te tell him that he was like the meor 
that waxed and waned"(28).\ 
One Sunday a visiting preacher was lunching with us after church. He said if Ye 
-ats and Shaw were asked te assess their ewn merits in relatien te Shakespeare, 
Shaw weuld undeubtedly say "Shaw,Shakespeare,Yeats;" whereas Yeats weuld at 
least have the medesty te make it "Shakespeare ,Yeata,Shaw"(29). 
Katharine Tynan described Yeats as a meist-handed,shy youth(30). The "eager ané 
fervid" bey became the aleef stranger,and,presently,the angry and scernful eld 
mna(32).1f any iren curtain drepped between my father and Yeats,it seems fairly 
certain it was the peet and net the parsen whe drepped it. When ene ef his chil 
-dren was taken ill,the decter had te be smuggled inte the house by a side-deer 
and instructed beferehand that,if he encountered the peet en the stair,he was 
te pretend te be the electrician er the gas man. This lest he sheuld rouse the 
peet's anxiety and thus speil the flew of inspiration. "A Prayer fer My Sen" 
veices the wish ef all fathers of the newly bern: "And may departing twilight 
keep/All dread afar till merning's beck,/That ^is mother may not lack/Her fill 
ef sleep"(38). 
"Chin-Angles or Hew the Peets Passed",a caricature by Mac. The stery is teld ir 
Dublin that Yeats and A.E. set out respectively frem Merrien Square 82 and 84 
te see each ether-—-and passed at 83! The abeve shews hew it heppened(43). 

He had semething ef the eagle er the hawk in his expressian,s preud,interreg 
~atery,searching leok,alternating with an eblique,alemsy sly withdrawal from tł 
the perimeter ef censcieusness,as theugh he were not actually in a reverie but 
weuld like te be theught in ene (44). He had been a great success with the Swed- 
ish royal family,because,alone ef the recipients,en thet eccasien,he seemed te 
have seme feeling for monarchical ritual and had taken the treuble te stre bacl 
-wards after receiving his prize frem the reyal hands(46). Beth W.B. and A.E. 
leved talking,developing their theme closely and centinuously,se that a knife- 
blad ceujd net be thrust between their sentences(48), 
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They were beth committed te the eccult,semeone may say. Yes,but in an entirely 
different fashien. A. E. had taken the path ef Bhakti Yega,redemptie self- 
discipline and geod works; W. B. had fellewed all serts ef curious by-paths and 
side-turnings,spiritualism,Resicrucianism and se en(52). I pricked up my ears 
like a hare,suddenly alert amid alien corn(53’. 
L.A.G.Streng says that Yeats "had covered his tracks wittlan eld fex'es cunning" 
(57). The theme ef many peems ef his old age is net love but cepulatien. As a 
young man he drewthe insniratien fer some of his finest poetry frem the leve 
which Maud Genne inspired but did net return(63). Until quite late in life his 

| tetal earnings frem his beeks breught him inless than £200 a year. As well ther 
-efore as the "barren passion" he had this motive for remaining sirele. In eld 
age he became preoccupied with bedily love: "Yeu think it herrible that lust an 
end rage/Sheuld dance attentien upen my old age; /They were net such a plague 
when I was young; /What else have I te spur me inte seng?" In Hail and Farewell 
Meere reports at some length a discussien amengst seme ef his Dublin friends 
as to whether Yeats's love poetry was written eut ef a fulfilled er an unfulf- 
illed passion(64). A. E. defends his friend: "It has always heen a pure leve;" 
a remark which infuriates Meere,whe cries,"A detestable phrase,A. E! fer it im- 
plies that every gratified leve must be impure"(65). The love poems written te 
Mrs Shakespeare are the stagey and highfalutin stuff abeut curlews erying in 
the wind,passien-dimmed eyes and long heavy hair shaken out ever the breast (68) 
sickly and almest fin de siecle(70). "Hew far away the stars seem,and hew far/ 
Is our first kiss,and ah,hew eld my heart!" If this is the poetry ef a realised 
passion,hew much better is that ef the unrealised(71). 

` Already he had a virgin beard(74). "He is too young te write an ‘eccasienal® 

Jpeem. It was years befere I could even attempt te write a peem te erder"(76). 
Entering the drawing-reom upstairs I feund the peet leaning out ef the window 
talking uncencernedjy down inte the garden belew,and was given the impression,s 
as with se much that he did,that he was staging himself,wishec te appear unaw- 
are and yet was perfectly censcieus that Į was in the room all the time(81). , 
A. Es : "I still believe in Free Will and,te use the language of the astreleger 
it is always pessible fer a man te rise abeve his stars.". This is fellewed A 
several pages ef clese reasening befere he administers his spoonful ef seated: 

_NThe goodness ef The Old Bey(Laetze)(110). 

One ef the things I disliked in W. B. was his assumed pese of a man of the 
werld,and his acceptance ef bawdiness. Gegarty arrived, jauntily rubbing his har 
hands tegether and with his latest dirty stery already well-rehearsed(117). 
"Politics": “And maybe what they say is true/0f war and war's alarms,/But 0 the 
that I were young again/And held her in my arms!"(121). "The Wild Wicked Old 
Man": "But a cearse old man am I,/I cheese the second-best,/I forget it all a- 
while/Upen a woman's breast." Sème of thephaliic allusions in "The Lady end the 
Chambermaid" series suggest a too great obsses-ion with the physical(122). Am- 
iel: "A leving weman is the thing best fitted te save us frem the ebsessiens ef 
lust and the torments ef cerrupting images. It is love that saves us frem ereti 
—-cism....Artistic prurience is a disgrace te middle age....0f all the varieus 
temptations that have assailed me since I have been ef age te reflect,the only 
ene te which Ihave frequently succumbed has been the taste for ferbidden fruit, 
and the attractien ef loose veluptueus reading"(125). 
Streng points eut Yeats's debt te Wilde fer having remarked that a man ceuld 
speak the truth until: he were a mask(128). 
A shrewd peet will never acknewledge his sources er allow his devetees even te 
imagine that he has had any. HisMuse must spring fully armed like Athene frem 
the head 
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efleus if she is te be respected. And se wise peets keep their meuths shut, ju: 
as the prececieus 18-year-eld auther ef a recent French best-seller listed—— 
Raymend Mertimer peints eut---almest every classic French nevelistfrem Balzac 
te Preust as amengst these whe had influenced her prefeundly,but was shrewd 
eneugh te emit the name ef Celette whese influence seemed te him parameunt 
(136). Yeats: "Gerard Hepkins,whom I knew,was an excitable man---unfitted te 
active life and his speech is always sedentary,the reverse ef that of his 
friend Bridges,when Bridges was at his best. Gerard Hopkins never understood 
the variety of pace that censtitutes natural utterance....Hopkins is the way 
ent ef life,Bridges is the way inte life....In my experience literature is a 
|o eleng war against the sedentary element in speech"(137). A good deal of 
Bridges's werk smells far more of the lamp and the library than that ef Hopk- 
ins. Yeats had semething ef a hunch against Hepkins whe had deprecated Mesada 
in a letter te Patmere(138). Yeats's passage on Hopkins in his introduction ti 
The Oxford Book of Modern English Verse is nonsense from a number of angles. 
One cannot say that one theme is harder or softer than another("My generation 
began that search for hard positive subject-matter..."),any more than one can 
say that the brothel is more realistic than the marriage bed(139). "'Life 
death does end and each day dies with sleep'(Hopkins,Poems,2rd ed.,p.107) is 
sedentary because those words are neither in the order of thought nor the orde 
-er of speech. They are a jumble nobody ever found except on a piece of paper. 
eeoMy generation revolted against ‘poetical diction' and Ilopkins was of the 
generation that elaborated it. He had it in one form,Swinburne in another.... 


pN What Heine said was that a Frenchman cursing was more pleasing than an Englist 


yy? -man saying his paryers." If the inversion "Life death does end" is inexcusab- 
GA jle,then a great many other lines in English poetry will have to go too,includ- 


/ ing Yeats's own "poetry and music I have banished." He revolted in favour of € 
ffi poetic diction which would be entirely his own. He was like those rebels who 
Bf (overthrow an existing aristocracy as showy,effete and tyrannous,and presently 
>`" appear wearing a whole chestful of decorations themselves(144). 

/pd)> Gogarty arrived and amused me. He had no sooner sat down than he remarked to 
Kat Yeats that pe would sooner be left out of it all,he did not want to be a memb 
1x7 ‘er of the new Irish Academy. This was the right appraoch to W.B. There was ne 

-ver anyone with whom Brer Rabbit's technique of "Don't throw me into the bri- 
Sn patch,Brer Fox" was more effective(151). George Moore's name was mentioned 
and instantly that favourite topic,was he or was he not imrotent,and,if impot- 
ent,always impotent or only impotent on his own confession after 40,was once 
more being discussed. It looked as thought Yeats was trying to use Gogarty as 
his stalking-horse,getting him to say things in print about Moore which he hac 
not the courage to say himself(152). J.Y.0'Reilly had whispered to me that he 
was sure that Yeats himself was now impotent. Yeats brushed the whole subject 
à homsexuality aside with lordly contempt. "Simply a matter of birth control' 
153°. 
He enjoyed throwing the apple of discord for its own sake(161). Hail and Fare 
-well records Yeats's sneer: "I hear that Dunsany is going to found dliterary 
review to give groundsel to A.E.'s canaries." They were not always even cana- 
ries,they could sink lower in the natural scale. "To a Poet[A.E.l, who would 
Have me Praise certain Bad Poets,Imitators of His and Mine"; "But was there 
ever dog that praised his fleas?"(162). Seamas MacCall said of him: "He riflec 
the Irish pantheon to build himself a rockery." Lia m Brophy: "He tried to eli 
-minate the marks of his race from his former poems"(163). He never realised 
that,if you have been unfair to a person,it is not enough to raise a hierarch- 
ical hand,wurmur a brief recantation,and expect all to be immediately well. 
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Furthermore ,he lays himself open to the not very pleasant suspicion of modify 
-ing his standpoint only after those whom he had wronged had shown a suffici- 
ently formidable resistance. Vae victis. A Thomas Bodkin who had not succeed- 
ed to the directorship of the National Gallery of Ireland might easily have 
enjoyed Yeats's dislike and contempt to the end of his days. Dunsany reacted 
so sharply to associate membership of the Academy that he was presently made 
a full member,and in 1933 was given the Harmsworth Prize(165). I shall not 
libel the opposite sex by saying that when he quarrelled he employed the tact 
as -ics of a woman. Woemn,to give them their due,quarrel just as openly as men. . 
` Yeats quarrelled with the relentless deviousness of a ‘eunuch of the Sultan. 
He was proud of his cunning. Strong: "'I must smooth him down,' he said soft- 
ly,when a life-long friend had gone off in a huff"(166). Rumour was already 
afloat that Yeats had been asked to do an Oxford anthology which would be the 
\ making or the marring of us all. F. R. Higgins was asked to bear me in mind, 
and,if a right moment arrived,to remind W.B. tactfully of my existence(169). 
"There are three people in Dublin whom I dislike. Dunsany because he is rude 
to his wife in front of the servants,Monk Gibbon because he is argumentative, 
and Sarah Purser because she is a petulant old woman." Dunsany's real crime 
was Sarah's crime,and everyone's crime who opposed the poet,even over some 
trifle(170). Presently,Yeats got up from his chair and said slowly and with a 
almost rehearsed deliberation "Oh,Gogarty,I"m doing this Cambridgef sic} Book 
of Modern Verse and I don't want to overlook anything of yours. Have I got al] 
your books?"(179). As he said it he gave a look,almost a leer,in my direction 
Gogarty respojnded with alacrity(180). Exclusion from the anthology was a defi 
-nite blow. In the very first sentence of his introduction he was to write: 
"J have tried to include in tùis book all good poets who have livec or died 
from three years hefore the death of Terrvson to the present aouent..." That 
is cofiuitive cnoigh “cr enyone. If one's name was not there,it was because 
one's work was negligible. But it is curious-——all the Irish poets with whom 
he had quarrelled or who stood in his disfavour were omitted: Katharine Tynan 
(181) who figured in the original Oxford Book, Dunsany,Austin Clarke,Seumas 0' 
Sullivan. Yeats regretted the absence of Robert Graves,through circumstances 
“beyond my control." G aves himself gave the circumstances in The Crowning Pri 
vilege,p.117: "While in Majorca,he wrote asking Laura Riding and myself for 
adive: which younger English poets should be included in his new anthology? 
We suggested James Reeves....Yeats rejected Reeves with this really devilish 
comment: ‘Too reasonable,tov.truthful. We poets should be good liars,remember- 
ing always that the Muses are women and prefer the embraces of gay,warty lads’ 
So we decline to contribute ourselves"(182). The prestige value of Yeats's ani 
-thology,at the time when it appeared,was enormous. If you were not there, 
you were no-One; if you were there,you had reeeived the imprimatur of the 
greatest living poet. Austin Clarke took the very private revenge of never op 
-ening the anthology (183). I derived only a slight degree of comfort from Qull 
-er-Couch's snort of rage at the mere mention of the book(184). 
His whole attitude at A.E.'s graveside was strange. He refused to make any fur 
-eral oration: "If I spoke at all I would have to speak the bad as well as the 
good"(186). Lennox Robinson said to me: "I used to see the two of them hobnob 
~bing happily together by the fire like two cronies. “hen some stranger might 
come in and instantly Yeats would set out to make A-E.look small." To he A.E. 
's man was about the worst recommendation anyone could have with Yeats. Their 
ways had parted at quite an early stage. A.E. had no interest in occultism 
(187). He said to Strong,after he had ggge undergonef{ the gland operation 
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to which some critics have attributed his abnormal interest in copulation: "A. 
E. should have the operation....He would never consent to it,he would die soon 
-er" (190). 3 
When I spoke i was "argumentative" ,and when I put a curb on my tongue I "spoke 
nothing but commonplaces." (193). I was to be quietly shouldered out of the 
way. I was to be jostled off the pathway into the gutter where I rightly belon 
-ged(194). Then,when this proved impossible,Pamela Travers was to be quickly 
discarded; we were to come to terms. I was in the position of a man knocked to 
the ground, and then,when his co-operation appears essential ,picked up,dusted 
aand given a friednly chuck under the chin. "I must smooth him down. I must 
smooth him down!"(199). I did not lose my temper. I said coldly and quietly: 
"In any case,having once offered the job to Miss Travers,I think you would hav 
had to keep faith with her"(201). 
Y eats's letter to Lady Elizabeth Pelham: "The abstract is not life and every- 
where draws out its contradictions. You can refute Hegel but not the Saint or 
Scie Song of Sixpence"(210). 
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F.AeLeaz The Life.of John Miccleton hurr 

N, So draped in fig-leaves as rather to pique the reader s curiosity than aprerse\ 
it(ix). 

spine hoy worked so hard that-he hoisted bimself crois onto the proleteriat(3) 
That was the price to he paid for rising aboye your statian. If she subnitted 
as è vife,she «vst have grieved as a girl (4). Of al? ‘dlesses,the lover middle 
colss has most to fear. The proletariat ` is secure by conparison,if orly, hecause 
it can sink no lower. ‘is work—fraye?. teuper (8). 
His life.at this time wes entirely fluid,rea Y for any nould it wes poured’ in- 
to. Wheat peered for his personal convictions were thoze of the circles he mev- 
ed it. ie etope? persona after persona(18). 
"Modernism means...Dergsonism in Philosophy... .Now Bergsorism stendg fpr Post 
Txpressionisa ir its essential neanfng"("#) . To salve his self-ésteen with $hi 

D'irerent of self—Prametisetion(23). ; 
(ne. "adventure? hoc ertet in n .dseerriage,rxother in «> olortionga third in- 
en operetion for peritonitis. Krtherize he? had eno of tre conquering nale 
(30). Murry "was a ter:ibly ‘innocent! lover" en? Katherine mace re at: empt to 
initiate hia(31). 3 she never confided in ‘im,es he Cid in her. Even when they 
finelly realized thet itheir hopes of a child were to be disnppointed,she never 
divulger the cause: she gave hin to understend. that it’ lay with kime In him 
She foun? "e symbol anc neerretion of Xer lost in-ocence". It wes not till 40 
yeers later that he nées tie facts cf her cralier life---fron A. Alpers' 
Katherine Mansfiele (3: 2). Katherine: ee can't fry'a seusage without thinldting 
‘about God! "(32 
ME sie a net barrenet et uet time without being jerked out of their “orbits 

39 . 
"She wentec ne to renain en inrocent lover: ewe then, che get bored with ~e for. 
being an unexcitirs one. Mence her stapic cn? cecply cisappointing efnir with 
Carco" (43). 
Cn His Fyodor fostocvskyhe said: "I Was hardly store than the emannensis of a 
boot thnt wrote itself"(4g). 
Lawrences "Cut of the est A ére wos one Jucas. In odern life,there are 
‘twelve. Jucases in the trelves. isciplee" (51). š 
It wes not only thet Murr had Forat sin his own experience,a clue to Kerts;. he 
had foun? in Keats a chap vis own etperience (s0). ",..war broke upon a race 
of nen only half corsciou T their strength,end vaguel y believing, that the 
strength itself was z guarantee against tre nisuse of it"(es).: 
The historic feud “hetween The Atheraevn end The London Mercury(62). Tre Tresid 
—ent of the Royal Institute threatened hin with ar action see e griticisn ent- 
kefa. g the only thing to Te seid ebout the i.1.is R.I.Pe"(29). à 
nerine made hirr “write a cold and foraal letter to ea Elizabeth Bibese: 
—B,with vhor he was frien¢ly(1). 

When it'cane to literay bete saree? £ very weelnesg turned tô ‘strength, 
for rot only was his ausceptibility to the lig: itest nuance of feslingin poe 
proportionate (1il! ke the klind man's touch) ‘to his everyday impercipience... (36 
The episoce of "Vere" prompted the story of Ethel Gokkett and Burlap in Iluxley 
ts Point Counter Point. Vere later became rs J.wW.N.Sulliven(116). 
Frieda and Murry .ceclared their love to each other. When it cane to the point, 
Murry didn't take her but persuaded her to return to Lowrence(118). From that 
time forward ,liurry becane,ofter Frieda herself,the object of Lawrence's: nost 
vindictive attacks(120) 
Violet le Maistre,e yernatitejattractite girl of 23 who wroshippeč Murry and b 
bécame his second wife(122). Het ‘short story "A Quecr Old Man" was included 
in Ed, rd O'Drien's ve cath 1o (155). 
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She rskeë for nothing better than to step into Katherine's shoes. Nis. friends: 
shook their heads over what they. took for his overrating of’ her talent; her 
relatives grieved to sec her adépting Katherine's dress,hair-~style, handwriting 
and menuerisms(139). When she learned that she was consunptive,she excleineds 
"0 I'm so glace! I wantec this to happen....I wentéd you to love me as much as 
you loved Katherine---end how could you,without this?"(144). ; 
Cne man's Queer Strect is another's Perk Lene,yare his standards were, high(147) 
Shaw: If the bock God is readable I'fd read it. Dpt I wern you that if you 
show the faintest symptom of sentientality,tiie book will Imock the bottom out 
of the waste paper kaskèt." Chetsreton: "Murmy,on fifiding 1s bop Lieu/Chose 
_Sdifficile a croire,/Illogically said ‘Acieu,'/But God said ‘Au Revéir. '"(158). 


Lawrence: "It's no goc our riecting-—cven when ve gre imaortal spirits,we 
shaN dwell in different Hades"(161). Murry sped to the South of France to pay 
hig last respects to Lawrence. There,hovever,he wet Frieda: and this time ,the- 
re was no holding back. "With her,end with her for the first time in my life, 
I knew what fulfillement in love really meant." When he returned efter that, 
it wes with "a clue"(165). Girlish adstrers hang ahout his nec like garlands. 
Dilost of Murry's friendstwere shoc’ed by his marriage to his children's nurse 
Betty Cockhayne,'feayint up another Mell for hinself"(183). Simple ,passionate 
and blindly possessive,she was incapable o? reasoning.."An I ettracted only 
by two kirds of oÿmen---one that I Kill,they other that kills ne?"(147). 
",,ecerteinly not many “hristians now the experience of ‘heing consumed even 
D to tears by the reading of Des Karitel"(190): 
He never forgot beingpresentec to an enormous audience-by the President ofthe 
University of Minnesota,"efter a long arc well deserved eulogiun,as the inter- 
nationelly famous Dr Gilbert Murray"(227). 


‘Betty would heer nothing of “separation(289). Mary Gamble,19 years younger thar 
Murry(°70). Lieison en? then marriage after Betty's ceath. 

“Eerenber the worc ofthe noenployec mans "Tor us your sesce is wor,cne your 
ver is perece!" (275). 

Nietzsche on the philologists sn? the Greeks: "They have not'inr to say to 
each other,an? that is what goes bythe name .of 'objectivity'"(345). 
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Edith J.Monley: Henry Crabb loLinson on Books & Their Writers. 
Vol.I. : 


Preface: His judgments stand the test of time unusually well(v). Fvture students 
will not be obliged to wade through the mamuscripts in order to find what they 
require ,nor to "climb o'er the house to unlock the little gate"(vi). 
Reid's epigram on George Dyer? "The world 411 say,my gentle Dyer,/Thy Odes do ve 
-ry ruch vant. fire./Repair that faultgmy gentle Dyer,/And throw thy Odes into 
the fire"(4). : 
Late in life,after I had refused to speak to hin,Hezlitt said to Mary Lamb: "Rot 
-inson cuts me,but I shall never cease to have a regard for him,for he was the 
first person thet ever found out there was anything in me."...lle was excessively 
shy,and in company the girls always made gae of hime Like other gross sensual- 
ists,he had a horror of the society of ladies,especially of smart and handsome’ 
and modest young wonen(6). ` l 
I met Sir Charles Bunbury..ewhen I was, walking with Lambe... Lamb was all astoni- 
shment. "I had no idea that you knew Sheridan." "No more I dow That's Sir Charl- 
es Bunbury." "That's impossible. I have known him to be Sheridan all ny life(9}). 
That shall be Sheridan. You thief! Y ou have stolen my Shéridan"(10). ` 
William Combe wrote novels---one I recollect reading, and being amused by it-——— 
The German Gil Blas... I used to enjoy the anecdotes he told after dinner,until 
one day...Fraser said: "...What he relates is often true,except that he makes 
himself the doer. He gives us well-known anecdotes and only transfers the actior 
to himself"(12). . à p 
T asked Mne de Stael what she thought of Coleridge. "That," she replied,"he is 
very great in mènologue,;but he has no idea of dialogue." ...Lamb,to my surprise, 
a sserted Coleridge to be the greeter man. le preferred the Mcriner to anything 
Wordsworth had written. Wordsworth,he thought,is narrow and confined in his vi- 
ews....He does. not,like Shakepeare,become everything he pleases,but forces the y 
reader to submit to his individual feelings(17)....He had been showing Smith an. 
engraving of a female figure which he deems handsone,and on leaving it exclaimed 
: "Well,what do you think of my beaut#?" Smith became quite grave and embarrasse 
-ed and said: "Why,sir,from all I have-heard of you,as well as from what I have 
myself Seéen,I certainly entertain a very high opinion of your abilities,but I 
confess that I have not yet thought or forned any opinion concerning your persor 
-al pretensions." Smith was a Scotsman...."lle has the most literal understand- 
‘ing," said Lamb....Soreome mentioned Shakespeare's anachronism in which [ector 
speaks of Aristotle. "Thet's what Johnson referred to," said Lamb,"when he said: 
Pe panting Time toil'a after hi: in vein.'"(18). 
Coleridgg represerted the Irish as owing all they possessed to us....that a peor 
~le who are highly civilized ought to conquer and govern semi-barbarians for the 
camion good; but then,he confessed,they shoulc civilize their subjects....lle als 
-o.considerec the origina! conquest of Ireland as necessary to the welfare of 
England(19). g - 
‘Shakespeare's fools...Coleridse considered as sup; lying the place of the ancient 
chorus.,..Shakespeare imitates li‘e,ningled,as we find it,with joy and sorrow. 
We meet \yvith characters who are,as it were,unfeeling spectators of the most pasè 
-ionate situations, constantty in life. The fool serves to supply the place of so 
me such uninterested person,wner~ all the-eharacters besides have interest.glhe 
ancient crama,...is distinguished from the Shakespeartan in this,that it exhib- 
its a sort of ebstraction,not of cherecter,but of idea. A certain sentiment or 
passion was exhibite!’ in all its purity,unnixef with anything that co lc inter- 
fere with its effeck(21). # fn # Proun, ACTE TZ PIB: 
H ezlitt on Blake: "ile has no senseof the ludicrous,anc,as to a God,a worm craw, 
“ing in a pri is as worthy an object as any. other,all being to him indifferen 
7, CE 
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aah spoke highly of Rameau's Nephew without knowing it was translated by me 
Labs] 
ope 
I acted: "Blake is like a man whe lifts e burdcen,too heavy for him; he bears it 
a n instent,it then falls on and crushes him"(25). 
Coleridge said that Southey wanted mocifyrinr pover--—e was a jewel-setter; what 
“ever he read he instantly applie: to the formation or adorning of a ‘story.... le 
said none of his works had heen popular; and it was only fron his connection 
with Southey,he supposed,that he was so much known(26). 
Lamb's sister's illness leaves hin in no other state that outward affliction, or 
violent- ard false spirits which he vorkse hiuself into,to subdue his real feel- 
ings(27). ° 
Coleridge seid thet all systems of philosdphy might he reduced to two,the dynam- 
\ical and the mechanical,the one converting all quantity into quality, the ather 
vice ‘verse....lle represented the Edinburgh Review as being a concentration of al 
the smartness of all Scotland..Edinburgs is a talking town,and whenever in their 
conversaziones a single spark is elicited,it is instantly caught,preserved,and 
brought to the Review. le cenied humour to the ration(28)....Southey's severity 
he ascribec to the habit of reviewing. Southey had said of Coleridge's poetry 
that he was a Puteh imitator of the’ Germans. Coleridge quoted this,not to expr 
ess any displeasure,but to show in what way Sputhey could sneak even of him.... 
Coleridge's antipathy to the Irish I cannot share in(29). 
The painting Hazlitt hac made of ,...a handsome young man hac been sent home 
with en abusive letter by the mother. Poor Hazlitt left town in great aronyeee. 
It is a good caricature likeness,but a coarse painting(39). 2 
Lexb vas still poorly and not in spirits even to pun(40). Coleridge praised warr 
-ly an essay on liogarth by Larb,and spoke of wronzers of subjects as well as 
_» writers on them(42). 
Lamb corrected me not angrily,hut as if really pained by the expression "poor 
Coleridge," I accidentally madquse of, "Me is a fine fellow,ir spite of all his 
faults and wealmesses. Call him Coleriège---I hete ‘poor Coleridge,' I can't 
‘bear to hear pity applied to such a one"(48), Lo à 
Coleridge related some curnious anecdotes of his son Hertley..,..hen about five. 
eeeWhich Hartley?...There is a deal of Haärtleys...There's Picture Uartley...and 
hadow Hartley,and there's Echo Uartley,and' there's Catch-me-fast Hartley" (44). 
Moore sometimes clothes a most licentious doctrine in a veil of thin allegory. 
Concubinage and marriage are presented under the form of Wreath and Chain,,.sIt 
is in vain urged that the "Chain would meke the Wreath so strong," "The Wreath 
would make the Chain so soft!"(709....Dut he is as good ‘a poet as a mere sensval 
~ist ought to hef4G}. 
Colerdige considered neither of them[Scott and SoutheyJas pocts(48)....Colerdige 
wurde eingeladen etwas aus Christabel herzusagen aker er konnte cie Worte nicht 
erinnern, Zum ersten Mahl sah ich ihp offenbar v. Getraenk af “izirt. Doch sagte 
er nichts Unschickliches(49). 
Walked into the Zity to distribute Coleridge's bills....That‘’a man of preeminent 
talents should be reduced to the necessery£sie.d of soliciting for guineas and ev 
-en for rollars is a nost painful thing to see....l never felt before how inace- 
quate the highest powers of the mind are to produce felicity without the concurr 
-ence of prudence(50)....There was throughout his lecture too much apology,too 
much preference to what he had before written,too much promise of what was to co- 
. me. This is his great fault(51)....1 was not a little surprised to find hin vory 
puch bf a Schellingianer,of which I had no idea. At least,his mode of comparing 
‘the fine arts and of antithetically considering all their elements opreered to 


me very similar(52). Of iepa p 70,6? 
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Coleridge's lecture....He surpassed himself in the art of talking very amusing- 
ly Without speaking at all on the subject to which the audience was especially 
invitec....Th¢ran is absolutely incorrigible. But his vitia are,indeed,splendid 
—a...eLamb: "Coleridge said in his advertisement he would speak about the nurse 
in Romeo and Juliet,and so he is delivering the lecture in the character of the 
nurse"(53)....Hislecture.on Yamlet....striking observations on the virtue of 
action and the futility of talents. that divert from rather than lead to action. 
I doubt whether he did not design that an application should be made to himself 
ee ecHazlitt's first lecture....ïle read ill a very, sensible book; andas he sec 
to have no conception of the difference between a lecture and a hook,his lect- 
ures cannot possibly be popular ,hardły tolereble(57)....He delivered himself 

in a low,monotonous bi py i eyes fixed intently. on his book,not once dar- 
ing to look on his eudience(58)..,..Coleridge excited a hiss once by walling 
Johnson a fellow,for which he happily apologised by observing that it was in 
the nature of evil to beget evil,and that he had,theréfore,in censuring Johnson 
fallen into the same fault(58)....At Bristol,a fellow came to his lecture and 
hissed hims " Why,if you are so public-spitited,do you take money at the door?" 
"For a reason," said Coleridge,"which I am sorry in the present instance. hag n 
been quite successful+—to keep out blackguards' (59). 

Jen.26th 1312. Godwin and Sergeant Rough first met. On the very next day, Godwin 
called onhe to say how he lited the Sergeant,adving,"By the bye,do you think 
he vould lend me £50 just now,as I an in great want?" Ile hąd not left me an 
hour before Rough came with the sarie question---he wanted to have a bill discou 
-nted,did I think that Mr Godwin would do it? With both was this habit so fixed 
and'so well Imown that sensitive or delicated persons were afraid tofnvite 

them to meet persons of Imowm caret terri 9, à 


_\ Godwin said he thought Shakespeare utterly üneble' to portray a hero; he had no 


Vv 


idea of the character(66).- 

Hazlitt related an Indian legend of a Brahman who was so devoted to abstract me 
-ditetion thot he,in pursuit of philosophy,quite forgot hos moral duties and 
neglected ablution. For this he was degraded from the rank of humanity and tran 
~sforned irto a monkey. But even when a monkey he retained his original propen- 
sities,for he kept apart fron other monkeys and had no other delight thon in 
eating coconuts and studying metaphysics. "I,too," said Hazlitt, "shoul be very 
well contented to pass my life like this monkey,did I but know how to provide 
myself with a substitute for coconuts."...Coleridge declared that when many 
years ago he began to study philosophy he set out from a passage in Proclus at 
the point where Schelling appears to be. And her with modifications he,Colerid- 
ge,has remained, From Fichte and Schelling he hrs not gajned any great idea. Te 
Kant his obligations are infinite,not so much from what “ant has taught him in 
the form of doctrine as fron the discipline Kant has taught him to go through. 
e.eColeridse has no objection whatever to see Wordsworth,either alone or in the 
presence’ of friends,but he will not consent to the proposal made that. he should 
meet Wordsworth with Montasu in order that he and Montagu should be confronted. 
"I cannot endure to meet a man like Montagu(70) and to stane à trial with him 
which of us is a liar. I will write to Wordsworth a detail of all Montasu said 
to me....l will believe implicitly anything Wordsworth says"(71)....Ile said 
that Montagu did actually make use of the prase,"Coleridge hes rotted his enr- 
trails out with," etc.(72)...-Wordsworth denies having ever used such a phrase 
as rotten drunkard; such an expression. he could,as a man of taste,merely,have 
made use of, Neither did he ever say that Coleridge had been oamuisance in his 
family. Ne might,in the course of conversetion;ent in reference to certain 
habits ,have used the word "nuisance",which is a word he frequently makes use P 
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but he never employed it as the result or sumuary of his feelings towards Coler- 
idge...ele did not deny having said,"I have no hopes of him; I have Tong had no 
hopes of him..."(75)... Coleridge's genius Worcsworththought to be great,but his 
talents still greater ,ond it is in the union of so madh genius with so much tal- 
ent that Coleridge surpasses all the men Wordsworth ever knew..:.Wordsworth obs- 
erved of himself that he,on the contrary,has comparatively but little talent; , 
genius is his characteristic quality. If genius be creation and original product 
-ion from the stores of individual mind,and talent show itself in the power of 

appropriating and assimilating to itself the product of foreign minds....then I 


have always given toWorcsworth and Coleridge tue respective superiority in gen- 
ius and talents (TS). «Coleridge errie ial api? tates! ruch more feeling than 
Wordsworth...."I could not forget that Wordsworth had on leaving me,reminded me 
of the fact you stated concerning Schiller,that when he wa opened his entrails 
sas it were,eaten up,while his brain aws sound"(77)....low preferable is the 

coolness of such a man to the heat of Coleridge(80), 
Kirke White would not have been more than a Southey,said Rough. "And that would 
have been nothing after, all," said Wordsworth,———"when speaking of the highest- 
excellence," he acced.s..e. Wordsworth spoke with great contempt of Scott,and ill- 
ustrated his remarks on a phrase,"kindling a spark"-—-it is with a spark we kind 
-le aire ,etc..."The secret of his popularity is the vulgarity of his concept- 
ions..."(82)...s1 read Wordsworth some of Blake's poems; he was pleased with 
sone of them,and considered Blake-.as having the elements of poetry o thousand 
tines more than Byromçithey or Scott; but Scott he thinl:s superior to Cempbell. 
I was for carrying down the cescent to Rogers,but Wordsworth would not allow it. 
Rogers has.an effeminate mind(85),but he has not the bad,obscure writing of Camp 
-be11 (86). 

ig poke talked of the impossibility~of being a good poet without being e good 
man,ond urged the immorality of Goethe's works as a proof he is not a good ‘poet. 
Speaking of his own poems,Wordsworth said he princiapply valvet then as being 
a new power in the literary world....The poet first conceives the esential natur 
of his object.and strips it of all its -casualtiés:and accidental individual 
dress,and in tsis he is a philosopher; but to exhibit his abstraction nakedl+ 

would be the work of a sere philosopher; therfore he reclothespis idea-in an in~ 
dividual cress which expresses the essential quelity,and has also the spirit and 
life of a sensual object,and this transmites the philosophic into a poetic exhib 
-ition(89). Wordsworth quoted the picture of the Old Man in his Leech Gatherer 
and the simile ofthe stone on the eminence as an instance of an inecvinative crea 

À ~tion(90)... te said that perhaps there is as intense poetical fecling in his 
as Shakespeare's works,but in Shakespear the poeticel elements are mixed up with 
other things...In hin the poetry is reiner....0n my saying thet Southey had prai 
-sed his unpublished poens as superior to those published, Wordsworth seemed to 


resent this rath s a depreciation of the hatter than.e praise of the “ormer 
of hegel At, brad Sohn Le Ides” Decne omelet? 


Mr De Quincey burst into tears on secing Wordsworth(102). 

Thewant of religion and enthusiasm in Goethe is Coleridge's mind an irreparale 

defect...e+He said of Job: "This incomparable poem has been most absurdly inter- 

preted, Jek,far from heing the most patient of mengwas the most impatient of men 
and he was rewarded for bis i:patiencesse." Ile censured Schiller for o sort of / 
ve ntriloquism in poetry,-—by the bye,a Happy term(107). z 

Pye the poet laureate has a singular diseased affection: the sight of any éxten 
-ded plain,either the sea,or a heath,throws him into a nervous disorder exount- 

ing to convulsion, Fitzgerald 08 once with him when they were crossing Black- 

friars Bridge by moonlight. Pye caught a gliupse of the water with the reflect- 

ion of the moon upon it,and sank down into the carriage pretending to look(11®) 
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fd? his glove in order to conceal the trouble the sight gave him(J11). l 
Colerdige is & tautologist; but his covipass:is greater then usual,and therefore 
the tautology is not soon perceived(114)....He repeated Kennst du das Land with 

X tears in his eyés,and he parised the song of the Harper,which Walter Scott told' 
Coleridge was the original of his(a favourite scene) ninstrèl in the Lay(124). 

6 Edgeworth the father is said to be exceedingly ill—bred....lle said: "I have been 
forced this morning to be’ broiling in the sun alotg a dead wall because two duk- 
es think proper to live at different ends of Park Lane."...He and his daughetr 
called on Urs Barbauld. On entering the room(128),he said: "Madam,you are indebt 
ed to me for this lady's company"(129). 

H azlitt always vindicates Duonaparte,not because he is insensible to his enormo 
us cries, but out of spite to the Tories...,Stulti in contraria currunt(133). 
W.Taylor complains,and with reasoyj,that Wordsworth wants nroportions-lle says the 
he looks at a spider's line with a microscopic eye,and fancies it a cable(135). 
Salkurtala. It is really a very pleasing and even interesting piece,and is a per- 
fect drama....an exquisite purity and delicacy,quite unearthly and paradisaical 
in its frame. Arcadian manners are bestial compared with it. the atnosphere is 
too fine for European orgens to pretthe... (140). 

¿Pe Quincey is a tedious proser though a sensible nan. Île yearies by the uniforni 

«….=ty of his howilies,tnd he has no measure in his talk(1489 F162, 

amb related a droll story 6Ÿ a clerk in the India House suspected of living on, 
hunen flesh,and he introduced the whimsical conceit that among cannibals a man 
who would not join in the cormon diet would be called a misanthropist(144). 

_SWilheln Schlegel. conversed in English with me,anc he was curious to inquire shou 
our English poets(149), 

Leigh Hunt is so-exceedingly sensitive and impatiert of censure or reproach that 
his wife is in the hahit of opening all his letters and burning whatever she thi 
thinks would give him pain(155)....A callous man may be excused for dealing ab- 
out severe blows,but not the man who smarts at the slightest infliction(156). 
I recollect Wordsworth saying to me: "I have no need of a Hedeemer."...iirs Will- 
iam Pattisson objected to Wordsworth a want of sensibility,or rather passion,and 
she even meintained that one of the reasons why I admired him so much is that 
I never was in love(158). À 
De Quincey's monotono:s sentiental formality is very tiresome,;thoush he is a 
sensible man(162). Un, 
Wordsworth,in answer to tse comion reproach that “is sensibility is excited by 
objects which produce no effect on others,aëmits the fact and is proud of it... 
On «y gently alluding to the lines: "Three feet long and two feet wide," and cor 
-~fessing that I cared not read them out in ¢ompany,he said "they ought to be li- 
keds", Hazlitt said in his ferocious way that "if Lambiin his criticism had found 
but one fault with Wordsworth he would never have forgiven him"(166). 
Dunlop's History of Fiction,a book interesting mercly from the subject,and by ne 
means fron the manner in which it is treated(167). i 
H azlitt,when at Keswick,narrowly escaped being ducked by the: populace,and prob- 
a bly sent to prison for some gross attacks on women. We even whipped one woman, 
more puerorun,for not yielding to his wishes....He escaped to Wordsvorth,who 
„took hin into his house et midnight,gave hin clothes and money....Since that 
ime Wordsworth,though he never refused(169) to meet Jlazlitt when by accident 
“Rhey cane together,did not choose that with his lmowledge he should he invited.. 
¢eLamh,who needs, very little indulgence for hinself,is very inculgent towards 
others,and rather reproaches Wordsworth for being inveterate arainst Hazlitt (179 
It is o subject of concratulation,not reproach,that this Miss Porden's first wor 
should be without passion(172). ` 
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Lamb has a very exclusive taste,and spoke with equal contempt of Voltaire's tal- 
es_and Gil -Blas(177). 

Mason's Gray has greatly raised my opinion of Gray,who certainly was a man of de 
-licate taste,though but a gramnatical poet; he dealt in a sort of mosaic work, 
and had no other art than the culling pretty phrases and aptly fitting them. The 
callida junctura in his mind formed the whole ars poetica(179). 
Vathek...Johnsonian parade being blended with colloquial Tend liaritdes, and an un 
-successful atempt to unite the ceseciption of horrid situations and incidents 
with strokes of humour...,Barett's Heroine....1l wish I could keep my hands off 
worthless. hooks(181) $ 225,234,302, $96, {ri 

Stulti in contraria currunt——-and wise men and great men(183) when carrdei away, 
by strong feelings run with fools(194).. 

Coleridge asked me to lend him some books etc, and a related a history of the 
great injustice done him in the reports circulated about his losing hooks; and 
certainly I ought not to join in the reproacl,for he gave me today Kant's Works 
eeeelle talked about Goethe's work on the theory of colours: said he had some 
years back discovered the same theory....0n iy mentioning that I had heard that 
efi English work had been publishe:’ lately developing the same system,Coleridge a 
answered with great neivete that he was very free in connmunjcating his thoughts 
on the subject wherever he went...(18 35) f 

De Quincey was very ‘dirty and even squalid(187). 

I dia not like any of the three sisters,Mrs Coleridge is a very unpleasant women 
3 she is rot handsome (189),end her manners are obtrusive. She inquired aboët her 
husband with more affectation of feeling than real feeling... Hartley is a prim 
boy pedent....Southey is a manufacturer,and his workshop is his study....His tin 
-e is his wealth,and I shall,therefore,scrupulously abstain from stealing any 
portion of it(190). AaB RMS : ta frreeneman, ] ee Greek tabs ~ 

De Quincey says hinself“he is the second Greek scholar in tHe kingston, Ie is cer 
-tainly a man.of talents and a thinker,but he is very entêté and bores more than 
any one Ifmow....Ne still praises Wordsworth's poetry,but he speaks with no kind 
-ness of ‘the’ man. Île says he is incapable of friendship out of his own family... 
One of the most o°'ensive qualities of De £uincey's is that he likes nothing,he 
is poco curante(195). ' 

Lamb: “Hume and his wife and several of his children were “with me. He repeated 
the old saying,'One fool makes many." 'Aye,Mr Hume,' said I,pointirg to the chil 
-dren,'You have a fine family.'" Lamb had written to Coleridge ahout one of the 
-ir old Christ Hospital masters who had been a severe disciplinarian,intineting 
that he hopec Coleridge had forgiven all injuries. Coleridge replied that he cer 
-tainly had; he hoped his soul was in heaven,anc thet when he went there he was 
borne by a host of cherubs,all face and wing and without backsides to excite his 
whipping propensities! .. lle spoke of Hazlitt's late ferocious attack on Chlerid- 
ge: Such an article is like saluting a man: "Sir,you are the greatest man I ever 
sav," and then pulling him by the nose(197). 

Tieck has not a prepossessing exterior. Ile has a shrewd,clever face,but I Kean 
rather have thought him an able man of the world than a romantic poet....Coleri 
~ge was not in his element. His German was not good and his English was not free 
(207)... Tieck has no high opinion of Coleridge's criticism; but he seys he les 
learned a greal deal from Colericge,who has glorious conceptions about Shakegpe- 
are(Herrliche Idecn).’Coleridge's conversation he very much admires,anc thinks 
it superior to any of his writings. But he says there is such high poetry in 
Christabel....fount Schlabendorf quoted a saying of Mrs Wollstonecraft: "A lady 
he d hoastinesly said to her: 'Pour moi,je n'ai pas de temperanent.' She replied: 
Tant pis pur vous,medane. C'est un defaut de le nature'"(909), 
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Bio opraphical Preface: C Coleridge: “Excellent! 0! to have oo with Selden 
over -his glass of wine,making every accident an outlet and a vehicle of 
viad), Johnson: "A few of them[the French Ana] are good,but we have 
One book of that kind better than any of them-—Selden's Table—Talk." 
The Rev. Richard Milward was for many years Selden's amanuensis(2). 
BAPTISM. 2. In the Church of Rome it has this effect,it frees children 
from hell, They say they go into Limbus Infantum{Cf. Dante,Inferno,iv, 
28-35)(81)....1n England of late years I ever thought the parson baptized 
his own fingers rather than the child(82). 
BIBLE. 2. The English translation of the Bible is the best translation in 
the world,and renders the sense of the original best....The translation i: 
King James's time took an excellent way. That part of the Bible was given 
to him who was most excellent in such a tongue...and then they met toceth 
~er, and one read the translation,the rest holding in their hands some 
Bible either of the learned tongues or French,Spanish,Italian,etc.(83): 
if they found any fault,they snoke,if not he read on. 3. There is no book 
so translated as the Bible: for the purposefi.e. for examplej,if- I trans~ 
lagte a French book into English,I turn it into English phrase,not inte 
French English. It fait froids I say ‘tis celd,not it makes celd; but the 
Bible is rather translated into English words than into English phrase. 
The Hebraisms are kept,and the phrase of that languase is kent; as,for 
example: "He uncovered her shame." 5. Henry VIII made a law that all men 
might read the Scripture excent the servants; but no woman,except ladies 
and gentlewomen who had leisure might ask somehody the meaning (84). 10. 
Make no more allegories in Scrinture than needs must. The Fathers were to 
frecuent in thems; they,indee:,before they fully understood the literal 
sense,looked out for an allegory. The folly whereof vou may conceive thus 
: Here at the first sight appears to me in mywindow a glass and a hooks: I 
take it for granted "tis a glass and a book; thereupon I ro about to tell 
you what they sisnify: afterwards,upon a nearer view,they prove no such 
thing; one is box made like a book,the other is a picture made like a 
glass: where's now nv alierory? 11. Although we call the Scripture the 
Word of God(as it is),yet it was writ by a man,a mercenary man whose covy 
either might be false or he might make it false. For examle,here were a 
thousand Bibles printed in Ensland with the text thus: "Thou shalt comit 
adultery" (85),the word "not" left out: might not this text be mended?{[Tne 
King's printers were fined £3010 for this omiss@an. This edition,that of 
1631,is known as "the Wicked Bible"]..12. The Scripture may have more sen 
-ses besides the literal, because God understands all things at onces but 
a man's writing has but one true sense,which is that which the author 
com when he ere Spam 
4. For a bishop to nrench.,'yis to do oth- 

er r folks’ ofi Fee, es if Le Font of the house should execute the norter 
tg or. the cook's. inca (QT). Se Scaliger said of Erasmus: Si. minor esse- vo 


ereater Saha f J ES TA 

BOOKS. 4. Ponish books teach and inform what we pu ve know much out of 
themy—The—Kathers,Church_atory,Schoolmenyall pass for l'onish books; and, 

if vou take awav them,what learning will vou leave? (99)... These Puritan 

nreachers,if they have any things cood,thev have it out of Fonish hooks, 
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though they will not acknowledge it,for fear of displeasing the neonle. 
6rEr-eneverng-«-book;#tts-best-to-be-shortr-cthervise-he-thmt-E write 
against will suspect I intend to weary himjnot to satisfy him. Besides,in 
being tons I shall five my adaversary a huge advantare: somewhere or othe 
Ke will pick a hole. 7. In quoting of books,quote such authors as are 
usually read; others you may read for your own satisfaction,but not name 
them [ The Walpoliana records this mot of Bentley: "Having found his son 
reading a novel,he seid ‘Why read a book that you cannot auote?1#](100), 
9. To cuote a modern Dutchman where I may use a classic author is as if I 
were to justify my reputation,and I neglect ali persons of note and auali 
ty that know me,and bring ihe testimonial of the scullion in the sae 
ene 
CERFMONY. Of all neople ladies have no reason to cry down ceremony,for 
they take themselves slighted without it, Ant were they not used with cer 
cemony,with compliments and addresses,with less and kissing of hands, 
they were the pitifullest creatures in the wrid, But yet methinks to kiss 
their hands after their lips,as some do,is like little boys that after 
they eat the apple fall to the paring out of a love they have to the appl 
-e(101). 
CHRESTIANS. The Turks tell their people of a heaven where there is sens- 
ible pleasure,but of a hell where they shall suffer they don't know whit. 
Dine Christians quite invert this orders they tell us of a hell where we 
shall feel sensible ppin,but of a heaven where we shall enjoy we can't 
tell what(104). 
CLERGY. The clergy would have us believe them against our own reason,as 
the wo would have had her husband against his own eyes: What! Will 
youfbelive your own eyes before your own sweet wife! From Chaucer's 
Merchant's Tale)(110). 5. No one taxes the clergy wi ignorance. But to 
talk of that is like the fellow whe was a great wenchers; he wished God wo 
-uld forrive his lechery,and lay usury to his charge. The Clergy have wor 
=se faults(111). 
SELF¢DENIAL. Tis much the doctrinebf the times that men should not plea- 
se themselves but deny themselves everything they take delight ins not 
look upon beauty,weer no good clothes,eat no good meat,&c.,which seems 
the greatest accusation that cah be upon the Maker of all good things. If 
they be not to be used,why did God make them? The truth is,they that 
preach against them cannot use them theirselves,and then again they get 
esteem by seeming to condemn them(120). 
EVIL#SPEAKING. 3. Speak not ill of'a great enemy,but rather give him good 
words, that he may use you the better if you chance to fall into his hands 
The Spaniard did this when he was dying. His confessor told him(to work 
him to repentance) how the Devil tormented the wicked that went to hell: 
the Spaniard,replying,called the Devil "my Lord". "I hope my Lord the 
Devil is not so cruel" ,his confessor reporved him. “Excuse me",said the 
Don,"For el him so,I know not into what hands I may fall,and,if I 
happen into his, I PA perd he wilt use me th tter for 4 ving him good 
words" (127). Re Mec PTT A 
FRIENDS. Old pad, prb ie King James used to cali for his old shoes: 
they ve: were the easiest for his feet(134). 

e Js Pride may be ellowed to this & sé1Sé à man canno 
keep up his dignity. In gluttony there must be eating,in drunkenness ther 
mist be drinking: ‘tis not the eating nor 'tis not the drinking that is 
to be blame 
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blamed,but the excess. So in pride(140). 

JEWS. 2. tatic what—you-witt ofthe devs; thatthey—are-cursed, they—thrive 
where eter they come; they are able to oblige the Prince of their country 
by lending him money; none of them beg,they keep together,and for their 
being hated,my life for yours,Christians hate one another as mch(141). 
JUGGLING. tris not jugrling that is te be blamed,but mich jugeling; for 
the world cannot be governed without it. All your rhetoric and all your 
elenchs in logic come within the compass of jugeling{147). 

LANGUAGE. We have more words than notions,half a dozen words for the same 
thing. 5s Words must be fitted to a man's mouth. ‘Twas well said of a 
fellow that was to make a speech for my Lord Mayor,he desired to take mea: 
sure of his lordship's mouth(155). 

LIBELS. Thoush some make slight of libels,yyet you may see by them how the 
winds sits: as take a straw and throw it un into the atr,vou shali see by 
that which vay the wind is,which you shall not do by casting up a stone. ! 
More solid things do not show the complexion of the times so well as ball 
-ads and libels(160). 

MARRIAGE. 1. Of all actions of a man's life his marriage does least con- 
cern other people,yet of all actions of our life 'tis most meddled with 
by other people. 3. Marriace is a desperate thing. The frogs in Aesop wer: 
extreme wise; they had a great mind to some water,but they would not leap 
into the well,because they could not get out asain(168). 

MONEY. 2. Poele was beaten in Boccalineli.e. in a story in Boccalini's 
Ragouabli, di Parnasso for teaching his scholars a mathematical figure in’ 
his school whereby he showed that all the lives both of princes and priva 
te men tended to one centre,con gentilezze,hendsomely to ret money out o: 
other men's pockets and put it into their own(171); 

OPINION. 1. Opinion and affection extremely differ. I may affect a woman 
best,but it does not follow I must think her the handsomest woman in the 
world. I love apples hest of any fruit,but it does not follow I mst 
think apples to be the best fruit. Opinion is something wherein I go ab-. 
out to give reason why alt the world should think as | think. Affection 
is a thing wherein I lovk after the pleasing of myselft Coleridge: "Good! 
This is the true difference betwixt the beautifui and the asrecsble,which 
Knight and the rest of that phlêthos à: &theon have so beneficially confound: 
-ed") (176). 

POETRY. 5. 'fis ridiculous for a lord to print verses; 'tis well enourh 
to make them to vlease himself,but to make them public is foolish. If a m 
man in a nrivate chamber twirls his band-strings or nlays with a rush to 
please himself,*tis well enough; but if he should co into Flect Street, 
and sit upon a stell,end twirl a band-strine or play with a rush,then all 
the boys in the street would laugh at him. 6. Verse proves nothins but 
the cuantity of syliables: they are mot meant for logic(188). 

POWER. 2. They that govern most make teest noise. You sec,when they row 
in a barge,they that do drudrery-work slash,and puff,and sweat; but he 
that governa siés-auietly at the stern and scarce is seen to stir. Be 
Syllables govern the world(191). 

PRAYER. 10. Prayer should be short,without giving God{195} Almirhty reas~ 
ons why be should grant this or thats: he knows best what is food for us 


PREACHING, Nothin? is text but what was spoken in the Bible,and meant 
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thare for person and place; the rest is aprlication,which a discreet man 
nay do well; but ttis HIS Scripture NOt tie I oly Ghost: Cs the tone in 
preaching does much in working upon the people's affections. If a man 
should make love in an ordinary “tome his mistress would not regard hims 
and therefore he must whine. If a man should cry "Fire" or "Murder" in an 
ordinary Voice ,no body would come out to hel him(197). 18. Preachers say 
"Do as I say,not as I do". But if a phystcian had the same disease upon h: 
him that Ihave ,and he should bid me do one thing and he do quite another, 
could I believe "him? (199). 16. First in yoursermons use your loric,and 
then your rhetoric. Rhetorie Without lopie is like n treo with Leaves and 
blossoms but no root....An old blunt cormander at Cadiz made a speech to 
his Soldiers to this nurnose(200}s "What a shame wilt it be,yvou Enrlishme) 
that feed upon good beef abd brewess,to let those rascally Snaniards beat 
you that eat nothing but rantes and lemons"... . Rhetoric is verv sood or 
stark naught: there's no mediun in rhetoric. If I an not fully nersuoded, 
I laüsh ät the orator (701). FERRER ER entre penton tan an 
PRIESTS OF ROME. 6. For a priest to turn a man abe lies a dying is just 
Tike one thet hath a Ton* time sslicited à wosan and cannot obtain his 
end: at length makes her drunk,and so lies with her(206). 
REASON. [.In riving reasons men CaRORTY do with ws as the woman does with 
her child: when she voes to market about her business,she tells it she ro 
-es t0(207) to buy it a fine thinz,to buy it a cake or some plums: They 
vive us such reasons as they think we will be cntched withal,but never le 
let us know the truth..3 The reason of a thing is not to bé endwired aft 
-er till y ou are sure the thing itself be so. We comionly are at What's > 
=e Reason of it? before we are sure of the thins. Twas an excellent cue; 
gestion of my Lady Cotton,when Sir Robert Cotton was mepnifyins of a shoe, 
which aws Mose's or Noah's,and wondering at the strange shape and fashion 
its "But,Mr Cotton," says she,"are you sure it is a shoe?". 
RELIGIO. "I. King James daid to the fly," Have I three kingdoms,and thou 
st needs fly into my eye?" Is there not enough to meddle with upon the 


the fashion: one man wears : his doublet sissked nother laced, another plai 
; but every man has a doublet, So every man Wie Wie religions We differ al 
-bout the triminge 4- Men say they are of the same religion for ouiet- 


ness! sake; but,if the matter were well exämined,y où would scarce find 
vere any thore. T the same religion in all points(209). 


Tes. E a teh, since we have had many now we can stay a good while. 
We are just like a CRETE give him a plum,he makes his leas; give him a se 
-cond plum,he makes another leg; at last,when his belly is full, he forget: 


what he ought to do(520). - tee: 
WIFE. l. He that hath a handsome wife,by other men is thought hannys 'tis 


a pleasure to look upon her and be in her company; but the husband is clo: 
~yed with here 


~led the sheep to ask her if his breath smelt: she “aed “en he hit off 
her head for a fool. He called the wolf and asked him: he said "No"; he 


tore him in pieces for a flatterer(232). At last he called the fox and 
asked hims truly he had got a cold and could not smell(233). 
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Arthur Quiller-Couch: The Oxford Book of English Verse(1900). 


Preface: Nor have I sought in these Islands only,but wheresoever the Muse has fol 
-lowed the tongue which among living tongues she most delights to honour. In the 
very earliest poems inflection and spelling are structural ,and to modernize is to 
eee For the function of the anthologist includes criticizing in silence 
viii). 

John Heywood(?) 
A Praise of his Lady: I think Nature hath lost the mould/Where she her shape did 
take;/0r else I doubt if Nature could/So fair a creetnre make.//(82)...//In life 
she is Diana chaste,/In troth Penelopey;/In word and eke in deed steadfast. /--- 
What will you more we say?(83) 

Thomas Lodge 
Phillis: Love guards the roses of thy lips/And flies about them like a bee;/If I 
approach he forward skips,/And if I kiss he stingeth me(139). 

Robert Greene 
Fawnia: Ah! were her heart relenting as her hand,/That seems to melt even with 
the mildest touch(144). 

Robert Southwell 
Times go by Turns: The loppèd tree in time may grow again,/Most naked plants ren- 
ew both fruit and flower;/The sorest wight may find release of pain,/The driest 
soil suck in some moist'ning shower;/Times go by turns and chances change by cour 
-se,/From foul to fair,from better hap to worse.//The sea of Fortune doth not ev- 
er flow,/She draws her favours to the lowest ebb;/Her tides hath equal times to 
come and go,/Her loom doth weave the fine and coarsest web;/No joy so great byt 
runneth to an end,/No hap so hard but may in fine amend.//Not always fall of leaf 
nor ever spring,/No endless night nor yet eternal day;/The saddest birds a season 
find to sing,/The roughest storm a calm may soon allay:/Thus with succeeding turi 
God tempereth all,/That man may hope to rise,yet fear to fall.//A chance may win 
that by mischance was lost;/The net that holds no great,takes little fish; /In so- 
me things all,in all things none are crost,/Few all they need,but none have all 
they wish; /Unmeddle joys here to no man befalls /Who least,hath some; who most, 
hath never al1(151). 

William Shakespeare 
Love: Tell me where is Fancy bred,/Or in the heart or in the head?/How begot,how 
nourishèd?/Reply,reply./It is engender'd in the eyes,/With gazing fed;...(180). 
The Phoenix and the Turtles So they loved,as love in twain/Had the essence but in 
one;/Two distincts,division none;/Number there in love was slain.//(188)...//Prop 
-erty was thus appall'd,/That the self was not the same; /Single nature's double 
name /Neither ye nor one was call'd.//Reason,in pertes confounded,/Saw division 
grow together;/To themselves yet either neither;/Simple were so wel}, compounded 
(189). = fma ( peg tata CDE BY 
y Thomas Nashe =e 

Spring: Cold doth not sting,the pretty birds do sing---/Cuckoo, jug—jug ,pu—we , to- 
witta-woo! (201). 


Sir Robert Ayton 
To His Forsaken Mistress: I do confess thou'rt sweets yet find/Thee such an un- 
thrift of thy sweets,/Thy favours are but like the wind/That kisseth everything 
it meets:/And since thou canst with more than one,/Thou'rt worthy to be kiss'd by 
none.//The morning rose that untouch'd stands/Arm'd with her briers,how sweet she 
amells!/But pluck'd and strain'd through ruder hands,/Her sweets no longer with 
her dwells:/But scent and beauty both are gone,/And leaves fall from her,one by 
one.//(213)...And I shall sigh,while some will smile,/To see thy love to every 
one/Hath brought thee to be loved by none(214). 
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Ben Jonson 
The Shadows Follow a shadow,it still flies you; /Seem to fly it,it will pursues/ 
So court a mistress,she denies you; /Let her alone,she will court you./Say,are no 
women truly,then,/Styled but the shadows of us men?// At morn and even,shades ° 
are longest;/At noon they are or short or none:/So men atcweakest,they are stron 
-gest,/But grant us perfect,they'renot know./Say,etc. (217). 

George Wither 
The Lover's Resolution: Shall I,wasting in despair,/Die because a woman's fair?/ 
Or make pale my cheeks with care/'Cause another's rosy are?/Be she fairer than 
the dey,/0r the flow'ry meads in May,/If she think not well of me,/What care I 
how fair she be?//(255)...//Great,or good,or kind,or fair,/I will ne'er the more 
despair;/If she love me,this believe, /I will die ere she shall grieve;/If she 


alight me when I woo,/I cam scorn and let her go;/For if she be not for me,/Yhat 
care I for whom she be? 
Fhe Choices And a thousand flowers stand/Bending as to kiss his hand;/Out of 
Qe ch delightful store/One he may take and no more;/Long he pausing doubteth 
whether/0f those fair ones he should gather.//First the Primrose courts his eyes 
henthe Cowslip he espies; /(256)Next the Pansy seems to woo him, /Then Carnation 
w sn unto him;/Which whilst that enemour'd swain/From the stalk intends to strain 


Ar (As half-fearing to be seen)/Prettily her leaves between/Peeps the Violet,pale” 
to see/That her virtues slighted be;/...//Yet before he stoop'd so low/He his 
Fe eye did throw/On a stem that grew more high,/And the Rose did there espy. 
eee 257 L2 
William Browne 
Memory: So shuts the marigold her leaves/At the departure of the sun; /So from 
the honeysuckle sheaves/The bee:goes when the day is done;/So sits the turtle 
when she is but one,/And so all woe,as I since she she is gone.//...//I oft have 
heard men say there be/Some that with confidence profess/The helpful Art of Memo 
-ry:/But could they teach Forgetfulness,/I'd learn; and try what further art 
could do/To make me love her and forget her too(263). 
vas ES Jasper Mayne i 
br Times Time is the feather'd thing,/And,whilst I praise/The sparklings of thy lo- 
¿poks and call them rays,/Takes wing,/Leaving behind him as he flies/An unperceiv- 
Ov èd dimmess in thine eyes./His minutes,whilst they're told,/Do make us olds /And 
»n every sand of his fleet glass,/Increasing age as it doth pass,/Insensibly sows 
“wrinkles there/Where flowers and roses do appear./fhilst we do speak,our fire/ 
Doth into ice expire,/Flames turn to frost; /And ere we can/Know how our crow 
turns swan,/Or, how a silver snow/Springs where jet did grow,/Our fading spring 
is in dull winter lost./(301)...Lot's number out the hours by blisses,/And count 
the minutes by our kisses...(302). 
William Habington 
To Roses in the Bosom of Castara: In those white cloisters live secure/From the 
¿} rudéeblasts of wanton breath!-—/Fach hour more innocent and pure,/Till you shal 
Ú wither into death.//Then that which living gave you room,/Your glorious sepulch- 


/ re shall be./There wants no marble for a tomb/Whose breast hathlbeen\marble/to 
pë viime (303). hor bag PE ook Pree, f df 
sg r Richard Fanshawe 


A Rose: Blown in the morning,thou shalt fade ere noon: /What boots a life which 
in such haste forsekes thee? /Th@part wondtous froli being to dieho soon, /And 
passing proud a little colour makes thee./If thee thybrittle beauty so deceives, 
ow then the thing that swells thee is thy bane;/For the same beauty doth,in 
bloody Xeaves,/The sentence of thy early death contain./Some clomfs coarse À 
SAungs will pofson thy sweet flow wrd/If by the careless ‘Ploligh thou shalt be 
torn;/And many Herods lie in wait each hour/To mur‘ 


jd’ 


dr thee as soon as thou art 
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borng%/Nay,force thy bud to blo r tyrent breath/Anticipating life,to hast- 
en Reath(350). My? , lo, the title '~Yy dee, Le 
k . the E 


Jemés 


My thoughts’ evermore 
of $ eart,/Where I should solely be,/If others do pretend a Fart/. 
he with me,/Or if Committees thou erect,/And go’ on such a $core,/1'11 
at thy a TEA never love thee more.//...(354). 
R Thomas Jordan 
Coronemus nos Rosis antequam marcescant; In frolics dispose your pounds,shillings. 
and pence, / or we shall be nothing a hundred years hence. //(354) We'll sport and 
be free with Moll ,Betty,and Dolly,/Have oysters and lobsters to cure melancholy: / 
Fish-dinners will make a man spring like a flea,/Dame Venus,love's lady,/Was born 
of the sea;/With her end with Bacchus we'll tickle the sense,/For we shall be pasi 
it a hundred years hence.//...Though now she be pleasant and sweet to the sense, / 
“Will be dammably mouldy a hundred years hence.//...Let's eat,drink,and play till 
the worms do corrupt us,/'Tis certain,Post mortem/Nulla voluptas./For health, 
wwalth and beauty,wit,learning and sense, st all come to nothing a hundred ye- 
ars hence(355). 
` Richard Crashaw 
A to the Name and Honour of the Admirable Saint Teresa: Scarce has she blood 
enough to make/A guilty sword blush for her sake; / (363) 
Richard Lovelace 
The Grasshopper: O thou that swing'st upon the waving hair /Of some well-filled oa 
-ten RS pr a every night with a delicious tear/Dropt thee from heaven,where 
thou wert rear'd!//The joys of earth and air are thine entire,/That with thy feet 
and wings dost hop and fly; /And when thy poppy works,thou dost retire/To thy carv 
~ed acorn-bed to lie.//Up with the day,the Sn thou vel, ,om'st then,/Sport'st in th 
gilt pleits of his beams,/And all these merry days mak'st merry men, /Thyself ,and 
melancholy streams(373). 
i Abraham Cowley 
The Epicures Crown me with roses while I live,/Now your wines and ointments gives 
\ JAfter death I nothing crave,/Let me alive my pleasures have:/All are Stoics in 
\the grave(376). 
à Anonymous 
Two Rivers: Says Tweed to Till---/"What gars ye rin sae still?"/Says Till to Twee 
—--/"Though ye rin with speed/And I rin slaw,/For ae majn that ye droon/I droon 
N twa." (446). 
Pipe and Can: The Indian weed witherèd quite;/Green at morn,cut down at night;/Sh 
-ows thy decay: all flesh is hay:/Thus think,then drink Tobacco.//(452) And when 
the smoke ascends on high,/Think thou behold't the vanity/0f worldly stuff ,gone 
with a puff:/Thus think,then drink Tobacco.//But when the pipe grows foul within, 
/Think of thy soul defiled with sin,/And that the fire dothit requires /Thus think 
then drink Tobacco.//The ashes,that are left behind,/May serve to put thee still’ 
in mind/That unto dust return thou must:/Thus think,then drink Tobacco(453). 
Love will find out the Way: Over the mountains/And over the waves,/Under the foun 
~tains/And under the graves; /Under floods that are eager Neptune obg, / 
Over rocks that are steepest,/Love will find out the way.//When there is no place 
/For the glow-worm to lie, /When there is no space/For receipt of a fly;/When the 
midge dares not venture/Lest herself fast she lay,/If Love come,he will enter /And 
will find out the way(454).//...But if she whom Love doth honour/Be conceal 'd 
from the day---/Set a thousand guards upon her , /Love will find out the way.//..- 
But if ne'er so close ye wall him,/Do the best that ye may,/Blind Love,if so ye 


call him,/He will find out his way.//Tou may train the eacla fy, 
x {+0 stoe] t,¢ your 
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fist; /Or you may inveigie/The Phoenix of the east;/The lioness,you may move “à 
give over her prey;/But you'll ne'er stop a lover-—/He will find out the way.// 
If the earth it should part him,/He would gallop it o'er;/If the seas should o'er 
-thwart him,/He would swim to the shore;/Should his Love become a swallow,/Throug! 
the air to stray,/Love would lend wings to follow,/And will find out the way.// 
(455)... 
William Strode 
Chloris in the Snows The wanton snow flew to her breast,/Like pretty birds into 
their nest, /But, overcome with whiteness there, /For grief it thaw'd into a tears / 
Thence falling on her garments' hem,/To deck her,froze into a gem(459). 
John. Dryden 
Ode to Mrs Anne Killigrew: 0 wretched we! why were we hurried down/This lubrique 
and adulterate age/(Nay,added fat pollutions of our own),/To increase the stream- 
ing ordures of the stage?/.../Unmixt with foreign filth,and undefil'd;/Her wit 
was more than man,her innocence a child./Art she had none,yet wanted none,/For 
Nature did that want supply:/.../Even love(for love sometimes her Muse exprest)/ 
Was but a lambent flame which play'dpbout her breast,/Light as the vapours of a 
morning dream; /So cold herself,whilst she such warmth exprest,/'Twas Cupid bath- 
ing in Diana's stream... (465). 
Hidden Flame: I feed a flame within,which so torments me/That it both pains my 
heart,and yet contents mes /'Tis such a pleasing smart,and I so love it,/That I 
had rather die than once remove it.//Yet he,for whom I grieve,shall never know it 
tongue does not betray,nor my eyes show it./No a sigh,nor a tear,my pain dis< 
closes,/But they fall silently,like dew on roses.//...//0n his eyes will I gaze,a 
and there delight me;/While I conceal my love no frown can fright me./To be more 
happy I dare not aspire, /Nor can I fall more low,mounting no higher (470). 
Charles Webbe 
Against Indifference: More love or more disdain I crave;/Sweet,be not still indif 
-ferent:/0 send me quickly to my grave, /0r else afford me more content! /Or love o: 
or hate me more or less,/For love abhors all lukewarmess.//Give me a tempest if 
‘twill drive/Me to the place where I would be;/0r if you'll have me still alive,/ 
Confess you will be kindito me./Give hopes of bliss or dig my grave:/More love or 
more disdain I crave(472). . 
Sir Charles Etherege £ 
Song: Then rack not lovers with disdain,/Lest Love on you revenge their pains /Yo 
are not free because you're fairs/The-Boy did not his Mother spare./Beauty's but 
an offensive dert:/It is no armour for the heart(472). 
To a Lady asking him how long he would love hers: Then since we mortal lovers are, 
7Ask not how long our love will last; /But while it does,let us take care/Fach mi- 
nute be with pleasure pasts: /Were it not madness to deny/To live because we're sur 
to die? (473). i 
John Wilmot,Earl of Rochester 
Love and Life: All my past life is mine no more; /The flying hours are gone, /Like 
transitory dreams given ribs ns images are kept in store/By memory alone.//Th 
time that is to come is not;/How can it then be mine? /The present moment's all my 
lots;/And that,as fast as it is got, /Phillis,is only thine. //Then talk not of in- 
constancy,/False hearts,and broken vows;/If I by miracle can be/This live-long 
minute true to thee,/'Tis all that Heaven allows(482). 
Matthew Prior 
The Lady who offers her Lookingglass to Venus: Venus,take my votive glass: /Since 
I am not what I was,/What from this day I shall be,/Venus,let me never see(491). 


William Congreve 
A_Hue and Cry after Fair Amoret: Fair Amoret is gone astray———/Pursue and seek 
hor,ev'ry lover;/I'll tell the signs by which you may/Ty, o wand'ring Shepherde A 
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discover.//Coquette and coy at once her air,/Both studied,tho'both seem neglected 
/Careless she is,with artful care,/Affecting to seem unaffected.//With skill her/ 
eyes dart ev'ry glance,/Yet change so soon you'd meer suspect them,/For she'd 
persuade they wound by chance,/Tho' certain aim and art direct them.//She likes 
herself,yet others hates/For that which in herself she prizes;/And,while she 
laughs at them, forgets/She is the thing that she issue). 


hr } James Thomson 
j bikie UTA Particular Friend: As those we love decay,we die in yack, Jaret 


after string is sever'd from the heert;/Till loosen'd life,at last but breathing’ 
clay, /Without one pang is gald to fall away. //Unhappy he who latest feels the 
blow! /Whose eyes have wept o'er every friend laid low,/Dragg'd ling'ring on from 
partial death to death, /Pill sdying,all he can resign is-—-breath(512). 
William Wordsworth 
Å Ode to Duty: Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong; /And the most ancient heav- 
ens,through Thee,are fresh and strong(607). En Ua] E 
% The Sonnets In truth the prison unto which we doom/Ourselvea po pris a is.).(608) 

Walter Savage Landor FÉES LE 
Late Leaves: The leaves are falling; so am 13/The few late flowers have mositure 
in thdeye;/So have I too./Scarce on my bough is heard/Joyous,or even unjoyous, 
bird/The whole wood through(667). 

Thomas Love Peacock 
Love and Age: We wander'd hand in hand together; /But that was sixty years ago.// 
I thought your heart was touch'd as nearly; /But that was fifty years ago.//0,then 
I thought my heart was breaking!---/But that was forty years ago.//And I lived 
on,to wed another:/No cause she gave me to repine;(684)/And when 1 heard you were 
a mother,/I, did not wish the children mine./.../But that was thirty years ago.// 
Y'ou grew a matron plump and comely,/You dwelt in fashion's brightest blaze;/.../ 
But that was twenty years ago.//Time pass'd. My eldest girl was married,/And I em 
now a grandsire gray;/.../And that is not ten years ago.//But though first love's 
impassion'd blindness/tas pass'd away in a colder ISLE sett) Cues Elie sé a 
you with kindness,/And shall do,till our last good-night./The ever-rolling silent 
hours/Will bring a time we shall not know, /When our young days of gathering flow- 
ers/Will be an hundred years ago(685). 

Caroline Southey 
To Death: What need to clutch with iron grasp/What gentlest touch may take? /What 
need with aspect dark to scare,/So awfull¥,so terribly,/The weary soul would hard 

-ly care,/Call'd quietly,call'd tenderly /From thy dread power to break? //'Tis ng 

as when thou markst out/The young,the blest,the gay,/The loved,the loving-—-they 
who dream/So happily,so hopefully; /Then harsh thy kindest call may seem,/And shri: 

-kingly,reluctantly,/The summon'd may obey. (687//But I have drunk enough of life- 

--/The cup assign'd to me/Dash'd with a little sweet at best,/So scantily,so scan 

~tily---/To know full well that all the rset/More bitterly ,more ee i ade 

to the lastywill, be.//...(688).- eo TA yews « pol » Amd pI : 
ra on Bead SAs Leaf A A Um air (Atis, gi 2) 

PA To a Skylark: Thoullost float and run, /Like an unbodied joy whose race is just beg 
WR ladin. J [in the braod day light/Thou art unseen,but yet I hear thy shrill delight--- 
wr" 703)... //Till the scent it gives//Makes faint with too much sweet these heavy- 
#8 %wingèd thieves(704) 

Ode to the West Winds 0 wild west wind,thou breath of Autum's being/Thou from 
whose unseen presence the leaves dead/Are driven like ghosts from an enchanter 
oe ee black,and pale,and hectic red,/Pestilence-stricken multitud- 
es! (707) & J 

ohn Clare 


Written in Northampton County Asylum: I am! yet what I am who cares,or knows?/ 


a 
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4 4 2 j A ol ae a 
Ta LON + Ce ee oe ur 
ig x v / P80) cp Saunt, By fle, don ań opryrdwonet ts, | fy hear. wee Lo 
Kalag re CP FT en’ ahs. do tet It 1 O AON apan 
SU Wri ch 130i tHE; out F Dali, Sha Hito AR ‘a JOE M a J 
-fik My friends forsake me like a memory lost./I am the self-condumer of my woes; 
4% /They rise and vanish,an oblivious host,/Shadows of life,whose very so B lost. 
ge! /And yet I am-—-I live---though Tem toss'd//Into the nothingness of scorn and 
jer”, noise,/Into the living sea of waking dream,/Where there is neither sense of life 
a nor joys,/But the huge shipwreck of my own esteem/And all that's dear. Even thos 
(Chee I loved the best/Are strange-—nay,they are stranger than the rest.//I long 
ETAT tor scenes where man has never trod---/For scenes where woman never smiled or 
ppr ept — There to abide with my Creator,God,/And sleep as I in childhood sweetly 
bates slept,/Full of high thoughts ,unborn. So let me, lje,---/The grass below; above, 
Palbhthe vaulted sky(720). pn 
go a — John Keats 
‘K Ode on Melancholy: and aching Pleasure nigh,/Turning to poison while the bee- 
mouth sips (735 Xb. C4 teu Pry Lee, Ps (à LA 
A Fancy: Acorns ripe down-pattering/While the autumn breezes sing(739). 
: William Sidney Walker 
Too solemn for day,too sweet for night, /Come not in darkness,come not in light; / 
> But come in some twilight interim, /When the gloom is soft,and the light is dim 
i 746). 
(re) Caroline Elizabeth Sarah Norton 
I do not love thee: I do not love thee!—no! I do not love thee!/And yet when 
thou art absent I am sad;/And envy even the bright blue sky above thee, /Whose 
quiet stars may see thee and be glad.//I do not tove thee!——yet,I know not why, 
/Whate'‘er thou dost seems still well done,to me:/And often in my solitude I sigh 
/That those I do love are not more like thee! //(807)...//i know I do not love 
thee! yet,alas!/Others will scarcely trust my candid heart;/And oft I catch ther 
smiling as they pass,/Because they see me gazing Where thou art(808). 
' Alfred Tennyson ; 
The Miller s Daughters It is the miller's daughter ;/And she is grown so dear,se 
dear,/That I would be the jewel/That trembles in hér ear:/For hid in ringlets 
day and night,/I'd touch her neck so warm and white.//And I would be the girdle 
/About her dainty waist,/And her heart would beat against me,/In sorrow and in 
rests /And I should know if it beat right,/l'd clasp it round so close and tight. 
(827)//And I would be the necklace,/And all day long to fall and rise/Upon her 
balmy bosom,/With her laughter or her sighs: /And I would lie so light,so light,/ 
I scarce should be unclasp'd at night (828). | 
Come down,0 Maid: Myriads of rivulets hurrying thro' the lawn,/The moan of dov- 
es in immemorial elms,/And murmuring of innumerable bees (835). 
Richard Monckton hilnes org] fvghton 
Shadows: They seem'd,to those who saw them meet,/The casual friends of every day 
3 /Her smile was undisturb'd and sweet,/His courtesy was free and gay.//But yet i 
if one the other's name/In some unguarded moment heard,/The heart you thought so 
clam and tame/Would struggle like a captured birds /And letters of mere formal 
phrase/Were blister'd with repeated tears,——-/And this was not the work of 
days, /But had gone on for years and years! //Alas,that love was not too strong/ 
For maiden shame and manly pride! /Alas,that they delay'd so long/The goal of mut 
-ual bliss beside!//Yet what no chance could then reveal,/And neither would be 
cident own ,/Let fate and courage now conceal,/When truth could bring remorse 
alone (B40 }, 
Pokert lrowndiy 
isconceptions: This is a spray the Bird clung to, /Making it blossom with pleas- 
ure,/Ere the high tree-top she sprung to,/Fit for her nest and her treasure./0, 
what a hope beyond measure/Was the poor spray's,which the flying feet hung to,-- 
/So to be singled out,built in,and sung to! (865$//This is a heart the Queen leat 
on,/Thrill'd in a minute erratic,/Ere the true bosom she bent on,/Meet for love’ 
a regal dalmatic./0,what a fancy ecstatic/Was the poor heart's,ere the wanderer 
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went on-—-/Love to be saved for it,proffer'd to,spent on! (866) 
À Emily Bronte 
Last Lines: No coward soul is mine,/No trembler in the world's storm-troubled 
sphere:/.../Vain are the thousand creeds/That move men s hearts: unutterably vain 
;3/Morthless as wither'd weeds,/0r idlest froth amid the boundless main... (878) 
: Matthew Arnold 
The Forsaken Mermans Where great whales come sailing by,/Sail and sail with un- 
shut eye (886). Noveles Fagintnt à 31496: fede Englander it bre Dao hrsg EKamnilye, Ppp 
To Marguerite: Yes: in the seh of life enisled,/With echoing strate between us 
ren niae the shoreless watery wild, /We mortal millions live alone./The isl 
. -ands feel the enclasping flow,/And then their endless bounds they know.//...// 
6 then a longing like despair/Is to their farthest caverns sent! /(891 )For surely 
once,they feel,we were/Parts of a single continent./Now round us spreads the wat 
G-ery plain---/0 might our marges meet agein!//.../A God,a God their severance 
: ruled; /And bade betwixt their shores to be/The unplumb'd,salt,estranging sea(892) 
William Prighty Randa 
The Thought: Into the skies,one summer's day,/I sent a little Thought away;/Up to 
where,in the blue round,/The sun sat shining without sound.//Then my Thought came 
back to me(904)./.../And,because my Thought so shone,/I knew she had been shone 
upon./...(905). Sydney Dobell 


Return!: Return,return! all night my lamp is burning,/All night,like it,my wide 
eyes watch and burn; /Like it,I fade and pale,when day returning/Fears witness tha 
the absent can return,/Return,return.//Like it,I lessen with a lengthening sad- # 
ness,/Like it,I burn to waste and waste to burn,/Like it,I spend the golden oil 
of gladness/To feed the sorrowy signal for return,/Return,return.//Like it,like 
it,whene'er the east wind sings,/I bend and shake; like it,I quake and yearn,/... 
(915)//Return,return! lest haply,love,or e'er/Thou touch the lamp the light have 
ceased to burn,/And thou,who thro' the window didst discern/The wonted flame,sha 
reach the topmost stair/To find no wide eyes watching there,/No wither'd welcome 
waiting thy return! /A passing ghost,a smoke-wreath in the air,/The flameless ash- 
es,and the souless urn,/Warm with the famish'd fire that lived to burn---/Burn 
out its lingering life for thy return, /Its lost of lingering life for thy return, 
/Its last of lingering life to light thy return, /Return,return(916). 

James Thomson 
In the Trains As we rush,as werush in the Train,/The trees and the houses go whee 
-ling back,/Rut the starry heavens above the plain/Come flying on our track.//A11 
the beautiful stars of the sky,/The silver doves of the forest of Night,/Over the 
dull earth swarm and fly,/Companions of our flight.//We will rush ever on without 
fear;/Let the goal be far,the flight be fleet!/For we carry the Heavens with us, 
dear,/While the Earth slips from our feet! (963). 

Bret Harte 
What the Bullet sangs: 0 joy of creation,/To be,/0 rapture,to fly/And to ke free! / 
Be the battle lost or won,/Though its smoke shall hide the sun,/I shall find my 
love---the one/Born for mt (90). 

- Wilfrid Scawen Blunt 

Written at Florences 0 world,in very truth thou art too young; /When wilt thou 
learn to wear the garb of age?(1000)/ 

John Boyle O'Reilly 
A White Roses: The red rose whispers of passion, /And the white rose breathes of 
love;/0,the red rose is a falcon,/And the white roseis a dowe.//But Į send you a 
cream-white rose—bud/With a fluth on its petal tips;/For the love that is purest 
and sweetest/Has a kiss of desire on the lips(1010). 
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x Eleanor L. Turnbulk Ten Centuries of Spanish Poetry. 
Mozarabic Songs of the llth century,written by the Arabs and Jews of Spain,the t 


last stanza of which,calied jarcha,had to be in the Spanish vernacular(3). à Que 
yor vee aa alae est' ad yana(What shall I do,marma? My beloved is at the 
door )(4). 

JUAN RUIZ(1283-1350)s El amors El amorfaz sotil al omme que est rrudo,/ffazele fa 
-brar fermoso al que antes es mudo,/al omme que es covarde fézelo muy atrevudo,/ 
al perezoso faze ser presto e agudo.//.../ffaze blanco e fermoso del negro como 
pez,/lo que non vale una nuez amor le da grand prez.//El bavieca,el torpe,el nec- 
io,el poble/a su amiga bueno paresçe,e rrico onbre/ma noble que los otros;...(Lovi 
makes the foolish subtle,the dumb eloquent,the cowardly man valiant,the sluggish 
ready and quick. It makes the pitch-black man fair and handsome and confers grea 
‘ value on him who is not worth a groat. The dolt,the fool the dullard,the poor man 
or the base seems to his mistress good,rich in grace and superior to others }(30). 
Te la propiedades que las duenas chicas han: A Es pequeño el grano de la buen 
-a pemienta,/pero =F que la nuez conorta e calienta,/as{ duena pequena,si todo 
amor consienta,/non hay plazer del mundo que en ella non sienta.//Como en chica 
rosa esta mcha color,/e en oro muy poco grand pregio e grand valor ,/como en poco 
bélsamo yaze grand buen olor,/ans{ en duena chica yaze muy grand sabor.//(The qua 
-lities of small women. A grain of pepper is small but it seasons every dinner; 

g just so a little woman is,if love will let you win her---there's not a joy in 

X the world you will not find in her. As there is the richest dye in a little rose, 
Vj « much value and price in a little grain of gold, ent ruch oor iv a little balsam, 
$ so there is much savour in a little woman)(35). Chica es la calandria e chico el 
LA ry señor/pero més dulce canta que otra ave mayor;/la muger por ser chice,por ese 
$ non es pior; /con dofeo es mas dulce que açúcar nin flor.//...//Sienpre quis mg- 
LE er chica más que grande nin mayor,/non es desaguisado del grand mal ser foidor,/ 
et del mal tomar lo menos,dfzelo el sabidor,/por ende de las mugeres la mejor es la 


$P, menor (The skylark and the nightingale are_small,yet they sing more swéetly than 
+87 the bigger birds; so a little womoan, though TTttle is sweeter than sugar and flow 
A -ers. If as her size increases a woman s charms decrease,then it is a good thing 
‘ff to be free from greatness; a sage says that of two evils choose the less,consequ— 
jently,of womankind choose the least)(36). 


x JORGE oe Coplas por la muerte de su padres Partimos cuando nascemos,/and- 
ive amos ntra bivi »/3 llegamos/al tiempo que fenescemos(Ode on the death of hid 


father. We start going when we are born,and run the onward race in life until we 
die)(50).//...//Los plazeres y dulcores/desta vida trabajada/que tenemos, /i que 
son sino corredores,/y la muerte la celada/en que caemos?(the pleaures and 
ights of this burdened life which we lead,what are they if not the nets in 
death lies in ambush and we fall?)(54) //No mirando nuestro dano,/corremos 
enda suelta/sin parar;/desque vemos el engano/y queremos dar la buelta,/no 
lugar(We heed no foe or dangerous pass,but run on with loosened rein; when 
fatal snare is near,we strive in vain to check our mad career)(56,.//...//cQue 
se fizo el rey don Juan?/Los infantes de Aragon,/cqué se fizieron?/iQué fué de 
tanto galén?/...//éQué se fizieron lagdamas,/sus tocados,sus vestidos,/sus olor- 
' es?/éQué se fizieron le llamas/de los fuegos encendidos/de amadores?...(Where is 
the king Don Juan? where each royal prince and noble heir of Aragon? where the 
courtly gallantries? where the high-born dames,with their attire,their hair,thei 
odor? where their gentle knights worshipping them? ) (58). 
SONGS FROM THE :CANCIONEROS 
éPor qué me beso Perico? À Por qué me besó el traidor? /Di jo que en Francia se i 
ba/y por eso me besaba,/y también porque sanaba/con el beso su dolor (Why did Per 
ico kiss me? Why did the traitor kiss me. He said it was the custom in France 
| and therefore kissed me,saying it would his pain)(114). 


YU 
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Dvn Pleat "B Ja vus ted la doe, [Ponce ñi Lie A ge 
as BE Log ee: ipai! i 4 


Gritos daba la morenica/so el olivar,/que la ramas hace tkemblar(The little brown 
maid wails in the olive grove, making the branches tremble)(118). 
ive 3 lm San Juan de la Cruz 
Llama de amor vivas ...j0h cauterio suave!/j0h regalada llaga!/j0h mano blanda! 
i0h toque delicado,/Que a vida eterna sabe,/Y a toda deuda paga! /Matando,merte en 
. 4% vida la has trocado(0h sweet burning! delightful wound! delicate ee of gentle 
Norse hand which gives eternal life and drives away.all woes,whjich,slaying,ÿthanges 
rca death into life)(210)., 4, 5 Austen fo LE sont” Gdin RAP lame” Blak de aho 
Cm Par, Spanish Nyttitiom ) Pape : Fernando de Herrera 
Canción: Suave Sueno,tu,qu'en tardo buelo/lat alas perezosas blandamente/bates (Swe 
Let Sleep,thou wavest softly thy lazy wings in slow flight)(228). 
es Andres Fernandez de Andrada 
Epistola moral:...Triste de aquel que vive destinado/A esa antigua colonia de los 
Jadk.vicios,/Augur de los semblantes del privado.//Cese el ansia y la sed de los ofic- 
att ios;/Que acepta el don y burla del intento/El Ídolo a quien haces sacrificios(Sad 
mee is he whose fate it is to live in the ancient colony of vice and read the face of 
Basle, the court minion, Stop then the thirst and eagerness for office,for the idol to 
Césetspwhom you make sacrifice accepts your gift and mocks at you) (2563//...//Un fngulo 
of)" me basta entre mis lares,/Un libro y un amigo,un sueno breve, /Que no perturben 
deudas ni pesares(Enough for me a corner by my hearth,a book,a friend and a short 
sleep undisturbed by creditors and sorrows)(260).//...//.../...;0h muerte! ven 
callade,/Como sueles venir en la saeta,//No en la tonante máquina prenada/Ne fueg 
-0o y de rumor; que no es mi puerta/De doblados metales fabricada(0h death,come 
silently! As by the arrow you are wont to come,not in the thundering engine charg 
-ed with fire and noise: because my gate is humble,not made of heavy brass and 


iron), (264). Luis de Gongora 


5 E E ty the 
Vana rosa: Ayer naciste,y moriras LS a breve ser quién, dió vida? 
= = Zz x mo tae? = 
JéPera vivir tan poco estas lucida,/yà para no ser mada estas T'AS /si te en- 
gañé tu hermosura vana,/bien presto la verás degv SP orque e hermosura 
23 esté escon ida/la ocasión de morir merte t mpra apando, te corte ler busta 
suerte 


if, vel mano , /ley de la agricultura permitida,/grosero aliento aca ark tu e/No sal- 
gas,que te agtarda algun tirano;/dilata tu nacer para tu vida,/que anticipas tu 
ser para tn merte(Born yesterday,you will die tomorrow. What's the use of such 
a brief life? Living a short life,you are proud of your little colour. If you hav 
any illusion about youn fragile heauty,know then that it is your undoing beacuse 
in this beauty, lies the cause pf your early deathX Some rough hands will pluck 
you, the “Sass A mgh will Fear you,many tyrants ere waiting to rmrder you; del 
-ay your life se as not to hasten your death)(284). 


FR, 
H S-a 


Frncisco de Dan 
¿mante sin reposo: Esta la ave en el aire con sosiego, /en la agua el pez,la sala- 
mandra en fuego,/y el hombre,en cuyo ser todo se encierra,/esté en sola le tierre 

pola [VO solo,que naci para tunnantaa, fantioy en todos estos elementos:/la boca tengo 
en aire suspirando,/el cuerpo en tierra est peregrinando,/los ojos tengo en ag-. 
ua noche y dfe,/y en fuego el corazón y la alma mia(The<restless lover.. Birds are 
at ease in air,the salamander in fire,the fish in water,man on earth. Only I,born 
to grieve,am at once in all these elements: sighs fill my mouth with air,my body 
wanders over earth,water flows from my eyes night and day,and my heart is in 
fire)(302). 

Letrillas Poderoso caballero/es don Dinero(Lord Dollars is an almighty genteleman 
——the refrain of the whole poem)(304). 

Sonetos jAh de la vida! éNadie me responde?/.../Ayer se fué; Mañana no ha llegado; 
Hoy se esté yendo sin parar un puntos /soy un Fué y un Sera y un Es cansado./En 
el hoy y manana y apers junto/panales y mortaja,y he quedado/,resentes sucesiones 
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de difunto(Ah,what of life! Dos no one answer me? Yesterday is gone,Tomorrow As 


net Urived,Today is going emd—paxss@s in an instant; I am a Was,Shall be,ls,in 


weariness. In tomorrow,today and yesterday joined,swaddling clothes and shroud, Ig 
am now a succession of the Jead) (308. 
Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer 
Rimas,iis Saeta que voladora/Cruza,arrojada alg azar,/Y que no se sabe dénde/Ten- 
blando se clavaré;//Hoja que del érbol seca/Arrebata el vendaval,/Y que no hay 
Rigpecanion diga el surco/Dande al polvo volver&;//...//Luz que en cercos temblorosos/ 
Brilla,préxima a expirar,/Y que no se sabe de ellos/Cufl el Gltima sera;//Eso soy 
‘ytltmcyo,que al acaso/Cruzo el mundo,sin pensar/De dónde vengo,ni adénde/Mis pasos me 
llevaran(An aimless darting arrow flying through the distance does not know whete 
its target is; a dry leaf whirling in the wind does not know where it will fall; 
a flickering light,wavering,teremlofig on the verge of extinction,does not imow w 
which is its final spark; all this am I,who,without thinking of my way,know not 
where my footsteps will lead)(364)* £: 
Rimas,viis Del salon en el @ngulo oscuro,/De su duena tal vez olvidada,/Silencio- 
sa y cubierta de plovo/Vefase el arpa.//iCuénte nota dormia en sus cuerdas,/Como 
elpAjero duerme en las ramas,/Esperando la mano de neieve/Que sabe arrancarlas! 
(fn a dark corner of the room was the harp,perhaps thrown away by its owner and 
forgotten,silent and covered with dust. How many notes were sleeping in its j 
strings like birds slumbering on the bough,waiting for the snow-white hands to 
sweep the chords)(364).//jAy!-—-pens¢-—, jcuantas veces el benio/Asi duerme en el 
fondo del alma,/Y una voz como Lazaro,espera/Que digas "jLevántate y anda!" (Alas, 
I thought,how often in the depth of a soul lies a genius,waiting,like Lazarus,to 
hear the voice saying: "Rise and walk!")(366). 
Bimas,ixs Besa el aura que gime blandamente/Las leves ondas que jugando riza; /El 
sol besa a la nube en Occidente/Y de púrpura y oro la matiza;/La llama en derre- 
dor del tronco ardiente/Por besar a otra llama se desliza,/® hasta el sauce,incli 
-nêndose a su peso,YAl rio que le besa,vuelve un beso(The breeze kisses gently 
the water it ripples in fun; the sun kisses the clouds in the western sky turning 
it into purple and golds the flame round a tree trunk ardently kisses another 
| flame; and the willow,trailing low its leaves,returns to the river the kiss it 
receives )(366). 
Rimas,xxis ——(Qué es poes 


s{a?---dices mientras clavas/En mi pupila tu pupila azul 
3——/éQué es poesía? Y“ tu me lo preguntas?/Poesfa...eres ti(What is poetry? you 
say, holding my eyes with your blue eyes. What is poetry? you ask. Poetry is you! | 


(368). 


Juan Ramon Jimenez 
Luz té: Luz vertical,/luz tu;/alta luz t@,/luz oro;/luz vibrante,/luz ta./Y yo 
la negra,ciega,sorda,mude sombra horizontal (Vertical light,you,light; tall,goldex 
vibrant light. You light. And I,the black,the blind,the deaf,the dumb horizontal 
shadow) (440). 
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E.Lamperts Studies in Rebellion. 
There have been ne Russian philosophers worthy of the name,no people engaged in 
a systematic enquiry into logical ,epistemelegical or metaphysical problems. Tho- 
se Russian who did philosophize in the recognized,technical sense of the word 
present "a knock-kneed collection of previncial practitioners". Turgenevs "We 
were searching in philosophy fer everything under the sun except pure theught" 
(2). They did not retire te the right hand of God to engage in the grinding of 
some huge moral or intellectual axe(3). 
Uniforms became a mania with Nicolas: he prescribed them for professors,students 
civil servants and even the gentry(5). Disobedience was listed as the 8th deadly 
sin. The official ethics of the national church censisted in the injunctien te 
man to remain always in the position in which providence had placed him,and in 
allowing knewledge gained in cenfession to be sued as an aid to the detection 
of political unreliability(6). What Moscow thought was regarded by. Petersburg 
of as little consequence as what one's belly thinks. The peasant had an innate 
dislike of for authority,submitting to it against his will in virtue of his ada- 
ptability. His other enemy was Natures hardly anywhere in Europe is Nature se 
recalcitrant,so unkind,injurious and less closely married te the soul as in Rus: 
cia. Only in the vineyards of Neuchatel is it possible to believe romantically, 


T dis Rousseau,in Nature as a beneficent source of mankind's regeneration(7). 


Accordingte Marquis de Custine's La Russie en 1839,the scientific knowledge and 
power which Russia took so avidly from the "West" were only a veneer to serving 
the ends of barbarism and an alleged dep-seated,half-conscious purpose of world 
-conquest. A few years earlier, Peter Chaadaev published his Philosophical Lett- 
ers,which,as Herzen put it,acted like a shot in the darkness of the mights "We 
are not of the West ner of the East,and we have the tradition of neither....0ur 
culture is founded entirely upon borrewing and imitation....We constitue a gap 
in the moral world-order....We have given nothing to the world"(22)[Chaddaev wa: 
declared,on special Imperial autherity,a lunatic,and placed under medical and pl 
police supervision. Herzen: "For ten years he stood with folded arms,by some 
column,by some tree on the boulevard,in drawing rooms-and theatres,at the club, 
and,an embodied veto,a living protest,gazed at the vortex of faces senselessly 
twisting and turning about him"(263)]. For some,Eurepe stops at the Rhine;fer 
others,it extends te the Oder er the Ural Mountains; but in most cases it mst 
not be made sufficiently flexible to include Russia whese backdoor opens en te 
Asia, But both Russia and the "West" are partners in the Graeco-Roman heritage 
and beth combine to make Christendem(23). Germany is to the mind of Frenchmen 
like Maurras,Massig,or even Valery and the Anglo-French Belloc,the emodiment of 
the irrational,tenebrous,impenetrable and unintelligible East,and they ceuld 
not look east without a shudder of fear and repulsion. The attitude ef a Fried- 
rich Schlegel and the German “emantics,on the contrary,was in all essentials id 
-entical with that of the Slavephils to "Europe",including Germany: France's 
fate appeared to them as the splendeurs et misères of Reason,abstract and un- 
real. Richard Wagner devised an "organic" theory of culture similar te that ef 
the Slavephils which he contrasted with the culture of the French and Angle-Sax 
-on West. To Fourier England was the arch-enemy of liberty and te Huge,for whom 
Europe meant Paris,England remained a cultural outsider se far as Eurepe was 
cencerned. At the beginning of the last century a German geegrapher Karl Ritter 
stated that "when America was discoverec the European Occident Became an Orient 
~--a statement which to modern ears has a more than geographical ring,seeing 
that the "American way of life" is being seriously equated with Christian civil 
ization., Such and similar examples all go te show that "the West", "Western val: 
ues" and ‘the rest are symbols which hardly exist in reality(24), 
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Eurepe and Russia do not face each other acress the Oder or any other river,cur 
-tain or mesquito-netting,but in the depth of their human and historical inter- 
dependence(25). 

The Tecembrists censisted chiefly of officers of the Guards and represented a 
highly class-conscious gentry. Count Restepchin,who had defended Moscow against 
Napoleon,exclaimed that he could “understand the French citizen with his revolu 
tion for the acquisition of rights,but what idea can a Russian nobleman have 


in starting a revolution in order t his privileges?" here vaine mov 
Due 


ment for that wership of Nature (jn Russid which,te the English mind at least ,: 
s primarily associated with D re À the only important Russian Nature 
“poet, Fyodor Tyutchey,products the effect of a pessimistic experience(34). The 
ussian remantios refused to be impressed by the achievements of history,and re 
—belled against its tyranny over man. Hence that characteristic leaning towards 
utopianism(35). Prince Vladmir Odeevsky,who in his philosophical dialogues Russ 
ian Nights pointed out the "intuitive" er "instinctive" nature ef knowledge and 
was regarded as a precursor of Bergson,was one of the first Russian writers te 
soeak of the "decline ef the Ai Fer medieval and romantic man alike ori, 
-inal sin lay in separation; Hamann: "Alles vereinzelte ist verwerflich"(38). 
_\Censership compelled the intelligentsia to write,read and even speak "between 
the lines"(44). 
Missarion Belinsky: "The family emancipated him by unjust treatment, (47) and 
society by penury." "For me,to think,to feel,to understand and to suffer are ene 
and the same thing"(48). His wife imported her equally unremantic sister ,and 
they livec together. Such arrangements were widely practised in Russian house- 
holds,with the male or female partners in the majority. He wrote the worst Russ- 
ian of any contemporary writer of his stature. It was ehscure,confused ,] ong—winé 
-ed and crude,although glowing and pungent at the same time (49). Philosophers, 
writing with the assurance of bookworma crawling inte the world of human pain 
and serrow,explained that evil is necessary,so that man may know God; er that tł 
the Absolute is richer for every discord and for all diversity pea de embraces. 
It is,however,only fair to point out that the range of painful experience with 
which their lives and imaginations appear to have been afflicted,and which evid- 
Neatly prompted them to adopt these comforting convictions,did not extend beyond 
he twinges of tooth-ache,the qualms of sea-sickness,flea-bites and pin-pricks 
(61). "God's great gift of pain." The existence of such a Ged signified te Bel- 
\ insky the tour de force of man s self—justificatien(62). Ne Stankevich was fend 
\or repeating Schelling's déctum "es herrscht eine allweise Güte.ueber der Welt", 
Vwhich "appeased him tmtregard to everything"(64). Hegel had the same importance 
for Russian thought as Plato had for patristics and Aristotie for scholasticism 
(Berdyaev)(67). What B elinsky found in Hegel was the worship of the power ef 
<< histery,which turns every actual historical moment into an idol,and which mederna 
Pi man has vulgarized in the delectable practice ef "adapting himself te circumstar 
-ces"; whatever happens is inevitable in virtue of "dialectical necessity" (T4). 
Belinsky wrote te V.Botkin: "Fer him the subject is net an end in itself,but a 
means te the momentary expression of the Universal(76)....1 have particularly 
serious grounds for being angry with egel,because I feel that it was my belief 
im him which made me come to terms with Russian reulity....1t is said that ‘harm 
-ony is a condtion of harmony. That may be very profitable and pleasant for ləv- 
ers ef music; but it is hardly se for those whose lot it is te suffer disharmony 
in actual experience." Cf Destoevsky's here Ivan Karamazev in Netes from Under- 
ground: "I absolutely repudiate the highest harmony; -it is not worth the tears 
> of this one tortured child"(77). Belinsky spoke of this order as of a "Chinese 
kingdom of begtial,material life,of servilityn(84). "A prostitute is better than 
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a wife whe does not love."; George Sand becomes for him an “inspired prephetess® 
In Russia Sand was one evrybody's lips(85). He felt charity to be only too oft- 
en the half-open purse for the scavenger,pity,depriving so many ef its benefic- 
iaries of half their dignity as human beings(86). The Slavophils proudly beleiv 
-ed the Russian people to be specialists in feeling humble. So did Desteevsky 
(91). Belinsky was quick to discern that the advocacy of humility presented a 
potential threat to the freedom and dignity ef the human persons there was neth 
-ing particularly noble about the humility ôf the oppressed towards the oppress 
-or(92). Victor Shklevsky said that he ‘detested Belinsky and all the other(for 
-tunately unsuccessful) murderers of Russian literature"(100). Belinsky was un- 
moved by the Sistine Madonna in Dresden because "he perceivec in her expressien 
a disregard for the wants and sufferings of this inglorious werld of eurs"(P. 
Annenkov) (106). 

Mikhail Bakunin: In the Fottress of St Peter and St Paul he wrote his netorious 
Confession to the Tsar and signed it "the repentant sinner"(111). M. Caussidis- 
re: "Notre ami Bakeunine est un homme impayable le jour de la révolution,mais 
le lendemain il faut absolument le faire fusiller,cer il sera impossible d'étab 
-lir un ordre quelconque avec un pareil anarchiste." Herzen: "Caussidière,too, 
is a splendid fellow,but it would be better to shoot him the day before the rev 
-olution"(117). Bakunin: "Die Lust der Zersterung ist eine schaffende Lust." 


__>Herzen: "Bakunin's revolutionary passion made him mistake the second menth ef 
_\ pregnancy for the ninth"(118). Turgenev gave a full-length portrait of Bakunin 


\ 


in the here of his novel Rudin(119). Marx disliked the Slavs and Russians(unt- 
il he realized what a wonderful career he was making among the latter),and alte 
-gether distrusted the association of national feeling and revolution(141). He 
regarded the peasants("treglodytes" as he called them) as an essentially reacti 
-onary force. Bakunin,en the contrary,saw the real source of regeneration in 
man's will to freedom,to be found among the Hussian peasantry or among the Lum$ 
-penpreletraiat of Italy and Spain no less,if net more,than in the advanced 
industrial proletariat of western and central Europe(142). In The Kneute-German 
Empire and Social Kevolution,Bakunin said that while a German “has freely swall 


=ewed a atick",e Slav "must be kept under a stick"(144). A German defers instin 


-ctively te Obrigkeit,not because he is afraid of those who rule over him,but 
because he is fraid of finding himself without rulers. In Russia the word "gev- 
ernment official"(chinevnik) is a word of abuse; in Germany it is a commendat- 
ion(145). e 

Alexander Herzen: Tolstoy regarded him as one of the greatest Russian writers. 
His Memoirs is the greatest autobiegraphical masterpiece in Russian literature 
(171). The prototype of what Destoevsky contemptuously described as le gentil- 
homme russe citoyen du monde(180). Heine said ‘of the minor ’German poet Ge Her- 
wegh,who betrayed Herzen s friendship to become Natalie Herzen's lovers "Our 
hero could no more bear the semll of powder than Goethe that of tebacce" (183). 
P.Melardier s remark that Herzen wa s "un Voltaire russe" has become a by-word 
(189). Voltaire watched men misathropically; Herzen loved human beings. Herzen 
did not suffer from that defect of human understanding which led Voltaire te 
suppose that the battle was never between good and evil,but always between inte 
-lligence and stupidity. Voltaire was in reality turned towards the past and 
had nothing new to offer except a trenchant criticism of tradition which was 
complete by the death of Louis XIV; his irony rings sterile(190). He preferred 


Le live,both literally and figuratively,in a kind of fox-hole with twe exits, 


one on French and ene on Swiss soil. He ever offered te make peace with the 
clergy,whom he hadridiculed throughout his life,because he was afraid that his 


old bones would find no suitable resting place. He would never h®VYe questioned 
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values andbenefits’of civilization. Aerzen s/ feeling 6f the world's burden as his 


emn,his questioning of the valuses of civilization was almost a matter of personal 
integrity. He pei eee ViR the funni by viidi Yoel tates smapionmaly lacked,of 
being saddend by what he knew. Truth itself appeared to him as sad and bitter 
truth-—--"the sickness of truth"---and knowledge as the Unglück des Bewusstseins,of 
which Hegel spoke at his most perceptive (191)¢ He had little sense of reverence. 
A German revolutionary said of a ne po Fe hat kein,aber auch kein Organ de 
der Veneration"(192)$ ‘legel's diale&tieal philosophy is nehe alrebra of revolution! 
Bôhme's notion of Ungrund,of blosse begehrende Sucht des Nichts(201). Herzen descr 
-ibed philosophy as a "perpetual revolutionary tribunal","the guillotine within 
man"; it is "ruthless,stopping at nothing,and bringing to the bar supreme being 
itself....There is a curious likeness between the phenomenology and terror and leg- 
ice.e.It abhors canonized truths"(202/. “History improvises; it seldom repeats it- 
self....There is no libretto....all is ex tempore...no itinerary....lhere is the 
perennial challenge te try ene's strength,to transcend the limits wherever’ one 

~ bhooses,wherever there is a way; and where there is none a passage is forced by 
genius,who is not a necessity of history...but its luxury"(207). "Man refuses to 

e either the passive grave-digger of the past or the unconscious midwife of the 

_Mfuture"(208). He wrote to N. Ogarev: "The matter seems quite simple: the more dura! 
sle,the more resisting a thing is the greater its value. But it is in the flicker- 
ing des Schwebenden,in the frail and contingent that life reveals its true aspect 
and fragrance,because the durable is immobile,apathetic,whilst the frail bespeaks 
precess,movement,das Werden....A stone is mere resisting than a human being: in it 
being predominates ever non-being....The life of a stone is a permanent paralysis. 
Life is freer wherever it approaches non-being; it is weak in its highest manifest 


ations; it loses,as it were,insubstantiality when reaching the height,where being 
and non-being are in balance.:..Every beautiful thing is frail,scarcely existing: 
it is the flower that dies from the icy wind,but the rigid stem is strengthened by 


it" (214 "In Beaumarchais' time Figaro was an outlaw; in eur time he is the law- 
\giver. The two Figares have one thing in commen---they are both flunkeys. But you 
can see a human being under the livery of the old Figare,whilst nothing but a liv- 
ery appears under the tail-coat of the new one; and,worse still,unlike his predece 
-ssor,he canot throw it off: it has grown te him,and you canet remeve it witheut 
the skin. With us this class of the bourgeoisie is scatcely'ih=sight; in Germany n: 
nothing else exists; here in France it is impudent and overweening"(225 . 
Fichte's unrelieved impersonalism can be seen from the following remarks: Die ganz 
-liche Vernichtung des Indivduums und Verschmelzung desselben in absolut reine Ver 
-nunftform ist letztes Ziel der endlichen Vernunft"; "Nicht das lch hat Bevussts- 
ein,sondern das Bewusstsein had das Ich"; "Die Vernunft ist Zweck,die Persénlich- 
keit Mittel"(Die Bestimmung des Menschen)(267). 
By the force of irony amd the capriciousness of the Russian censorship,the first f: 
foreign version of Marx s Bas Kapital appeared in Russia in 1872(whereas thehlmost 
simultaneous translations of Hobbesds Leviathan and of Spinoza's works were forbid 
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me "erry Levins Contexts of Criticism. 
The unity of Imowledge anc. the division of labor(4). What. the artist may hazarg 
in turning brofessor,it is not for à mere professor to saf. Our? endeavors,on. tk 
the other hand,are occasionally 8idetrackded by a trubtreted inpulse to create. 
The intramural quarrel between criticism and scholarship,between an. ill-inform 
= Xe estheticisn and ‘a narrow-minded antiquarionisué There are.signs that koth 
sides are conducting a rear-guard action(5). Our country, the Sr Ce of. 
civilization's old age,the rater callow heir of all the ages lately cone into 
maturity. There is a’provinciolity in tine which is even more constricting thar 
provinciality in space. Its archetypal spokesman,Monsieur Homais, nade so Trenti 
-ic an e”‘ort to "keep up with his century" thot he survives as a byword for 
all that has dated since then. Personal experience,even at its widest and déep- 
est,is limited(C). The mosaics of Saint Sophia,the Christian temple consecrat- 
eg to Wisdon,have been covere’ during the greater part of the 500 years since 
the fall of Constantinople. A few years ago their Turkish whitewash was expert 
‘-ly removed by a Doston archeologist, Thomas Whittemore. To have them is more 
‘than a recovery; it is a discovery(7 - Happily,no canon is i:rutables only the 
other day the irrefragablè doctors of St John'4 College yArmapolis(9) announced 
that Nucklcberry Finn had been promoted to classical, status——-which presumably 
means that one of the previous hundred[ the Hundred Best Bookslhas been demot- 
ed to the Apocrypha. The fact that picture-magazines are superscding word-maga 
-zines may prove to bca blessing in @isguise,to the extent that the photogr- 
aphs in Life are superior to the articles in Time(10)« The current tendency le 
vels downward and hes so.unteruined the secondary curriculum that the college 
must teach wiat students have failed to learn at school. Because our colleges 


must do what in Europe bas previously been done by the lycée or the esium 


it is our graduate schools which can most aptly ke designate? as our universit 
ies. There,at long lest,we must not flinch from speciolization. A comuand: of” 
languages is quite as essetiel for 2 himanistic background as mathematics is f 
for è scientific one(11). Bacon warned: Whereas the more constant,and devout 
kind of professors of any science ought to propound to themselves to make some 
additions to their science,titey convert their labours to aspire to certain sec 
one. prizes"—-—hasty compilation, labored imterpretation,etc.(12). 
Tiltcown Man has been unmasked as a pseudo-scientific artifact, mesquerading as 
a natural-phenomenon. The pursuit of Imowledge souetjues encounters misleading 
clues as well as missing links. Man's continual effort to ‘mow nitigelf is comp 
-licatcd by man's habitual tendency to deceive himself (15). Treud advanced the 
cause of self-Enowledge by following its detours through the areas of self-dec 
-cption(16).. We are all,tg extend a phraseof T.S.Lliot's,"expert, beyond experi 
-,\ once." We can uver,by cefinitionslmow too much; the dangerous thing,of course 
* is not knowing enough; and today,in this respect,wé live dangerously. The fund 
nes er question is still Montaigne's "what “do I En?" If the what has incre 
-ased,the I has dininisheï, Our expertise has outrun our expergence(17). When 
a basic :icntal condition is.curbently diagnosed as an "Oedipus complex,” the | 
phraseology is an aclmovledgaent tiot a psychoanalystds acuren was long ago: an 
-ticipated by a tradedian ati}. Life itself,as Ir “Johnson insisted,is mach ~ 
-too large to be cither tragic or comic; it is both and more. The tragic point 
of view is just as swecping an overdramatization as the comic; but in the long 
run it nay be a littlé wiser,in.the sense the prudence risks less by fearing 
the worst than by hoping for the best,and that the better part of wisdom is 
to face---rother than to espape frou---possitle disappointnents 25). 
Classical-—-the figure of speech for literary status,borgowed from the Roman 
classification of taxpayers,is frankly sociel and snobhishly economic. enoughte 
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gratify the worst suspicions of Marxist historians. Melanchthon-used it to rec- 
ornen Flutarch(38).. Romanticism hos defined itself,through & sequence of polemi 
-cal manifestoes,as practically everything that classicisin was not. The very ha 
-bit nent caine to be regarded as an exaction of the classicists,who all 
-owed their position to be circuuscribed by the fixity and the rigidity of thei 
-ir own increasingly narrow formulas(39). The imseciate, arguacnt,for Stendhal 's 
manifesto Racine et Shakespeare,was-a discussion by the Academie Francaise as 
to whether romantique should be admitted into its official dictiogary of the 
Trench language. Classique was already there,of course,but somewhat confused by 
nistaked etynologyr "Cui est en usage cans les classes." Though le rowantisme 
has found its way into succeeding edtions,curiously enough le classicisme has. 
never done so; even in the more broac-minded lexicon of Littr@jle classicisme 
is stigmatized as g .neologism. This would seen to suggest thet only when conf- 
ronted by a dialecticel clternative coul: the classteal ke seen as a rival nove 
-ment and not an eternal order. Geramn literary history,in referring to its. 
18th century as Klassizisnus and to its post-romantic period as Klassik,remirid 
us that classicism need not always be classical(41). If recent movements’ conne 
=ted with T.E.Yulme and T.S. Eliot have not altogether succeeded in reestablish 
-ing the classical,they have rescued it from the role of whipping-boy. It look 
et old-fashioned fron the timely viewpoint of the romanticistss fron Stendhal 
observation which Welter Pater broadened into: "all good.art was romantic in it 
its cay." The corollary,retroactively balencing the claims of endurance against 
the ‘charms of novelty would recognize all good art that survives its day as. 
classical. Les auteurs cu premier order smell of the classroom. Picerot says ir 
. his Encyclopedie: "This. worc applies only to authors stucied in schools..." The 
prospectus for Cothekoys Hell prozisec insruction "in...cvery other tranch of 
classical literature."(41). "Nellonism en! Latinisa have indeed? ce: crucial fac- 
tors in our cultural traditon, But there is also Nebraisn(#@. Arnold Toynbee, 
in the 9th voluic of his Study of istory,avoide the setaphor of renascence by 
a stuciec: insistence on revenant,which in effect reduces the contribution of 
Immonism fron a rebirth of alssical antiquity to a ghostly illusion. The status 
of classic rust be conferred by others; it is not attained by celiberate striv 
-ing; this is perhaps the difference between being classical and being a class 
~ic(42). Classical has been more and more closely identified with French. It 
secs quite appropriate that Hegri Peyre's cpmpact study,Le Classicisme franc- 
ais,shoulc be an enlarged and revised edition of an earlier volume cntitled 
Qu'est-ce que le classicisue? (41). A classical art,Valery says,"is inseparable 
from the notion of precepts,rules;and models." What was descriptive net'ods in 
Aristotle's hands kecaie prescriptive cogne for generations of followers. Despi 
-ite the prestige of the exemplaria Graecn,the Latin models were wore accessib 
-le and easier to emulate. Formelism was pressed by Noger Ascham to the point 
of withholding the label of tragéty from one academic play because it employed 
trochaic octonarii in- the protasis instead of the epitasis(45). Adding grammat: 
ical insult ‘to cultural injury,Dlake wrote: The Greek and Roman classics is thy 
Antichrist. I soy is and not arc-as ñost expressive and correct too." The totea 
-ity of Grecce and Rowe could no longer be regarded es o gingle undifferentiat. 
-ed continuun. |A rediscovered Nellas,cisencuiberec o? Latin associations, becamt 
a cherished goal of. German voannticism. By differentiating the Cionysiac from 
he Apollonian point, of view,Nictzsche acuced that Groeh culture had its pro 
-to-ronantic inteusities(47). Serious critics have realized thet ce tain effec 
-ects ,perhaps the ost wovingycould uct Le obtained by mere prescription or ca& 
culation. i i ; 
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This realization has its unceéfinable exboci:zent in the concept of the sublime: 


that je ne sais quoi,that "grace beyong the reach of art," which, supplements 
the all-too-definable position of the beautiful in neoelacsioal esthetics. Put 
‘to formulate. sublimity is'to formalize it; by the tine it reached the`romentic 
“Late it left-out its former cornotations of mystery and was almost indistingui 
shable from beauty(48). With the crystallization of neoclassicisu,archetypes 
turned into stereotypes(50). The repetition of great, together with greatenibnd 
je zes of t T Y 233 Bris ser 

greatness,nore than £0 tines in 2 pages of the Uncyclopaecia Priternica,tells 


us less jabout the sul ject of the article,iugo,than about the author Swinburne 
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Een Jonson made Ananias say: "I hate Traditions: I do not trust tl Zn Using 
he word with increasing frequency,but ignoring the different contexts in Whick 
ve use it,we cope (54) to regard it as a single entity and. to introduce it by 
the definite article---"the elassical tradition." It might prove salutary to 
remeriker thet the so=callec Great Turk sent a letter, of protest ito the Archbigk 
-0p of Pisa,early jn the 1Cth century,referring to certain acts ‘of pitrecy and ” 
carnage as illam ragnam traditionem. Traditio,in a military sense,has the coub- 
le meaning conveyed ky our phrase "handing over," it can literally mean both 
sur:encer end treason. The Latin rhetoricians made tradere & coon vert for 
"teach." Bacon, Advencenent of ete nes "Since the i 3 

cannot attain to perfection of Imowledge,the wisdon of the treci ition is that 
which inspireth the felicity of continuance auc proceeding"(S6). St Paul exh- 
orts the Toripthians: "...hold fast to the tpaditions,even as " gelivered them 
to you." Catholic coctrine consistently maintdins that the word of God ronde 
down by word of :uowth,is by no meahs lisited to scriptures such of it remains, 
as St Augustine repeatedly asser€s,non scripta sed trac ita. The Frotestaste,in 
making the Dible their solc cut! iority,were rejecting trac ition(57). The oldest 
usages in the ,0.E.D.yfrom Wycliffe late in the l4th century,are strongly pejora 
“tive. The 34th Artcile of Anglican doctrine stresses the diversity of trädit- 
ions ond cerenonies,which are "ordained auly by man's authority." Richard “Hooke 
wer ceals ¢harily with "uncertain tradition," and Sir Thouas Browne treats it. 
as a source of vulgar errors. For Milton it is at best a "broken reed": traditi 
—ons are one ved with "superstitions" in P.L. and with "idoliszs" in P. Pelee This 
approxiautes the View of Ananias in The. Alchemist. Iryden's “ind gonfounds his 
Panther by stating the case for tradition. tr Tradition,in Bunyan "s Holy War,. 
fights briefly for Mansoul but goes over to the eneny ,Dikbolus. Te will in’: 
the Tale of a Pub,the role of Tolonius in Namlet,are caricatures of tradition 
-—-or so,at. any re ta tous rentators have said (53 14 Engels cefined tradition as ™ 
“the vis inertiae of history." The Vicomte ce fonalé propounded E philosophical 
‘and political system which he explicitly lakelec "traditionalism", and founded 
a line of reactionary thought which extends from Balzac through the Action Fran 
~caise and beyond. The, meme of tradition, hovever,is. scarcely wentioned-—least 
of all by. the fore..ost British traditionalist gougke. Its conrotations @M still 
pri uarily religious; yet(it\now cerried ayupathetic overtones; anc for this our 
principal vitness is apologia. pro vita sua. John Keblefs sermon of 1886,"Prinit 
-ive Tradition recognize? in Moly Seripa," signiaize the attempt to revive 
tradition within the Churçi of England. Arnole applied the noun moregenerally 
‘aad favorably. Yeats éfscussec "Poetry and Tradi ion” in 1907. Meanwhile in 185 
8, Sainte-Beuve introduced our term into the critical vocabulory(59}. Sa: nte-Beu 
Yesha hed characterized roznanticisn as royalism in politics,Catholicism in re 

igion,and Platonis in love---a credo which T.S.Eljet was slightly to médify 

aah ose for: jis inaugural topic at the Ecole Noruales "De la tradition en litt 
-erature,et dans quel sens il la faut entendre." He included Shakespeare and 
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Goethe anong his clessics. That the Auerfcans have no tradition is our oldest 
traditions "history is Lunk," "the past is a bucket of ashes." Therefore the 
problen is not-historical but geographical,involving the cultural relations of € 
old world and new. We are pragmatic rather thar enpirica},iconoclastic rether - 
then skeptical. Enerson,'s advice be ministers was "Vevare of Tradition." Hówells 
watchword(¢0) for novelists was "escape Tron the paralysis of tradition." Stephe 
-en Crane: "Tradition,thou art for suckTing children kon art the enlivening 
milk for babes,/2út 20 neat for isen is in thee." Goethe congratulated the Unitec 
States for kaving : no’ruined castles aad—---halcyon era!---n0 “useless nemories 
nor fruitless strug; legs Yet leary James Jecalred that te absence of feudal 
landwarks ade canu ubi ona especially difficult for the Aserican artist; in an 
Oxfort garden his Passionate Pilgrim cane to this dying realization. The nostal- 
gic medievalism of Hesry Adums,the "new hunni su" of Irving Babbitt and others, 
Barrett Wendell's course iu "The Tradition of Eùropcan Literature," the "zent— 
cel tradition" that Sentayane criticizes---these are thé stations of the pilgr- 
inege from Henry Janes to T.S.Eliot who was not exaggerating in 1917,when he 
opened his SHOT Tradition and the Individual Talent": "In English writing we 
selcox speak of tradition"(G1). F.R.Leavis's book is flatly called The Great 
Tradition. It wight have been callcd,more accurately,Novels I've Liked—-—or mort 
pointedty shovels Lord Pavič Cecil Doesn*t Appreciate 63). “xriger en, lois ses 
impressions personnelles——-every critic experiences the temptation. Pope Lius I 
Ix = authoritatively ceclere: "La tradizione son! io"(s4). Peguy: "Le norde 
moderne avilit..." Montaigne: "On peut regrett er les meilleurs terps,neis non 
pas fuit au present." Ye cannot escape froin the present,to which the past kelo- 
ongs(65}; so Tar as it continues to exist,it lives in uss Gur Zeitgeist is refl 
-ected in our studies: "Was ihr den feist der Zeiten heisst,/ /8es ist in Grund 
der Ilerren eigren Geist,/In dem die Zeiten sich besplegélnn (60). 
If,as Aristotle aaintains,art springs fros the interpaly of twò sul 
instincts,mircesis & nd armonia,ticre are tines wacr the imitation of nature pre- 
dominates and other tiues when it is subordinated to ‘he i:position of pattern. 
When Plato coucemned poetry for its unreality,in the nost icealisti¢ and parado: 
-xical sense of thor term, sriatotic proposec a co“prouise in the nane of poetic 
truth and higher reality. Yoidsworth anc Coleridge set out to write about lower 
m ranks offsociety and stranger wonders of nature than classicisia seened willing 
to recognize. Not that the classicists excluded realisu,but they relegated\it 
to the cornic stages cozedy vos the inago veritatis,anc the common man was no 
vole but a figure of fun(70), T'e earliest seeliceti one of the term "realism" 
le N.E.D.are cited “ro: He ed in 18 sa) on@ Ruskin in 1°57; the first is 
ns with "aaterialisua" and tho cone with "grotesquerie"(72}. 
Cerventes createc a new form by e Ppr the ol! forms. Don fuixote,in terms 
of its intention and impact constituted an overt act of criticism: the pattern 
of art embarrassed by confrontation with nature(79}, Anong the books in Ton fui 
-xote's library which are set aside fro. the burrivg is the pastoral romance of 
„Galatea by Miguel ce Cervantes Saavedra (Ivi). The Triest mitigates his critic- 
isn with a pun: the author is "ués versado en desdiches que en versos"——-better 
versed in :sisfortunes t'on in verses. Cervantes's formula is nothing more or 
less than a recognition of the cifference between verses and reverses ,between 
words and éecés---hetween literary artifice and that real thing which is life 
itself (21). Fow,on the conic stage,Sencho whose role is to as:ert a sesse of 


reclity,woul!: have the final vord. Yet in this book, the Don enjoys:a cecided ad 

-ventage(S2}. Imitation is the test that Cervantes groposes,!newing full well 
that when nature initates art,art reveals its innate dent tye Literell 

his hero re-cnacts episoces fro. the life-cycle of his own hero{24}. The title 
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of Charles SoreT s novel L'anti-roman,ou le berger extravagant might be useful! 


-ly borrowed to Zeneralize a major premise of the modern novel,from Fielding, 
who laupooned. Richardson,to Jane Austen,who parodied Mrs Radcliffe. The time, 
the place,and the style of Northanger Abbey have little in comson with Cervag- 
tes; but his protean forjmla has “held(95). One of the many female Quixates has 
been Mme Bovary. Neine sumed the romantic movement as a school‘ of Quixotry whi 
when he exclaimed: "Jean-Jacques Rousseau was ay Anadis of Geul!" ‘It might be - 
argued that Voltaire's Amadis of Gaul was Leibniz. Pastiche implies both activ 
ities which we have associated and distinguished, imitation and parody (9¢).To 
meke life itself a coimentary ‘on book-Learning(100). 

Life ,for Proust,was what Palzac would have called la vie élérante in contradis: 
Se og: la vie occu ée(111). The Baron de Chorlus is a most confirmed Bal: 
-Zacian; lover tires: by pointing out analogies between the Comedie humaine 
and sar cba society(120). Proust thought for while of printing;as a foot- 
notea paragraph on "the thirc sex" from the Comedie humaine. In the relation: 
between Vautrin and the young ‘g Sorsican thief yThéodore Calvi,if-not in Vautrin 
sponsorship of Rubempré anc “astighac,he Forna .& ‘precec zent for the i+fatuatiox 
of Cherlus with Morel(121}). Where Splendewws et miseres ces courtisancs gave 
readers a prelininory glicpse of Proust's Socom,“is Gouorreh is 'cer!:1y foresha 


-dowéd by La Fille eux yeux dtor (122). 


‘Come on,fool porterfall ,hosiered woken blownsuont: sewer? "(Finnegans Wake). 


This---our ispatierce proupts.us to say-——is nonsense ,meaningless babble. Put 
lgt us try again,listening this bine in Trench: "Comsent vouskportez-vous aujh 
surd'hui mon Elonc sonsieur?"(132). "Trieste ,oh Triesteyate I uy liver!" Throw 


toro double-talk of Diznceguns Wake we can hear this plaint of a self-torturing, 


ronetheus: "Triste,al Triste,etait non livrel"(155). Bitchson(Bergson) (138). 
Consider Heninway"s restricted choice of adjectives,and the heavg load of subj 
-ective iny plideation carried by such uncertain üonsyllables as "fine" and‘nice' 
(155). Tis venge ‘supports C.K.Ogden's argument that verb-forms ere Cisappear- 
ing. Instead of writing they fought or we-dic not feel,he writes "there was 
ighting" end "there was not the feeling of a stori coning"(157). Granted thae 


Le his diction is thin anc his syntax wéak,ywhat is behind his indukitable punch” 
4 we 


puts is exphasis où nouns; stringing thew along by weans of conjunctions, 
approximates the actual flow of experience. For him,as for Marion Tweedy 


goon, the key word is gnd,occasionally varied by then and 80(153). 


ne underlying rhythot of civilization is that which is beaten into the ground 


per: the horse of Teanyson' s Northern Farmer: "Proputty ,proputty ,proputty"(174). 
142 In modern Novelsylove affairs are dealt with unromantically and balles ,unheroic 


de! 


ally. If the only hero of the Comedie humaine is the franc,then its typical 


we aracter,the wiser Grandetyis literally made of money---for his very name is 
poles 


4 
SN 


n angran of d'argent(150). 

Isolating text .from context in the 'nane of "close reading," ve can easily be 
led astray(194). 

When Gautier singled out a favorite. ‘alexandrine frou Fheëre as the most beauti 
~ful verse in Drench poetry—-"L: fille de Minos-et ce Pasip'aé"---he may have 
meant tha ttybecaus se the operative words sre proper nanes which have overtones bu 
but not seanings,.e are more free to enjoy the sheer sensory pleasure of their 
‘sounds. Association still.accounts for such of the emotional i:pact,when Othell 
—0 cries: "0 Desdemona,Desderiona! dead!" Dut Janes Thomson founc that imitatio 
leaving out the meaningful syllable,was a dangerous game: "0 Sophéni sha, Sophon— 
isba! Of" The pathos was leveled to bathos when Fielding prompted Tom Thumb to 
lament; "0 Huncanunca,uncamncea! 0!" What's in a nawe? £18). 

ig horse askedyre ad l'enry Janes waen Flautert is accessible? (2 230). Those whe 
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who feel overburdened with the pest,overconscious of artifice,cultivate in Il 
—ingway---as Emilio Cecchi points out ir his introduction tę 2 alias anthet 

Dm of Anerican stories,"the fllusion of having finally-hit üpon a literature 
which has nothing to to with literature,which is not spoilec or weakened by 
literature"(237). The Anericanization of W,lleAuden rechartec the traditional 
direction thatT.S.Eliot's British passport haë-pointed(238). The FRench apprec 
~iate:’ lenry Miller before we did---before we do. ‘le is too ambiguous for us, 
according to Maurice Dlanchot(244). American novels are not merely imitated in 
Europe today,they are fabricatec; and one of these synthetic preducts is J'ira: 
~i_cracher sur vos tombes,by "Vernon Sullivan". Its professed translator ¿Boris 
Vian,who writes for Les Temps modernes under the candid pse:donym of Le Ment- 
eur,appears to be its actual author (247). This existentialist pornography deal: 
with the recurrent southern fantasy thet every colored man aspires to rape the 
white man's danghters and sisters(248), 
Today the single dedicated exponent of ars pratig artis is the roaring lion thi 
that figures as a tradenerk for one of Hollywood's most venal producers of 
films. Bhe metamorphosis of the phrase "art for. Art's sake" into Latin is an 
unexpected twist of nedentry,since it has no classical sanction whatsoever (257 
Slavic formalism,the French. explication dJe texte,ancd the German school of Rom- 
ance philologis s have stil] ore precept which we flout at our peril: stylisti 
=cs rust he firmly founded ypon linguistics. Both the New Critiés enc their fe! 
-llow trevelers have nost effectively ceclt with poetry. With nore extended anc 
heterogeneous forns,they heveïent fairly close to the texture,while the. struct 
-ure has remained as elusive rs ever(264). 

See "L'étrancer,cette postérité contemporaine."(°70). 


~~ > 
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Northrop Frye: Anatomy of Criticisia. 
Many of the virtues of this book are’ due to others: the errors of fact,taste, 
D logis; proportion era: poor things ,but ay own (viii). 

On the theory that criticisi is a parasitic form of literary expression,critics 
are intellectuals who have a taste for &Yrt but lack koth the power to produce 
it and the money to patronize it une thus foru a class of cultural middlemen, 
distributing culture to society af a profit to themselves while exploiting the 
artist aud increasing the strain on Sis, pu'lic(2). Criticisu is soactines rest 
-ricted to ritual masonic’ gestvres,to peda sec eyelrows and cryptic ocrments and> 
other signs of an uncerstanding to occult for syntax. Waataver poularity Shekes 
~peere ard Keats have now is equally the rast of the publicity of criticisa, 
Censorship has the sae relation to criticiës that lynching has to justice. 
Criticiss can talk, ene all the arts are dub. Poetry is a disinterested use of 
worcs: it Goes rot aëcress a reacer directly(4). It is not only tradition. thet 
impels a poet to invoke a use anc nes thet his utterance is involuntary. 
Nor is it strained wit that causés MacLeish,in kis fauous Ars Poetica,to app 
~ly the words “mute","Cusb" gand mordi eds" to a poen. The artistas J. 5.11] 
saw,is sot heard but overheard. The Dante who writes a commentary onthe firat 
canto of the Paradiso is merely one more of Tente's critics. What he says has 

a peculiar interestykat zot a peculiar authority. Part of the critic's reason 
for fecling that poets can be properly cssesced only after their ceath is that 
they, are then unable to de dn their merits cs poets to tease hin with 
hints of inside ‘crow ed; wes Then Itsoa zointeins that Smaperor anc Galilean is 
his greatest play anc thas cer bein episodes in Peer Gynt are not alleg gorical, 


i 


öne can only say that Iksen is an indifferent critic 92 Itsen(5). 
The axious and postulates of criticis:: have to grow out of the art it feals 


2 


with(6). Critical principles causot te taken over reacy—uace Iron theol ogy »phi+ 


losophy,:olitics,science,or any coulination of these(7). 
The scholar leys,dowa “tis sateridls ‘outside the portals of literature: like.ot} 
-er offerings Lrougit a unseen consusersya good cenl of such scholarship seem: 
to be the product of a athar touching faith{10}. Criticizing tecouces,especial? 
-ly for sniversity ttac’ers,ysercly an‘atttouatic isetio¢ cf acquiring ueret,like 
turuing e prayer=whcel{ Ip.is ispossible to "learn literature": wiat one learnt 
transitively,is the criticiou of literature. Literature is not a su! ject of s 
dastudy bat an object of etudy(11).: Tue, absence of systematic. criticism has crea 

=ted a power vacuu,cud al! the neighboring disciplines have uovec it(15). It 
is all very vell for Tlake to sey that to generalize is to ke an idjot,but 
when we find ourselves in the cultural, situation of savages wno have words for 
ash cnd willow,end ho wuri for tree,ve wonder if- there is not such & thing as 
being too ceficient in tue- capacity to generalize. We discover thet the critics 
=a 1 theory of genres is stuck precisely where Aristotle left it. When we come 
to: deal with such for:s as Phe cts tien Lallet,arc Zauberspiel ,we Pind our= 
selves in'the position of the Senai soonte doctors who refused to treat syphily 
becans se Gelen said, nothing aout it{18). f 

The absurd quanti: foraula .fhat the critic shoulc confine himself to "getting 
out" of à poeu exactly wist the poct wey vaguely be assuied to havekeen aware 
of “putting in." That is,it is si:ply tne critic's jok to tale a poem into whi 
which a poet has diligently stuffed a specific nuer of beauties or effects 
(17) sang couiplagently extract then one by ate hie. his prototype Little Jack 

Uorner. Meaningless criticisa includes all casual ,senfimenat] ,exd prejudiced 
value- -juëguents ant all the literary chit-chat #hich”iiafes the reputations of 
poets Loou and cras Hin an ic giaury stock exchanges Tuet-wealthy investor Mr 
Fliot,after cuping “A2 bon on the warket,is now buying hŸ:: again; Done has 

oe va reached his peak and will begin to taper off; Tenayson ay be in for 


EY hory de Moment, Cereb , R269 


--kle response to the challenge "stand" is Falstaff 
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a slignt flutter but the Shelley stocts are still bearish. “hatever cithers or 
vacilletes is sierely leisure-closs gossip.-In the history of taste,ell truths 
have béen,in Hegelian fashion,split into half-truths i order to sherpen théir 
cutting edges(1%). Tiére are =o Cefinite positions to Le taken in che:istry or 
philology,anc if there arc any to be ta’ ten in criticisnu,criticisa iS not a 
field of genuine learning. For in any field of genpine learning,tie orly sensi 
ff's "so I do,ageinst xy will.' 
One's "definite position" is oue's wealmess,the source of one's liability to 
error and prejucice,auc te gaie adherents to a cefinite pOsition ig only to zu! 
-ltiply one's wee'mess lite en infection(1¢). 
When they ere fashionable or generflly accepted ,valpe—judgnents loo: objective 
Tre cemonstreble velue-jucgaient ts tue coxkey's carrot of literary criticisms 
Value-jucguents are founcedc où the study cf literature; the study of literat- 
ure can. never be founded on value+judgaients(20}. . 
When we examine the touchstone -technique in Arnold,certain doubts arise about 
his notivation. The line from The Terpest,"In the dark beckward and abysm of 
tine," woulc do very well.as a touchstone line. One feels that the line "Yeb 
a tailor might scyatch her where‘er she did itch" somehow would not do,though 
it is equally esrential to the same pley(?1). All his Class One ‘touc':stones 
are fron,or judged by the standards of,enic and tragedy. Ilence his demotion of 
Chaucer ans Purns to Class Two seers to be affécted by a feéling that comedy - 
and satire should he kent in their proper place. Prejucice is simply inadequate 
déduction,as a prejndice in the mind can never be anything but ja major premise 
which.is mostly suhmerged,like an iceberg(°°). p 
Pick three hig rases at randomwork out thé eight possible combinations of pre- 
motion and demotion end defend each in turn. 1. Demoting Shelley,on the fround 
‘that he ‘is. imjature in technique anc profundity of thought compared to the ot 
—ersSe 2e Denoting llilton,on the ground that his religious obscurantism and ea 
-vy doctrinal content impair the spontaneity of “is utterance. 3. Demoting Shak 
-espeare,on the ground ‘that his detechnent fron ideas makeshis dramas a reflect 
-ion of 14fe rather thon a créative attempt to improve’ it. 4. Promoting Shakes- 
peare,on the ground thet he preserves an integrity of poetic vision which.in tł 
the others is obfuscated by didec‘icism. 5.Promoting Milton,on thé ground that 
his penetration of the highest mysteries of faith raises hin above S'pkespeare 
ts unvarving worldliness and Shelley's callowness. 6. Promoting Shelley,on the. 
ground. that his love of frecdon(23) speaks to the heart of modern man'more irme 
-diately thon noets who accepted outworn social or religious values., 7. Proyoti 
-ing all. threc(for this a special style,which we`may call the peroration’ style) 
shpuld be used). 3. Nenotins all three,on the ground of the untidiness of Engl 
ash senius wien examinee by French or CYassical or Chinese standards. There 
are critics who enjoy making religiovs,enti-religious,or political canpoigns wi 


with toy soldiers labelled "Lilton" or "Shelley" sore then they enjoy studying 


À 


poetry(24). 

Oscar Wilde said that only er euctioneer could re equally ephreciative of all 
kinds of art: he hed. c? course the public critic in wind. The word critic as a 
synonym for en educate’ shrew(25). 

Honest critics sre continually finding blind spots in their taste(27). The skjl 
cévelopec froi: constant practice in the direct experience of literature is a 
special skill,lite pleyizg t'e piano,not the exrrezrion of n reneral attitude 
to life,like singing in the shower. There is no one cf eriticdl ebility who 
has not°experienced intense end nrofounc pleasure fron sovething sirml taneously 
with a Jow critical valuation of whet produced it(28). 


yp Superior in kind both 40 {her Hoy ONC to the environzent of othe, men, the 
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divine being,anc the story about him will be a myti in the comon sense of a. sto 
y about a god. 2. If superior in degree to other men and to his environment, 
the hero is the typical Kero of rorance,whose actions are sarvellous fut who is 
hiuself identified as a hunen being. Ne noves in & world ir which the ordinary 
laws of nature are slightly suspencec. Legend,mirchen. 3. If superior in cegree’ 
to other men but not to is natural environnent(33), the hero is a leader. Ie has 
, passions and powers of expression far greate# than ours,but what he coes is sub- 
4 ject hoth to social criticism enc te the-orcer of nature. This is the hero of 
the high mimetic tode,of most epic end tragedy-—the ‘ine of hero that Aristotle 
had in wine. 4. If’superior neithe- to other men nor to his environnent,the herc 


gives us the hero of the low mimetic ode,of most comedy ahd of realistic fict- 
“ion. There is difficulty on this level in retaining the word "hero". Thackeray 
thus feels obliged to call Vanity Mair a novel without å heroe 5. If inferior ir 
power or intelligence to ourselves,so that we have the sense of looking cow: on 
a scene of boncage,frustration,or absurdity,the hero helongs to the ironic mode, 
Looking over this tahle,we can sec that European fiction,during the last 15 cent 
-turies,has steadily novel its center of. gravity dow the list(34). Turing the 
last hundre: years,aost serious fiction has tended increesingly to ke ironic in 
mode (35). 
The kest word. for low mimetic or couestic tragedy is pathos,enc pathos has a 
close relation to the reflex of tears. Pathos presents its hero es isolated by 
a weakness. which appeels to our sympethy hecause it is on our ov: level of expe 
—ience. The central figure of pathos is often a wosan or e child. In contrast 
to high rinetic tragedy pathos is, increased(33) by the inarticulateness of the 
victin. The death of en animal is usually pathetic,ape so is the catastrophe of 
defective intelligence (39). 


If we take the sequence Pe Raptu Proserpinae, The iian of Law's Tale Much Ado 


Y 


Aboùt Nothing,Pride and Prejudice;An Anerican Trazedy,it is clear thet each 
work is "romantic" comparec to its successors anc "realistic" compered to its 


predeceagers(49). In e true myth there can be no distinction between ghosts and 
living beings. In romence a ghost (islas a rule/rerely one nore character,and hi: 
appearance is no more marvellous than many other events. In high nimetic,a ghos’ 
is relatively easy to introduce because the plañe of experience is above our 
own, but when he appears his-an awful and :ysteriors being from what is percepti 
-bly anothe world. In low nimetic,ghosts have been,ever since Defoe,al-ost ent 
-rely confined to a separate category of "ghost stories." They are inddmissible 
sas Fielding pets it,"in complaisance to the scepticism of the reader. The few 
exceptions,such as Wuthering Jleights,go a long way to prove the’ rule-—-that is, 
we recognize a strong influence of romance in them(50). 
Horner simply points to his story and disappears,tie second word of the Odyssey, 
moi,being all we get of hin in that poem. "How. is this story going to turn out? 
-—a question about the plot. "What's the point of this..stoyy?"-—-a question 
about the theme(52), The History of Ton Jones,a Foundling-is a novel named aft- 
‘er its plot; Sense and Sensibility is Han à efter its theme. When ea work of fi, 
-stion is written or interpreted thematically,it becomes a parable or illustrat- 
ive fable(53). In fiction we discover 2 weir tendencies,a "comic" tendency to_ 
integrate the hero with his socitty,and a "tragic" tentency to isolate him(54). 
The Mahabharata a nd thé Ramayana apparently went on distending themselves for 
centuries,like pythons swallowing sheep(56). & 
Tha fallecy of “existential projection." Sun:ose a writer(43) finds thet he is 
most succesful with trage ,iése lis works will inevitebly be full of gloom and 


HE Kager, Das ra lish Kuno, p bo on Nii, PII om Themes. 
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and catastrophe,ent in nis final scenes there will be cheracters standing ar oy 
making remarks about the sternness of necessity,the vicissitudes ‘of_fortune, 
and the ineluctebility of fate. Such sentiments are part of- the: dianoia(theme, 
meaning) of tragedy; hut a writer who specializes in tragedy may well cone’ to 
feel that they speak for the profoundest of all philosophies,end begin to emit 
similar utterances himself when asked what his own philosophy of life is. Each 
mode of literature develaps its om existential projection(64). 
Just as catharsis is the central conception of the Aristotelian appraoch to li 
-terature,so ecstasis or absorption is the central conception of the Longinian 
approach. This is a state of identification in which the reader,the poem,and 
sometines,at lenst ideally,the poet also,are inyolvec. It is nore useful for. 
lyrics,just as the Aristotelian one is more ‘useful for plays(67)< 
The principle of sanifold or "polysemous" meaning is not a theory any more, 
still less an exploded’ superstition,but en established fact(72).“Whenever we 
read anything,we find our attention moving.ip two dir ctiors at once. Que cires 
-ction is outward or centrifugal ,in which we keep ike outside our reading, 
from the individual words to the things they mean,or,in practice,to our memory 
of the conventional association between them. The other direction is inward or 
centripetal ,in which wd try to develop fron the words a sense of. the larger 
verbal pattern they neake(73). In descriptive or assertive writing the verbal, 
structure is intended to represent things external to it,and it is valued ir 
terms of the, accuracy with which it coes represent then. In literature the 
standards of outward méaning ere secondary. Literary meaning may best be deser 
-ibed as hypotheticel,and a hypothetical or assumed relation tò the e&ternal 
world is part of whet is ususally meant ky the w ord "imaginative." This word 
is\to be distinguished from "imaginary," which usually refers to an assertive 
| verbal structure thet fails to make good its assertions. In literature ,questi 01 
of fact or truth are subordinated to thé primary literary aim of producing a 
structure of words for its own sake. Wherever we have.an autonomous verbal . 
structure of this kind,we ‘have literature(7*). It often happe s that.an origins 
-ally cescriptive piece of writing,suth as the histories of Tuller anè Gibbon, 
survives by virtue of its "style." or interesting verbal pattern,after its val- 
ue as a representation ofe facts has faded. In literature,what erterteins is 
prior to what instructs,or,as we may say,sthekeelity-principle is subordinate tı 
|| the, plenshre-principle. The historian. selects his facts, but to sufrest that. he 
had manipulated then to produce a more symmetrical structure would ke grounds 
“for libel. The apparently unicuc privilege of ignoring facts has given the poet 
his traditional reputation as'a license? lier,and explains why so many ‘words 
denoting. literary structure,"fable," "fiction," "gyth," and the like,have a 
` secondary sense of urttruth,like the(75; Norwegian word digter which means liar 
as well as poet. But,as Sir Philip Sidney renarked,"the poet. never offirmeth",. 
The poet,like the pure mathematician,depends,not on descriptive truth,but on 
conformity to his hypthetical postulates. The appearance of of a ghost in Ham 
let presents the hypothesis "lat there he è ghost." It has nothing to do with 
whether ghosts exist or not. A render who quarrels with postulates,canrot dis- 
tinguish fiction from fact,and belongs in the sane category as the people who 
send chegues to radio. stations for the relief of suffernjng heroines in soap 
operas. It seers curious to use the phrase "literal-minded": for imarinative ill 
-iterates(76). We are elways wrong,in the context of criticisn,when wer sey 
"this poem means literally"—--anc then give,a prose paraphrase of it. All para- 
phrases ahstract a secondary or outwatd meaning. Understanding e poem lietarall 
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means understanding the wine of 15,88 a been ; 7 ab 
"wit" is said to be employed in Pope's Essay on Criticism in. 9 different se 
es. In assertive writing;suèh a semantic theme with variations ‘could produce 
nothing but a hopeless muddle. ‘In poetry,it indicates the rangespf meanings s 
and contexts. that word ma vhave(78). In the decurentary natura isn generally 
associated such names &s(79 Zola and Dreiser „literature goes about as far as 
a representation of life,to be.judged by its accuracy of description rather- 
than by its integrity as a structureof words,as it could go and: still remain: 
literature. In symbolisme with its minor by-product’ "pure" poetry,we have the 
complement. ‘to ‘extreme naturalisn,an, emphasis on the literal aspect of meaning, 
and a treatment of literature as centripetal verhel pattern(80}...unlimited 
by denotation. According to the assumption that-all meaning is: descriptive 
meaning,the literal core of poetry. would: be a. cri du _coeur,the direct statemen 
of-a envois ‘organism confronted with’ sonething that seems to demand an emotie 
-na l response,like a dog howling at the moon. L‘Allegro, and Il Penseroso 
would be respectively elaborations’ of NT féel: happy" and ‘ny feel pensive." The 
real core of péetry is subtle and elusive verbal pattern that avoids,and does 
not lead to,such bald statements. The ‘type of criticism asseciatec with rese- 
arch end learned journals treats the poem as e verbal document ,to be “it 
as fully as possible to the history and the ideas that it reflects. The poem 
is most valuable to this inc of criticism when itiis nost explicit and deseri 
—ptive(82). What is now called "new criticism," on the other hené,is. largely 
pesed on the conception of a poem as’literally a poem. It stucies the symbolis 
of-a poem es an ambiguous structure of interlocking motifs,anc sees the’poetic 
pattern of meening as a self-contained "texture" (82). In formal initation,the 
work of art does not reflect external events. end ideas ,but exists between the 
example end the precept. Events and‘i‘eas are now céporés of its cortent,not 
‘external fields of observation. Historical fictions are not designed to give 
insight into a period of history,but are exaplary; they illustrate action,and 
are ideal in the sense of manifesting the universal form of huan äction(84); 
The ideas of. literature are: ‘net Peal! ‘propos; tions sbut’ verhal formulas which 
imitate real propositions(S5). The failure to make the distinction between 
imaginative end discursive writing produces the "intentioral fallacy," the- not 
-ion that the poet has a prinary intention of conveying meaning to a reader. 
A poet's intention is centripetally directed. It is directed towards putting 
words together, not tovards.. aligning words with meamings(36)., All statements -of 
intention, however fully documented,are suspect. The poet mayphange his mind 
or mood; he may have intended one thing and done another,and then rationalized 
what he did( A cartoon in ‘a New Yorker depicted na sculptor gazing at a statue 
he had just made and remarking to a friend: "Yes,the head is too large. 
I put it in exhibition I shall call it The Woman with the Large Pee ogee 
intention is still thought to be apparent in the poen. itself,the poen is being 
regarded as incomplete, like a freshman's essay where the reader has continual] 
=y to speculate about what the author may have had in his mind. What the poet 
meant to say ,then,is,literally,the poen itself(87). Creation, whether of fod 
(83) man, or nature,seems to be en activity whose only intestion is to akolish 

ao destroy the shadow that fells ketween itself end its conception 

89 

Any poem mey +e exauined,not only os an initation of nature,but as en(95) init 
—ation of other poemsa Once we think of a poem in relatidn to other poems,as 
a unit of poetry,we can see that the study of genres has to he fqunded on the 
study of convention. In our day the conventional elerient in literature is ela- 
borately disguised by a law of copyright pretending that every work of art is 
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invention distinctive enough to Le patented. Denonstreting the debt of A to B 
is merely scholarship if A is dead,but a proof of “oral delinquency if A is el- 
ive(9G). The new poem,like the new baby who is oonditioned by a hereditary end 
environmental kinship to a society which already exists,is born into an already 
existing orcer of wordsj,and i$ typical of the structure of poetry to which it 
is attached. It is hardly possible to accent a critical view which confuses the 
original with tlie choriginal. When Milton sat down to write a poem about Ecware 
F King,he die not ask hi:self: "What can I find to say about King?" but "How does 
poetry recuire that such a subject should be treated?"(97) Originality returns 
to the érigins of literature,as ~adicalism returns to its roots. 1r Eliot in 
his escay.on Philip-Massinger said that a geod poet is more likely to steel tha 
then to find tate (98. ; 
Soviet Russia’ is very proud of its production of tractors,but it will he some 
time before the tractor replaces the sickle on the’Soviet flag(103). 
Beauty in art is like happiness in norals: it may atcoupany the act,but it can- 
À not be the goal of the act,just as one cannot "pursue happiness," but only some 
—thirg else that may give happiness. Aiming at beauty produces,at best,the attr 
-active,a quality which depends on a carefully restricted choice of both subj- 
ect and technique(114). 
Egyptian mythology begins with a god who creates the world by nasturbation——a 
Mises enough way’ of. symbolizing the process of creation ge Deo{15f). 
The principle of repetition as the basis of humor both in Jonson's sense ond in 
ours is well !mown to the creators of cnoic strips,in whic cheracter is estal 
-blished as a glution(often confinec to ENT ars shréjanc who begirs to bi 
funny after the point has been. made every cay for severel “onths. Continuous 
comic radio prograris,toc,are much nore ermsing to habitués than to neophytes. 
Mr E.L.Porster speaks with disdain of Dickens's Mrs Micawberywho never says any 
-thing except that she will never cesert(16%) !r Micawhers a strong contrast is 
nerkel here hetween the refined. writer toc finicky for pépular ‘forrmlas,and the 
me, jor one who exploits them ruthlessly(1¢9). — 
Lie Mrs Pipchin's little boy who wes. gored to death by a bull for asting incon 
A -venient Guestions(211). Tragedy is a paredoxical combination of a fearful sen- 
se of rightness(the hero rust fell) end a pitying sense of wronmmess(it is too: 
bed that he falls)(214)}. | k ; 
Invective is one of the most reačable forms of literary ert, just as penegyric is 
one of the dullest. We hike ‘earirg-people cursed and are bored with herring 
then praisec(2°4). Philosophies of life ehastract from life,ane an abstraction 
implies the leaving out of inconvereicnt data. The satirist brings up- these in- 
convenient deta(2°9). Yet once a hypocrite who sounds exactly like a ‘good man 
is sufficiently bleckened,the god man elso nay seen a little cingier than he 
vas. While the personal \ttitudeS OF Eras:ms,Rebkelais,Swift erd Volteire to inst 
-itutional religion varicd a good deal,the effect of their satire varies,ruch 
less(232). Tristran Shandy and Don Juan illustrate the’ constant tendency to self 
-parocy in satiric rhetoric. In Don Juan we sirmltaneously read the poem end ` 
watch thepoet at work writing its. we eavesdrop on his associations,his struccles 
for rhynes,vis tentative cndfiscarcec plans,the subjective preferences orgenizir 
his choice of cetails(e.g.: "ler stature tall-—I hate g dumpy woven") his ceciz 
ions whether to he "serious" or mask hingelf with kunor. All of this end even 
more is true of Tristran Shandy(254). ; 
A four-stress line see:rs to he inherent in the structure bf the English language 
If we read many iamhic pentancters "neaturally",giving the importent words the 
heavy accent that they do‘have in spoken Inglish,the ol¢ fourOstress line stands 
out in clear relief against its netrical background (251). Jn shprt,the "new 
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rinciple" on which Coleridge constructed. Christabel vas about as new es princ 
-iples usually are in literature (254). 

‘Arnold was right in calling the period of Dryden end Pope an age of prose and 
reason ,not hecause its ‘poetry is proseic(264),but because its «prose is fully 
realized prose. One of the curious facts of litérary history i hat Me Jourde- 


ost often to nake at a well advanced point in its development. Prose by itsel: 


hres s celebrated discovery in’ fact’ is a ciscovery,anc one thet literature seems 


fis a transparent medium: it is at its purest when it is least obtrusive and pr: 


presents its subject-matter like plate glass in a shop window. It goes without 
saying that such neutral clarity is far from dullness,as dullness is invariabl- 
opaque. Somethingof this is expressed by the remark that it is impossitle to 
tell the truth in Macaulay's style---not that Macaulay is the best writer to 
attach the renark to. A highly mannered prose continually over-sinplifies and ¢ 
over-symietrizes its material. Even Gibbon is not above sacrificing a necessar: 
qualification ‘of a fact to an antithesis. In _studying the euphuist romancés, for 
example,one becomes aware of how difficult to get a story told in euphuist 
prose(2 63). i 

The pa of governnent reports,inter—ofSice memoranda, gnd uilitary instruct- 


erbally the Institution or some anonymous cybernetic detty functioning in a 


{es (206) is motivated Ky a wish to be as ispersonel as possible,to represent 


tate of "normalcy." What it actutally utters is the voice of the lonely crowd 


unnist ekably e disease of language,but not--yet—e cancerous @iseade like a 


ones jargon may begealled,,borrowing a term fror medecine ,benign jargon: it is 


Ps 


| 


demagogue's oratory. That it could hecone nel ignan À is indicated in 1934 ja 
a further stage of it is caricatured as "Newspeak" (331 n 

Logic may have grown out of gramiar,but to grow out of gudethiee is in pert ta 
outgrow it(332). 

Inowledge of these books is.largely confinec,like loses’ knowledge’ of God 
in the mount,to-gazing at their spines(350). Rhetoric cifers sharply from log- 
ic in that it invariably’ gives some positive quality to a negative statement. 

€ nts the negatives ir a statement and calYs it affirmative if there is 
an even fnunber,but no one in the history of coxmnicetion ever took "I hain't | 
got no money" to mean that: thespeaket did here money. Iago's urging 0th rello t 
beware of jealousy is designed to plant , jealousy in Othello's mind; the negat- 
ives at the beginning of Gerontion sean logically that Gerontion is not a hero 
pee rhetorically they huilé up a pontrasting picture of sacrifice and cnéuranèt 

851). 

Joyce: "Tre ic eal redder suf'erinr from an ideal insomia"(354). 
The two, elements of subconscious association whic’ form the basis for lyrical 


meloa(smsi¢) end opsis(plostic arts) may be called bah’ le and doodle(275). 
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Peter Fleming: The Siere at Peking. . l 
Survivors of the Siege are still scattered thinly over the world. In 1950 about 
(11) thirty of them met in London to celebrate the 50th: ein à of the Rel- 
ief(12). 
The three separate microcosms were tenuoisly related to czech. other. Physically 
isolated from the Legations,tne missionarics were yet more decisively aundered 
by the doctrinal gulf fixed between the Rozon. Catholics and the various Protest 
ont denominations; ` acrosz this gulf social contacts were always (16) rares So” 
there were in effect two missionary bodiessnot one(17). The diplomatic corps 
was`a suall expatriate co:rmunity whose members are insulated from all save the 
most formal contacts with the native population. From the Anerican Legation Mr 
Conger ,whase Governuent hac no designs on Chinese territory,could afford to sur 
-vey with lofty Cisapproval the syuptons of European rapacity(19). Europe hed 
got a toe in the door which had buen closed against her for so long. Ancrica 
got hers in,too,with the Treaty of Wanghia. If American idealism was quick to 
tondemm the iserialists for sumuarily shaking the tree ,Aucrican opportunism was 
$ not kehinchand in picking up the fruit(26). An endless seriés of treaties,in 
theory negotiated, in effect dictated secured for the lesser as well as for the 
leading Powers a wide range of privileges and concessions. The Celestial King- 
dou had become a Tou Tiddler's Ground(27}. It’was not only greed that impelled 
each Power to grab,but the fear that if she held back, others less scrupulous 
wight unduly advantage theuselves(28;. T Tie decapitation of two sailors gave Fra) 
-nce,kelatecly,uartyrs to avenge,ëne the subsequent surder of à missionary enl~ 
argec the scope and the importunacy of her requisitions (30). Sharp rivalries 
sprang up as the European nations forced the mroibund dynasty to write codicil 
—Ssfter codicil into its will. China could co. little but sigr,ogain and again,up— 
~? on the dotted line. Dritein,who had set the whole unbecoming process in motion 
half a century earlicr was no Jonger leading when the runners. cane ‘up the stra- 
_Signt(s1). In 1899,Italy,actuated almost as such by the ‘wish to be modish as by 
pure greed,demandec. the lease of San Men Day in Chel siang(32). Wer naval forces 
were not ispressive; Peking rejected her denond, The dilettante aggressor essay 
-ec an ultinotun. When this wes ignored phe had second thoughts akout the proj- 
ect,from which she atricated herself by recel ling her Minister on the grounda 
mat he hac ‘exceeded his instructions. A square meal imayj.ave serious consequence: 
es for a starving man,an’ this saall but undeniable success revived all China": 
cangerous ‘illusions about her. innete superiority over the-karbariens(23). 
Tie Toxers were,it could he foreseenya Couble-eûged weapon;. but Cousle—edged wei 
À “pons are better than none(34). 
T'e missionaries opened vannes It was i:possiïle for the “hinese to under- 
staked the motive for koneficence of this sort (oo). Tie converts were often victi 
-~i sed ‘i embracing tic foreignér's religion; the :2issonary felt Lou! to use 
eis influence or thcir Lekelf(there were ploden where the loss of a single con- 
vert would reduce his fiock Ly a quarter or a third). Tie mgsiorswhose less 
spiritually siinced adherelits wre known es "rice-Christians", thus tenge. to bec- 
exe centres of privilege,auspidious bas. es frou which to conduct litigation(40), 
a short book called Death to the Tevil's Religion included representations of 
he crucifixion of a hog; the Chines term for Christianity(T'ion Chu Chiao) was 
written in characters w ich have the saue sound but which mean "The Squeak of 
tho Heavenly Pi "The French Legation was acting es on agent or interuediary 
for the Vaticen(41). When the storu broke,the fury of the Boxers was virtually 
‘indiscriminate but the Rouan Catholics were rcgerded as a wore inportant quarry 
epee the Protestants (42). . When the wind blew,a low seh iri à piteous‘’to hear 
diffused itsel ChE the telesr Git wires. As these rus ted, the rainwater dripping 


RRA ChE sie rae i Jarro dtt BRA? jeet. 
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from them acquireë a gruesome tinge of red and strengthened the belief that the 
spirits were heing tortured by these alien contra tions(45). 
There had always been secret societies in China. they gave the ordinary people, 
who had no voice in affairs,somue hope of brining pressure to Lear on the offiç- 
ials,the wealthy merchants and the landlords. Throughout Chinese’ history we are 
~ aware of them,as in an old house one is aware of mice; hut like the mice they 
“elude scrutiny(48). The Boxers" claiu tu invulnerability(49}. 
The Empress Dowager invariably captivated foreigners anc may ke said to have 
bowlec over the ladies of the Corps Diplomatique whom she received for the firs 
time in 1899,the year before she Cid her best to put them to the sword. "All — 
one family!" she constantly murmured throughout a protracted social function 
which went on for 5 hours. The diplomtic ladies,;each of whom was given a valu- 
able ring before leaving the Presence,were enchanted with her. Though doubtless 
kindly ueant,the Zupress Powager's cescciption of herself and her guests as 
"all one fauily" might ieve(57) sounded aubiguous,if nothing worse,to anyone 
acquainted’ vithe course of events in her own do:estic circle. She encouraged 
her son cebaucheries Which hastened his death and her return to power; she was 
strongly suspected of having helped her sister and rival into "the fairy char- 
iot for her cistant journey." In statecraft her undeniakle talents were those o 
— of a tactician rather thin a strategist (58). 

All the “leading ucukers of the foreign cozünity survived to tell thcir tales, 
which xost of then did in: considerable cetail; but on their failure to read the 
iting on the wall none threw any lit. It is impossible not to suspect that 
the counsels of Sir Robert Hart,an invincible optimist, contribute to their my0 

-opia. "When in doubt,consult Sir Robert Mart"(65). 

Auguste Chamot,the 32-year-old proprictor of the Motel de Pekin,an¢ his Aneric= 
ay wife played a major part in victualling first tie kesieged and later the rel 
~ieving forces; his local Imowledge and contacts made hi: pre-cninent among the 
serious looters. After amassing a considerable fortune:he retirec to San Franci 
-sco,waere he built two large houses. Doth houses were cestroyed in the earth- 
quale of 1906 and he died a pauper at 43. He had divorced his wife and ou his 
deathbed marriéd his ‘distress called Betsy Dollar(67). k £ 
Seyzour's expedition had hecome a sort of military emphisbaena wich needed to 
fight its way back as it needed to fight its way on(78). It capture’ the key to 
North Thina at the moment when it was Leing turned in the lock(33). G.A.ïñenty, 
not Clausewit,z,inspire’ Allied strafe (if such it can be called)(90). Admiral 
‘Seymour was referred to as Adniral ee=No-More(109),and the Russian Colonel Vo- 
gak as Colonel GosBack(101). ji 

"If to stay meant probable massacre,to go meant certain cestruction" (103). 
Neither side expectec the Siege to last long. The foreigners had got it firuly 
into their heads that rescue was on the way and ight arrive at’eny monente The 
Chinese new better but failed,reasonably enough,to sec kow the contemptible 
barbarians could held out for nore than a day or two against overwhelming odds 
ang greatly supcrior fire-power (120). à 

Behind the fire-fighters in a long huszan chain Ministers’ wives and zissionari— 
es,children and Chinese converts kept up an erratic water-supply with the help 
of ‘receptacles ranging from soup-tureens to pets de chambre(1°2). f 
The sparing use of artillery by the Chinese provided one of the many enigmas of 
the Siege(124). 

None of the Ministers can be said to have prepared his Government's mind for an 
extraordinaly crisis(120). They were all mounting expeditions at home,hut “North 
China was a long way away(133). Meanwhile the Chinese egnvoys in foreign capital: 
delivered fron tine to tine assurances that the Legations were being afforded 
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every protection,normelly receiving in return condign threats of the vengeance 
which:would be meted out to the Peking authorities if the foreigners came to 
any harm(134). The world howled for vengeance. The legend that European women 
were outraged before being killed is inherently likely; to the sexual appetite 
of the Chinese zale the femdle barbarians——large-footed,large-nosed and white- 
skinned—~-made a negligible appeal. The Kaiser exhorted the men to give no qua- 
rter,"just &s the Huns a thousand years ago,under the leadership of Attila,gain 
-cd & reputation by virtue of which they still live in historical tradition..." 
(135). Europe did not forget this characteristic speech; the Germans have their 
last Emperor to thank for encouraging their enemies to call them Huns(126). The 
sinistre farceur who sent the misleading cespatch wás the Daily Mail's Special 
Correspondent in Shanghai F.W.Sutterlee,one of those rascals who gave ample war 
-rant for China's xenophokia(1258). 

The Japanese Military Attaché Colonel Shiba was the ablest and nost experienced 
officer of any nationality present. He wos universally liked and respected,and 
the Japanese cwerged fron Peking as(145) serait 

They saokec for the sake of their nostrils rather than their nerves. At the 
best of tines Peking was a malodorous city,especially in tué swmer(145). Perso 
-nalities kegan to define theuselves..The activists and the shirkers,the grumbl 
-ers ard the optimists,the brave men end the cowards—b-at such close quarters 
and under so severe a stress no one could Cissemble his true neture. The Ital- 
ian Minister the Marchese di Salvago Raggi,the only san who continued to dress 
for dinner,sat chatting with ‘is beautiful wife in a chaise longue most of the 
time. M.Stephen Pichon,the French Minister,nervously anc ceaselessly walked ab- 
outytelling everyone: "La situation est excessivement grave; nous allons tous 
mourir ce soir"(146). Although known in his own country(of which he was after- 


wards thrice Toreigz Minister) as "le heros de Pekin}" there is abuntent evid- 
ence that he was a poltroon. One of his compatriots said that "il ne fait que 
pisser dans ses caleconse" Wis chief coutribution to the Siege was the provis- 
ion of conic relief. Ie was constantly making cramaticyclarmist cud unfounced 
statements. He later published a diary Dans la Bataille(1908) recounting his 


heroism auc courege(147). x 
There was e rpice on foreigners' heads. As foreigners were not casy to obtain, 


. all Chinese having high noses and deep eyes were beheaded,and so oa heads 
& : > ny 


had been brought in that the offer of blooë-money was witherawm(159). 

It was rusiours,nore than anything else,that kept hope alive and helped to pass 
the time. Intellectually. and emotionally,the Legations may be said to have liv- 
ed on. rumours(152). ; 

Claude Pelliot,a young mewber of the Yrench Legation who was to win renown as a 
a un orientalist,climbed over the Chinese barricades ond conducted to Jung Lu s 
headquarters,where was given an excellent meal end closely questioned. When fie 
was escorted back to what was left of the French Legation his pockets bulged 
with the finest peaches(169), 

Count von Waldersee never tool: part in anything that could be dignified hy the 
name of a battle,but he saw plenty of bloodshed(18$). 

The eyes of the whole world were on Northa China. If the British sarched,alone, 
to disaster,the courage of their allies woulc Le called in questions if the Pri 
-tish were by any chance victorious,their allies woul? look fools as well as 
cowarcs. The International Belief Torce patched up at Tientsin was made up as 
follows: Japanese 10000; Russians 409°; British 30995; Americans 2009; French. 
800; Germans 100; Austrians ond Italians 109(182). The unexpected. wealmess of 
the enemy's resistance had transformed laggards into thrusters. The generals 
smelt glory,the troops smelt loot {135). The small German,Italian’ and Austrian 
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Getac'raents unable to solve their transport anc conuissariat probleus,returned 
to Tientsin without firing a shot. The Commander-in-Chief of the Vrench conting 
-ent General Frey addressed hiaself with frantic deteruinetion to the tas of 
keeping the Tricolor in the race; he recorded his efforts in a massive volume 
Francais et Alliés du Pé-tchili(186). The French were tm universal cisrepute; 
the troops were Tonkinese-—-tiny little men who were dwarfed even by the Chine: 
-se soldiers of the Weihaiwei Regiment---who "haineW pas Être tués),tressed in 
"lanentable rags" indistinguishakle at a distance from the clothes of Chinese 
peasants. The Trench transport consisted largely of rickshews and wheelbarrows 
(287). Tó take part in € walkover one imst he able,at least,to walk,and of this 
the French contingent was for the tire being incapa? le(122}. The Japenese ,ywho l 
led the advance,hac done virtually all the fighting(189}>-Their only détractor 
was General Frey. T>e “ucseins excelled at living off the country: "they hed 
nothing,yet lacked nothing” (Se 
In every race sonckocy loses. The Prench were last im- this one. It was greatly 
to the credit of General Prey thet they finished in the first five and did not 
straggle in three days later with the also-rans,the Gerams,Itélians and Austri- 
ans,who were cven worse provided, than they, by the Governments who sent them to 
risk their lives in C:ina(210). 
Il owever low we rate the courage of the Izperial troops anc the competence of t 
their officers,the fact thet fro two whole months so large 2 force of well-arn- 
od infantry dil no wore than nibble into the flimsy coferces(225) covering thei: 
objective is a mystery of which no satisfactory explanation cxists. Equally’ baf. 
-fling is the sparing cnd ineffective use of artillery by the attackers(ccst). 
Though powerless to alter thc Court's policy,Jung-Lu was in a position to rend- 
er its military designs obortive{222). 
turing her flight to the westyeverything was aluost as fresh and strenge to the 
Eupress Dowager as it would have been to a foreigner. "Tour of inspection" mey 
rave keen a euphemism; it Was not a aisnomer (229 ° 
Lady MacDonalc devoted herself to looting(243). 

> The populution,thoug!: cutwarcly ¢onupliant,becaue léss hangdog. Terra-cotta figu 
-ines,Ccpicting with great realism soldiers of the cifferent contingents iy sev- 
age anc repelicxt postu ce,came into circulation. Accorci:g to Pierre Loti's 
Les derniers jours de Tekin,auong such statuettes accusatrices tie Trench sold- 
ier alone was cepicted in an inoffensive end ever benign wanners: he was shown 


si ae A tack 
playing with a Chinese kely (805). 
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Gilbert Highet: The Classical Tradition. 
Much of the old civilization was covered hy wave after wave of barbarism; silt- 
ed over; buried; and forgotten. Europe slipped backwards ,backwards,almost into 
savagery(1). The presnt is the child of the past. Only,in the life of the spir- 
it,it is permitted to select our ancestors,and to choose the best(2). We forget 
how many forces of barbarism remain,like volcanoes in a cultivated iskdnd,still 
Npoverfully alive,capable of putting a burning desert in the place of civilizat- 
ion(3). The word "rune" means a secret. How barbarous were the people who believ 
-ed that the purpose of writing vas to keep a thing secret? Similarl the word 
glamour which we take to mean magicyreally meens gremer,the power of writing(4) 
“fhe Roman empire was not Latin-speaking but bilingual. Though the main river of 
civilization flowed through Latin,there were-backwaters or underground streams. 
Thus it is that the last words of Julius Caesar,spoken at the ‘actual moment of t 
his mmrder,were Greek,and thet the emperor Marcus Aurelius kept his private spir 
~itual diary in Gyeck(5) (Caesar's last words "You too,my boy?" were in Greek,scc 
Suetonius ,D.Iul.82.2. Martial and Juvenal both complain thet Roman ladies used r? 
affectionate Greek phrases in public,as a modern English-speaking girl might (GA 
chéri; and there is an odë letter fron Augustus to his wife which begins in Lat- 
in and slips into Greek and then back into Latin,see Suet. D.Claud.4}, 
The Bible was translated into simple Latin with the express purpose of being "vr 
$$y-8-derstanded of the people(7 [erone's rendering is now Imewm as the Vulgate,the 
uolgata lectio or "popular edition." The very. word Testament is a mistranslatior 
of the Greek diathéche,"agrecment" or "“covenant"....Mass-books show thet the pri 
-ests who used them scarcely understood their ritual language. Ille,ipse,unus 
came to be used as articles. Gregory of Tours 'constantly spologizes for the bad 
554 Latin he writes....Sone of the Christian propagandists,like Lactantius anc Liinu- 
cius.Felix,wrote elegant classical Latin. Others,such as Tertullian and Cyprian, 


are deliberately non-classical] . As the barbarian invasions continued, that same 
colloquial Latin split up sectionally,and the different languages and dialects ¢ 


grew away frou the simple Latin of the Bible and the church. At this point the 
church had one of the gravest cecisions of its history to makes should it have 
the Bible and the breviary ang the rituels translated again,inte all the various 
languagesof western Christendom,or should it keep them in the original Latin, 
which was now becoming a Jead language that had to be studied?.For the sake of 
unity it chose the ‘second elternative(7). 

Many authors were lostyin part or wholly,for ever. Pagan authors were much less 
likely to survive then Christian authors. Informative authors were mich more li! 
-ely to survive than emotional authors. Thus we have still the works of many un- 
important geographers and encyclopaedists,but’ hardly any lyrical ond dramatic 
poetry—--although in the Graeco-Roamn world at its height there was far more em- 
phasis on pure poetry than on predigested information. Moral critics were likely 
to survive,but im:oralists not: so Juvenal survived,anc Horace survived chiefly 
as a satirist,but Catullus reached us through only one manuscript,and Petronius 
was ,practically,lost for ever. Also,the scholars of the Dark Ages were more inc 
lined to read end copy authors nearer to them in time. Nowadays we are able to 
survey classical civilization in a single panorana,like an avaitor flying over e 
mountain range. But in the 6th or 9th century the learned men were like Alninis 
who see the nearer peaks very big andimpressive,wnile the more distant pount- iy 
ains,although higher, fade into relative obscurity(s). 

St Paul,as Spengler pints out(Der Untergang des Abendlandes,%.707),did not so te 
the oriental cities of Edessa and Ctesiphon,but to Corinth and to Athens,an: 
then to Rome. The Catholic church is the spiritual descendant of the Roman enp- 
ire. The successorship was marked long ago by St Augustine in his 
it was re-enphasized by Dante. Many of themen of that tite had no 
-orical 


City of God; 
sense of ist 
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perspective. They confused the imediate with the remote past. The painter of 
the famous Franks Casket did not fecl the long,receding corridor of 1500 years, 
where the six adventures had their places,one behind another,this hear and that 
remote. He saw one single unit,the Heroic Past(10), In the Renaissance the front 
—iers of space end time and thought were pushed outwards. The universities app- 
gared,like strect-lights going on one by one after a blackout. The Benedictines 
built up a tradition of learning and aesthetic sensibility which still survives 
(11). The medieval world was built as unhurriedly ant elaborately as its own cat 
—hedrals. Dut the important thing about the lenaissance is its unbelievable rapi 
—City(14). In an astounding accelerando,new possibilities burst upon the men of 
the Renaissance,decace after cecade,year after:year,north after month. Geograph- 
ical discoveries enlarged the world. Iumen body was discovered(15). Although the 
Byzantines could teach classical Greek to the Italians as a living,though archa- 
ic languare,they introduced Byzantine methods of writing and pronunciation which 
were false to classical standards and took a tine time to eradicate(17); see an 
amusing note in The Decline and Fall of the Noman Empire,ch.66. Classical schol 
-arship took a trémendous forward leap. The Latin of western scholars irmroved 
until it was not far inferior to that of Cicero himself,e.g.,Coluccio det Saluta 
-ti(18). The Roman,end still nore the Greck,writers were extremely subtle and 
experienced artisans in language. There is hardly a single stylistic trick now 
in use in modern writing which they did not invent. We feel of many medieval wri 
-ters that their style,by its naiveté end awkwardness,cramps ‘their thought(19). 
From the Renai ce on there are many good stylists who have little or nothing 
si to say (20) fLingdin modelled his oratory largely on the English prose of the bar- 


„Oqe age,and it is full of Ciceronian cadences and structural devices derived 
through the baroque writers from Greek and Latin: for instance,the tricolon whic 
331 appears so often in the Gettysburg Address: "We canrot dedicate---we cannot cons 
1 


-ecrate--—we cannot hallow this ground....government pf the people,hy the people 
for the people." Lincoln blends this very skillfuly with the equally Ciceronian 
device of antithesis: "Living ond dead.. add or cetract....long remember——never 
forget ."] 

Compered with loner,Beowulf's adventures pake placeynot in the morning light of 
civilization,but the twilight gloom of that huge,lonely,anti-human world,the for 
-est primeval,the world so beautifully anc horribly evoked by Wagner (23) in the 
Ring of the Nibelungs. The customs,weapons,stratagems,arts and personalitities 
of Homer are vastly more complex than those of the Saxon epic. Taine,Hist. de le 
litt.ongl.,Paris,1905,1.5: "La passion mgit ici come une ¢norme bête informe, 
et puis c'est tout"(24). A.J.Toynbee discusses the very odg fact that none of 
the northern epics describes Yhe greatest war-lile achievement of their peoples, 
the overthrow of the Roman empire(A Study of Tistory,5.610 f.). But the Roman 
expire was too vast and complicated. Its conquest took too long-for the tribes- 
men anc the tribal poets to see it as one heroic effort. For primitive man the 
stirmlus to action and to poetry is single: an insult,a woman,a monster,or a tre 
-asure(27). The strangest synthesis of classical snd English traditions is the 
-poen Phoenix,an expanded translation of Lactantius's allegorical poem De aue phe 
-enice,which was derived from a sermon by Ambrose on the resurrection of Christ 
(Hexeeneron,5.23.79-20). It is a gorgeous subject. It coulc have inspired lyrics 
like those of Tennyson on the eagle,Baudelaire on the albatross,Mallarie on the 
swane It could have been a systical symbol full of bresthless aspiration,like 
Hopkins's falcone But all that Lactantius does with it is to stitch clichés tog- 
ether ,ané his chief emotion is the dreary early Christian hatred of life. The 
imagination of the Anglo-Saxon poet is far more alive(32). Of its 677 lines,380 
more or less correspond to the orignal: the first translation of ahy poem in cle 
ssical litereture into any modern language (34. 
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syi D priche Tradition of Boethius,1935. The Consolation of Philosophy was 
bne 


df the great best-sellers. Something like 400 mss still exist. No other boo! 
except the Ditle,was so mich translated in the Middle Ages, It was put inte Eng 
-ish by Alfred the Great,by Chaucer,by Queen. Elizebeth herself. Dante calls Boe 
thius l'anima sante (Par.,10.125). Patch in the 4th chapter of his book lists soi 
sone of the countless prisoners who found consolation ir reading him. Even Casa 
-nova thanked the prison doctor for the rift of ea copy,snying: "Je vous en suis 
bien obligé; il vaut mieux que Sénèque; il me fera du bien" (tmoires,ed.R.Vèze, 
4,196-7)3. i i 
Prunetto Latini wrote the Treasure in French because "the language sounds sweet- 
er" (48). The few classical reminiscences in The Song of Rolenc are distant ane 
distorted. We are told that the Saracens worship a trinity of idols: Mahémet, ` 


Tervagant(whose name survives in the wor’ for a wo“an with e devilish temper), 


and Apollo(2696-7), Once the poet says that Jupiter led a sorcerer to hell “by - 


N ma, {ig abe tie à voriuoshy interpreted as arte mathematica and arte mala)(13 


w14 


„à 
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92)(49 
ae had often objected to his character—crawing and his theology—- 
ato,Rep.,2.3774); historians criticized his conception of the size end import 
-ance of the conflict-—-Thucycides,1.10] 
Le Nomen de Troie virtually reintroduced classical history anc legend into Euro 
-pean culture---or rather spread it qutsice the scholarly worle(53), The Lay: of 
Aristotle,which shows the philosopher saddled end bridled by a pretty Indian 
girl,and cavorting about the garden as an object-}esson for Alexander,wns widely 
popular in the Middle Ages——witness the sculpture in a nuxber of French Gothic 
churches. This,at the tire when the universitics were developing the study of 
Aristotelian philosophy to the highest point,is a fine exemple of the gulf bety 
-een the scholars end the public(L.Petit de Juleville,llistoire ce le lang.et ce 
la litt.fr.,2.76 £.)(57) Bit reflects the protest of the priesthood against the 
veneration felt for the pagan thinker]. f 
It is interesting the that chivalrous love should have čie? first in France,wher 
it was born. In modern French literature,and for that matter in modern French 
society,there is scarcely any trace of it. There ere nany inversions of it,e.s, 
Mme Lovary(58). Ronen ce la liose,27-8: "Ce est li Romanz de la Rose/où l'art 
d'amors est toute enclosé." It contains the entire metephysics of mediaeval lo- 
ve. The subject became a dominant and permenent one in l'rench literature. The 
disquisitiqns on the passions,declained by the heroes of Corneille end Racine, 
the maps of Tenderness in baroque fiction,the treatise of Stendhal De l'amour, 
the surgical dissections of love in Proust and many modern authors,all these. 
sten from the spirit that produced The Romance of the rose(66).° 
When we recall that Dante makes Vergil himself describe the feneid as "my trage- 
dy" (Inf.20.113),we sec that he considers "comedy" to connote what we should now 
call an epicya poem of heroic length,provided it has a happy ending(71). His sel 
~ection of Vergil as his guide was prompted by many traditions(72). Through his 
famous poem(Bucolics,4) Vergil acquired the reputation of having been a Christ- 
ian before Christ and of having,through divine inspiration,foretol¢c the birth 
of Jesus(73). Wis singular refinement in sexual matters was recognized-in the 
mecievel misspelling of his name,Virgilius the virginal [This misspelling began 
a t a very early date perhaps because of his nickname Perthenias,"Miss Purity". 
For a similar reason Milton at Cambridge was Imown as the Lady of Christ'sJ. He 
heralded the Roman Empire end loved Italy(%4). For Dante,he was also the great- 
es: poet in the world/as ‘well as a fellow—citizen: il nostro maggior pocta(75). 


#84 fin his Studies in Dante,Ist series,189f,E.looré points out one of the most 


btle and poignent tributes ever paid by one artist to another. Out of a cloud 
of lowers,like the sur from the mists,dawns Teatrice. Like a child to his moth- 
er,Dante.turns to Vergil to say,"I recognize the traces of the ole flame": the 
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.~thing is in the echo: admiration, sorrow,eteranl love]. 


-very words in which Dido spoke of her irresistible passion(Aen.4.28). But Verg- 


il has vanished. And then,in a triad of lines,Dante repeats his name yearningly 
and lovingly three times: "ma Virgilio n'evea lasciati scemi/di s&,Virgilio 
dolcissimo patre,/Virgilio a cui per mia salute cie! mi" (Purg.30.49-52) « He 
places the name in exactly the same spot of each line as,in telling how Orpheus 
lamented for his beloved,Vergil himself hac placed the sadly repeated name: "uo 
~lueret, 'Eurydicen',uox ipsa et frigida lingua/'a miseram Eurydiéen* anima fug- 
iente uocabat, /'Eurydicen' toto referebant flumine ripae"(Geors.4.525-7), Every 


Petrarch thought Aristotle a bad stylist and a thinker who was wrong in matters 
of great importance(Sandys,A Hist. of Classical Scholarship ,2.10; G.Voirt,Die 
Wiederbelebung des. classischen Alterthums,I,80 fé; Pierre de Nolhac Petrarque 
et lthumenisme,2.147 f.)(84). Everything must he referred,on his theory,to an 
oye standard. We is producing,not original works of ert,but plaster casts 
85). 

Chaucer makes many shocking mistakes. Like all medicval writers,he makes a grea 
show of quoting his ancient authorities: but sometives his authorities do not 
exist and ere inventions based on his own misunderstandings. For instance ,out 
of misunderstanding the first line of Horace's Ep.l.2, he reférred again end 
again to "myn auctor Lollius",a historian who wrote about Troy,in Troilus and 
Criseyde and The House of Fame. What Horace actually wrote to the boy Lollius 


“Maximus is: "Troiani belli scriptoren,Mexine Lolli,/duxi tu decfiYnas Romae Prae 
neste relegi"(The writer of th Trojan war,Maxizms Lollius,while you parctised 


spea king in Rome,I reréad at Praeneste)(96). Spenser caled Cheucer a "well of 
English undefiled", This is nearly as false as Milton 's description of Shakesp 
-egres "warbling native wood-notes wild". The importance of Chaucer was that 
he became a channel through which the rich current of Latin and a sister stresr 
of Greek flowed into England(110). rhe House of Fame,1°°9: “And Marcia that 
lost her skin"---Mearcia is the roman name of a woman; Marsyas,who was flayed, 
vas a nale Greek satyr. > 
p sreatest of epics on contemporary heroic adventures is Camoens 0s Lusiadgas 
144). 3 
Occasionally the devils ore equated with the Olympian deities. The architect 
of Pandemonium in Paradise Lost is Vulcan; enc in Paradise Regained Belial is i 
-centified with the various Greek deities who seduced women in disguise(P.L.;1. 
782 Lez PoRe 20149 f.}e But Milton's God himself does things which were done, 
not by Jehovah,but by Zeus ond Jupiter(Cf.P.L.,4.990 fe; Ilind,8,60-77 & 29.209 
“13; Aeneid,19.725-7). Even in the work of creation,when God decided to create 
man and this earth,he did not do so simply,as in the Bible(150),but,like Zeus 
end Jupiter,took an oath(P.L.,2.351 fe; Genesis 1.26-7; Aeneic,10.115;: Gerusal- 
eme liberata,13,74). That Milton,thinking of the ongels,shoule use the word 
"Gods" here and elsewhere shows how completely he conceived his civinities in 
the image of the Olympian pantheon(151).‘He could not keep out the lovely Greek 
nature-spirits even out of the Garden of Eden: Proserpin,Ceres,Pephne,etc.(P.L: 
4,266 r,)(152). Ber Fhe reader who knows Vergil fecls another chord vibrating 
in his heart as he recognizes the words. Tt is a difficult ert,the art of evoca 
tive quotation(157). Milton intorduced Latin syntex into English,as Vergil had 
introduce’ grecisms into Latin(159). The Romans disliked using ebsterct houns; 
they would rather say "from the city founded" than "fron. the foundation of the 
city". So Milton calls his poem Paradise Lost,althouch it is not about Paradise 
after it had been lost,but about the loss of Paradise. For this he had models 
in Orlando furiaso("The madness of Roland") and Gerusalèrrie liberata("The deliv 
-erance of Jerusalem"). And so he say: "the Archangel paused/Detwixt the. world 
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_destroyed/and world restored" (P.L. ,12.2-3)---hetween telling of the ces truction 


gle") and descfibing the restoration of the world(1@0). t P..L.,1.573: "Never since 


created ‘Man",i.ee,since the crestion of Man. One of the vost striking of his 
stylistic devices,the adjective-noun—ad jective phrase(P.L., 64227: "The Etergnal 
King Omnipotent") is neither Latin nor Greek but Italian: caro figlio adorato]. 
Ronsard dressed his shefherds in court clothes: "Ce ne sont pas bergers d'une 
maisen champstre/Qui menent pour salaire aux champs les brebis Yeistre,/Mois de 
haute famille ét de race dtayeux" (Eclégue 1)(171). H.Hauvétte sums up Italian 
Arcadian lyrics in one acid phrases "Un long. HI enent retentit ces _Alpes > le 
Sicile” (Litt. ial. 292) (17) ER £ s asc i T 

Pulci's Norgante,Ariosto's Orlando Purioso,etc. all have something cheerfully 
imaature about thems but Rabelais's book is quite ‘literally the nost childish 
of all Renaissance works (182). Its two most proninet features are(&) a consider- 
able exount of classical learning ane up-to-date scientific and philsophicel th 
-ught,ane (b) an equally large amount of dirty joles,most of which are unclassi- 
cal in origin(183). Ile owed a great deal to Reader's Disests,especially to the 
Adages of Erastus. His favourite writer was Lucian(184). 

Shakespeare knows much more and feels ruch more sensitively abput Rome than ab- 
out Greece. The Ronan plays---nlus some anachronisms——are lire Rome. The Greck 


plays are not like Greece,with far worse anachronisms(197). le.uses only three | 


or four Greek words(199). Wis: great tragedies ere dominated by a hopeless fatal- 
ism,almost utterly godless. Much of this hopeless gloom must have come from his 
own. heart; but he found it expregsed. dedisivelY and eloquently in Seheca(e.g. 
Phacdra,978 ff.)(207). In Seneca s plays we fhd both taciturn indifferemce or 
even proud obedience to an irresistible fate onc furious protest or the yell of 
suffering given words. Stoical me appears in the death-scene of later Elizi 
-bethan dramatists(Webster,fhe Duchess of Malfi,5.3 fin end 5.5. fin). Shakespe: 
-re preferrec the second. Ke hear it in the ranting of Laertes and Henlet in 
Cphelia s grave,in Ilotspur's boasts,in Tixon's curses(208). 
on. "La nature est immueble"(quoted in H.Ligeult,0euv.corpl.,1259,1. 192) 
269). 
Ajax is a comic hero,the only. one in Louer (272). 


[cray' s Hymn to Adversity wes inspired hy Norece, Carn. 1.25,;anc helped to inspi 
-re Wordsvorth's Oce to Duty. Feets's:Q0de to ia tingale contains direct unnist: 
-kable echo of !lorace's voice,Epod.l4 & 15. This was first spotted by Sir G. 
Greenwood ard elaborated by Edrmné Ltuncend. 
[instead of saying "0 damm anything that's low,I cannot hear it!"(Gol¢snith,She 
stoops to conquers} ® }sthe moderns will damn anything that is lofty. The feelin; 
was neatly put by C Til taal ET 12 LED. eG Seep Testonent d'Apollinaire, 
1945,1 68)]. le 2h ha: es 
"Baroque" comes froin the Fortuguese barroco or the ‘Spanish barocco,"a large ir- 
regular pearl". À reguler pearl is a perfect sphere; an irregular pearl is a 
sphere straining outwards at one point,bulging and almost breaking, but yet not 
burstins into fragients. Therefore "baroque" means "beauty compressed but alues: 
breaking the bounds of control", Renaissance art is the perfect pearl. The art 
of the 17th and 18th centuries is the haroque pearl. The interplay of strong 
emotion and stronger social ses thetic,moral ond religious restraints. What we, 
nowadays usually see in barocxe art anc literature is its formality,its symmet- 
ry and frigidity. What the mer and wonen of the baroque era sew in ib was the 
tension between ardent passion end firn,cool control. As Macaulay said of Will- 
iam III: "Ye was born with violent passions ond quick sersibilities: but the 
strength of his emotions was not suspected by the world (Hist. ,ch.7; cf.Seint- 
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tragedy was passionate but stilted end-forrmalized: Boileeu,Bossuet,Racine ,Gong- 
Gra ;Metastasio,Molicre Pope Dryden Fielding, Swift,ete.(299).[K.Borinski ,Die Ant- 
ike in Poetik und Kunsttheorie and Croce, #m Storia dell'età barocca derive the 
word.from baroco,the menmonic label for a type of syllogism to support far-fetch 
-ed argunents,"intelligence pushed hy fancy to a bizarre extreme", 
[Régnier on a bad meal: "Devant moy justement on plante un grand potage/D'où les 
mouches à jeun se sauvoient à la nage"(Sat.10); on a thin old woman: "Ainsi ded- 
ns la tête/Voyoit-on clairement au travers ce ses os/Ce ont sa fantaisie anim 
-oiy ses propos"(Sat.11)—-Cf. Priapeie,32.5-6,about the thin girl: "cuius uisce 
-ra non aperta Tuscus/per pellen poterit uidere haruspex. "J 
Johnson's famous tricolon: "...but it has heen cclayed till I am indifferent, and 
cannot enjoy it; till I om sélitary,and cannot impart it; till I am Imown,ané do 
not want it." Landor in Aesop cnd Rhodope: "Laodameia died; Helen died; Leda,the 
beloved of Jupiter, went before."(334). Acting by instinet,the popular memory of 
both Britain anc America has condensed Churchill's most famous phrase fron its 
originel shape into another immortel tricolon: "blood,sweat,and tears"(335). 
The revolutionary age was the explosion of the haroque p . Its activity was n 
not conflict and tension,and difficult control ,but release(259). Goethe said tha 
it was impossible to write’ poetry in Germans: "Nur /inzigein/ Talent bracht?! ich 
der Meisterschaft nah:/Deutsch zu schreiben. Und so verderb' ich ungluecklicher 
Dichter/In čem schlechtesten Stoff leider nun Leben und XYunst"(Venezianische Epi 
-gremme,29); "Was mit mir das. Schicksal gewollt? Es Weere vervegen,/Das zu frag- 
ent denn meist,yill es mit vielen nicht viel./finen Dichter zu bilden,die Ab- 
sicht waer’ ih telungen,/Heette die Sprache sich nicht unueherwindlich gezeigt" 
(76)(366). i 


Faul Rensel; "Montaigne unt die Antike” (Vortrae e cer Bibliothek Warbur 11925-6 
69: "Alle Voeľker haben eine Renaissance gehabt,die wir fuer gewoehnlich se bez— 
eichnen,nit einzigen Ausnahme,naemlich Peutschland. Deutschland hat zwei Renaiss 
-& heen gehabt; die zweite Renaissance liegt un die ifitte des 18.Jehrhunderts 
unc Imuepft sich an Namen wie Herder ,Goethe,Schiller,Lescing,Winckelnann. Da ste 
-hen die Griechen ebenso im Vorcergrund wie in der ersten cic Lateinerjdie natio 


7, 


-nole Wesensverwanctschaft der Deutschen und Griechen ist entdeckt worden. Daher 
korut es,dass die Deutschen ebenso stark Griechen,wie die Englaender,Franzosen u 
und Italiener bis auf den heutigen Tag Lateiner sein koennen. Fuer uns steht in 
erster Linie Homer nicht Virgil,Thukadides,nicht Titus Livius,Plato,nicht Seneca 
das ist ein grundlegender Unterschied." Germany did not have two Renaissences, 
but one. In the 15th and 16th centuries other countries(though not “oll nations") 
had both a “enaissance and a religious Veformation. Germany hag only e Reformat- 
ion(367). We find nothing but a few humanists writing tasteless Latin(368). The 
Germar Renaissance was 200 years late(3°9). 


their distinctive hues,and color est e pluribus unus, St Augustine,Conf.4,8 also 
has ex pluribus unun facere), 

Hugo,Les Conterplations,1.13 on his schooluesters: "Grfineuds hideux qui n'ont, 
tant leur tete est vides) Pints eu de maftresse et jamais eu d'idée!" Plato says 
thet a brilliant character always suffers the worst corruption if misdirected 
(Rep. 3491 e)(424). 

What Pierre Lowys wanted was not the clear water of Ilissus,but a draught fron 
the turbid Nile(459) [Œouys's introductory note to Poésies: "La poésie est une 
fleur d'Orient qui ne vit pas dans nos serres chaudes. La Grèce elle-même l'a 
reçue d'Ionie,et c'est de lÈ aussi qu'André Chénier ou Keats l'ont transplantée 
parmi nous,cans le sert poétique ée leur epoque; mois elle meurt avec chaque 
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poete qui nous la rapporte d'Asie. Il faut toujours aller la chercher à la soure 
du soleil." This identification of Ionia with Asia is almost entirel bosh; 
The best know novels on the conflict between Christian ond pagan ideals in the 
Roman empire(cf.Swinburne's Atalanta in Calydon,The Last Oracle etc.) ate: The 
ot Last Da s of Pompeii, Hypatia,Ben—Hur Quo Vadis? (463). [Sien‘:iewiez made the comm 
oy mistake of searchers efetr local colour,and believe ‘that the vulgar Trimalch 
-io was a typical Roman gentlemen. Petronius himself would be politely anmsed to 
see the vulgar superstitions and ostentations,which he ‘observec in Levantine 
frecdmen,transferre& to his own life]. - 
A.E.Housman's classical scholarship is ultinately a glorified form of proof-read 
ving. And he did not care particularly for the four poets he edited,or said he 
did not. In his inaugural lecture at London University he declared, that classic- 
a l scholarship had no justification whatever,except that in its way——-in one of 
~ many possible ways---it satisfied man's desire for Jnowledge(496)[Here his shy- 
6% ness and defensive arrogance led-him into one of the errors which have helped to 
injure the study of classics in our time. Dy refusing to say thet the literature 
of Greece and Rone containe much ofthe best art and thought in the possession 
of the human race(as,for example,Hindu biterature did not),he mede it easy for t 
those who were ignorant or short-sighted to say that all the study of the past 
was entirely useless. Henry Ford: "History is bunk." Pescartes: "Il n'est plus 
du devoir d'un honnéte hormie de savoir le gree et le'latin,que le suisse ou le 
bas-breton,ni ‘l'histoire ce l'empire germano-romantique,que celle du plus fetit 
estat qui se trouve en Europe...eSavoir le latin,est-ce donc en savoir ‘plus que 
to de Cicéron eu sortir de nourrice?"(H.Gillot,La Querélle des anciens et 
les modernes en France ,1914,289). Humanity was lacking in Housman, We Ruegg,Ci- 
cero und der inmenisms,1946,6: "Humanisous ist mehr als Wiederbelebung der Ant- 
ike; Husanisrms ist auch nicht die Beschaeftigung mit der Antike an und fuer sig 
sich....s sonst waeren die Altertunswissenschafter die groessten Hunanisten,was 
64% durezavs nich€ der Fall ist." Cf the aneccote:on Wousmen's lecture on Horace in 
Grant Richards,ilousman 1297-1936,289. Mormsen is tepute' to have said "In spite 
of his beautiful style,Renan was a true scholar"(L.Petit de Juleville,Hist.de le 
langeet de la litt.fr.,3.259). Gilbert Norwood,Pincer,7: "Ye should hope...for 
a seemly elegance in our editions and resent it as an outrage if we open a copy 
of Theocritus only to find e horrible apparatus-criticus lurking at the hottom 
of the page lire sone open sewer 2 t the end of a gracious promenade." Notsman, 
Juvenel,p.xxviiis "...I nove:no inkling of Uekerlieferungsreschichte. And to the 
sister science of Quellenforschung I as equally a stranger: I canrat assure you, 
as sone other writer will assure you hefore long,phat thesatires of Juvenal are 
atl copied from the satires of Turnus., It is a-dadWate to be devoid of faculti- 
es Which cause so :uch elation to their owners; but I cheer myself hy reflecting 
-how large a number of hema. beings are more fortunate than I. It seems indeed as 
if a capacity forthese two lines of fiction hac been bestowed hy heaven,as a 
sort of consolation-prixe,uporn those who have no capacity for enyt'ing else." 
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Roger Shattuck: The Banguet Year 
The French, call it'le belle epoque. The banquet hed become the supreme rite. 


Paris ‘celebrated its “vitality over a long teble laden with Pood end. wine(2}. 
Sarah Dernhargt ragged with her across-the country the famous gol@-fixtured’ 
coffin which an admirer had given her at-her request. She kept it at the foot 
of her bed wherever she went. In the United States dozens-of pamphlets | circulet 
“ed in her peth,vwith titles like The Amours of Sarah. The Pishop of Chicago 
thundered ge eloquently against her that her agent sent’ him e polite note: "Mor 
-seigneurs I make it a practice to spend 40% on publicitye..Put since you have 
Gone the job- for me,l' an sending you $200 for your needy” When an injury to 
her leg wade amputation necessary yF: sT.Parnuz: approached-her with.an offer of 
$10000 for the severed lizk and -the right to exhibit i6(6). This monstre sacré 
replaced the colossus of Victor ugo (1). 

‘Mme Aubernon conducted her salon bike a lion-tamer. She decided the sulject for 
discussion; one guest at a time was perzitte” to speak ,anû the hostegs silengec 
any interruption by ringing a little porcelain bell which ‘stood at. her rigat 
hand, One evening when Renan was discoursing at sore Tengëh,she had peveral 
times to call to order Labiche. When she finally asked him to speak ,he admitt- 
ed with sone, reluctatice that he had only ‘wanted to ask for more: pease A‘lacy, 
gsked(8) to speak her- piece on the subject of adultery ,replied,"You must pardon 
meyiladame. For this evening I prepare incest"(9). 

À cocotte had not arrived ‘in her profession until. she had' inspired et least one 
suicide ,unsuccesgful of course,;ant three ot four duels,and hac éniaiséor init 
~iated her lover s eldest. son(10). 

The Eiffel Tower”aroused protést from a committe df pronivent citizens from Gou 
mod to Pumas fils.: Styleless,functioaless,it remained for half'a century, the | 
tallest man-made structure in the worta(i4$, 

At. the Montmartre cabaret, le Lapin agile,a group’ of young artists, inspired  t 
the author Torgelds,concocted the celebrated hoax of a canves brushed entirely 
by the twitching tail.of the donkey Lole owned by the proprietor Frédé., The re- 
sulting work,distinctly "iupressionist" in style, was hung at the Salon des In- 
éepéndants with*the title "And the Sun Went Town Cver the " Adriatic’ (20). 

The. modern ovement begins with a reaffirmed igzecence or childlike vision of 
‘the world. Henri Rousseau ,unconcernedly starting his career at 40,painted hike 
f back into. the years he had lost(26). Mis sobriquet is a ‘misnouer,for he 

E ee a douanier,but a gabelou(38). 
Erik Satie concocted’ ironic instructions on interpretatione tey "like a night- 
ingale with a toothache"(114). Lis musique de placard(placard means béth closet 
poster} .coilveys the same public privacy or private publicity es the drawin 
“Paul Kec and poess of e.escu:ings(139). "Experience is one of the forms of 
airan 
Ubu [pronounced Oobod}roi i4152). There had been nothing like its opening night ot 
the olf Theatre Nouveau since the wild premieré: of Herneni(160). Firmin Sénier 
stepped forward to speak the opening line---a single ‘words "Nerdree™ The house 
was péndenonium(161).,Jarry adopted à ‘perijhrastic style ,ofter Homer: the wind 
became "that which, blows",and a bird "that. which chirps"(165). He called doct— 
ors merdeins(170). Père Ubu stands as the reverse iaage of Valéry's Monsieur 
Teste delivered to the public the sate year and dedicated to the same wan Mall- 
armé. Instead of a head she, has only his boodle or kel ly(177). The motto on the 
tedication page begins thus in fraudylent archaic French: "Adonc le Pere, Ubu 
hoscha l'a poire,dont dut depuis noua par les Anglois Shekespeare...". Hoscha is 
ipoire trenslates loosely into Yshook Gta) pear (head )"-—-naiely Shakespeare(178 
Apo! linaire's first pornécrephic work 2 ou le petit trou pas cher(199). č 


Ila yécu/z /Eu mien LA, petit vul/0r-7 i : 7 je bee 


five l" kepian- tombeau XY). 
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1.J.Iunt,ilonoré de Balzac: A Biography. 
The most important life is André Billy's Vie. de Balzac,2 vols. revised ed. 1944 


(vii). 
"Si j'ai du génie,je me vois d'avance,errant,persécuté,sans asyle,martyre de 
Dame Vérite,mais mademoiselle la shies me récompensera" (Lettres à sa famille, 
25 Nov.1819)(1). We have only Balzac’s word for the remarck made by his first 
mistress Laure de Berny: "Vous êtes ne fleur venue sur du fumier...vous etes 
un oeuf d'aigle couvé chez des oies"(Letires a l'Etrangere,ed. M.PBouteron,Il, 
3113; 111,177 > Ile seems to have owed largely to his mother an carly ecquaint+ 
ance with mesmerism,occultism,illuminism,etc. But her relation with her son was 
one of frequent reprimands and exasperating advice. Many of his love affairs, 
with women of maturé and usually maternal standing,seem to have been prompted 
by an urge to repalce in his lifë the motherly love andeare which he missed in 
infancy. In La Femme de trente ans,Le Lys dans la vallée and elsewhere he emph- 
asizes the contrast between "la maternité du devoir" and "la maternité du coeur 
-—-he was deprived of tho latter(4). j 
Win his spurs as an incipient author,living on the very margin of subsistence 
(6). Alexandrines came reluctantly to him as they did to Stendhal. "Les tragéa- 
ies ne sont pas mon fort voilà tout"; he decided to take to the novel(7). "Je 
n'ai que cet ignoble moyen-lès salir du papier et faire gémir la presse"(Lett- 
res a sa famille,ed. W.S.Hastings,52). He knocked tégether a large but indefin- 
ite number of fourth-rate novels(9). His models were Scott „Maria Fdgeworth(in 
Belinda),Anne Radcliffe,"Monk" Lewis and laturin. For a life-long Anglophobe, 
he was extraordinarily adcicted to English authors. The influence of Hoffmann 
and Fenimore Cooper was to asgert itself in due course(10). His "cochonneries 
litt€raires"(11)...slfow a young mind in a curious state of ebullience,a wild 
imagination dispensing with(12) verisimilituce of action and cheracter,ponderin 
to a juvenile taste of rhetorical effusiveness and thinly-cisguised eroticism 
(13). "Roman gai" and "roman noir"(14). Using Balzac as a ghost in most CASES, 
érace-Naroleon Raisson flodded the market with satirical manuals like Le Code 
let de 1n politesse(1825),Le Code conjugal(18°9),L'Art de pay- 
15). Reisson was a literary jobber. 
jugo’s war-cry: "Mettons le marteau dans les théories,les poetiques et les sys- 
témes"(29)..A11 set their faces against the rule of mediocrity(the "juste mili- 
eu" of Louis-Philippe) and-the worship of mammone For many writers,and notably 
for Lalzac,the love of money was the cardinal. vice of the middle class which 
since 1789 had gradually been imposing itself as the Cominant element in the co 
~munity. Hence their setting-up of the "bourgeois" as a butt for mockery or 
attack. This Aunt Sally of the Romantic generation is represented as across in 
A divi dniliabstcrengis acquisitive(34); a Philistine in his attitude to literat- 
ure and the arts; sceptical or interestedly conformist in religion.,The banter 
Nucingen exclaims: "Come on a raison d'avoir beaucoup d'argent?" pi son 
“er Célestin Crevel says in La Cousine Bette: "Vous vous abusez,cher ehge,si 
vous croyez que c'est le roi Louis-Philippe qui règne ,et il ne s'abuse pas 1- 
dessus. Il sait comnie nous tous,qutau-dessus de la Charte il y a la sainte,la 
véner€ée,lo solide,l'aimable,la belle,la noble,la jeune,la toute=puissante pièce 
Ne cent sous!" The bourgeois wormed or bludgeoned their way to influence and 
vealth(25/, According to Balzac,there wes.one guiding principle et work in all 
spheres of activity: "Ste-toi de 1% que ‘je m'y mette!" Paris was the chief batt 
-le-ground in the «trugsle for life,the scramble after ‘gold andpleasure (86), 
the hone of the intelligentsie,the Mecca of the provincial ,the witches' cauldr- 
Yon of political intrique,the thieves! kitchen of financiers end speculators(37) 
He made a distasteful impression on squeamish persons like Vigny and Delacroix. 
H e had no idea of ‘quiet elegance in dress. His very exuberance mist often have 
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ja rred on sensitive nerves(41). I e has ample opprotunity toz with observe: ar 
and appraise the Parisian elite(43)}. Even Satis Paire unread age hostile as 
he was,had to admit the truth of his picture of the "mondé"(Causeries du Lungi, 
IX,327-8). For us,perhaps,Balzac's most characteristic short-coming in posing 
his social celebrities is his inability tg disguise from his readers the snobb- 
ish pleasure it gave him to tell them howgtruly distinguished behave and conver- 
_se(See Proust's amusing reflections "Les Personnagesgüe Balzac",an unedited frag 
atent published in La Table ronde,July 1950). But a graver questions occurs: Was 
not the truest part of the French aristocracy also the quietest,living in form 
al simplicity and eschewing the social brilliance andpromiscuity which obtained 
all the publicity that writers of memoirs and gossip-columinists can confer(Cr. 
The Comtesse d'Agoult,Mes Souvenirs,3rd ed.,1880,377 ff.). Has the history of 
this real French aristocracy, which still exists,ever been written? Balzac often 
did more then hint at its(41) existence(Cf the Marquis d'Espard in L'Interdict- 
ion,the d'Esgrignons in Le Cabinet des antiques,the Du Guénies in Béatrix)(45). 
Bernard Guyon,Le ensée politique et sociale de Balzac(1947). 
His "tender and devoted friendship" for the Marquise(later Iuchessé} de Castries 
of unimpeachable aristocratic rank(48),former mistr of Victor Metternich and 
niece of the Puc de Fitz—James,one of the most active leaders of the legitimist 
party,wonverted him to the legitimist principle of "Dieu et le Roi" (49). He nong 
to use the legitimists to further his ambitions(50). i 7 
"Ce qu'ilļNapoleo n'a pu achever par L'éfée,je l'accomplirat par la plume” (54). 
To his fury and humiliation ,Henriettg repulsed him; "...elle m'ofrait, suivant 
l'exécrable coutume des femmes de bonnes compagnie,son amitié. Mais, accepter son 
amitié,c'était l'absoudre de son crime"("La confession inédite" in B.Guyon's La_ 
création littéraire chez Balzac,1951)(55). 
Eveline I ansk& was only 19 months younger then Balzac: a lively, intelligent, tem 
—peramental woman with some clair to beauty, Thgis rincesse lointaine made the 
first advances(57). I e refers to an unidentified mistress: vuluptueuse comme 
mille chattes". Wis infatuation for L'Etrangère was in part en attempt to escape 
from older women with whom he hitherto had had affairs: "A 34 ans...j'ai atje 
quelques cheveux blincs,et blanchir cejè sans avoir Etè ai perd une jeune et 
jolie fetmme,cela est triste"(Lettres à l'Etrangère,1,16)(59). Eveh so a psychô- 
analyst would detect the persistence of the mother-wishs "Mon Dieu,que douce cut 
té cette journée où j'aurais pu jouer en liberté avec toi,corme un enfant joue 
avec sa nèrel"(Ib,,1,53). A meeting soon became possible. Evelina probably had 
sdmething of a shock at the sight of his rotund little hourgeois,gorgeously appe 
-relled, Put she was soon won over by his vitality and charm. Ie for his part 
was enchanted to find that the lady was personable. She ceceived him that she 
was 27 years old,and he wrote lyrically to his sister about,'"un coeur de 27 ans" 
(Lettres à sa famille,154). Ève did not throw herself at his neck,but they snate 
-hed one kiss(60). Hanski was °2 years older than $ eand not robust(61). 
H e incurred new obligations before the old ones were cleared off, and so accumul 
) -ated mortgages on his time and energy: orgies of wrok punctuated by orgies of 
pleasure,one necessitating the other——a vicious circle from which in the end 
only disease anc death released him(65). Wielding his raven's quill-pen,chasing 
fatigue ‘and seeking inspiretion by means of the poisonously strong black coffee 
(66). He reached a record with Pierrette,for which he had 29 proofs. He called 
the publisher Gosselin #rost-becf embulant"(67). He was chaine to the treadmill 
e..8-kine of battery-hen for the laying of that formidable clutch of literary 


eggs Imown as le Comedie humeine(G68). 
He addressed himself to a huhdred oysters,twelve lamb cutlets,a duck,a brace of 


partridges,a "sole meuniere", with full accompaniments of hors d'oeuvres,sweets, 
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and vintage wines(72). Creditors swarmed,but he was so confident of his ability 
to wipe out his debts by his pen that he seems by now to have given up all idea 
of respectable bourgeois solvency. He drove himself (73). 

Mme de Castries admired Volupté and wrote to Sainte+Benve,laying the foundetiof 
of a sentinental friendship. To the impertinence of thus capturing Henriette's ' 
attention Sainte-Beuve added the further one of disparaging him in the Revue 
des deux Mondes. Balzac cecided to avenge himself by "re-writing Volupté": "Je 
lui passerai ma plume eu travers dù corps". Le Lys dans la vallée was the out- 
come. Henriette persuade an Irish governess living in Paris,Margaret Eatrick- 
son,to write kin love-letters purporting to come from a "Lady Nevil". He fell 
into the trap,anc responded in kina(77). When two of his love-letters fell into 
M.Hanski's hands he had to pass them off as mere exercises written to show Mme 
Hanska how the hero of Les Chouans might have written to the heroine. The storm 
blew over(78). The proximity of a husband however myopic or easy-going,may have 
caused the lovers some nervous. tension,and bome of the hours they spent together 
were more tantalizing than satisfying 79). y 

H.e expressed the conviction that dalliante with women,besides wasting time ,sap 
creative energy. Gevtier tells us that the only concession he made to authors 
was that they might spend a. half-hour with their beloved once a year anc write 
then lotters: "cele formait le style"(Souvenirs romantiques,127)(80). Dut in 
spite of these dogmatic utterances,he could not live indefinitely og day-dreams 
platonic effusions ond protracted hopes. A substitute for the inaccessible prin 
-cesse lointaine was always close at hand. He met the beautiful«Engl ishwoman 
Sarah Frances Lowell,wife of Court Guidoboni-Visconti(®1). Arabella Dudley in 
Le Lys de la vallée to Félix de Vandenesse: "Votre amie toujouré,et votre mait- 
resse quanc vous le voudrez"(82). Eve's probings ans Sco lings were almost conti 
-nmuous. Was he working as- hard as he pretended? Was(85) Paying too muc attenti 
-on to "la princesèe G...?" To appease her inquisitiveness,he wrote variations 
on the theme of " le solitaire sur sor rocher avec sa cruche et son pain"(86). 
P.L.Jacob's bantering account: "Mede Balzac E jeune de } ronnes,cine ce marquis 
-e3 ct soupe de duchesses"(95). He was at pains to convice Pve that George Sand 
was too mannish to inspire love. For a few years the beautiful widow H£1ône de 
Valette was "la personne acteulle",to use his own term(96). ; š 

Some of his d-bts he calssified as "trenguilles", since they were owed to wéllz 
wishers who were not in a hurry for their money(112). He never ruled out the 
possibility of finding a wife in France: "Une femme ce trente ans qui eureit 
trois ou quatre cent mille francs et qui voudrait de moi,pourva qu'elle fut 
douce ‘et bien faite,ne trouverait pre à l'épouser; elle payerait mes cettes,et 
mon travail en cing ans l'aurait remboursée" (Correspondance avec Zulma Carraud, 
ed.M,Doucheron,252)(114). ' 

"Ce cher Mede Balzac prétend qu'un home n'est conplet,vériteblement complet qv 
avec sept fermes,conrt voici 1'énumération: 1. la fermedu foyer; 2. la ferme du, 
coeur; 3. la femme de l'esprit; 4. la femne cu ménage (qui marque le linge,a soi, 
ce la maison,etc.}5 5. le ferrfe ces caprices et des folies; 6. la ferme qu'on 
détetste; et 7.,enfin,la ferme que l'on guette ,après laquelle on court toujours 
et qu'on n'a jemais,jewais"(Cor:esponcance de Liszt et de la Comtesse d'Agoult, 
ede Daniel Ollivier,97)({119). 
lis iron constitution began to crack(198). Dr Marcel Cazenove hazarded the opin 
~ion that acquired syphilis was the root of many of his chronic disorders (Le 
Drane ce Dalzec;1950,206-10). "Je ne.puis plus soutenir cette lutte tout seul, 
apres 15 ens de constants travaux! Ceéer,tou jours créer! Dieu n'a cré que pend 
~ant gix jours"(Lettres à l'Étrangère,11,37). Wher in January 1842 he learned 
that Tve was o widow,nad he been able to guess that 8 years would elapse befor 
he was united to her,vould he have gone on driving himself to death in order t 
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get his work finished? {129). She must have raised her eyebrows when he pleaded 
innocence as "un pauvre amant,gui n'a pas eu une pensée ® se reprocher dans sa 
longue et cruelle attente"(Ib.,11,17-9). Could she really have meant it when in 
1835 she had given him carte blanche for the indulgence of his physical cravings 
on condition that he formed no spiritual attachment with other wonen("N'ayez nu- 
cun attachement. Je ne veux que votre constance et yotre coeur"——-II,14~5; a 
letter of August 1846 shows that she actually suggested recourse to prostitutes 
to satisfy his needs---111,3639? What would she have done if in 184° she had 
suspected that he was living on quasi-marital terms with Mme de Brugnol? lis le- 
tters were filled with protestations of cenobitic seclusion and continence(132). 
Any worlan who cane under the searchlight of Eve's scrutiny osutomatically became 
eld,ugly and malevolent as cescfibecd by him. Mne d'Agoult became “un effroyable 
animal du désert"(1II,160)}. The Countess Ida de Bocarm€ is thus portrayed: "à 2$ 
ans cette pauvre femne est moips jeune que vous; elle met du rouge"(I1,132). Pri 
-ncess:Delgiojoso,"un chef d'ouvre ce beauté"@ (Lettres a se femille,154) became 
“pretentieuse a ne pas enfin etre supportee deux heures",a hideous pervert,a 
man-stealer and a blue-stocking(II,160,342,417). Even actresses at the Odfon 
had had to lose their beauty to qrict Eve(II,26-7)(132). 

ve's daughter Anna was now of matriageable age. In 1844 he wrote of Anna: "Son 
plus beau moment, come femme sera Entre 18 et 23 ans; plus tard,elle grossira, 
deviendra homMasse. Cet arrêt est Écrit dans son nez"(11,355). If Êve passed 
this on to Anna,it is no wonder the latter was not very fond of the prospective 
stepfather (104), Had the yeers taken too great toll of her beauty or of his 
virile çharm? (135). They were both strongly sensual. As M. Billy puts it,"Cette 
grosse femme brune et ce Fe homme brun se plaisaient beaucoup"({136). She was 
filling out—~'ma grasse Bve". The chin is almost rounced into a ball,but is 


quite obtrusive. The lips are sensual,with a hint of cruelty in them(140). 
H e forced the pace and tired out the Cosseck(153}). Eve's sister Aline Moniusko 


“cette bouteille de vinaigre È deux pattes"(159). "Atteindre eu but en expiran 
come le coureur entique!"(Albert Savarus ,0euv.Coupl.,Conard,III,81)(160). She 
had sunk 15 years'\ savings into the "Maison Pelri (ier), She married him out 
of pitysend settled(164) down to her task of nursing his night ond day. Vigny's 
comment, "Je crois que ctestla mariage qui l'a tue",is ill~informed(165). One of 
the most popular anecdotes of his last days,though probably spurious,was told 
by Octave Mirbeau about Dr Necquart's final visit: "Ah! ouijje sais... Il me faud 
-rait Dienchon. Bienchon me sauverait,lui!"(Bords du khin,"Le mort de Delzac"). 
Bianchon is the inspired and ubiquitous doctor of the Comedie humaine,who frequ- 
ently presides over Ceath-beds(166). At first Eve wrote of following her husband 
to: a better worlds: this mood cid not last. She gaye herself in succession to two 
other men,Champfleury and the painter Jean Gigoux(16%). i 
Ye slipped his leash and went out against the doctor's orders(169). 
There is abundant testimony al out the vulgarity of his appearance and his lack o 
of personal fastidiousness. I ector de Balahine wrote supercilïously: "Figure de 
panetier,tournure de savetier,envergure de tennelier,aliure de bornetier,mine de 
cabaretier" (Quoted in Billy,Vie de Palzec,l1,115)(17°). P.L,Jacob: "On assure qu 
' Mede Balzac ne joue če la plume qu'en presence de 385 portraits ce femmes edorak 
-les où ĉu Moins ecorees..."(177), His tea,by his ow account,came from e suplly 
presented to the Emperor of Russia by the Emperor ‘of chine (179). 
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A.E.Carter,The Idea of Decadence in French Literature 1830-1900. 
Decadence was net a final twitter of Romantic neurosis,convulsing the 
lunatic fringe of letters during the last third of the 19th century. Gar 
-tier's essay on Baudelaire,in‘’fact,is more a mid-point than a begining 
(vii). The precise moment when decadence ceased to be a literary pese ar 
and became a serious preoccupation lies somewhere between 1850 and 1870 
during the Second Empire. Until 1850,the age was fluid. After Sedan i 
it hardened,like cooling lava. It was no longer "post-Revolutionary" er 
“post-Nepoleonic," but pre-1914,pre-1939...: There is not ene horrer in 
-Péladan,Rachilde,Mirbeau and the rest which has not become cemmonplace 
since they wrote. We no longer need to hunt up atrocities in an obscure 
Latin chronicler; they are in the newspapers. The Garden of Punishments 

ge 3) lener a bookish fancy,but a recognized cog in the machine of power 
wiii). ; i g 
Gautiers "Tout ce qui éloignait l'homme et suttout la femme de l'état de 
nature lui paraissait une invention heureuse, Ces goûts peu primitifs do 
-ivent se comprendre chez un poète de décadence ,auteur des Fleurs du me 
(Preface to Fleurs du Mal). Caesar's Belgians,Tacitus' Germans Montaigne 
ts cannibals---they are all Nobłè Savages. Bèth Greek and Hebrew theolog 
-y presuppose a primitive state,Arcadia or Eden,the loss of which expl- 
ains all human wee, Civilized man,thoughpt times so proud of his civiliz 
-ation,has never been hble to rid himself of the sneaking fear that it 
is all semehow(3) unnatural and cerrupt. The value of civilization,as re 
~presented by the town,was axiomatic in the middle years of the 18th cen 
-tvyyv,Montesquieu,it is true,in his essay on the Romans,had suggested 
th too much culture might be ehervating. But he discussed the point 
‘es an abstract principle,applied to a dead civilization. Not until 1750, 
in Rousseau's Discours sur les sciences et les arts,were civilized valu- 
es seriously challeneged. The Discours,as Rousseau admits himself (0euvr- 
es, Geneve ,1782,XII1,41,61),was based on Tacitus and Montaigne,and it con 
-tains little more than one idea-—that the elaborate culture of the 18t 
century was not an achievement but a degeneracy. He drove the idea home 
in later books,Emile,Lettre & eaaa eT Heloise. Primitivism 
became part of a new sensibility,which we usually call Romantic; so much 
a part of it that any revolt against Romanticism was bound to be a revol 
against the natural and the primitive. The cult of decadence is just 
such a nevolt. But here is the paradex: the decadents,even when they ref 
-used to live by Rousseau's gospel,never denied its truth. They were lik 
unfrocked priests celebrating the Black Mass---perfectly aware that thei: 
cult was blasphemous. They accepted Nature as the norm(4). They admitted 
that anything "artificial" was depraved. Decadent sensibility is thus 
self-consciously perverse; and its cult ef the artificial distinguishes 
it sharply from Romanticism,whatever traces of depravity may be found in 
certain Romantics <5) 
The reaction against Rousseau's ideas began even before 1800 in De Sade: 
e novels. A character in Justine,Almani,declares that,far from being a ben 
be volent force as a certain "modern philosopher" (Rousseau) maintains, Na 
M ture is really destructive anduinhuman; and a little further on,a Mme 
af q'Esterval says that,for the same reason,her dearest pleasure is te "eut 
age Nature" in every possible way." And the best means to this end is 
28816 practice ef sexual perversions. "C'est elle que je voudrais peuvoir 
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outrager...l'insulter en mot dans ses oeuvres....Le mal seul m'emeut... 
Je suis bestialitaire et meurtrier" (Justine et Juliette ,1797 »1V,40 & III 
»85-7). Succeeding writers did little more than paint De Sade's monstr- 
ous lily. One of the first of them was Gautier(5). Havelock Ellis leng 
age recognized the importance of his "Notice" on Baudelaire for the 1868 
edition of Les Fleurs du Mal(in his essay en Huysmans in The New Spirit ) 
It is a final statement ef ideas which had preoccupied Gautier for ever 
30 years. The fusion of the artificial and the modern united two fundam- 
entally epposed ideas: a hatred of modern civilization and a love of the 
refinements modern civilization made pessible. Since decadent sensibili- 
ty never resolved this contradiction,the movement suffered from a sort 
of literary schizophrenia. The decadent writers were all dutiful aesthet 
es; they inherited Romanticism s contempt fer mercantilism,progress, 

. utility, industrialism,ete.;. yet;as practitioners of decadence ,they were 
obliged to wax enthusiastic over certain results of industrialism,which 
allowed men to live more andmore divorced from his natural state. Jules 
Lemaitre: "On maudit le ‘Progrès,' on déteste la civilisation industriel 
-le de ce siecle...Et en même temps,on jouit du pitteresque spécial gue 
cette civilisation a mis dans la vie humaine et des ressources qu'elle 
apporte à l'art de développer la sensibilité"("Baudelaire," Journal des 
Debate ,4 juillet 1887)(6). 

Gautier's poems are full of the herrer he felt for the squalor of indust 
-rialism. Paris has a "soleil terne et mort," it is draped in smog{"Peris 
Poésies,Cahrpentier,I,108-10); its streets are "boueuses et infectes" anı 
smell of "l'atmosphere de gaz drogene et de melasse de la civilisation 
ssdatus™(Fertauls Garnier 1681), "Dès qu'une chose devient utilé,elle 
cesse d'etre belle...11 n'ya de vraiment beau que ce qui ne peut servir 
à rien; tout ce quiest utile est laid" (Poésies,Preface,1,4-5). Yet lie 
was quite ready te ehjoy the artificial effects of civilisation "Je nf 
wi wu la mer que dans les marines de Vernet; je ne connais d'autres mont- 
agnes que Montmartre....Les arbres des Tuileries et des boulevards sont 

` mes forêts; la Seine,men Océan....Je ne trouve pas le soleil de beauceup 
supérieur au gaz...Je déteste la earmpagne: boujosrs des arbres,de Ta ter- 
re,du gazon!...C'est ennuyeux a crever" (Les Jounes#France ,Preface,Charper 
-tier,vii-ix)(7). His friend Nestor Roqueplan had very similar tastes: 
"Il avait déjè commencé sa croisade centre le soleil,contre la campagne, 
centre les voyages,contre la nature,qu'il n'admettait que dans les tabl- 
eaux" (Notices romantiques,Flammarien,152). D'Albert,the here ef Mlle de 
Maupin,is always proclaiming his preference of art tò nature and sephist- 
icated tounadorned beauty. In Fortunio the hero leads a completely artif- 
icial existence,shut up in a windowless house with a glass-reofed court- 
yard of tropical plants. A sprinkler system supplies rain whenever a chan 
-ge of climate is desired,and there are dioramas of the Swiss Alps,the 
Bay of Naples,etc.,to spare him the boredom and exertion of travels "Le 
valet de chambre entrait le matin dans sa chambre et luidemandait: ‘Quel 
paysage ‘voulez-vous qu'on vous.serve aujeurd (hui? !——— -——'Qu'avez—vous de 
pret?' disait Fertunie,'voyens votre carte'"(Fortunio,154-5). "Nous accep 
-tons la civilisation telle qu'elle est,avec ses chemins de fer...ses mac 


“hines,ses tuyauz de cheminée" (Souvenirs de theatre,d'ert et de srition, 
Charpentier,202)(.) CR i 
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Hewever much Gautier might praise the modern world,he was more at heme 
in the ancient-—-witness his Greek,Roman. and Egyptian exoticism. Baudela 
~ire,on the other hand,ignored antiquity as subject-matter. A poem like 
"Lesbos" is a hymn to sexual inversion,not a recengtruction ef ancient li 
life. There is no Romantic exoticism in his werk. e feund all the tragic 
beauty he needed in medern settingsand modern dress, "Ntest—il[the freck- 
coat] pas l'habit nécessaire a notre’ époque souffrant et portant sur les 
‘épaules noires et maigres le. symbele d'un deuil perpétuel?"("Le Salen de 
1845" ,Oeuvres,"Pleiade",}1,134). "Ltheroisme de la vie mederne." Balzac's 
herees are more interesting than Tener 's ,Méryon's etchings ef the factery 
chimmeys heavy skies and massed buildings ef Paris are full Of "peesie" 
(" Le Salon de 1859",ib.,271)(9). "Le Spleen de Paris" was inspired by 
Aloysius Bertrand's Gaspard de la Nuit: "Ce qu'il avait fait pour la vie 
ancienne et pitteresque,je veulais le faire peur la vie mederne et abstr- 
aite"(1,637-8). Hé censtantly identified modrnity with the artificial. 
His remarks in "Le Peintre de la vie moderne" resemble curieusly Sade's 
‘attacks en Rousseay(10); the conclusion is tha whatever is geed is arti- 
ificial and ecquired,frem maquillage to virtue(11,354-5). In his "Netes 
neuvelles sur Edgar Pee" he finalty takes the step ef calling artificiali 
-ty decadent; he sees two women beferehim: "1 ‘une ,matrone rustique ,répugn 
ante de santé et de vertu,sans allure et sans regard,bref,ne devant rien 
qu'a la simple nature; l'autre,une de-ces beautés qui deminent et opprim- 
ent le souvenir,unissant a sen charme...toute l'eloquence de la toilette. 
«Mon choix ne saurait être douteux" (Oeuvres compl.,Cenard,V,v-vi)(11). 
When a friend asked him to write seme nature-peetry,he said that he disli 
ked the sea,enly swam in a bath-tub,and preferred a music-bex te a night- 
ingale.: "Je raffole des dames qui se maquillent. Pour moi,le-fémmea:n'esti 
belle qu'avec du kohl aux yeux,du fard au visage et du rouge au levres" . 
(Adrien Marx,Indiscrétions parisiennes,217). “Je voudrais les prairies te- 
-intes en rouge,les rivieres jaunes d'or et les arbres peints en bleu. La 
‘Nature n'a pa d'imagination" (#ecorded by Jules Levallois in La Revue Bler 
-ue,5 jan.1895). In Le Fanfarle,Samuel Cramer shouts to Mlle Fanferle: 
"Nteubliez—pas le rouge!" Cramer "repeindrait volontiers les arbres et le 
ciel"(1,553-4){12)}.In the "Notice" te the first posthumous edition of 
Les Fleurs du mal: "Ce gout excessif ,bareque ,anti-naturel ,presque teujeur: 
gontraire au beau classique était pour lui un signe de la volonté humanine 
corrigeant à son gré les fermes et les couleurs fournies par la matiere... 
La depravation,c est-a-dire l'ecart du type normal,est impessible à la bèi 
~e,fatakement conduite par l'instinct immable. C'est par la meme raisen 
que les peetes inspirés,n'ayant pas la conseience et la direction de 
leur oeuvre,lui causaient une sorte d'aversion,et qu'il voulaié intreduire 
l'art et le travail meme dans l'originalité"; te complete the picture ,Gau- 
tier netes that the setting ef Baudeal'ire s verse is the degenerate cepit- 
al,"ce dedale infect...cet immonde fourmillement de misere,de laideur et 
de perversité" (14). 
In his essay on La Fontaine(1853),Taine already compared Paris te the dec- 
adent cities of antiquity,Alexandria and Rome,"un terreau puissant,etrange 
ment composé de substances brûlantes,capables de produire des fruits extr 


—aerdinaires,maladifs seuvent,enivrants parfois"(Lafontaine et ses Fables, 
pachette,60). ~ 
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In 1858 he called the Comedie humaine a typical product of the corrupt 
city: "Le gaz s'allume,le boulevard s'emplit,les théftres regorgent,la 
foule veut jouir,parteut où la bouche,l'oreille,les yeux seupcennent un 
plaisir,elle se rue; plaisir raffint,artificiel,sorte de cuisine halsaine 
faite pour exciter,non pour neurir,efferte par le calcul et la debauche ¢ 
à la satiété et à la cerruption....un plaisir maladif et vénéneux....Vei- 
là ses alenteurs et sa vie: vous prévoyez quelles plantes ont dû pousser 
sur ce terreau artifictel et concentré de substances Acres" (Essais de cri 
-tiquefet d'histeire,57-8). The whole paragraph can be applied ta Les Fle 
Verlaine took a merbid pleasure in th ct that Paris was the centre ef 
vice,where "tous les vices ent leur taniére,les exquis et les hideux"("La 
fgrande ville'"; cf: "Nocturne parisien"). Mallarmé praised’ Fmmaguel fea 
Essarts’! Poèmes parisiens fer their attffciality: "La nature ici®paraitra 
.dens sen charme civilise"(0euv.cemp.,Pleiede,250). In“L'Azur" he compares 
his heart to a "pot de fard"; in "Tristesse de'eté" he tells his mistress 
that "je getiterai le fard pleuré par tes paupières." The characters of 
his Hérediade and Igitur live in curtained bovdoirs,carefully excluding 
the sunlight(which symbolizes Nature) behind heavy draperies. The Gencour 
brothers described the prestitutes at the Casino Cadets "Ces femmes avec 
leurs figures de folles et de malades,semblent des spectres et dés betes 
de plaisir...se faisant tentantes...par un renversement de nature parlant 
à des appétits d'ameur viciés"(Jeurnal,11,202)(16). The Naturalists adept: 

ed the same identificatien: civilization-ertificiality-cerruptien. The 
link between Baudelaire and Zela is supplied by Huysmans in the preface h 
he wrote for Théodore Hannen's Rimes de joie(1879). Hannen's verse is a k 
hymn te cesmetics and reads,as Huysmans points out,like a verse-rendering 
of Baudelaire's "Elege du maquillage". In the typical peem "Maquillage" 
the poet s mistress is described painting her face: "De l'inflexible azur 
de ciel /Irrémédiablement ennemie,/Mon âme,tu le seis,me mie,/N'aime que I 
.artificiel." Huysmans begins by comparing Hannen to Baudelaire and ends 
by comparing him to Zola: "Par là,les Rimes de joie se rattachent...au 
and meuvement du naturalisme.” In La Cur e(1872) Zola depicted what he 
(17).calla "the Parisians ef the Decadence"; the symbol of the exotic. fle- 
ra in Renée's conservatory points te the orchids ef A Rebours and the Jar- 
din des supplices. The identification of cosmetics with decadence appears 
again in Nana,when Veunt Muffat s perbid passion for the actress begins as 
he watches her making up for the stage,"seduit par la perversion des poud 
-res et des fards,pris du désir déréglé de cette, jeunesse peinte,la bouche 
trop reuge dans la face trep blanche,les yeux a dis,cerclés de noir, 
brülants,et comme meurtris d'ameur"(1,162-3). Huysmans was preeccupied 
with artificiality. In Créquis parisiens he praises the industrailized 
landscapes ef the Paris. suburbs: "Créee incomplète dans la prévision du 
A . 2 
role que l'he luj assignera,la nature attend de ce maître sen chève 
-ment et sofa 4e fion"(p.101),and netes how much more beautiful dress- 
makers' dummies are than Greek statuary(18): "Combien supérieurs aux mern 


statues de Vénus,ces quins si vivants des couturiers; combien plus in 
-sinuants ces bustes itonnés dont la vue Evoque de lo 'reveries 
rêveries libertines,en face des tétons ephébiques et des’ pis | La M 


es charitables,en face des mamelles vieillies,recrequevillé “ 
? i n 
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-chlerese eu beuffies par la graisse"(p.131). All these variations en an 
artificial theme are carried eut in full erchestratien in A Rebeurs. 
Des Esseinted is "un monsieur...qui a découvert,dans ltartifice,un déri 
-vatif au dégéut que lui inspirent les tracas de la vie et Jes moeurs 
américaines de sen temps"(A Rohours,Charpentier-Fasquelle,vi). "L'Artif 
~ice paraissait à Des Esseintes la marque distinctive du génie de 1 "hem 
-me...La nature a fait son temps"{p:3l). He prefers the lecomotives ef 
the railreads te wemen in point ef beauty(19), buys a collectien of mens 
-strous erchids("des fleurs naturelles imitant des fleurs fausses); "La 
nature est;à elle, seule,incapable de procréer des espèces aussi malsain 
es et aussi perverses"(pp.119-25). The last refinemeñts occur at the el 
end of the novel, Des Esseintes,a victim ef indigestien,can only take 
nourishment by enemas and,far from finding this a nuisamce,thinks it a 
delightful vielatien of nature: "Sen penchant vers l'artificiel avait 
maintenant atteint l'exaucement supreme; on n'irait pas plus loin; la 
nourriture ainsi absorbée était,à coup sur,la dernière déviation qu'on 
put commettre....Quelle decisive insulte jetée à la face de cette vieil- 
le nature dent les unifermes exigeances seraient peur jamais éteintes!" 
(p.278}. The last sentence might have been extracted from a page of Jus- 
tine (20). 
Afer A Rebours there was little more te be said; writers confined themse 
Ives to mere repetition. Gabriel Vicaire,in his amusing Les Beliquese— 
ences poemes décadents d'Adere Floupette (1885) ,paredied the cult ef art- 
ificiality. The "decadent" school was officially inaugurate’ in 1886 by 
Anatole Baju's little periodical ,Le Decade t(21). Paul Bourget: "Lente- 
ment,surement,s'elabere la croyance à la banqueroute de la ‘nature" (Ess- 
ais de psychol, centemp.,p.15). One ef the things that makes the creatur 
~es of Mendes,Bourges,Rachilde,Peladan,Lorrain,etc, decadent instead ef 
Remantic is their cosmetics. Jules Beldredi,the heroine. of Bourges’! Cre- 
puscule des dieux,ceuld change places with Huge's Lucrece Borgia and the 
substitutien pass unneticed,but for her face-paint("sen fard et ses paup 
-ires peintes"). In Mendés' Zethar the here's neurasthenia results dir- 
ectly from Parisian artificiality,as represented by rice-pewdert "...et 
quelle femme! ni chair,ni sang,ni es; du maquillage,rien dessous....Ce 
qui vous délabre...c'est la peudre de riz. Il en sort de partout....La 
pluie sent la poudre de riz,comme si l'eau du ciel tembait d'une cuvette 
de fille"(pp.54-5)(22). Homesexuality was popular because it was believe 
to be somewhat artificial. Verlaine defined pederasty as "un affranchiss: 
nt de la lourde nature"("Ces passions" in Parallelement). Paul Adam 
called the-Wilde—weendal “centre-nature; mais le propre fe la moindre ci: 
-vilisation est de répudier la Benne Mère" (queteg in Dr Laupts,Perversi— 
ens et perversité sexuelles,1896,p.161). In J. Lembard's novel L'Agenie 
emperor Heliogabalus,painted and jewelled in fin-de-sietle style,is repr- 
esented as trying to impose homosexuality,"l'ameur artificiel",en the 
Reman Empire,in contrast to "l'amour naturel "'(fp.76-79(23). The here ef 
Octave Mirbeau's Jardin des pe confessed: "La nature est...toujou, 
et parteut,semblable a elle-meme...elle manque d'improvisation, Elle sé 
répète constamment™pp.71-2)(25). | 
Mile ‘de Maupin: "Je suis attaqué de cette maladie qui prend aux peuples 
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et aux honmes puissants dans leur vieillesses-—1'impossible"(26). | 
Decadent sensibility begins in the perversion èf two Remantic types: the 
„languid receptive character(Saint-Preux,Rene,Werther) and the dynamic: 
“fatal man" who starts in the Don Juan traditien(Cf. Paul van Tieghem,Le 
Remantisme dans la litt.europ.,1948,pp.281 ff.)(27). Two things saved the 
Romantic from the worst consequences of his internal conflicts-—-the culi 
ef Nature and the cult of ideal leve. He hates society because it has mis 
treated him. It is difficult te imagine anything less decadent than Re- 
ts wish: "0 Dieu! Si tu m'avais donné une femme selon mes désirs!"(p. 
88). Thé true decadent is/neurotic. He is net suffering from some myster- 
ious fatality,but from nervous diserders(28). He has passed beyond revolt 
He belengs to the best society and well previded with cash. His spleen, 
beredom,taedium vitae is the result ef surfeit,not of frustration. He is 
intellectual rather than sentimental,a créature almost logical in his ma- 
nias. Romantic space-exoticism turned to hot landscapes and passions of 
Itely,Spain and the Orient,and its time-exoticism sought similar qualit- 
ies in the Middle Ages and the Renaissrerce. Dec: dent space-exeticism 
scarcely exists(29); the decadents set their poems and novels ‘in Paris, 
and their time-exoticism went back’te the antiquity ef the post-Augustan 
empire. Juvenal's line on Messalina,"lassata viris,sed nen satiata",beca- 
‘me mere and more popular after 1850's. Ca: ligula was a typical "decadent 
de grande race",whe had a craving for the impossible: "Nihil tam effice- 
Yre concupiscebat,quam qued pesse effici negaretur"(Suetonius,XXXVII). Ne- 
‘re was an aesthete(30). In Heliogabalus all the eccentricit?®s were heigh 
'—tened te their ultimate peint. The distinguishin rk ef these emperors 
‘was an effort te violate nature,to turn night into day,nermal passion in- 
te abnormal; te live,as Seneca put it,retro,a phrase which,as Irving Babb 
-itt pointed out,can only be translated as à rebours(31). De Sade's books 
js enormous developments of the perversions hinted at or briefly describ 
-ed by the Latin historians.. Before the manuals of Krafft-Ebing,Jung,Stek 
-el,etc.,De Sade produced a museum of erotology. Baudelaire says of Mme 
de Merteuil in Les Liaisons dangereuses: "Chez elle tout ce qui est hum- 
ain est calciné." Her eroticism exists for no other purpese than as a tes 
of the will; werds like etude ,velonté,pensée ,méditation occur threughout 
her letters. There is no Satanism in Valmont and Mme de Merteuil, They arı 
neither in revolt against society nerthe victi:s of a psychic condition 
(32). De Sade dewered his characters with a sort ef lubricious ecstasy 
~ which bursts the exquisite limits ef 18th-century libertinage. But they 
do not feel ennui: Neirceuil and Juliette are hot vicious because they ha: 
-ve exhausted normal pleasures hut because they really like perversions. 
Satiety is perhaps the only attendant ôf vice which one never finds in 
the Marquis's works(33). | 
Romanticism added a new element,ennui. The syndrome of decadence may be 
said to come into existence when the Marquis de Sade's influence plays on 
the exhausted sensibility of Roamnticism. As early as 1830-7,Auguste Barb 
-ier's curious volumes bear witness to the fact that Romanticism's emotio 
-nal debauch began te sour. Ennui,accerding te Barbier,flourishes best in 
$ Pāris, that "précipice ouvert ‘a la cerruptien" whose inhabitants are physi- 
“eal and moral degenerates,seeking relief from beredem in 


z "la moindre ecca- 
jsi% de debauche qui passe." Ennui is 


"Un mal sans nul remède ,une langueur 
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< de plemb/...qui 


` ; 
poussera l'homme/A toutes les fureurs des dé 

Rome" ("Bianca" e "C'est moi qui mis l'Asie aux serres d'Alex dre,/Qui 
. Plus tard changeai Rome en un grand tas de cendre,/Et qui mehant son peu 


: Zambie tf pète Panta (fha, p183 


f -ple éventrer les liens,/Sur la pourpre latine enfantai les Nérens./.../ 


Je plenerai sur vous,et veus aurez beau faire"("Le Spleen" (34). Subsequ 
-ent writers added very little. Yet,though he describes decadence,Barbi- 
er is not himself decadent,especially in intention. He was writing Iamb- 
~es,with a satiric and moral purpese. He contrasted the purity of nature 


_ With ‘the corruptions of the pity,and drew attention to the misery of the 


industrialized proletariat: "Puisse cet hymne sembre/Susciter en tous li 
—eux/Des avocats sans nombre/Au peuple neir des gueux" ("Epilogue") À /# 
full—grexun. decadent emerges in Sainte—Beuve's Volu t&,which enchanted 

Baudelaire(his poem te Sainte-Beuve ,Qeuv.,1,225-7) and Verlaine ("Chez 

soi @ lthepital": "Ce livre est peut-être mieux cempris de nes jours que 
de son temps"——Oeuvres posthumes ,Messein,II,170-6). The novel is an ana 
-lysis of volupté,"une sorte de langueur rêveuse ,attendrie ,énervée"(Volu 
1€ ;Fasqèèile,p98 4). It isa pewerless sterility,impuissance or aboulie. 


/fJeined to this theme is a diverce between spiritual and physical love; 


Amaury leads a double æistence between his ideal passion for the angelic 


| Mme de Couaën and orgies with the prostitutes he picks up during his nect 


rurnal promenades, He reaches “une science,la connaissance raffinée: du 
bien et du mal,tantét dans le mêlée des cerrefours,tanteét sur les nuées 
étherées" (pp.126-7)(35). He reads Thomas à Kempis and Bourdaloue to spice 
up his debauchery(p.215). But Amaury's decadent potentialities are net 
really developed; his basic Romanticism cemes out in his ideal love for 
Mme de Counën(36). decries bax 

Im the preface te his Peésies(1830) as a "jeune hemme frileux et maladif" 
who spends days on a sofa: "le manteau de la cheminee est son ciel; la 
plaque,son hərizoù...I] aime mieux etre assis que debout,couché qu'assis" 
His soul is "poussière infecte et noire eordure,essements jaunis aux décem 
-bres mèles". Nor is this state,like Amaury's,the result ef disappointed 
love; it com om ennui. In "B"Ame et le peche": "A 20 ans l'en puvait 
le[Albertus PE a biére,cadavre sans illusions." All idea of revolt is 
abandened: the poet accepts and even welcomes his spiritual bankruptcy 
(e.g.,"Le Cavalier poursuivi","Ténébres","Thebaide","Le Treu du serpent", 
"Tristesse! ,"In Déserto"), The Chevalier D' Albert in Mlle de Maupin is a 
mere “detéiled portrait of the same type. "J'étais parvenu à un degré de d 
depravation horrible...Je ne suis pas une branche de ce neble tronc,mais 
un champignen vénéneux"(Mlle de Maupin,Fasquelle,157). He is the victim o: 
of spiritual impetences "Je ne puis me méler de rien...Si je veux prendre 
mon essor,ltair se condense autour demoi,et je reste pris,les ailes étend 
-ues sans les pouvoir refermer. Je ne puis ni marcher ni veler"(pp.268-9) 
(37). No external cause is prepesed te explain this state---ne thwarted pi 
passion,illegitimate birth,"fatality" T any kind. Satiety with life lead: 
to sadism: "Il y a dans les souffrances et dans les malheurs de 1'humanit 
-é qui ne me déplaît pas"(p.197). A craving fer the impessible appears 
for the first time as a distinguishing mark of decadent sensibility: "L' 
impessible m'a toujeurs plu. N'est-il pas singulier que moi,qui suis ence 
-ore aux mois les plus blonds de l'adeléscence...j'en sois venu ce deg- 
ré de blasement de n'être plus chateuillé que par le bizarre et le diffic 
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Jp suis attaqué de cette maladie qui prend aux peuples et aux honmes 
puissants dans leur vieill sses---l'impossible....Tibère,Caligula,Néren, 
grands Remains del'empire,o veus que l'en a si mal compris...je souffre 
de votre mal!...Moi aussi...j'ei reve de brûler des villes pour illumin- 
er mes fêtes; j'ai souhaité d'etre femme pour connaitre de nouvelles. vel- 
uptés....Néren...Héliegabale...il bat seus mes faibles côtés un coeur aù- 
ssi grand que le etre"(pp.153-5). In Une Nuit de Cléepatre the Queen 
feels "ces furieux élans de la velupté inasseuvie se ruant à l'impossib- 
le"(Nouvelles;Lemerre,p.495),and demands "un plaisir nouveau,une sensat- 
ien incennue",finding "essayer des peisons surdes escfyves faire battre 
des hommes avec des tigres" etc. "fad& et commun"(pp.473-1)(38). Nearly 
all his herees are androgynous: Fortunio,Ctésias(La Chaine d'er),Mciam- 
eun(Une Nuit de Cléopatre). The singer Fanny Elssler is described twice, 
and each time she is compared with the Hermaphrodite of the Louvre,that 
"ravissante chimere de l'art grec"(Souvenirs de théâtre, d'art et de crit- 
-ique,Charpentier,pp.53,130)(39). The statue evern inspired the poem "Cor 
-tralte" in Emaux et Camées,dedicated(a curious detail) to his mistress 
Ernesta Grisi. In Mlle de Maupin homosexuality becomes open. D' Albert: 
J'aurais preféré d'être femme...Aux instants de plaisirs j'aurais volont- 
iers changé de rôle"(p.100)(40). Having justified pederasty(pp.210,221 ,22 
-3-5),D'Albert is saved from putting it into practice when Mile de Maupin 
confesses to him that she is a womar disguised as Théodore de Serannes. 
But if heeis thus spared a lapse into perversion,she herself makes the 
full voyage to Lesbos., The page whom she caresses is a woman,and D'Albert 
ts mistress Rosette falls in love with the supposed Theedere whe express- 
es a wish corresponding to D'Albert's desire te become a woman: "Cet ard- 
ent desir m'échauffait de sa flamme,et j'étais réellement fachle de ne le 
pouvoir satisfaire; je souhaitais méme d'étre un homme...afin de ceurenne 
cet amour" (p.338). On another occasions "Un frisson me ceurut tout le 
long du corps,et les pointes de. mes seins se dressèrent....J'aurais,si je 
n'avais craint de trahir men incognito,laissé un champ libre aux elans pa 
-ssionnés de Rosette"(pp.339,369). She concludes: "Beaucoup d'hommes sont 
plus femmes que moi...Je suis d'un troisième sexe à part qui n'a pas enc- 
ore dé non? . Ma chimère serait d'avoir tour à tour les deux sexes por 
satisfaire a cette double nature: homme aujourd'hui,femne demain"(pp.398- 
9). The book ends with a sapphic consummation between her and Rosette. It 
¡was almost required reading for Peladan's characters (42). Echoes of Gaut- 
ier can be found in Flaubert's juvenile works like "Novembre" "Memoires | 
d'un fou", "Rome et les Cesars", "Passion et vertu" (43). He rewrote "Passio 
et veru" as Mme Bevary,but much ef Mazza Willer survives in Emma(44). In 
her adultery with Léon every trace of the poetic veil she had spread over 
her affair with Rodolphe falls sway: “Leon...devenait sa mâïtresse olavi 
qu'elle n'était la sienne...0U donc avait-elle appris cette corruption... 
2" (Mme Bovary Conard ,pp.383—4 ) Ernest Raynaud in an article "Les Origines 
du mouvement décadent" (Le Decadent,15. janv.1889) calls her the prototype 
of the females of contemporary fiction(45). - 
According to Barbey d'Aurevilly, dandyism is the fruit ef corruption. The 
dandy is surfeited and indifferent, "trop a@gouté pour s'animer"; he rem~ 


ains celd. Stendhal s Lucien Leuven has a taste very fin-de-siecle: "Je 
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kréféreis cent fois les moeurs ‘el€gantes d'une cour corrompue...J'ai be- 
soin des plaisirs donnés par une anciénne civilisation...1l me faut les 
moeurs élégantes,fruits du gouvernment corrompu de Æeuis XV"(Lucien Leu- 
wen,N.R.F.,1,92-5). Dandy and decadent are fused in Baudelaire's work an 
and life. His conception of the dandy,as he admits,was based on Stendhal 
and D'Aurevilly("Le Salon de 1846" and "Delacroix", Qeuv. ,II,pp.134,309) 
(46). "C'est le plaisir d'étonrer et la satisfaction orgueilleuse de ne 
jamais être étonné....Ctest une gymnastique propre à fortifier la volon- 
te et à discipliner 1 tahe" ("Le Peintre et la vie moderne",II ,pp.340,350- 
1). Milton's atan was a dandy. "Le dandysme est le dernier éclat d'héro 
-isme dans les décadences...Un soleil couchant,superbe,sans chaleur et 
plein de n@lancolie"(Ib.,p.351). Like L'Albert and Amaury,Samuel Cramer 


a 


in La Fanfarlo loves the impossible(I,p.529),is a victim of impuissance 
colossale et si €norme qu'elle en est epigue(p.527),takes morbid delight 
in his own corruption(pp.534,554),reads both Swedenborg anc pornography 
' (47), writes sonnets to one mistress as a Muse and a Madonna and to anoth 
—er as a symbol of vice. Baudelaire notes impuissance as one of the main 
characteristics of Poe's studies("Edgar Poe,sa vie et ses oeuvres",Qecuv. 
compl. Conard,IV,xxviii-xxix),and it occupies la large place i s Fleur 
du Mel("La Cloche f@lée","L'Ennemi","Le Mauvais Moine",etc.)(48)< In 
"Au Lecteur",ennui explains the sadism of the poet's mistress: "L'ennui 
rend ton me cruelle,/.../11 te faut chaque jour un coeur au rêtelier"; 
cf Barbier: "Vous,femmes,que l'ennui mene à le cruauté" ("Le Campo santo" 
in Iambes et poemes ,Dentu,1862,p.115). To relieve his ennui,he threatens 
his mistress with a sado-masochistic orgy: "Je te frapperai sans colère/ 
Et sans haine,comue un boucher.../Je suis la plaie et le couteau!/Je sui, 
la souffle et la jouel/Je. suis les membres et la roue!/Et la victime et 
le bourreau!"("L'Héautontimerouménes"; cf "A Celle qui est trop gaie" en 
cruelty as a relief ‘from atonie,the third "Spleen")(49). Drugs also supp 
` -ly a form of evasion, In "Le Gin",Barbier says: "C'est le soleil,la vol 
ber ty suprême ,/Le paradis emporté d'un seul coup'"(Iamabes et peemes yp. 
_» 205). Baudelaire quetes the second line with approval in Les Paradis art 
~ificiels(I,p.275) (50). eae A 
Taine did much to fix decadnce as a formula. "Au fond,toutes les tea 
sont nobles" because they do not bear the yoke of civilisation(Lafontaim 
et ses Fables,p.171). He never perceived that he was writing the reductic 
‘\ ad absurdum of Rousseau's ideas: "Ces objets sont affranchis de la forme. 
i conme la plante est affranchie de la pensée ,comme 1' imal est affranchi 
de la raison. A mesure que l'en descend d'un degre,l'etre devient plus 
libre"(p.174). Graindorge says after en evening at the theatre: "Paris e: 
est une serre surchauffee,aromatique et empéstée ,un terreau @cre et con- 
centré,qui brule et durcit l'homme....Des Cléopatres; la pourriture et 
la culture égyptiennes faisaient pousser ,il y a 18 siècles,des fleurs au- 
ssicenivrantes et aussi splendides,aussi maladives et aussi dangereuses 
que ce terreau parisien...Ce sont des sphinx....Elle a tout goûté...Elle 
a multiplit et exaspéré ses sensations..."(Thomas Grainderge,Hachette ,pp. 
141-3; cf Goncourts,Journel ,11 avril 1864,16 mars 1865)(53). "Quand je 
les vois defilet,jtigne de la vieille Rome et de la Vieille Alexandrie 
se represente toujours à mon esprit"(p.147). Similar ideas occur in the 


essay "Les Beuax Arts en France". In 1868,Taine analyses l'homme peters 
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> "Pour s'affiner,il s'est détraqué" (Essais de critique et d'histoiresPe, 
411). Cf. Gencourts,Jeurnal,mai 1858: "La délicatesse d'esprit est une 
corruptien,longue à acquerir,et que ne possèdent jamais les peuples jeu- 
nes." Already in 1866 Henri Rochefort published a vellection of chatty 
articles entitled Les Francais de la décadence. Verlaine wrote in 1865: 
"La profonde originalité de Charles Baudelaire,c'est de. représenter pui- 
ssamment et essentiellement l'hemne mederne...tel que l'ont fait les raf 
-finements d'une civilisation excessive" (Oeuv.post.,II,p.9)(55). Anyone 
whe set te work on an article on Baudelaire let: himself ge in a fleod of 
purple prose which swept along Reman reminiscences,painted trolleps,gas- 
light,medical theories and aesthetic creeds in mad cenfusion. Gautier's 
"Notice" is the mest characteristic and presents Baudelaire from first t 
to last as "un poète de décadence","des civilisations très avancées et 
très cerrompues"(56). 7 Š < 
Sterility is one of the main themes of Mallarme's poetry ("Le Guigon'" ,"Le 
Fenêtres", "Renouveau" "Angoisse" ,etc.). The "Hérediade" (1864-7) might 
have bernelthe Baudelairean mette: "Un denéy-deit-paaser sa vie devant un 
airoirts the dancer adopts an extreme form ef Narcissism,satisfying a 
neurotic temperament by the sterile contemplation of her ewn beauty. "Un 
baiser me tttrait, je ne veux rien d'humain...c'est pour moi,pour moi,que 

X je fleuris,deserte... j'aime l'herreur d'être vierge." And she orders her 
nurse to shuË the windews against the sky which(as elsewhere) represents 
life-—a trait we have already notice in the Gautier of the Poesies and 
the Flaubert of Novembra(57). Mallarmé elevates sterility into a dectrin 
: "Muse moderne de 1'Impuissance,qui m'interdis depuis longtemps le trés 
-or familier des Rhythmes,et me dondammes(aimable patios ae faire 
plus que relire...les maitres inaccessibles...3;.mon ennemie,et cependant 
mon enchanteresse...je te dédie...ces quelques lignes de ma vie écrites 
dans les heures clémentes ou tu ne m'inspires pas la haine de la creat- 
ion et le stérile amour du néant" (Oeuv:comp. ,Pleiade,261-2). The fragment 
Igitur,ou la felie d'Elbéhnen is perhaps the most complete expression of 
‘the decadent type before Huysmans; "l'ennui qu'il implore et rêve" be, 
omes even a desirable state(p.440)(58). In “Plainte d'automne" Mallarmé. 
links languor with the decadent Latin authors: "J'ai assé de. longues r 
, jousnées seul...avec un des. derniers auteurs de la décadence latgine...car 
eoejtai aimé tout ce qui se résumait en ce met: chute". In an essay on 
Pee,Barbey d'Aurevilly writes: "Malgré ses prétentions à la jeunesse, 'A- 
mérique,cette fille de l'Europe,est née vieille comme tous les enfants de 
vieillards,et elle a les épuisements Spirituels de sa mere. Litterairem - 
ent,c'est une impuissante....Edgar Poe serait-il un Claüdien,un énorme 
Claudien du 19e siecle...?"(Les Oeuvres et les homes,pp.347,361-2)(59). 
In his essay on Mme Bovary Baudelaire wrete: ML'hystérie! Pourquoi ce mys 
-tère physiologique ne ferait-il pas le fend et le tuf d'une oeuvre litt- 
éraire,ce mystère que l'Acadmie de Médecine n'a pas encore résolu,et qui, 
s'exprimant dhns les femmes par le:sensatién.d'une boule ascendante et as 
-phyxiante...se traduit chez les hommes nerveux par toutes les impuissan- 
ces et aussi par l'aptitude à tous les exces?" (Oeuv. ,Pléiade,I1,p.447). 
This is almost a resumé of the entire Naturalist programme. But Baudelair 
Buide yin of decadence was entirely metaphysical ,"une dépravatien 

ns de l'infini". It dé + after the '50's and '60'%s that degener 
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vas explained as pupathelegical’ symptom of neurosis(63). Philippe Pinel 
“irst applied psychiatry to literature by classifying Rousseau among 
those whe suffer from "mélancolie ou délire exclusif"(Traité médico-phi- 


losophique. sur l'aliénation mentale,1801,pp.138-9). Dr Joseph Mereau de 
Tours equates genius with felie “and instances Socrates,Rousseau,Dr 


Johnson,Chateaubriand among others(La Psycholegie merbide dans ses ra 
‘erts avec la philosophie de 1thistoire ,1859,p.576) (65). Dr Presper Lucas 
L'Hérédite waturelie (1860); B.H.Merel ,Traité des de énérescences(1857)} 
(66); Beinet,kes Parentés morbides(1886,in which thevauther says he agr- 
ees with Moreau de Tours that "le genie est une névrose"s;Lembroso,Genio 
e follia,etc. In a preface for khe:'Frenéh editien of Lombroso's L'Homme 
de génie(1889),Dr Ch.Richet said that he had often heard his master Mer- 
eau de Tours say that’ "le genie et la folie se touchent" (pev); in. the 
book Lombroso called the Symbolists and Parnassians "matioides" ,Baudelai- 
re acmadman,etc. (67 «A final expression ef these preposterous theories 
is Max Nerdau's Entartung(1892),in which the auther gave Merel credit 
for first cenceiving and defining the idea ef degeneracy (68). None of thi 
doctors had much flair in the field of aesthetics. Moræau,for instance, 

. took Swift's Modest Proposal seriously as an actual invitation te cannibi 
—lism. This selenm buffoonery is of interest because ibeshows that liter- 
ature and medecine were in agreement on contemporary decadence and borrol 
-ed from each other. The doctfgs used contemporary writers as living exe 
.-mples of degeneracy and writers looked for themes and ideas in the find 

:-ings of the doctors(69). 

In]870 the Gencourts wrote to Zola: "Songez que notre oeuvre,c'est peut- 
Être son originalité...repose sur la maladie nerveuse" (quoted ha Bourget, 
Nouveaux essais de psychologie conte oraine ,p.168). The sect n\in Dr 
Ambroise Tardieu's Manuel de pathelegie et de clinique médicales(1866) 
seems te have furnished documents for @erminie Lacerteux(70). Degeneracy 
is the very basis of the Rougen-Macquart(71). Zela’s characters have the 
same symptoms as those of Gautier,Baudelairc end Poe,and later of Rachil- 
de ,Péladan and Lorrain» The only difference lies in the causes proposed— 
“causes draw from Zola's medical readings(e.g. Pascal says in Le Docteur 
‘Pascal,p.115; "Notre famille peurrait...suffire d'exemple à la science, 
dont l'espoir est de fixer un jour...les lois des accidents nerveux et 
sanguins qui se déclèrent dans une race à la suite d'une premiete lésion 
organique"). Fer some reason,Zola attributed most of his medical ideas te 
Claude Bernard's Introduction à l'étude de la médecine expérimentale. Ín 
ty opinion he got much less from it than from Me 
Saccard in La Curée is like the Cleopatra in Gautier's nouvelle; her firs 
words are also "Je m'ennuie!"; she has merdu® toutes les pommes" and drea 
-ams ef "un plaisir sans nem", It is typical ef the:Rousseauism à rebours 
which characterizes the decadent idea that the cure Zola proposes. for his 
festering world is a return to primitivism. B@the the Rougon-Hacquart and 
the atre fivangiles end in a back-to—the-land movement (78 ): Jean Macquak 
ân whom Dr PascalMfinned his hope for the regeneration of the family sett 
-led dowm en a farm and married a peasant,and the last scene ef Bécondité 
represents three generations of women all nursing their new-born children 
amongst the freshly tilled pastures of a "New France". "Je hais le Romant 


-isme et j'en suis"(queted in H.Massis, Comuent Emile Zola composait se 
aars, 1106, f7 | i 
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A distinction ought to be made between degeneracy and decadence,alth-" 
ough and others used both terms synonymously., Characters like Tante | 
Dide(La Fortune des Rougons) and Mme Vincent frois(Henri céard,Terrains 
à vendre au bord de la mer) are degenrate rather than decadent; they ay 
"neurotic" cases; they de net relish their cerruption and seek te nour- 
ish it on poetry and art(80). The balance between gcience and literat— 
ure is not restored until the novels of Huysmans. À Rebeurs especially 
shows how Zola s psychopathology can be applied to the type ef Gautier 

D'Albert. The Duc des Esseintes is both degenerate and detadent,both ` 
neurotic and aesthetic. Huy spans had a special admiration for Maupin 
‘and called Gautier “notre maitre à tous,au point de vue de la ferme" 
, (Qeuv.éomp.,Crés, II ,p.176 + He praised Baudelairé as "ltabstracteur de 
l'essence et du subtil denes corruptions" (Preface te Hannen's Rimes. de 
jeie). In an autobiographical sketch he called himself "u Écrivain biz 
-srre et maladif",with none of that "belle santé de l'idée" which produ 
-ces such masterpieces as Balzac's novels(reprinted in En Marge,1927, 
pp.59-60)(81). He first fused the two kinds of sensibility——-eesthetic 
‘and degenerate---in the painter Cyprien Tibaille,the hero ef Les Soeurs 
Vatard,"un homme excellemment désergani sé" "un homne déprevé amoureux 
de toutes les nuances du. vice, pourvu qu'élles fussent cempliquées et 
subtiles","fréles et nerveux à l'excès." "Il ne comprenait;en fait d' 
art,que le mederne....1l ne tenait de peindre que des filles"(¢0.60-2). 
The Duc des Esseintes is an enlarged‘ portrait of Cyprien(82). Hesis as 
much the product of bad heredity as any Rougon-Macquart: he differs only 
from Zola s characters in far as he exploits his degeneracy as a source 
of morbid pleasure. His decadence is as aesthetic as D'Albert's or Samu- 
el Cramer's,with a medical explanation thrown in. The last scion of a 
decayed race,he suffers from too much lymph in the blood ‘the result.of 
generations of consanguineous marraiges) complicated by the homesexual 
taint of a 16th-century ancestor,a mignon of Henri III. "Anémi que et ‘ner 
~veux",he is the victim of "cette mingulière maladie qui ravage’ les rac- 
es à bout de sang" (A Rebours,pp.2,148 (84). Jules Lemditres "Aujourd'hui 
René n'est plus mélancolique; il est morne et il est. prement pessimiste 
Il ne, doute plus,il nie ou tees ne se soucie plus de la vérité....Il ne 
-8e réfugie plus dans la rêverie ou dans quelque amour emphatique,mais da 
dans les reffinements littéraires eu dans Ta recherche pédentesque des 
‘sensations rares...Rene n'était malade que d'esprit; à présent il est 
-névropathe. Son cas était surtout morale; il est aujourd'hui surtout pa- 
thologique. Vous trouverez la plupart de ces tArfits chez Des Esseintes" 


487). Le 
Elemir Bourges' lurid Le Crépuscule des dieux(1883) became the type of 
the fin-de-siecle novels written by Wendés,Rachilde ,Péladan and Jean Lor 
-rain: diseased heredity,neurosis,herrors and perversions(95). Androgyn— 
ism is J.Peladan's favourite theme,e.g., Princess Paule Riazan is "l'être 
Splet à are. cat le double charme féminin et viril...androgyne,se suffi 
{ -sant à lui c et n'aimant pag"(Curieusé!,second vol.of La Décadence 
\ latine,p.8)(103). Sexual perversions are bh’ chief ingredien of all 
these works(105). J.Lombard in his novel set ihithe reign of Heliogabal 
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Simts a ‘Roman anticipation of 19th-century perversions., Heliogabalus is 
efined as "androgyne comme le destin...riche des deux sexes" and’ the 
_{Atillius aims at "la Revolution sexuelle du monde roméin" in order to 
stablish "l'universalisation de l'Amour Androgyneï (L'Agonie ,1901 pp 
134 and 162). "L'Androgyne,l@tré qui se suffit à lui-même" can he éreats 
~ed "par la poursuite acharnée du sexe m@le par le sexe male", which "in- 
utiliserait le seye femelle"(p.22)(106). Perversion occupies a large | 
. place in Verlaine s later work. In "La Derniere ete galante" he annowi—: 
lie pict hae pope et le style for "un embarquement pour Sed- 
4: rrhe"("Les Amies","Ballad: Saphe","Explication","Sur une statu 
—e de Ganymede ,"Laeti et errabundi" ,"Ces Passions"), His sonnet "Langu- 
eur"{"Je suis l'Empire a la fin de la décadence/.../Ahl tout est bu,tout 
est mange! Plus rien a dire!/.../Seul,un ennui d'on ne sait quoi qui vous 
afflige!") was very influential(107). Albert Samain's "Fin d'Empiré",e.g. 
is an imitation(112). -.: jj wa S - 
Decadent sensibility required a new style to express itself. Hugo's two 
reforms: "Je mis un bonnet rouge au vieux dictionnaire/.,./J'ai dislequé 
ce grand niais d'aléxandrin" (Les Conte lations ,"Réi ponse à un-acte dtace 
—usetion"). Classicists regarded Huge as decadent,e:g.,Benjamin Constant 
(quoted in E.Scherer's essiy "Décadence?" written in 1887,Etudes sur la 
itt.cont.,IX,ps344)(124). Gautier: "Le monde vieillit. Toutes les idées 
simples,tous les magnifiques lieux communs,tous les thèmes naturels ont. 
eté empleyés...eL'Aurore aux doigts de rose est une image charmañte nais 
un poète de notre siècle serait farce dé chercher quelque chose de moins 
primitif"(Les Grotesques préface,pp.ix-x). Baudelaire in Netes nouvelles 
sur Edgar& Poe: "Le mot littéreture de décadence suppose quélaue en jo 
fatal et previdentiel...Ce à quei les professeurs jurés n'ont pas pensé, 
c'est que,dans le mouvement de la vie,telle complication peut se presenter 
tout a fait inattendue peur leur sagesse d'écoliers. Et alors leur langue 
insuffisante se trouvé en défaut" (Oeuvecomp e, Conard, V ,ppev-vi)(125). "Un - 
peu de charlatanerie est toujours permis au génie...C'est comme, le fard 
sur les joues d'une femme naturellement belle,un assaisonnement nouveau 
pour 1'esprit"(Ib.,xx-xxi). His phrase on Pee's style "la phespherescence 
pe la pourriture" (Edgar Poe, ConXard,IV,p.xxix) can be heard detenating 
‘like fire-crackers across the rest òf the century(126). Baudelaire's poem 
Franciscae meae laudes had something te de with the decadent(127) school's 
interest in eccelsiastical Latin,which had the double advanatge of being i 
beth mystic and decadent. Gustave Kahn; "La petite piece latine des Fleurs 
du mal portait ses fruits; de divers c@tes en preparait des, anthologies 
des pi 


es de basse latinite"(Symbelistes et décadents,pp.37-8),e.g. the 


.discussion ef Christian Latin poets in A Rebours and Rémy de Gourment's Le 
Latin mystique. Sainte-Beuve wrete of Baudelaire, "en. perlant le d ftail, 
en petrarguisant sur l'horrible"; and Jules Valles that he had tried to 
"scudériser de l'ordure"(128). Gautier's !"Netice"("Le couchaht n'a-t-il 
pas sa beaute comme le matin?....Ce style de &écadençe est le dernier met 
du Verbe sommé de tout exprimer et pousse à 1 ‘extreme outrance. On peut 
rappler,a propos de lui,la langue marbree deja des verdeurs de la décompes 
+ion et comme fai sandée du bas-empire romein,..") was the matrix of all 
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subsequent decadent writing(cf.Kahn,op.cit.,p.34). From 1868 on "les 
verdeurs de la décomposition" was habitually coupled with Baudelaire's o 
own “phosphorescence de la pourriture"(131). A Rebours contains a full 
discussion of .the decadent style(132). Huysmans seems to have looked on 
himself as a sort of modern Petronius,utilizing all the varied terns . 
which the juxtaposition of cultures had poured inte 19th-century Paris. 
For all his audacity,Zela only uses slang in direct quotation or oratio 
obliqua. But Huysmans wrote slang,combining it with learned,foreign or’ 
classical words te give a "decadent effect(cf his praise of Petronius in 
A Rebours,pp.36~8; "un style d'une verdeur Serengespt want, à ig les 
dialectes,empruntant dés expressions & toutes les langues char ées dans 
Rome ,reculant toutes les limites,toutes les entraves du soi-disant grand 
siècle..."). To describe the reek ef the female arm-pit,e.g.,every sort 
of locution is employed: "L'areme du valérianate dtammonigaque et de 1' 
urine s'accentue brutalement parfois et souvent e un léger fleur d'ac 
“ide prussique;une faible bouffée de pêché tM1<@8 Paf trop mûre passé ¢ 
dans le soupir des extraits de fleurs et des pou, e C'est une gamme . 
parcourent tout le claveier dé l'odorat" ("Le Go EM croquis parisiens, 
pr.126-7)(135). In Leon Bley's phrase,Huysmans "trainait l'image,par les 
cheveux et par les pieds,dans l'ésealier vermoulu de la syntaxe épouvant 
Le" (Quetéd rith"ephrorät by Huysmans himself ,En Marge ,p.60)(136).. Paul 
Adam's Glossaire pour servir a l'intelligence des auteurs décadents et 
symbolistes(1888) reads almost like a parody(139). ae 


Marcel Schweh's slang versien of Faust (Oeuvres, II1,p.233). 
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Harris VilsongArnold Bennett & HGWells. Y 
Bennett at his majority knew a world in which hard work and steac 
-y purpose ha their rewards, Wells knew a world in which pure acc 
eident of birth,health,or circ tance could thwart and crush any 
individual,no matter what his pogntiality(15),. To bennett,with 
his stammer abd reserve,Wells's articulateness and liveliness 
were things to be envied and,above all,cherished(17), From begin- 
ning to end,Wells dominated the friendship, When Wells visited Be 
-nnett in Dec,1902,3ennett's mother and sister resented his cond- 
escension to Bennett, Even when Wells,in a fit of impatience, thro 
a pillow at Rennett,he did not retaliate(18), Wells mistook Benne 
-ett's breadth of viewpoint for shallowness(19), His proof-readin 
for Wells was undoubtedly motivated by his benevolent desire to 
impose his own passion for meticulousness upon Wells's style(22), 
Wells: If I may leap a 1f in intercourse and drop the "Dear 
Sir?(37),. I am moved... tqask if you have discovered the magnifice: 
-ent Conrad yet? 
Bennetts I owe you a good turn for pointing out Conrad to me(38), 


‘He Is so consciously an artist, Now Kipling isn'® an artist at al 


George Moore is one,though he writes,on.the surface,damnably, But 
Conrad needs to curb his voracity for adjectives(39). 
Wells: Why the Hell have you joined the conspiracy to restrict me 
o one particular kind of story?(45), For my own part I am a purb: 
-lind laborious intelligence exploring that cell of Being called 
Wells and I resent your Ralzac(47), It is a pity you will keep up 
this foolishness ahout Dickens,but time and reflection may temper 
you and lead to something nearer wisdom(54), Mrs Yells and I have 
been collaborating in the invention of a huma- being, The Lord bl 
belss and keep you and lighten youf black bad Dickensless mind(55) 


Se To err is human and Hind takes full advantage of his hum- 
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‘anity(56). 


Wells: I really don't see why you should have your book Fame an 
Fiction sent to me unless it is to draw my attention to the fact 
that so far as you are concerned I don't exist(58), I hope you are 
serious when you speak of my greatness,because it is a very seriou 
matter to me(64). There is no illusion,.I am great(67). There are 
things in The Wings of the Dove you couldn't do,I couldn't do,no- 
body -could but James(84), à 

Bennetts Knwing officially from you fhat for you "no such thing a 
excellence exists," Iwill not conceal my ‘satisfaction at your re- 
marks about Anna of the Five Towns(88), ‘ 

Wells: One is impressed hy the idea that the clever Bennett is go- 
ing to be a fearful job for the artist Bennett to elude(93), 
Bennetts: Your outlook is too narrow,and you haven't read enough, 


Thére are sundry examples of bad grammar,scores of bad 


uncttation,hundréds of striking gance in Anticipations(101), 
sit at yuo’ feet in many t &ssbut when I ope my mouth on the 


art ant-craft of your trade it behoves you to listen(1o2), 
S à . 


fete): cling to. the Dickens-Thackeray standards,end judge by 
them(95), 
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You would like to,laugh mé out of being a Cultivated Person, but 
you never will,and as a Cultivated Person I say that your rem- 
arks on architecture,for example,are painful(119), ge 
Wells: You are always taking surface values that I reject,hoté] 
are not luxurious,trains de luxe are full of coal grit...,You 
believe in thes things(151). For some unfathomable reason you © 
don't penetrate(122), aoe cane | 

Bennett: You arn't an artist,except insofar as you disdainfully 


make use of art for your reforming ends,.,Hence your amazing ju 
-dgments on Balzac,Milton,etc, Like all:great reformers you are 
inhuman(124), L'Homme Invisible at lfr, is simply all over Pari 
like a rash(145). ` A a or 
Wells: The Old Wives Tale, Ripping. Arnold has surpassed himsel 
No further question of First Rank, There are‘only two real cont 
-emporary swell novelists under 50, He is one(152), Bennett--- 
Wells----who else is there?(166) Influenza has reduced you to 
‘shadows, Kindly become substantial once more(179), Mind they ar 
en't too many for you,yet}(182) ie Í 
.Bennetts HGe doesn't care one damn(but ought) about verbal ine 
-legancies,there are positive mistakes such as "as big or bigge 
‘cer than"(208), Mr Wells admite---nay,proclaims---that he is: 
highly dissatisfied with humanity and more than anything else 
. 4 wahts to change it, Other and lesser artists are in love with” 
humanity and havé a conviction that. it cannot. be changed |Cf 
Conrad's words as reported in Hugh Valpole's journal on 25 Jan, 
1918: “The difference between us,Wells,is fundamental, You don’ 
‘are for humanity but think they are to be improved, I love hum 
anity but know they are not}8---Rupert Hart-Davis ugn Palpols 
_1952,p.1884( 211), I was dining at honest John Galsworthy's las 
night, My God! He understands the art of life,that fellow does} 
(221). i l l Gi ; : 
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J.M.Brinnin: The Third Rose(1959). | 
“Civilization began with a rose. A rose is a rose is a rose"(xi). Erv Har 
-mon,one of the last great comics on the dwindling stages of the burlesq 
~ue circuit,said to mes "Well,I can go along vith those first two roses 
of hers all right...butwhen she gets to that third rose she loses me." “A 
rose is a rose" does not sriously disturb the euilibrium of most people 
and,like "business is business," may even strike sone people as simple 
good sense mad: clear and final(xiii). 
Leo Stein's deffntion of art,"nature seen in the light of its significan 
-ce",was later amended(13) to reads "nature seen in the light of its for 
-mal significance." He had arrived,he believed,at a definition of art as 
Significant Form---thus anticipating Roger Fry by many years, just as lat 
-er he was to make sweeping claims of having anticipated the theories of 
Crose and of Freud and,before he was done, of almost every other import- 
ant thinker of the century(14). Both Leo and Gertrude were devoted to Wi 
-lliam James. Leo: "James goes to my most innards in Philosophy as Shake 
-speare and Keats do in poetry." Gertrude: "Is life worth living? Yes,a 
thousand times yes when the world still holds such spirits as Prof. James 
(28). The report,"Normal Motor Automatism", jointly written by Gertrude an 
and Leon Solomons,was published in the Psychological Review,Sept. ,1896 
(29). When she became famous it was hauled out of its archives by Prof. 
B.F.Skinner("Has Gertrude Stein a Secret?",Atlantic Monthly 1934) to be 
used against her. “Automatic writing"(32). On the day of final examinat- 
ions,she came into the room,perused the questions,and calmly wrote acros 
the top of her examination book: "Dear Prof. James,lam so sorry but rea- 
lly I do not feel like an examination paper in philésophy today." Before 
the eyes of her curious classmates,she the picked up her things and dep- 
arted. On the next day,her mail brough a postcard from James: "Dear Miss 
Stein,I understand perfectly how you feel. I often feel like that myself” 
Affixed to the blithe message was her mark for the course,a higher grade — 
than any received by those who had stuck with the questions to the weary 
end of .the examination period(34). | $ 
Some of the listeners felt Leo had confused his purchase of the pictures 
with the painting of them(51). Leo was,in the view of Bernard Berenson, 
a man "who was always inventing the umbrella" (54). 
The meaning of the stories in Three Lives depends upon the way in which 
characters are seemingly allowed to fulfill themselves in their own semi 
-literate terms rather than by the telling irony andingenious plot manip 
-ulations of the narrator. It is a technique without provision for a mid 
-dle distance—-—that space between the reader and the abstract narrative 
where information and opinion may qualify the movement of the plot(59). 
Leo "always had many irons in the fire but the fire went out before the : 
forging"(70). Picasso made Gertrude a gift of her portrait; it was that 
period when ‘the difference between a sale and a gift was negligible" (74 
Leo felt that a writer should aim only at fitting meaning to purpose with 
the exquisite precision of a jewelers in the hands of good poets words 
tgo into place as thought they were jeweled" rather than,as in the case 
of a bad poet,"slip into place as though they were greased"(80). 
The Making of Americans starts as follows: "Once an angry man dragged h 
hisfather along the ground through his own orchard. ‘Stop!l' cried the 


groaning old man at last,'Stop! I did not drag my father hey 
ond this 
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tree.'" The passage echoes an episode in the Nicomachean Ethics,Bk VII, 
ch. 6(93). + 

None offered her the minimal encouragement of being understood(119). Lee 
parodied her: A nose is not a nose is not a nose"(141). — 

"So it was to be the Lost Generation....Gertrude Stein made a famous re 
-mark to Hemingway,and Hemingway used it as the inscription for a novel 
(The Sun Also Rises)..." So wrote Malcolm Cowley in Exile's Return(232). 
It was the conviction of M. Pernollet,the hotelkeeper in Belley,where sh 
she-took up sunmer residence,that every man becomes civilized between 
the ages of 18 and 25. If the civilizing experience does not occur with- 
in that period,the indivual has lost his chance. And that is what had 
happened to those who went to the war---une generation perdue (233). 

She objected to Ezra Pound's avuncular attitude toward women. Like her 
brother ,Ezra was a "village explainer" which meant that his talk was 
“excellent if you were a village,but if you were not,not." In retaliat- 
ion,Ezra referred to her as "old-tub of guts"(239). 

She said of Glenway Wescott that he had "a certain syrup in his persona 
-lity,but it just doesn't pour." Years later,Malcolm Cowley said that 
Gertrude had "a‘certain pepper,but it clogs in the shaker"(242), 

For Whom the Bell Tolls: "'An onion is an onion is an oniion,' Robert 
Jordan said cheerily and,he thought,a stone is a stein is a rock is a 
boulder is a pebble." Gertrude made no public comment,but sometimes at 
home she would say tb Basket,the pampered white poodle,"Play serene? 
be fierce"(261). 

"There is a public for you,but no publisher" (3657. 

Her lecture at Oxford. Osbert Sitwell: "I remember...a certain commotion 
arising and some accompanying laughter when... she remarked "Everything 
is the same and everything is different.'....David Cecil and Robbie Cal- 
burn shot up to heckle her ‘from different parts of the audience: but the 
they asked an identical question: ‘Miss Stein,if everything is the same, 
how can everything be different?! In a most genial,com'orting,she repli- 
ed: 'Well,just look at you two dear boys! '" (284). Edmund Wilson: "We see 
the vinpies expanding in her consciousness,but we are no longer supplied 
with any clew as to what kind of object hes sunk there"(292). 

The Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas was a spectacular best-seller(307). 
Angered bv the book,Eugene Jolas,the editor of transition,publis hed as 
a supplement to the magazine Testimony against Gertrude Stein in which 
the Jolases,Georges Braque,Matisse,Andre Salmon,Tristan Tzara each in 
turn took issue with her account of her relationships with them(316-7). 
A doctor suggested that she was a victim of palilalia(326). 
"Suppose no one asked a question,what would the answer be?"(334). 

YI am because my little deg knows me. That does not prove anything about 
you it only proves something about the dog"(347). 
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Alun Re Jones,The Life & Opinions ef T.l.ïulme. 
Whether by genius er happy accident,he is related to the achieverent ef 
‘the first half of the century in much the same way as Coleridge is relai 
~ed te the first of the 19th{13). TeS.Eliet: "He appears as the forerun- 
ner of à new attitude of mind,which should be the 20th-century mind,if t 
the 20th century is to have a mind of its own. Hulme is classical,reacti 
-onary and revolutionary: he is the antipodes of the eclectic,tolerant, 
and democratic mind of the last century"(14). He was in many ways a self 
-made man,e provincial,impatient of social refinements and preud not to 
speak the King's English(15). His inherent indelence and his firm belief 
that time spent indoing anything other than talking was time wasted. Te 
vas sent down from Cambridge in disgrace though the specific reason is n 
not at all clear. He left Cambridge on a hearse,riding astride the coff- 
in with his friends in deep mourning grieving beside hin(21) Any corvers 
-ion of a religious kind that he may have undergone was brought about no 
by persuasion or reading,but by. the realisation,while in Canada,of man's 
cosmic insiignificance({23). This feeling of fear,isolation ant wonder tha 
he experienced in face of the hostile Canadian landscape led hin,if net 
to faith,then at least to a state in which faith was possible(24). 

The Fabian policy of "revolution by permeation" (28) 
Under the influence of Hulme Pound soon abandoned the rhetorical and dec 
-lamatory idiom „f his poems end began to experiment with epigrans and 
short lyrics and to write in a medest and retiring tone of veice. Hé app 
-lied his enormous energy to the task of disseminating the ideas and pri: 
-ciples conceived en’ adopted within the group,and took upon himself the 
role of publicist and impresario. Hulme did not take Pound er his Imeg- 
ism seriously but treated both as a joke (35). 
T.S.Eliot,After Strahge Geds: "In any discussion of the terms 'Rpmantic! 
and 'Classical',the opportunities for sytematic misunderstanding,ane for 
futile centroversy,ar almost ideal." Hulme's essay "Romanticism and Clas: 
` -icism": "One that man is intrinsically goed,speilt by circumstance; and 
the other that he is intrinsically limited,but disciplined by order and 
tradition te semething fairly decent. To ene party man's nature is like 

a well,to the other like a bucket. The view which regards man as a well, 

a reservoir full of possibilities,I call the romantic(38}; the one which 

regards him as a very finite and fixed creature,I call ti. classical." 

At the root of this distinction lies the dogma əf Original Sin. The romar 

-tic poet is for ever flying away “inte the circumambient gas"; he criti- 

cises romantic poetry because ef its vagueness and because ef the remanti 

-ics' feeling that poetry “aust lead to a beyond of some kind"(39). Roman 

-ticism "doesn't consider a poem is a poem unless it is whining about ser 

-ething er other." All romanticism sprang from Rousseau. The classical 

poet "is always faithful to the conception of a limit"(40). By associat- 

ing pectry with Bergsen's theory ef intuition,lNulme has also associated 

himself with the romantic's struggle against the authority of reasen and 
has,incidentally,disseciated himself from the "classical" Augustans.. His 
argument irresistibaly recalls that ef Shelley in A Defence of Poetry; he 
even adepts Shelley's vecabulary,for he too had described poetry as strip 

-ping "the veil of familiarity from the world." Trheugh Bergsen,he has 

been led back to what amounts to a re-statement of the romantic theory of 

poetry. All art is motivated’ by "a passionate desire for ACCUrACY o ooo 
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Yeu find that when you havecexpue ssed this in straightforward. language 
that you have not expressed it at alk. Yeu have only expressed it appro- 
ximately. All the individuality of the enation as you experienced it has 
been left eut. Language,being a communal apparatus,enly. conveys ever tha 
pert of the emetion which is common to all ef us....You are compelled to 
invent new metaphors and new epithets." The creation of a poem is a cons 
-stant strugtle vith'language{46). Poetry is ne more than "accyrate,pre- 
cise,and definite description." Hulme's conception of the poet's, intuit 
‘ion has much in common with Coleridge's conception of creative imaginat 
“ion. Ruskin: "Imagination cannot but be serious; she.sees too far,teo 
darkly ,too soleunly,ever te smile"(Medern Painters,%rd ed.,II,iii ,66). 
Hulme reacts vielently against this(47). In calling fer a period of "che 
-erful,dry and -sephisticated" verse,the "weapon" of which will be fancy, 
he is attempting te re-admit wit as a legitimate part of poetry. Adapt- 
ing Bergsen's terminelogy,he makes the distinction between an organic an 
a mechanical complexity. "The leg og a chair by itself is still a leg. M 
My leg by itself weuldn't benfag). T T.S S-Eliet's attempt,in "Tradition and 
‘Individual Talent",te find a way te unite both classical ebjectivity and 
romantic, individualism,strengly recalls Hulme's attempt te recencile the 
same conflicting pesitions. Hulme's theory ef poetic creation is cuite 
as transcendental as that of the romantics and his thoery of poetry is, 
in many respects,identical with that of Coleridge whem he se belligerent- 
ly sets out te attack. The mest obvious difference lies in Hulme s insis 
“bence that the creative act can only take place in language. Celeridge 
seems $o suggest that the creative mind of the poet may function indepen 
‘sdently from the writing of poetry,but Hulme limits. the operation ef crer 
-tive imagination within the authority imposed by the refractory medium 
ef language which alone can ‘bring it te life. Hulme returns the responsil 
bility for language to the poet and in se doing mphasises the conception 
of the peet as the craftsman in language ,at the éxpense perhaps ef the 
conception ef the poet as a visionary, Thus he puts Brewning's impatience 
with the "fancies that breke through language and escaped" (Rabbi Ben Eż- 
rax) and Eliet's "intolerable wrestle with words and meanings" (East 
Teker. II) into their proper context(50). "Creative effort means new imag 
-es." The poet lends a new vitality to language by inventing fresh meta- 
phors to convey the uniqueness of his intuition and restores the direct 
contact. between language and experience. Language needs to be censtantly 
regenerated through poetry(51). His peetry,like his theery,announces a cl 
change, but not of the subject ef poetry,but a change of technique. The 
peetic "I" disappeared; the poet no longer speaks put in his ewn voice 
and persen but seeks for an anlegy or a number ef analogies which will 
represent his own inner werld of private emotions. The freshness,the ima 
-ediacy,the feeling which poetry can give of handing ever(54) sensations 
bedily-—-these are the qualities which he value’ in his theery atid whict 
‘he ‘achieves in his poetry. He did much to destroy the Gethic,pseude-relig 
-ious high-seriousness in which the Victorians had stifled poetry. Ile can 
-e to distrust languagé as being an unreliable and inflexible medium 
which imposed false categeries upon thought and sl and distorted the 
nature of reality itself(55). 
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His rejection of Romanticism in all its manifestations is at odds with 
bis enthusiasm for Bergson(64). Logic "is a kind of building art; it 
tells you how to construct a house on > given piece of ground, but it wil 
not choose the ground where you build? "Man is by natv: bad or limited" 
(69). He insists that what went wrong at, the- time of the Renaissance was 
that man was regarded as "the measure. of all things." The Renaissance 
ideal is one of "infinite progress and the infinite perfectibility of 
man"(70). "You don't believe in God,so you begin to believe that man is 
a god. You don't believe in heaven,so us begin. to believe in hearen on 
earth" (71). ` 

‘In June: 1910 Hulme was elected a aake of the, Aristotelian Society. Whi 
‘-le in this company,which aws composed of some of the most brilliant phi 


a minds of. his generatien,he-was strangely silent(76). 


tein, An Autobiography ,pp.59-60: "Sensens once asked him how leng he 
weuld tolerate Ezra Pound,and Hulme thought for a moment and then said 
a he knew already exactly when he woul& have to kick him downstairs" ` 
94). 
Brooke could not read. German nor did he attempt to learn any,but delight 
-ed in reading The Times in German cafes in order to establish the super 
~iority of his nationality. Hulme. found Brooke's romanticism repugnant 
but was extremely amused by. the fact that he spent so much of his time 
reading his own dissertetien with such evident enjoyment. F.M.Cernford. 
en Re Brooke: "A young Apolle,golden haired, /Stands dreaming on the vergi 


de strife,/Magnificently unprepared/For the long littleness of life"(100' 
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E.F.Carritt refers te Hulme's theory of art as "brilliant and undervalu- 
ed"(An Introduction to Aesthetics,p.133),and states that his writings on 
art represent the ideas of Werringer,Riegl; and Wölfflin with "convenient 
brevity"(Philosophies ef Beauty,p.273)(106). The main purpose of Worring 
-er's thesis was to demonstrate that the theory of empathy as formulated 
by Lipps is- inapplicable to large tracts of art histery,and te complement 
the urge to empathy with a need te abstraction,"a feeling of separation 


. in the face of outside nature"(109). Before Alois Riegl,the history of 


acrt was largely a history of ability,and the sxsumptien was that the gee 
-metrical artist of the past was unable te convey the fluid line ‘of fers 
of nature and natural objects and so fell back en the symmetry ef formal 
lifeless objects. The new appraech outlined by Riegl regarded the history 
ef art as a histery of volition(Kunstwollen),and assumed that ability wa: 
enly @ secondary consequence of volition, The Graeco-Roman tredition ef 
naturalistic art is the satisfaction of ene among ether possible needs, 
while Egyptian art is intended to satisfy a different neéd(110). 

The place ef the woman was in the house er---the necessary Victorian 
rider must be given---on the streets(118). Hulme was "a man ef astound- 
ing sexual pewers," always trying te pick up wemen in places like the Bri 


‘<tish Museum and enjoy their faveurs.in mest unsuitable places such as 
.the steel staircase of the ar eas -exit at Piccadilly Sn ayia Gar- 


nett,The Golden Eche,p.237)(119 


A City, Sunset: A frolic of œimsen/is the spreading glery of the sky, /hea- 
ven's jocund maid/flaunting a trailed red rebe/along the fretted city : 
roofs/about the: time of homeward going crowds/——~a vain maid,lingering, 
loth to go(155). 
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Autumn:, A touch of cold in the Autumn. night/I walked abroad, /And saw the 
ruddy moon lean over a hedge/Like a red-faced fermer./I did net step te - 
speak,but nedded;/And round about were the wistful stars/With white faces 
like towa children(156), To FY ; eee 
Abeve the Deck: Above the quiet deck in midnight,/Tangled in the tall mag 


mastis corded height,/Hangs the moon, What seemed so far away/Is but a 


‘child's balloon,forgotten after play(158). 


Sunséts I love not the Sunget/That flaunts like a scarlet sere/0'er half 


| Bick sky,/That calls aloud fer all’ to gape/At its beauty/Like a wanten 
1 ; 


ma ceurtly.bew the bent tree, sighed, 


TT). ; 

Images: The lark crawls on the to a flea.on a white bedy.//With 
ay I present you te my friedn the 

sun//Seunds fluttered,like bats in the dusk.//Slowly died along the scen 

-ted vay(151) p ; ; 
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ness of self,"die Rundung des eignen Ich in All zum All." 


Literatur;,p.46: "Nietzsches ganzer Individualismus ist schliesslich nur 
die Kehrseite seiner persönlichen Hilflogigkeit dem Leben gegenüber.. 
Das Gefühl des Allein-Seins,der Vereidsamung steigerte sich mehr und 
mehr zu dem Bewusstsein,ein aust Mossener zu sein....Immer war Nietzs— 
che der Kranke,dem die eigne Schwäche die Befriedigung seiner Gelüste 
verbet; wie keine andere Persônlichkeit unserer Zeit illustriert er uns 
den Begriff: Dekadent" (104). 

Detlev ven Lililiencron's LE Insel der Glicklichen",a dinilisnn, ben 
the fascination, of a man nre-painting: "Das Hangelämpcher qualmt fa 
warmen Stal18 fn, dem Wet ch sich zwei Kuhe fühlen./Der | i oe 
nen,um den Sproat” die vente Rage” von wunderbaren Dinant oie /Der 
Junge pfeift auf einer Hosenschue a e/Den Brüderchen ein Lied mit. tirio 
fühlen. /Und aben Kühe ,Huhner: lassen alle/Getrost den Strom der Welt 
veruberspulen" (107). He fleuts poetic diction. His verbal magic he: 
nced by his delightful rough humeur and his metaphor ("Ein Wasser heats 


&s-sieh selig durchs Gelände", "Es schle cht die Sommernacht auf Katzenpfot- 
Le She en"(108). 


Richard Dehmel's first volume of verse ,Erlésungen, is feeble or tentative 
His Raubersinn or lust of possession in the pre e of a woman is desc- 
ribed in a letter: "Als eb ein Raubtier die Née blaht,fangt dann et- 
‘was in mir an zu fiebern: da ist Nahrung fur dich,mein Blut." He is the 
saviour(Erléser) of the girls he deflowers. The title ef the next collec 
-tion of verse,Aber der Liebe,shows the influence of Strindberg and 
means? marriage may be salvation,but what of love? (113). He loves Jew- 


ilien und liebe die dunkeln jüdischen Frauen. Ich finde bei keiner eand- 
ern. Art Weib so viel hellen Geist miẹt seclischer Glut verbunden" (Kultur 
Tigh: 


\ esses; "Ich stamme aus durchweg blauiiugigen und überwiegend blonden Fam- 


und Rasse)(114). Przybyszewski's Tetenmesse dedicated te Dehmel ,b 

"An Anfang war das Geschlecht. So schuf sich das Geschlecht endlich as 
Gehirn." This sanctification ef the sexual instinct as cesmic urge-—De- 
hmel calls himself triebselig——is the logical outcome ef Darwin s doct- 
rines electrified by. the Dionysiec call to joy of Nietzsche(115). "Venus 
Neture"(in Verwandlungen der Venus) describes a,peaceck circling his hex 
with spread tail and ends with: "0 Mensch,wie herrlich ist das Tier,/ 
wenn es sich ganz als Tier entfaltet!":Love is the elimination ef the 
anatgenism ef "I" and "all",at once consciousness ef self and forgetful- 
The series ef 
poems entitled Verwandlungen der Venus in the original edition of Aber 
die Liebe raised a stron of incignation; when he was prosecuted he was a 


- gequitted on the ground that the poems were unintelligible. "Venus sapi- 


ens" was erroneously read as a discussion ef homosexual love in the pers 
-Onsof David and Jonathan;“Venus perversa" describes a nun committing on 
-anism(116). Dehmel was a wonderful translator and adapted Li Tai Pe's 
poems with the help of Hans Heilmann(117). When Ida Ceblenz,the third 
Jewish lady who swept Dehmel off his feet,wrète to Geerge that she was. 
intereste? in Dehmel,she received the withering replys "Wenn einer anf- 


angt schön zu finden ,was dem andern gemein ist,dann ist es Zeit zum n Ab- 
schiednehmen" (118). 
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Stefan George rendered Rossetti,Swinburne,Dowson. The poetry of George 
and his circle is X'art pour l'art or Artistenkunst which seeks to dis- 
place £toffkunst or naturalism by Formelkunst(122). The deification of 


the body and the embodiment of the are die Vergottung des Leibes und 
e, Spa 


die Verleibung des Gottes)(123). "Di nge": "Ich wollte sie aus kühl 
| “en éisen/ na wie ein glatter paama aat if. /Doch war im de auf al. 
\ -len gleifen/So kein metall zum ass reif. /Xun aber soll sie also se- 
in: /Wie eine grosse fremde dolde/Geformt aus feuerrotem golde/Unde reic- 
hem blitzendem gestein"(in Pilgerfahrten). This is a definition of his 
own verse: hard and metallic,but lit with diemantine radiance. A Mallar- 
méan Parnassian. Île demands that the poet should take words dulled by 
everyday usage and rear them aloft in a belt of radiance. As Rilke ‘says. 


"Not a word in the poem(by this I mean und or die,der,das) is identical 
with the same word as it is known toc e 


schreiten sie in meinem Lied." George: "Wir wollen keine erfindung von 
geschichten sondern wiedergabe von stim ungen,keine betrachtung sondern 
darstellung,keine eesti, cosders eindruck, Die alteren dichter 
schufen der mehrzehl nach ihre werke oder wollten sie wenigstens angese- 
hen haben als stütfeleiner meinung: einer welanschauung——wir sehen in 
jedem ereignis,jedem zeitalter nur ein mittel künstlerischer erregung" 
(131). Herder's definition of poetry: "die in den Werten innewohnende 
Kraft (137). Geerge worshipping Maximin calls himself the creation of h 
his own son("Ich geschopft nun eignen sohnes"). Maxim was the perfect 
youth: "schôn wie kein bild und greifbar wie kein traum". According to 
der dritte -Humanismus (Lothar Helbing's term) interpreted in George's 


DNS 


-er",that,George and Hitler,and draws a parallel between the two: both 
are unfettered by kith and kin and wife(unbesippt und unbeweibt",etc. 
The orthographiceal peculiarities of George s verse have been desccibed . 
as barbed wire to scare intruders("Stecheldraht wider Unberufene'). The 
discarding of capitals for nouns date from the 17th century as a device 
of ornamental Baroque; Jakob Grims rejected them,and since his days 
small letters for nouns have been a feature of Gelehrtendeutsch. George 
uses capitels for strong emphasis(148). He is credited with having form- 
ulate the rule: Kommas sind für Komnis (149). The shaped rigidity of his 
verse vs the marvellous fluidity of Rilke's(150). ` 

To the Panish writer “ens Peter Jacobsen,Rainer Maria Hilke owed his per 
-ception of the matter of poetry in whatever lay before his eyes(Bereits 
schaft zu anwani Are Schauen or Alle Vinge sind poesiereif); while 
Yaeterlinck's Le Tresor des Humbles taught him that there is deeper trag 


-dy in everyday life thas in the figments of romance(159). He wrote to 
Ellen Keys 
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‘Russland wurde für mich die Wirklichkeit und zugleich die thefe,téglich 
Einsicht: dass die Wirklichkeit etwas Fernes ist,etwas,was unendlich lan 
-gsam zu jenen komnt,die Geduld haben. Russland—-das ist ein Land,we 
die Menschen einsame Menschen sind,jeder mit einer Welt in sich, jeder 
wel] Puruclheit,wie ein Berg; jeder tief in seiner Demut,ehne Furcht,sie’ 
zu erniedrigen und deshalb froma. Menschen voll Ferne,Ungewissheit und 
Hef fnungen—-Werdence"(161). Fritz Mackensen,an advocate ef Heimatkunst, 
proclaimed: "Der rechte Künstler kann gar nicht lokal genug sein." From 
Paris Rilke wrote to his wife: "Mich angstigen die vielen Hospitaler,die 
hier überall sind. Ich- verstehe,warum sie bei Verlaine,bei Baudelaire 
und Mallarmé immerfort vorkommen. Man sieht Kranke(162),die hingehen ode, 
hinfahren,in allen Strassen....Man ftfhlt auf einmal,dass es in dieser wé: 
~iten Stadt Heere von Kranken gibt,Armeen von Sterbenden,Volker ven Tot- 
en." Christianity,he declared,was an empty fruit whose skin.should be 
thrown away(163). He died from blood poisoning cause’ by pricking him- 
self with the thorn of one of his roses he gathered one cay for a lady 
(164). His mystical losing of himself in things(Auflôsung des Ich-Seins 
in des Sein der Dinge)(167). À dirge of the pastoral fields dying as the 
tentacles of the crecpi :town(ville tentaculaire) reech them: "Das ist 
dort,we die letzten it Oe ind und neue Häuser,die mit engen Brüsten/ 
sich drangen aus den bangén Baugerüsten/und wissen vollen,wo das Feld be- 
ginnt.//Dert yes dar Frühling immer halb und blass,/der Sommer fiehert 
hinter diesen Planken;/die Kirschenbäume ung die Kinder kranken,/und nur 


‘ 


der Herbst hat dorten inggrisna) Vagiehol sense und Fernes; manchesmal/ 
sind sciné Abende von sanftem Schmelze:/die Schafe sc rn,und der Hirt 


N in Pelze/lehnt cunkel an dem letzten Lampenpfahl." The maidens pray te 


2 


fary for sexual den Tage sind so eng/und bang das Nacht- 
chem ous vie langen all uhgelenk/den réten Rosen nachfJn folk-songs,as in 
+ Goethe's Réslein rot,red rose symbolizes the loss of virginity].//Du 
` masst uns milde sein,Marie,/wir blühn aus deinem Blut,/und du allein kanr 
-st wissen,wie/so weh die Sehnsucht tut;//du hast dieses Madchenweh/ 
der Seele selbst erkennt:/sie fuhlt sich an wie Wei at sschnee,/und | 
steht doch ganz in Brand"(169). "Die Worte sind nur die Mauern./Dehinter 
. in imer blauern/Bergen schimmert ihr Sinn"(170). The conception of God a 
RAEE created by His own creature comes out in the famous passage of Das teh 
<—Stundenbuch: "W 8, st du tun,Gott,wenn ich sterbe?/Ich bin dein wud“ 
: enn ich zersc een bin dein Trank(wenn ich verderbe? }/Bin dein 
ewand und dein GeWerbe,/mit mir verlierst du deinen Sinn.//Nach mir hast 
u kein Haus ,darin/dich Worte nah und warm, begrussen./Es fallt von deinen 
ZT miden Füssen/die Samtsandale,dié ich bin./Dein gressèr Mantel lasst dich 
os./Dein Blicke,den ich mit meiner Wange/warm,wie mit einem Pfühl ,empf- 
fange,/wird kommen,wird mich suchen,lange-—-/und legt beim Sennenuntergan- 
Z,5. ge/sich fremden Steinen in den Schoss.//Was wirst du tun,Gett? Ich bin 
24. bange'(173). Cf Angelus Silesius in Der Cherubinische Wandersmann: "Gott 
yist se viel mir,als mir an ihm gelegen,/Sein Wesen helf ich wie er 
f- das meine ,hegen./..-/Ich weiss,dass ehne mich Gett nicht ein Nu n leb- 
/Werd ich zu nicht,er muss ven Not den Geist aufgeben"(174). To Ellen 
Jo it’, "Das Ziel der ganzen menschlichen Entwicklung ist,Gott und die Erde 
#42 in demselben Gedandken zu kennen....Mit anderen Worten,Gott ins Leben hin 


‘ryt genken ode, ares ve ri Gott- Lom hoy lëktn Zu [eft IPS) 
lutte, 5 «22, i i 
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In his book Rembrandt: ein kunstphilesephischer Versuch,Geerg Simmel, re- 
jects the cenceptien ef death as the sudden snapping ef life er intrusio: 
ef the Percae,and argues that death is spun inte the web of lifes: death 
is net seme future problematic happening but "eine innere Imuer—Wirklich 
—keit jeder Gegenwart,ist Färbung und Fermung des Lebens,ehne ae a e 
-ben,das wir haben,unausdenkbar verwandelt ware. Der Ted ist eine’ Bescha 
-ffenheit des organischen Daseins,wie es eine ven je mitgebrachte Bescha 
“ffenheit,eine Funktion des Samens ist,die wir so‘Ausdrucken,dass er 
einst Frucht bringen wird." As a confirmation ef his own views,Simmel 
quotes his pupil Rilke's lines: "0 Herr,gib jedem seinem eigenen Ted,/ 
das Sterben,das aus jenem Leben, geht,/darin ,ey Liebe hatte,Sinn und Net. 
//Denn wir sind nur die Schal@*und das Blatt./Der gresse Ted,den jeder is 
sich hat,/das ist die Frucht,um die sich alles dreht." We bear this deat! 
within us,Rilke declares,as a germ frem birth; in the great cities,as a 
green bitter fruit that will net ripen; er we are like women whe,when the 
ir heur of deliverance comes,give birth to an abertioen: “und wenn das 
eissbett da ist,se gebiren/wir unseres Tedes tote Fehlgeburt." There 
are two kinda of death: der kleine eder fremde Ted and der grosse eder 
#eigne Ted(180). The latter is a ripening unto death like the ripening of 
Sa fruits “Wir stehn in deinem Garten Jahr ftir Jehr/und sind die Bäume ,sti- 
(2% geen Tod zu tragen." Salvation frem unnatural wilting er "alien death" 
{#tin great cities can enly come from à Savieur{t81). Rilke's later poems 
4tZ are classed by Hermann Pongs as Dinggedichte: "Sein eigentiimliches,plast- 
Risches Fermideal drängt dahin,'Dinge zu machen','Wirklichkeiten,die aus 
À dem Handwerk hervergehen'(Briefe 111,119)....Kein Sichwerfen in die Ich- 
fgefuhle mehr wie in der Frihlyrik,vielmehr ein Absehen vom Ich,das sich’ 


fgapteseert bis zum Absehen vem Menschlichen uberhaupt,um die Atmosphäre der 


inge ganz ech},zu geben,'Dinggedichte' sezusagem. Nicht am wechselnden 
Praag naa r wie der Impressionist,er sucht das Wesen mit allen 
Seinsbeziigen,die jedes Ding erst zum Phänomen erheben". This dérsonalizec 
realization of things(Oskar Walzel ,Deutsche Literatur seit Goethes Tede: 
Entichung der ie is a characteristic ef the lyric poetry ef Däubler, 
Werfel,and Trakl(192). Die Aufzeichnungen des Malte Larurids Brigge: "Ach 
mit Versen ist so wenig getan,wenn man sie früh schreibt, Man sollte wart 
-en damit un und Sussigkeit sammeln ein ganzes Leben lang,und ein 
langes wens Gl ch,und dann,ganz zum Schluss,vieleicht kônrte man dann zehn 
Zeilen schreiben,die gut sind, Denn Verse sind nicht,wie die Leute mein- 
en,Gefuhle(die hat man früh genug)-—-es sind Erfahrungen....Und es genügt 
auch nicht dass man Erinnerungen hat. Man muss sie vergessen kénnen,wenn 
es viele sind,und man muss die grosse Geduld haben,zu warten,bis sie wie- 
derkemmen"(205). In Briefe an einen jungen Dichter(F.X.Kappus),he insists 
on loneliness as a necéssary condition of poetic productions the true pee 
mist relentlessly alienate himself from friends and relatives---Einsamk- 
eitsfanatismus: "Was net tut ist dech nur dieses: Einsamkeit,gresse inner 
-e Einsamkeit., In-sich-gehen und stundenlang niemanden begegnen,---das 
muss man erreichen kénnen. Einsamsein,wie ls Kind einsam war,als die 
Erwachsenen umhergingen,mit Dingen verfio die wichtig und gress schi 
-enen,weil die Gressen so geschéftig aussähen und weil man von ihrem Tun 
nichts begriff."(206). om pale 
The Viennese decadent Felix Dérmann: "Ich liebe die Fahlen und Bleichen,/ 
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die Frauen mit müdem Gesicht, /aus welchen in eee oo Zeichen/verzehr- 

ende Sinnenglut richt./ Ich liebe die schill'e Schlangen,/se schmi 
~egsam und Lie ind ku 1;/ich liebe die klagenden ,bangen,/die Lredèr 
voll Tedesgefuhl"(210).. 

iugo ven Hefmannsthal's art "hat jene, blasse und auf die Dauer entnerv- 
ende Zartheit,welche klingt wie das Co m Spiel einer Geige,fein 
und fern,narketisch siiss und unendlich müde" (The gerry sari The 
greatest of Viennese rene el eet yalse lene ant thad in his Absch- 
ied ven Wien stressed the Hal le a poets: "Man spricht nich’ nicht 
denkt wohl etwas kaum/Und fühlt das Halb-Gedachte.../Man lebt in halber? 
Poesie,/Gefahrlich fur die gënze..." The Rhenish aesthetes ef the schoo 
of George are masculine,while the Viennese are femisine(212). Andrea,the 
typically decadent. hero in the drama Gestern: "Eintonig ist das Gute, . 
schal und bleich,/Allein die Sünde ist unendlich reich"(215). His enthus 
“iastic essay on Swinburne. Erfundene Gespräche und Briefe contain some 
ef the most fascinating criticism of recent years,e.g.,the imaginary con 
-versation:between Balzac andithe: German orientalist Hammer-Purgstall "Ü 
~ber Charaktere im Roman und im Drama" (226). 

Arthur Schnitzler's Anatel,a cycle of 7 ene-act plays,fixed his reputat- 
ien. The decadent viveur Anatol says: "Ich fühle wie viel mir verloren 
ginge,wenn ich mich eines schönen Tages 'stark' fiinde...eEs gibt so vie- 
le Krankheiten und nur eine Gesundheit. Man muss immer genau se gesund 
‘seinwie die anderen~-—man kann aber ganz anders krank sein wie jeder and 
ere" (230). 

Max Dauthendey's special mark was die Verseelung der Farben; he makes per 
-fumes and colours sing and sigh and lisp and winds burn(245): "Im. Tau- 
dunkel lacht/eine heisse Nachtigall"(246). The theme of the novel Raub- 
menschen is that the world is all sépinslaine Raubwelt)in which a man has 
te take from others even the woman he loves (247). 

. Naturalists eneysted in theory(279). 

The German universities were not opened to women till 1896; it is noter-- 
ious that ene famous Berlin professor tried to frighten them away by spi, 
~ing his lectures on' German literature with the most obscene terms in the 
language(321). Ilse Frapan's Rangierbahnhof is a study of Grillparzer's 
poignant Sappho theme under modern conditions (the "shunting station" sym- 
bolizes the ceaseless din of the modern city in which an artist has to 
work)—--the right of the weman of genius to wedded happiness. The conclus 
~ion is that the activity of a woman 's intellect is subject to her physic 
-al functions,and that married life makes demands which may prove fatal t 
te an artist. When Rilke's painter friend Paula Becker died in childbirth 
the poet commented in his Tagebuch that Ged had punished her fer trying 
to be woman and artist at the same time. In her Halbtier,women are repres 
~ented as,in man's estimation,Nutzlichkeitstiere(322); "das rechtlose ,zum 
Halbtier herab a E Weibtum dieser 

Wel t"fsacr, Gosh. De (323) 

D tte ‘of icra Kae? s poem Alles oder nichts was familiar as the 
rograme of Ibsen's hero Brand: "Intet eller alt!"(331). 
Grossstadtroman or Asphaltkunst vs Dorfnovelle or Heimatiunst{ 5 z ) 
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The Expressionist theme of the son-father conflict was anticipated in ~ 
‘Butler's The Way of All Flesh(361)[ e.g. Werfel's tale Nicht der Morder, 
der Ermerdete ist schuldig 1. - . Pe FLE se 
Klabund's translation of Li-Tai-Pe and his Chinese play Der idekreis 
363). Alfred Déblin's Chinese novel Die drei Spriinge des Wang-Lun (367), 
and his Berlin Alexanderplatz which,like H.H.Jahnn's Perrudja,is a there 
-ughgoing imitation of Joyce's- Ulysses€869). Bert Brecht's Der kaukasi- 
ache Kreidekreis(400). : d 3 cry : 
Baudelaire's La Charegne made the decomposition of beauty a favourite 
theme among the poets.e.g. Georg Heym's Schwarze Visienen,Der Schlifer 
im Welde(cf. Rimbaud's Le dermeur du val),Bist du nun tet? a nd Ophelia 
a nd Penn's Schéne Jugend (420). pe 


In a speech at Nuremberg Hitler, ja domn ‘the law; "Wer nur das Neue 


sucht um des Neuen willen,der verirrt sich(n pee leicht) in er M 
der Narretei; ste teh Parele neu sein jee Preis kann jeder Stümp- 
er etwas besonders’ leisten," Writers were classified:as velkhaft(raciel- 
ly minded) and volksfremd. The first principle of Nazi literature is the 
Hingabe an die Gemeinscheft(428) te bring about the Erneuerung der Rasse 
Appreved literature was Heimatkunst or Schollemdichtung; or,to use the 
term preferred,Blut-und Bedenliteratur or Blubé. The‘ ideal German is the 
Bauer. The theory was first expounded by the Minister ef Agriculture ,Wal 
-ther Darr in his two books Das Bauertum als Lebensquell der nordischen 
Rasse and Neuadel aus Blut und Boden. rl Kr S ticism: "Eine Ver- 
bindung von Blut und Boden ergibt immer nur Lau f"(429). The racia 
roe: theory goes back to Julius Langbehn's Rembrandt als Erzieher(1890) 
444 e . F $ : z x 
Benn's rpimitive jmpulse is Sprachverzweiflumg. In one ghastly peem,Mann 
und Frau gehn duch die Krebsbaracke,a doctor conducts a lady visiter: " 
“Hier diese Reihe sind zerfressene Schèsse/und diese Reihe ist zerfalle- 
ne Brust./Bett stinkt bei Bett. Die Schwestern wechseln tüglich./.../Hie: 
diese blutet wie aus dreissig Leibern,/Kein Mensch hat se viel Blut./Hie: 
dieser. schnitt man/erst ne Kind aus dem verkrebsten Schoss./.../ 
Nehrung wird wenig nech verze + Die Rucken/sind wund. siehst die F1: 
Fliegen. Manchaml/wascht sie die Schwester. Wie man Banke Wascht." Schr 
Jugend handles the Ophelia motif: a girl fished out of the water is diss: 
=ected,and'a nest of young rats is feund under the diephragm(542-3). ` 
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, Max Eastman: Great Cempanions. i 
E.W.Scrippss "Never de anything yourself that yeu can get semeene else. t 
de for you. Never hate. anybody; hatred is a useless expenditure of mental 
and nervous. eneggy" (13). "It is more blessed te give than te receive-— 
wages!'(16). : i i 
Einstein's swaying gait, suggested to my mind a buxom mammy» His hands wer 
-re fat,veinless,and unwrinkled like those of ababy. It was a strange 
body in which te locate a mind with an edge so keen and hard it ceuld pe- 
netrate all the natural assumptiens of life(20). I said: "If a mind is 
determined in its judgment by antecedent causes,then it cannet be determ 
-ined by the reasons upon which its judgment is supposed te be based." 
Einstein had evidently never thoug:t ef that. Indeed I never met anybody 
whe had(22). After seme random parries and thrusts,he said: "We view the 
situation in ene aspect when we say that a whole process is caused,and ir 
another when we say that a mind is judging on the brsis of evidence.", Bug 
that is merely a dodge. If a judgment is merely a fact,then it can net 
also be à truth(23). He gave his name unhesitatingly to cemmnist fronts, 
‘26 of them. The United Front is one ef the most dastardly tricks of bland 
-ishment and hetrayal ever. practised upon mankind(28). He called Freud "a 
very great man",adding: "The trouble is that in psychiatry verificatien 
is impossible. The fault,I think,is in the subject rather than -in Freud.. 
«At. Berlin we had a professor Ynamed Rüde whem I hated. I heard ene morn 
-ing that he had died,and meeting a group of my colleagues I told them 
the news this way: ‘They say that every man does ene good deed in his 
lifetime,and Ride is no exception-—-he has died!’ That night I- dreamt . 

‘that’I was sitting in the lecture hall and Rude came in looking very heal 
-thy. I hurried up to him,shook hig hand cordially and seid: ‘I am se 
gald you are alive!' This seemed in a small way te verify one of Freud's 
theories"(29). a ` 5; 

Hemingway had the most ‘beautiful row ef teeth I ever saw in man,woman,or 
child(33).Leo Stein was something of a bere,and the fact that he had a 
foolish sister seemed to me illustrative but incidental(37). He sent oy 
story back with werds of praise: "Iim not saying I like it because I like 
you,either," which gave me two grounds for corplacence(38). In my essay 
"Bull in the Afternoon"; "Hemingway lacks the serene confidence that he 
is e full-sized man....Seme circumstance, seemsfeiga] to have laid upon 
him a continual senseof obligation to put forth evidences ef red-bleoded 
masculinity....a literary style of wearing false hair on the chest"(41). 
Archibald MacLeish drew the cenclusion that I had accused Hemingway ef 
sexual impotence and wrote a letter of outrage te. the New Republic (42). 
H'emingway alse wrote te the periodical ansatirical letter en my "nestal- 
gic speculation on his sexual incapacity"(44). Four years later,he met me 
in the office ef Charles Scribner's’ Sens. He pushed my book inte my face. 
I can wrestle,and grappled with him,clinging: so close he couldn't hit me 
I threw him en his back,with my fingers at his threat. He suddenly smiled 
up at me and reached up to pat my shoulder(47). The Post's headline read: 
"Unimpertence of being Ernest Hemingway shown when Eastman unbeards a che: 
chest."(49). The New York Times carried his versien: "Mr Eastman had writ- 
tens sg out from behind. that false hair on your chest Ernest. We all 
knew yeu.'.,.1 socked him with the book....lle jumped at me like a wonan-— 
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Reflections in the Pillory: Ketch,my good fellow...have a care in turning 
me,that I present my aspect due vertically. I now face the orient. I a 
quarter of an hour I shift southward....What a company is assembled in hon 
-our of me! How grand I stand here! Here an egg narrowly misses him . 
That offering was well meant,but no so cleanly executed....Spare your pre- 
sents,uy friends....Bestow these coffins of untimely chickens upon mouths 
that water for them(282)....Are those the quarters? ‘tis their fatal chime 
eseeThe clock speaks one. I return to common life. Ketch,let me out(283) 
The time was usually an hour,the victim being a quarter turned at each 
15 minutes,in order that every member of the crowd might witness the dis- 
grace(499) . 
Table-talk by the late Elias The greatest pleasure I know,is to do a good 
action by stealth,and to have it found out by accident.//Men marry for 
fortune,and sometimes to please their fancy; but,much oftener than is 
suspected,they consider what the world will say of it; how such a woman in 
their friends' eys will lool at the head of a table....These I call furnit 
-ure wives(344).//We are ashamed at sight of a monkey---somehov as we are 
shy of poor relations.//Absurd images are sometimes irresistible. I wll me 
-netion two. An elephant in a coachoffice gravely coming to have his 
trunk booked;---a mermaid over a fish-kettle cooking her own tail(349). 
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f James Reeves: The Everlasting Circle. 
Sabine Baring-Geuld spanned.the Victorian Age(1). Some of the songs offe 
-er interesting and unique variants of the versions in Child(12). Eith- 
er Child was ignorant of the oral tradition as it existed in some vigour 
during his time,or he undervalued it,relying too exclusively on the prit 
-ted collections of previous cditors(13). Allusions to tailors in popul- 
ar tredition are invariably malicious,the usual charge being that of cov 
-wardice,due no doubt to the effeminacy of their occupation; on the oth- 
ér hand,the unenviable reputation of tailors probably owes something te 
their supposed possession of unusual opportunities for adventures with 
women(16). The cumulative song One Man Shall Mow My Meadew,new innecent- 
ly enjoyed,was evidently once ribald; the number of moers,determined on- 
ly by the length of time the singers' breath would hold eut,being equiv- 
alent te the numher of lovers(26). Henry Reed's ingenious war poem Meve- 
ment of Bedies,reprinted in all innocence by the lady editer of a school 
poetry anthology,is written as an army lecture on tactics,in which the 
lecturer is evidently unaware of the way in which a military assault on 
a carefully described position suggests to(27/his sex-starved audience 
an erétic assault. A similar jeu-d'esprit by E.E.Cummings,beginning She 
being brand hew,extracts the maximum of metaphorical suggestion from an 
account of running-in a new car(28). A married sailor is a standing invi 
-tation to cuckoldry because of his long absences from home; so also is 
a mole-catcher,because he is out at night{ The "flute" is a common male 
sexual symbol; the frequent use of "fiddling" as a euphemism is probably 
due to the phallophoric suggestion of the fiddle-bow in actien(29). 
Abroad as I was Walking: Till day,till day,till day,/Till daylight did 
appear./The young man rèse,put on his clethes,/,aid,Fare you well,my de- 
ar.//What did you promise me last night/As I lay by your side? /You prom- 
ised me you would marry me,/Make me your lawful bride(41).//What I did 
promise you last night/Was in a merry mood./I vow,I swear,I do declare/ 
I'm net so very good(42). 
All Fours:...I said,My fair maid,come sit down beside me/And then I will. 
shew you a sweet pleasant game. //She says,My kind ¿I'm not given to 
gamble,/But nevertheless I'm willing to learn./Thé,that I will play,it 
_Dmust be all feurs/And then I will held you three to éne(43). ` 
j Barbara Allen: 'Twas early in the month of May/When green leaves they 
were springing/When e yeung man on his deathbed lay/Fer the love of Barb 
-ara Allen.//...//0ne kiss from me you never shall have/If your poor 
heart is breaking.//As she was walking through the fields/She heard the 
‘bells a-ringing/And as they rang they seemed te say, /Hard—hearted Barbars 
Allen(46).//...//'Twas he that died on one good day/And she died en the 
ae him that only died for love/And she that died fer sorrew. 
47). 
The Barley Raking: When 20 weeks were gone and past,/This maid she was a 
thinking,/When 40 weeks were gone and past,/This maid was quite down ly- 
ing.//She sent a letter to her love,/To let him knew by the power above, 
/That he might come to her bed side/And ease her of aching.//The bastard 
is none ef mine,he cryed,/Then she stamped and swore he lyed(50). 


Betsy the Servant Maid: ...When up to London she did ge/To seek for serv- 
ice as you shall Inew(53).//...//This squire had only one sen/And Betsy's 
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heart so soon he won/And Betsy being so blithe and fair/Soon drew his he- 
art into a snare.//...//The eld woman hearing her son’ say, se/It filled 
“her heart with grief and woe./"We must contrive to ‘send her away/Fer to 
be a slave in Amerikee.//0n Monday morning madam arese/"Betsy ,Betsy ,pack 
up-your clothes/For I am going some friends to see/And no one but Betsy 
shall ge with me".//They went till they came to a seaport town/Where 
ships were sailing up. and down./A boat was hailed and in she went/And the 
poor girl sail-ed with a discontent.//...(54). - 
The Bold Dragoon: My father is a knight and a man of high renowm./If I 
‘should marry a soldier ‘twould pull his honour dewn/For your birth and my 
birth it never 'twon!t agree,/Se take it as an answer,bold dragoon,said' 
she.//...//After they had been married ‘and returning home again/She saw 
her honour@d father and seven arméd men./Oh new,says the lady,we both 
shall be slain,/For yonder comes my father with seven armèd men.//.../He 
pulled ‘out his sword and pistol,he made their benes to rattle,/While the 
lady held the horse and the dragoon fought the Lettle.//Hold your hand, 
bold dragoon,hold your hand,said he,/And you shall have my daughter and t 
ten thousand pounds in: fee./Fight’ on,said the lady,your portion 'tis too 
smell./Hold your hand,dear drégoon,and you shall have it all.//...(59). 
Bryan-a-Lynn: ...Bryan-a-Lynn,his wife and his mother ,/They all fell inte 
the fire together./Ow-yow! said the uppermost,I've a hot skin./It's hott- 
er belew,said Bryan-e-Lynn(66). 2 
Come ‘ell you Lads end Lasses: Se I quickly unrigged and I jumped inte bed 
oat fetched my right locket right under her head./So young dexy and I wish 
~ed each t'other good night,/So I falls fast asleep and I thought myself 
hou /0 but when I awoke I gazed all around./I saw that young doxy a-se 
-arching my reom,/When in her all searching and in ell her design,/When 
in her all searching to find out my coin.//Now I had a stick by me the si 
-ze of my thumb./I jumped out of bed and I well laic it on./I stepped ro- 
und the room after,I followe: my blows, /I gave her no time for to slip on 
her clothes.//0 I jumped into bed and I laughed at the fun,/0 but when I 
awoke I found petticoat,stockings and gown,/Nine guineas all in it besid- 
G p fi'pun notes,/She left this behind her in her gown and her coats. 
75). Á ; 


\ The Cuckoo; 0 meeting is a pleasure but parting is grief ,/An inconstant 1 
> lover is worse than a thief(79). a ; 


Dabbling in the Dew: Supposing’ I should lay you down,my pretty fair maid? 
70h then you must help me up again,kind sir,she answered me.//...//Suppes 
-ing I should run away,my pretty fair maid?/0h then i must run after you, 
kind sir,she answered me.//...(85) 


Deep in Love: I put my back up against an oak, /Thinking it was some trust: 
tree,/But first it bent and then it broke/And so did thy false love te 
me.//I put my hand into pan beeen some sweeter flower to find./I 

, pricked my finger to the bone,/Leaving that sweetest flower alone(90).. 
+ Pied of Love: 0 for ence I wore my apron strings low,/My' love followed me 


through frost. and snow,/But now they're almost up to my chin/My love pass 
-ed by and say[sic -hothing(96) 


grt 
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‘The Everlasting Circles All in the greenwood there grewèd a tree,/Se 
fine a tree as you ever did see/And the green leaves flourished around, 
around around/And the green leaves flourished around,//And all on this 
tree there grewéd a branch,/Se fine a branch as you ever did see/:..// 
And all on this branch there growed a spray,/...//And all on this spray 
there was a fine nest/...//And all in this nest there was laid an egg,/ 
---(101)//...//and the bey did lay in the ground an ecern/...//And out 
of this acorn did grow a great tree(102)(Cf "Le. Jeli Champ": "J'ai un 
champ./Le joli champ! //Sur le champ est un talus./Le joli talus! //...// 
hs °..//Le coq est sur la croix,la creix est sur la tour,la teur 
est sur le couvent,le céuvent est sur le meine,le-moine est sur la non- 
ne,la nenne est sur la pluüme,la plume est sur le petit oisean,le petit 
oiseau est sur l'oeuf,l{oeuf est sur le nid,le nid est sur la branche, 
la branche est sur le ch€ne,le chéne est sur le gland,le gland est sur 
le talus,le talus est sur le champ,et le champ m'appartient"} (104). 
` The Foolish Bey: I sold my cow and I bought me a calf./By that my barg- 
ain I losy just half.//I seld my calf and bought me a cat/And in the 
dhimney corner the pretty creature sat.//I sold my cat and I beught me 
a mouse/Set fire te. her tail and her burnt dewn the heuse(112). . 
I Rede my Little Horse: I found a buxom widow with many tons of gold,/ 
I lived upen her fortune as long as it would held./I borrowed pounds a 
hundred,bestrode my herse and then/I swore that I would marry her but 
would net tell her when.//A vintner had a daughter,the Gelden Sun his 
sign./I tarried at his tavern and drank up all his wine./I tapped his 
richest hogsheads,bestrede my horse then/t swere the maid I'd marry but 
would net tell him-when(159). ; ; 
Mathew the Miller: I clapped my hand upen her tee./What's this,my leve, 
what s this,my dear?/...(The seng accumulates as fellews: "I clapped 
my hand upon her kmee--thigh--rump-=belly--breast-—neck--chin—mouth—- 
nose--eyes—lead")(187). 
The Streams ef Lovely Nancy(physio-tepographical imagery)(251). . 
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clewing,you know,with his open hands..."(50). He prepared a book with a 
smudge in it,and in a subsequent: interview decalred that this was "Eastu 
ts nese-print whén I slapped him in the face"(51). Westbrook Pegler calle 
him "ene of the most talented of eur fur-bearing authors"(52/. Monoton- 
eus staccato relieved only by en and-and-and legato(54). The book droppet 
directly and by mere force of gravitation from the printing press into tl 
the waste hasket(60). À 
I agreed with Hardy when he said that,next to our skyscrapers,the poetry 
of Edna St Vincent Millay was the thing he most admired in America(61). 
"It may be said ef me by Ha per & Bres. that although I reject their proy 
-esals I welcome their advances"(70). . - 
‘Although he was rich eneugh to buy a chateau,Santayana's home for his las 
fen years was a single bed-room in the Ospizio of the Cevent ef the Blue 
Nuns(79). His theughts were crystal-clear; but like so many clear things, 
they were a little cold(80). "You were on the oppesite side of. the birri- 
cades. from me,but I liked you"(82). He had ene dispropertionately long ca 
nine tooth that might have belonged to a devil,and his eyes were a bit 
demonic(85), His system is one for getting free ef the world without leat 
-ing it@91),an ascension into heer witient “(sporting from the earth(92) 
Trotsky never fermet the habit of inquiring-—--he was always telling(115). 
Meney,9f"coursegis beneath the contempt of a revolutionary idealist--- 
gold according to Lenin,was te be used fer public urinals in the social- 
iæt society——-but while we are on the way there it deserves a little 
PPT attentien(117). His humour consists almost exckusively of banter 
118). B i 
My youthful book on Marxism contained a chapter entitled,"Marx and Freud" 
(124). His discovery that impulses suppressed out of our thought can 
continue to control these thoughts,hoth waking and sleeping,and also ouf 
actions and bodily conditions,was certainly a majer event in the history 
ef. science(125). “According te your John D. Watsen,even censciousness 
deesn't exist. Censciousness exists quite obviously and everywhere---exc- 
ept in America"(126). "I don't hate America,I regret it! I regret that 
Columbus ever discovered it!"(129). He described his intestinal disorder 
as "my American indigestion"(131). He compared a wishful idea in the Un- 
conscious to "a demon striving net to come to the light of day,because he 
knows that will be his end." He jumped to ‘conclusions with the agility of 
a trained ath}jete(133). © ; se 
Megalepsychia is what neblesse ebliges(142). In 1920,when he paid his vi- 
sit te Seviet Russia,Russell arrived with speed an an opinion that time 
has verified. He is entitled to all the beasting he so genteelly refrains 


from doing about that fact(144). 

thoughts in his chapters of the book offethics which he wrote in collabor- 
ation with Tufts(180). His father kept store with a sign outside read- 
ing: "Hans and Cigars-—-Smeked and Unsmoked" (182). Professors of philose- 
phy were ministers of gospel whe for some reason had found it easier te 
teach than to preach. They were a sort of plain-clothes chaplain employed 
by the colleges te see' that dcience did net run away with the pupils! 


mipds (186). A very large part of philesophy is an effort te read God back 
the universe as fast as science crowds him out(187). 


I helped Dewey revise the English ot ofpthics the expression of. his 
t 
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Ge R.Ridges The Here. in French Romantic Literature. 
The here has a romantic sensibility which the herdman dees not possess,a. 
and he is self-conscious because he is aware of this fundamental differ- 
ence between himself and the herdman, Île is self-consciously. unigue(6). 
Each man is different from every other man in the remantic worldview. Ad 
-mittedly the degree of difference is much smaller between twe herdmen 
than between a herdman and the de 
Every hero is a seeker. He may be a Wiiderer whe actually travels through 
-out the world in search of the absofite and the infinite. He may be a 
thinker or a uystic(15). René is a wanderer on a romantic quest. He look: 
for El Dorado,the perfect society,and is desperate because his search in 
Eurepe has been fruitless: "Rien de certain parmi les anciens,rien de be- 

de au parmi les modernes. Le passé et le présent sont deux statues incompl- 
Stes: l'üne a td retirée toute mutil£e du débris des Êges; l'autre n'a 
pas encore reçu sa perfection de l'avenir" (René ,Droz ,1935,pp.30-1)(16). i 
Hé arrives in?’America and finds that the noble savage enjoys the fruits. 
of ideal seciety which he himself René cannot enjoy: "Heureux-sauvages! 
Oh! que ne puis-je jouir de la paix qui vous accompagne toujours!" (p. 33), 
Chactas,a wise old Indian says to him: "Mais je le sens,tu n'es pas faii 
pour habiter parmi des Sauvages" (Les Natchez Droz ,1932,p.222). As a seek- 
er René cannot step fron reality,which repulses him,into ideality,which 

_ eludes him(18). "Je n Le man que ma jeunesse et mes illusions; je dés 
-ertais un mondr dont j'avais foule la poussière ‘et compté les étoiles, 
pour un monde dé qui la terre et le ciel m'étaient inconnus. Que devait- 
il m'arriver si j'atteignais le but de mon voyage?" (Mémoires d'eutre-tom 
-be Garnier ,1930,I,pp. 312-3)(19). Obermann- is another wanderer: "Mais il 
faut...que jachérche,que je me hate vers l'inconnu,et que,sans savoir ou 
je vais,je fuie le présent comme si j'avais quelque espoir dans l'avenir’ 
(Senanceur ,0bermenn, Droz,1931, peat). He wants to resolve the riddle ef: 
man's existence and gain ay insight into the essence of reality. His ques 
_is more cerebral than “ene ts(21). Nerval: "La mort! ce mot ne pand cep+ 
endant rien de sombre dans ma pensée. Elle m ‘apparait couronnée de roses 
pales,comme È la fin d'un festin; j'ai revé quelquefois qu'elle m'attend- 
ait-en souriant au chevet d'une femme adorée,apres le bonheur après l'iv- 
resse,et qu'elle me disait: "Allons, jeune home! tu es eu toute ta part d 
de joie en ce monde. A présent, viens dormir,viens te reposer dans mes 
bras. Je ne suis pas belle,moi,mais je suis bonne et secourable,et je ne 
donne pas le plaisir,mais le calme éternel ' (Octavie,in deuvres Pléiade, 
I,pp-307-8) (27). In "Le Voyage", "I. "Invitation au voyage" and "Bohémiens 
en voyage" ,Baudélaire externalizes the romantic quest by making a wander- 
er of tho seeking hero(28). 
There are two aspects of the romantic hero es a man of fateg First,hé is 
a8 fated man whose actions may be predetermined by himself ,the aoniel con- 
text,or cosmic forces,kut in each instance he acts dccotding to @romanti 
concept of inevitability which destroys all resistance. Second,he is a 
fatal man who wittingly or unwillingly destroys others or causes others 
to destroy themselves(32}. Unlike the Greek tragic hero,he is profoundly. 
aware of himself in his role(32 ĵe E.Esteve:s "Cette idée que le génie est 
un don fatal est aussi vieille que la littérature. Mais les poètes class- 
iques donnaient du fait l'explication la plus sirmle: toute cranceur est 
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est butte à l'envie. Le o aes voit dans le malheur le si- 
gne auguste,la marque d'élection mise par Dieu meme au front de 1 ‘homme 
inspiré. La selitude et la souffrance ne sent pas la beh NP du genie ,elli 
-es en sont la source et la condition" ( on et le remantisme francais, 
p.477). The poet is a fated man. In "Benediction" Baudelaire shows that - 
- genius is a fatal gift whic dooms the poet to pain,frustration and ang- 
uish: "Dans le pain et le vin destinés è sa houche/I1s[secietyj melent de 
la cendre avec d'impurs crachats"(34). In Vigny's Stelle the Bectenr-ied) 
examines the poep Stello and finds him mertally ill with poetic creativi 
LS). ee t niia honti "font mrethtppeit à la fois l'amitié, le 
mende ,la retraite. J'aveis essayé de tout,et. toubm'avoit te fatal" (Rene, 
Drez,p.48); "Ainsi staccomplissoit le sort de René; tout lui devenoit fa- 
tal ,même le bonheur"(Les Natchez,Droz,p.33l); "Le fatalité qui s'attachoi 
-it à ses paste repeussoit des deux hemisphéres; il ne pouvoit aborder 
& un rivage qu'il n'y soulevêt des tempêtes" (Ib. ,p.367)(40). Hugo's Herns 
~ri; "Je suis Le force qui val /Agent aveugle et sourd de mystères funéb- 
Sg, res! /Une Ame a malheur faite avec des tepèbres!/0ù vais-je? je ne sais. 
Hit jais je me sens pouss€/D'un souffle imp£tueux,d'un destin insensé./.../Ce 
gree l'entour de ma course farouche,/Tout se brise,tout meurt. Mal- 


heur & qui me touche,/@h! .fuisl.d&tourne-toi de mon chemin fatal,/Hélas! 
sans le vouloir,je te ferai du mal!" (Ocuv.cemp. ,Ollendorff,1926,The@tre, 
p.76)(42). Site in Vigny's Eloe is both ftal and fated: "La mort est 
dans les mots que pronence sa beuche;/I1 brûle ce qu'il veit,il flétrit 
ce qu'il. touche;/I1 ne peut plus sentir le mal ni les bienfaits;/11. est 
e sans joie aux malheurs qu'il a faits"(Poëmes,Conard,1914,p.15)(47). 
Raphael Valentin in Balzac .s Peau de Chagrin is both a fated and a fatal 
man, To the extent that he canrot escape the transpersonal force,he is a 
fated man; to the extent tha: he harms others while trying to escape,he 
is alse a fatal man. When Valentin wants something,the ass's skin shrinks 
when th skin shrinks,he tries to keep from wishing further; but as the 
aged proprietor of the old curio shop points eut,it is man's nature to 
wish,to wills "L'homme s'épuise par deux actesiinstinctivement accomplis 
qui tarissent les sources de son existence....VOULOIR ET POUVOIR, ...Veul 
-BIL nous brûle et Pouvoir nous détruit; mais Saveir.laisse notre faible organ 
Pa dans un perpétuel état de calme"(in Oeuyres comp. ,Conard ,p.37) 
51). i aes | 
y It is a medical truism that a man who is acutely aware of his respiratory 
| system is likely te develop difficulties in breathing,for this body-prec- 
(ess is meant to function without his awareness. The unconscious,as part o 
Jof the psyche ,has functions which are best performed witheut becoming con 
j¿-scisús (54). "Les Confessions de Rousseau. C'était le seul livre à l'aide 
duquel son imagination se figurait le monde. Le recueil des bulletins de 
le grande armée ét le Mémorial de Sainte-Hélène complétaient son Coran. 
IL se Serait fait tuer pour ces trois ouvrages"(Le Rouge et le noir,Cres, 
1922,p.27). The homo-duplex dees not necessarily have a multiple personal 
-ity like Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde; for althought there are French heroes 
like Gautier's Chevalier double,they are much commoner in the German Do 
~elganger tradition. The French home-duplex is a: self+analypttlike Const- 
ant's Adelphe(63). Obermann: "Je m'intérrogerai,je m'observerai,je sonder 
-ai ce coeur naturellement vrai et aimant..."(Obermann,Droz,I,p.27)(63) 
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Gérard de Nerval: "Une idée terrible me vint: ‘L'homme est double,' me 
dis-je. ‘Je sens deux hommes en moi,’ a écrit un Père de l'Église....11 
` y en tout homme un spéctateur et un acteur,celui qui perle et celui qui 
À répond....En tout cas,l'autre m'est hostile"(Aur€lia,in Oeuvres,Gallim- 
ard,I.p.381)(64). The theme ef the homo-duplex is coupled with algolagn- 
ia in Baudelaire's "L'Heautentimorouménes": "Je suis la plaie et le cout 
-e au!/Je suis le souf'let et la oue! /Je suis les membres et la roue!/ 
Et la victime et le rebel A à 


Hugo: "Le poete est pretre'"(William Shakespeare, In Oeuv.comp.,01lenderff 
Philosophie,11,p.42). "Un „u est un accusé" (Ib. p.141) 
Balzac's Eugene de Rastignac is a successful Julien Sorel. His egotism 
grows uncer the guise of ambition. After the burial of Old Goriot: "Rast 
~ignac,resté Deir ean piri pa pas vers le haut du cimetière et vit Par- 
is tortueusement couche le long des deux rives de la Seine ,ou comencgai- 
ent à briller les lumières. Ses yeux s'attachèrent presque avidement "ent 
-re le colonne de la place Vendome et le dome des Invelides,la où vivait 
ce beau monde dans lequel il avait voulu pénétrer. Il lança sur cette 
ruche bourdennante un regard qui semblait par avance en + er le miel, 
et dit ces mots grandioses: "A nous deux maintenant! "(Le a Goriot, 
in Oeuv.comp. ,Conard,p.515-6), 
The metaphysical rebel incarnates the spirit of nihilism and lawlessness 
"Le byronisme,c'est le revolte de l'individu contre la societe,mais c'es 
ssi le révolte de l'homme contre la vic. L'än ost d'ailleurs la const 


“quence de l'outre"(E.Lstève,Dyron et le romntisne francais,p.32)., Sat- 


J 
an as a rebel in Lamertine's La Chute d'un ange,Vigny's Satan sauvé and 
Eloa,Hugo's La Fin de Satan(102). In "La Révolte" Baudelaire introduces 


three rebels,Saint Peter,Cain,;and Satan. He pays homage to the principle 
of negation in "Le Réniement de Saint Pirre": "Saint Pierre a renié J€s- 
use..il a bien fait!" He prays to Lucifer for aid and knowledge in "Les 

Litanies de Satan"(105). J , 

"L'amour n'existe plus,mon cher ami, Le religion,sa nourrice,a les mame- 
lles pendantes comme une vieille bourse au fond de laquelle il y a un 

gros sou"(Musset,Fantasio,in Comédies et proverbes, Garnier,1923,p.292) 
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Rue I came to realise that I was deluding myself in some degree ,but 
felt that the others were deluding themselves about me also. Thinking over 
recent changes in my thoughts and habits,I found it immensely difficult t: 
decide whether they were foreseeable,as the assertion of a deeper trend 
over less fundamental attitudes,or whether they were really something new. 
In either case,it seemed curious thet I should be se anxious to persuade 
myself that I was consistent; for even if someting new had emerged,I trier 
to prove to myself that it grew organically out of the old(viii). 
Even if what they tell us is not factually true,or only partly true,it al- 
ways is true evidence of their personality. Not that the author must try 
to win us by proving that he,the hero,is worthy,morally or byhis achieve 
ments,of our admiration; if he does so,we tend to feel alienated. But we 
are won over simply by being admitted to his intimacy(1). Autobiography 
involves a distinct attitude on the part of the author,a distinctive mode 
of presentation. It is a review of a life from a particular moment in 
time. The diarist notes down what,at a certain moment,seems of importance 
to him; its ultimate,long-range significance cannot be assessed(3). Auto- 
biographers alter earlier judgments and detect significances which escape: 
them at the time. Ruskin notes that the despondent account of his aesthet- 
ic obtuseness on an early t ip along the Riviera which he gives in Praeter 
-ita,ii.61 does not conform with his diary(4). When it was suggested to Gi 
Goethe that he should embody letters in his autobiography,he refused on tl 
the ground that “incoherent realia strewn about must necessarily disturb 
the good effect." We expect from a diary all the uncertainties,false 
starts,momentariness that we find in them. From the autobiography however 
we expect a coherent shaping of the pasts and if diary @etries or letters 
are quoted,we need the sxplanatory,interpretative commentary of the auth- 
or. In the autobiography proper,attention is focused on the self,in the 
memoir or reminiscence on others. It is natural,therefore,that the auto- 
biographies of statesmen and(5) politicians are almost always in essence 
memoirs(6). Gossips and hangers-on can write memoirs of interest,if they 
know they have in themselves little claim to our attention; if not,they 
devastatingly show up their superficiality,like Ford Madox Ford(7). Thougi 
he seems to have set out with an autobiographical intention,Sir Osbert Sit 
-well falls more and more into reminiscence. It is the figureof his eccen- 
tric and engaging father that holds the books together,not himself. There 
is in this account a bristly shyness,which we readily respect,but which 
holds us off(8). Autobiographies that are so engrossed with the inner life 
(Marcus Aurelius ,Boethius,Nietzsche's Ecce Homo) that the outer world beé- 
‘ es blurred,like those which at the other extreme restrict themselves to 
4 hakea estae, fail to realise the potentialities of the genre. Goethe:calledi 
rim DiS autobiography Dichtung und Wahrheit because he wished to distinguish 
tween the actual facts of his youth and the interpretation of the old 
33 à writing(Erich Trunz,in his notes to his ed.of Goethe,Vol.IX,p.608) À" 
LE It was enly in 1938,wehn he thought he had come to the understanding that 


is life had a coherent purpose,thet Collingwood could write his autobiog- 
i aphys " I know that all my life I have been engaged unawares in a politic 


P., firal struggle,fighting...in the dark. Henceforth L shall fight in the day- 
f light" (9 3 and this realisation of a meaningful standpoint is a condition 
of autobiography altogether. It is te reason why autobiographies of young- 
penen are rarely satisfactory(10). The best autobiographies seem to sugg- 
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a certain power of the personality over circumstance,not in the arrogant 
sense that circumstance can be bent to the will of the individual (10), but 
in the sense that the individual can extract nurture out of disparate in- 
Cidents and ultimately bind them together in his own way,disregarding all 
that was unusable. Augustine selected from the "large and boundless chamb 
~er" of memory a handful of experiences that chart the graph of his progr 
-essthrough error to truth some of his early experiences,like the boyish 
theft of pears,acquired significance only in retrospect. Chateaubriand 
shows an unusual insight inte this problem of the "standpoint". His Memo- 
ires d'outre-tombe were written andrevised over three decades(11); he 
therefore introduces different sections with short prologues which descri 
“be the situation in which he writes and the issues pre-occupying him at 
that moment(see his "Preface testamentaire")(12). It is of course possibl 
to look on one's story too much as that of a specialised function,and to 
describe the past in a way that the reader may feel to be evasive or even 
deceptive. Nietzsche's warning in The Joyful Wisdom,sect.356 is salutary: 
"Almost all Europeans,with advancing years,confuse themselves with their 
role,they themselves are the victims of their ‘good performance',they 
themselves have forgotten how very much chance,mood,caprice once disposed 
over them when they profession was decided..."(14). We not only tend cons 
-ciously to rationalise our live-s,but memory operates unconsciously to 
the same end(A.Maurois,Aspects de la Biogra hie»p.141)(15). This is the 
“original sin" of autobiographera(G.Gusdorf in “eichenkron &: Haase,ed. 
Formen der Selbstdarstellung,p.117). The consciousness of the outcome of 
an experience imposes itself on the experience and distorts its; the compl 
-eted fact is substituted for the "fact-in-the-making". The best apologet 
~ics,like the best autobiographies,must evoke the past meaning of an exp- 
erience,even if only in the interest of throwing into relief the signific 
-ance of its subsequent repudiation——one remmebers how moving is August- 
ine's account of his repudiation of his loved wife(16/. Something of the 
CON ÉEPPOE ST RE TNRAT POP: LE ckl LPS ES ratrospectiversiaarricanes(PT)Sivem 
Augustine's story of his spiritual evolution was widely read throughout 
the Middle Ages,but it had no comparable successor for over a thousand 
years(23). Abelard's remarkable Historia Calamitatum shows a rare aware- 
ness of the complexity of his feelings after his brutal castration: "It 
was a feeling of shame,I confess,rather than a vocation,that drove me 
towards the shade of the cloister"(24). If he deludes us,Cellini deludes 
himself as much. He is incapable of Besinnung,of standing back and coolly 
reflecting on the truth of situations and motives. One can call him a li- 
ar and a braggart,yet he is transparent,and Stendhal,who was hard on Rous 
-seau and Marmontel,was right when he called Cellini "vrai"(28). Girolam0 
Cardano's Book of my Life is even more modern and penetrates deeper(29). 
His confession of "every vice and evil save ambition" does not imply cont 
-rition,it is a mere statementof fact. He looks under the surface of his 
temperament and behaviour for the real man,for "the essence" of his perso 
~nality which he himself is "not able to define". Here is the first recog 
-nition of Wordsworth's mysteryof being,of Goethe's daemon(30). Roberti 
Burton has learned greatly from Cardano,ahd Rousseau claims to have read 
him,but probably knew him only through Bayle s Dictionnaire. Here we have 
two extremes of autobiography: Cellini presents himself „Cardano analyses 
himself (31). 
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The use of Franklin's Life as a handbook to success or mor al primer obs- 
cures its attractive individual ity(36). His didacticism is not oppressive 
and his narrative is always tolerant and humorous. He never dwells on 
stresses of conscience. Gibbon's Memoirs is more tightly organised than 
Franklin's,since he undertook to show the making of the author of the 
Decline and Fal1(37). The peculiar significance of his account lies in hi 
his inclusion of numerous types of experience that contributed to his de 
-velopment as a historian. Goldoni's entrancing Memoirs falls short as a 
autobiography because he sees himself too completely in the role of ithe 
affable ,complaisant craftsman,because one cannot see the driving force 
of his personality. At the other extreme lies Alfieri's autobiography. 
Alfieri always drive: towards generalities about his psychological make- 
up,his pride,his desire for fame,his passionatelove for the Countess of 
Albany,etc.,and rarely sees(38) things or people in their concrete real- 
ity. With Rousseau something new is added,a question about the personal- 
ity which cannot be answered simply in terms of outward achievement. Auti 
-biography becomes not only an account of things done or known,an exposi 
-tion of a personality,but a search for the true self,and a means to com 
to terms with it. "If I am not better,at least I am different"(39). The 
Confessions are among other things,a self-dedence and counter-accusation 
40). A tenacious concern for the quality of his soul led him to write 
of psychological processes till then hidden. The soul---not the religi- 
ous soul but the innermost nature——-is of supreme importance(41). 
The most striking discovery is that man is not a state of being but a 
process of development,and that he can be kmown only in the story of his 
life. Wandering attentively through their childhood,recalling events and 
persons that are important only becau<e of their complex effects on the 
child,these authors are the first to see themselves as a complex of "be- 
coming" in which the past always resounds in the present. The 19th-cent— 
ury novels that delve deep into childhood,from Dickens and and the Bront 
-tes onwards,are unimagianble without the great autobiographies(52). The 
-se great autobiographies transformed the conception of the psyche,e.g. 
the recognition that allegedly exclusive feelings can exist simul taneous 
-ly(Rôusseau could have an affair with a charming fellow-traveller to 
Montpellier without feeling that this love was in any way a betrayal of 
his affection for Mme de Warens,see Confessions,Bk VI). Poets like Catu- 
llus and Tibullus have recorded simultaneous love-affairs,and Ronsard 
was even perplexed by his simultaneous love for two girls. Richardson's 
Grandison too is "perplexed by what some would call...a double love." In 
the autobiography the problem becomes more insistent. Restif de la Bret- 
onne dwells on the problem(53). It is not the sudden transition of love 
from one person to another,like Romeo's switch from Rosalind to Juliet, 
nor the coexistence of different types of love,e.g. an idealistic and a 
sensual (54). . 
-G.H.Lewes rightly pointed out the "inaccuracy of tone" of Poetry and 
Truth: "The turbulence of a youth of genius is not indeed forgotten but 
it is hinted at with stately reserve. Jupiter serenely enthroned upon 
Olympus forgets that he was once a rebel with the Titans." In his auto- 
biography ,which was written in his high old age,Henry James is much mild 
-er to America than he was in earlier life,for instance in the Daisy Mil 


ler period(72). Wells's Experiment in Autobiography,in which his life is 
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Seen as the working out of "a practically applicable social science",was 
written in the full conviction that thephysical and social world was bein; 
progressively understood and mastered by mind. But what would he have mad’ 
of his life had he written his autobiography in his last years,when in de- 
spair he wrote Mind at the end of its Tether? (73)... 

As a psychological document, Anton Moritz's Anton Reiser is of outstanding 
importance. It is one of the most searching analyses of the social and pe) 
-sonal sources of pietism. Moritz understands the process of compensation, 
uses the term suppression(Verdrangung)and gives a cese-history of an infe- 
riority complex(91). 

Croce's An Autobiography is a masterpiece in its structure and style(107) 
Collingwood's autobiography does not have the magisterial terseness and 
clarity of Croce's,but it is also remarkably sure in its sturcture(108). 
It tells of the acquisition of an outlook. It is the opposite of contempl- 
ative recapitulation or indulgent recollection,but an essay in interpreta- 
tion,a means of discovering a sense in his life(110). 

Darwin sums up inthe most moving passages of the Autobiography what influ- 
ence on his character his exclusive devotion to science had had. He tekls 
regretfully how in his old age he had lost all his taste for poetry. He 
writes of "an atrophy of that part of the brain...on which the higher tas- 
tes depend": "The loss of these tastes is a loss of happiness,and may be 
injurious to the intellect,and more probably to the moral character,by en: 
~feebling the emotional part of our nature"(116). 

Once Trotsky has his theory,he needs no longer to study reality;hhis answ 
-ers are ready-made. All fade into generalisations ,all experiences are re- 
duced to elements of a general political struggle,people degenerate itno 
allies and foes(122 ). 

A little time after the publication of G.G.Coulton's Fourscore Years,his 
daughter Sarah Campion published her Father. She shows that when engaged 
in controversy her father "was a dear man who had temporarily lost his rei 
ason and become something quite fiendish in consequence." There is no 
doubt that Coulton,whose most endearing quality was his transparent,almos: 
childlike honesty,never had the least intention of touching up his pictur: 
3 all that one can say is that,when writing his story,he was utterly unaw- 


are of certain sides of his nature and behaviour(190). The curious meals ! 
used to cook himself in his College rooms seem comic and odd to others; 
to himself they were sensible and rationally planned(191). Frank Swinnert: 
-on in his Autobiography says: "Readers of Experiment in Autobiography 
would gain from that book no impression of the author as he is seen by hi. 
aera One need not add how differently he would be seen by his enemies 
1 (193). 
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W.N.P.Barbellion,A Last Diary(1920). 
P 3 T i Jour 
-nal of a Disappointed Man in print,and that is why he inserted at the © 
end its single false entry,"Barbellion died on` Decs 31-1917. "The 
fact is," he said with a whimsical smilè,"ho man dare remain alive after 
writing such « book" {viii}. bruce Frederick Cumfings-was born in 1889 (xii 
“Hall Caine,poor man,said once that dmost terrible thing had happened to: 
him. He sat in a railway carriage opposite a young woman reading & book - 
written ‘in his life's blood',and she kept looking up listlessly to see 
the names of the stations" (xxvi). an er Ap Ri 

: 1918 l Z 
March 2ir Folk come and see me and conclude it's not so bad after all——- 
just as civilians tour the front and suppose they have seen war on acco- 
unt of a soldier with a broken head or an erm im stings Others are gettin 
used to me,though I am not getting used to myself(3). 
June tr À fever of impatience and anxiety over the bookffhè Journal}. I 
am terrified lest it miscarry. I wonder if it is being printed in London? 
A bomb on the printing works? (7) - | peter j y 
Aug.7: Oh! dear woman...to think of you alone struggling against the wi 
xorid,;end you are not strong;you want a protector;semeone's strong arm(14 
Sept.26: Wuthering Heights is a story of fiendish cruelty and maniacal lo 
-ve passion. One might almost-write her down as Mrs Nietzsche(21). * 
Dec.l: What I have always feared is coming to pass—-love for my little 
daughter. Only another communication string with life to be cut(30). 
Boxing Day: James Joyce is my man(in the Portrait of the Artist as a 
onan ant Here is a writer who tells the truth about himself. It is al- 
most impossible to tell the truth. In this journal. I have tried,but I 


havenot succeeded(35). 1919 ‘ 


Jan.8: Beyond a certain point,suffering mst be borne alone,and so must 
extreme joy. Ah! we are lonely barks(47) | 
Jan.20: If I were to sum up my life in one word I should say suffocation. 
«eeNow I look forward to a little oxygen when my Journal is published!... 
What will my relatives say? 'Twill be the surprise of their lives. I rega 
-ard it as a revanche. The world has always gagged and(50) suppressed me 
ed tes gid it in the belly(51). EN e ' 

Jan$3: After all,a baby is only a kiss carried to a rational comclusion 
(60)) My romance died a natural death(61). I had never set eyes on any 
beautiful women until I came to London. Then I was dazzled by them all—- 
in_every rank or station,in the street or on the street,in the Cafe de 
l'Europe or the Cafe Royal(62). I never received any parental instruction 
I first learned of the wonder of generation through the dirty, filter of a 
barmaid's nasty mind(63). = 
Jan.27: Will it come in time? I nearly died last month of ‘flu,and get 
worse daily \almost' ¢ I am running a neck-and-neck race up the straight 
with my evil genius on the black horse. It ig touch and go who wins(71). 


! I saw each bomb labelled "Barbellion's contemptibl 

Feb.8: 100,000 copies of Marie Bashkirtseff's Journal were sold in Ameri- 
ca alone, If 100,000 copies of ty book are sold,that will mean £5,000 

for E. Then I have a second volume for posyhumous publication...under the 


sensational and catchpennt title of The Diary of a Dying Man(88). 
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` Febsll: Portrait of the Artist....An amazing book. Just the book I intend 
~ed to write---had started it,in fact,when the crash came. He gives the f 


flow of the boy's consciousness-—rather the trickle of one. thing after 
another-—almost, as well as Bashkirtseff (92). 

Feb.13: The difference between a highly developed human---say,like Mered- 
‘Tth-—-and his housemaid is greater than the difference hetwegn the highest 
ape and the housemaid(97). 

Feb.17: All day yesterday I buzzed over Wells! s Introduction like a fami- 
shed bee(100). : 

March 105 I wonder if any reviewer will bring out... Humour and pen pore 
—ess(114). _ Na aT RN E E eS ee 7 
March 15: Ulysses is an interesting development. Damn! it's ali my idea,, 
the technique I projected(117). Aa ty 
March 26; Time lures me forward. But I've dug my heels in | awaiting those 
two old tortoises,Chatto and Windus(121)._ = Er 

April 1: I love my hair to be combed---it makes one realise what an aven- 
ue for self-expression was closed when man lost his tail(124). 


` 


The Journal of a Disappointed Man("St Martin's Lib.") 
ee ee SE 
Jan.3: Have abandoned the idea of writing on "How Cats ‘Spend their Time" ( 
+ 1906 ` 
Dec.7: Spent my last day at school. De Quincey says(or was it Jolmson? ) 
that whenever we do anything for the last time,provided we have done it 
regularly for years before,we are a littie mélanchily,even though it has 
been distasteful to us. True(21). 
1909 a> 

June 9: The governess is an awfully pretty girl. When our eyes met she ga 
-vë tie one of the most provokingly pretty smiles,then turned and’ went up : 
the cliff path ans so out of my life---to my everlasting regret(34). 

Juné 27: AS usual Nature with clockwork regularity had all her taps turned? 
on+——larks singing,cherries ripening,and bees humming. It all bored me a 
little. Why doesn't she vary it a Little?(35) a> ‘ 

1910 

Jan.10: I have a weak hetrt...I suffer from lack “ef Tunas. and Tast,but 
not least,there are womenj al! these worries fight over my body like jack 
~als over carrion. Yet ‘Zoology is all I want. Why won't Life leave me alo 
—ne? 

June 10: Sone ola peoplé on reaching a certain age fo on living out of ha 
-bit---a bad habit too(39). : 

Sept.I: I hope to goodness she doesn’t think I want to marry her. In the 
‘Park in the dark, kissing her. I was testing and experimenting with a new 
experience(40}. 

Nov.9:1 was apparently expected ti give an account of myself and my abili 
=ties--and with that end in view,they gave me à few pokes in my cranial 
ribs(44). - 1911 _ 


Jan.2: "My career" s0 fer has been like the White Knight's who fell off b 
behind when tho _borse_started,in front when it stonned,and sidways occasi 
-Onally to vary the monotony (48). 

June 20: I thanked Prof.Herdman from the bottom of a grecdy and grateful 
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and grateful heart. He wished me el} success in the future,to which I to 
“SEIT VEVOUTTY satro mer: ea ee cr 
chi 30: Oeconomic biology may be very useful but I am not interested in 
it. Give me the pure science. I don't want to be- worrying my head over 
remedies for potato disease nor cures for fleas in fowls....Give me the 
recluse life of a scholar or investigator ,full—of- Teisure,culture end 
delicate-skil1(60)....Such lives afford poor material for novelists or 
dramatists,but so much the better. Hamlet makes fine reading;but I don't- 
‘want to be Hamlet myself(51). 
Aug.21: There are folk who notice nothing. (witness capt: MtWhirr in Con- 
rad's Typhoon. ) They live sid by side with genius or tragedy as innocent 
as babies... We all recognise Keats now, but ‘Suppose he was only "the boy 
next door"—-why should I read his verses? ae ’ 
Aug.27: Prepared the skull of grass snake. I -fancy I -scooped out the eyes 
with patent delight---I suppose symbolically(63),as though,on behalf of 
the rest of suffering humanity,l were wiping off the old score against 
the beast for its behaviour in the Garden of Eden(64). 
Sept.18: It is not death but the dreadful possibilities” of life which are 
so depressing(65). 
Oct.17: Sitting on a gate on the N.Downs I saw a Yong below me in the val 
-ley a man standing in a chalk pit and wielding a stick vigorously. For s 
some reason or another the idea came to me that it would be interesting 
if he were in the act of killing a snake....At dinner tonight,thès revis 
-ed version of the story came out quite pat and natural... Yet can't 
regard such a story as a lie-—it was rather a justifiable emendation of 
an otherwise uninteresting incident. 
O'ct.24: She is a tiny little old lady....She talks incessantly about- 
ene which do not interest you,until your face gets stiff with forcing 
a polite smile(66)....Her devastating prattle and the ceaseless hum of he 
her “tiny gnaét-like mind....In order to break the flow of chatter,I would 
rudely interrupt ‘and go on talking,by this means keeping my end up for as 
long as I could,and enjoying a short respite from the fret-sawing voice. 
After a while the fountain of my artificial garruliyt dried up sand the 
Voice at once leaped into the bredch(67). ; 
Oct. 30s I'm in,in,in!if111111 What a magnificent obstacle race it has 
‘been! Still one ditch—-the medical exam! (68) © 
Nov.29: Deep minds are naturally reticent-——piece after piece. is added ` 
to the geography of your friend's mind(69); ~~~ ~~ 
Dec.28: I have burnt my bridges like Caesar—~or burnt my ships like Cort 


Zez. So forward (71 X j 1912 Pie RE (9 ane eel eee 


Jan.2l: I muse on Shaw's saying,"'Get what you Like. or. „you'll grow to like 
what you get"(72). 

July 10: A young but fat woman sitting in the sun andoozing moisture ‘48 
as nasty as anything in Baudelaire(75). 

Oet.20s I bragsed about my kinetic activity to the stationary oak and P 
scoffed at the old hill for having to remain always in the same place(81) 
We-are-all such egotists....We_ that a caldmity by overtaking us has 
distinguished us above our fellows (82). 


Nov-29+-The title of "husband" ri ghtonae (84), 
1913 


F 30: When the doctor prays for you—-“better call in the undertaker 
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M is I am at last broken in to the idea of 
Death....Having lived with the Bogey for so long,and broken bread with 
him_so often,Ï am used to his ugliness,tho' his persistent attentions bor 
-e me....To think that the owmen I have loved will be marrying and forget 
and-that the men I have hated will continue on their way and forget I ev- 
er hated them....What voluble talker likes his mouth to be stopped with 
earth?(99)- 
May 31: I espied her first in the distance and turned my head away auickl 
—ÿy---À moment after ,I began to tunn my head round again slowly with the 
cautiousness and air of suspicion of a Tortoise poking its head out from 
underneath his..shell1(101). 
June 14: A soft breeze sprang up ang “ent the sky clear as softly as a 
mop(105). 
July 14: It sta take © tne long and I am too tired "ta write out allthe 
varying phases of this day's life-—all its impressions and petty. miser- 
ies chasing one another across(110) my consciousness or leap-frogging 
over my chest like glee-ful fiends(111). : 
Augel4s I tried my hest...but I am quite unable to avoid the melancholy 
faet—that-her.thumbs-are—--lamentable (112). My essay still at the bar(117 
of the opinion of the Editor(118). 
Nov.8s She,;looking up-smiling thro' a curtain of wet eyelashes,asks: "Won 
TE the blackguard stop a kittle longer?" In a moment my nb red 
oubtsçand bestions fall down(120). 
Nov.29: Rhe English Review has returned wy Essay! To be faintly encourage 
—ed and. delicately. rejected(122). 
1914 
April 17: Turning it över in my mind(as the housemaid says when she deci- 
des to stay on)...(135). 
Jure-17s-Prof. Geo. Saintsbury's book on Elizabethan. literature amuses 
me. George,there can be no doubt,is a very refined,cultivated fellow.... 
You should hear him refer to folk who can't read Homer in the original or 
who haven't been to Oxford---to Merton above all. He also says non so che 
for--j 
July 25: He heard a whistle,and,looking up,saw a charming "young thing" Ji 
lean ever-the Bridge parapet smiling like the blessed Damozel out of 
Heaven(150). 
Octsi4: Marie Bashkirtseff....lt would be difficult in all the world's 
history to discover any two persons with temperaments so alike. She is 
the-very "spit—of-me"!...Hew we should have hated one another! She feels 
as I feel....To think I am only &(158) replica: how A Pr À for a hum 
-an-being to find himself merely a duplicate of another (159) SZ Delt p.34 
Oct.25: ...the smile vanishing at once as if the pinched face were but 
too glad of the-eppertunity of a rest from smiling(168). 
Nov.23: The test for true love is whether you can endure thé thought of 
cutting your- sveetheart's tee—nails——the enyehiotomic test, Or whether 
Syou find your Julia's sweat as swect as otto of roses(177). 
RER P E ps o E LEA ME 
Janel:I have no personal courage and: “ail this pride boite up behind a tim 
id-exteriors_}quati_often before stupid-but-overbearine-persons-vho cons 
—equently never realise my contempt of them. Then afterwards,I writhe to 
think I never stood up to this fool(189)....I am therefore bottled up 
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up tight—--both my hates and loves....If however my cork does come out, 
there i is an explosion....It's like leading a double existence....When 
colossal egotism is driven underground...the vietim gets a truly remarkab 
-le pain—--the pain one might say of continuously unsuccessful attempts a 
at parturition(190). 

Jan.2: "This Box contains MSS. On guinea* will be paid to any one who in 
case of danger from fire saves it from damage or loss." I have had this 
printed in large black characters on a card,framed and nailed te my "coff 
-in" of Journals....Next month I expect I shall have a "hand" painted on 
the wall and pointing towards the box....These precious Journals! Supposi 
-ing I lost them! 

Aug.7: Harvey who discovered the circulation of the blood also conducted 
a great many investigations into the(192) Anatomy of insects. But all his 
MSS. and drawings disappeared in the fortunes of war....This makes me 
feverish,living as 1 do in Armageddon!...Ben Jonson suffered a similar ca 
-lamity thro' a fire breaking out in his study. Many unpublished MSS.per— 
ished....0f course the housemaid who lit the fire with the French Revolut 
-ion is known to all,as well as Newton's "Fido,Fido,you little know what 
you have done"(193). oe 

Jan.°0: At a public dinner....The timorous man presently took out his cig 
-arette-cese and was going to take out a cigarette,when he recollected t 
that he ought first to offer one to the millionaire on his right....The 
cigarettes were not much more than a halfpenny each(1938)...."No,thanks!" 
smiled the millionaire,"I don't smoke." And so,'twes a unicorn lames 
after al1(199). 

March 43 What am I? "A soap-bubble hanging from a reed."...I like to keep 
myself well within the field of the microscope,and,with es much detachmen 
as I can muster,to watch myself live(202)....1 hate being shadowed and re 
-ported like this. Yet on the whole...it flatters me to know that at leasi 
one person takes an unremitting interest in al! ny ways(293). 

May 29: As soon as they were spoken I Imew they were not as they might s 
seen,the words of a liar and hypocrite. They became true(218). 

May 30: E. and I "plucked up kisses by the roots that grew upon our lips” 
(22 Ÿ. 


June 20: The truth is I think I am in love with hers but I am also mighti 
-ly in love with myself. One or the other has to give....It annoys me to 
find the laissez-faire attitude of our relatives. Not one remonstrance 
for us and “yet all the omens are against our marriage(231). 

Aug.6: To keep a journal is to have a secret liaison of & very sentimenta 
kind....For an engazed or married man to have a secret super-confidante 
who knows things which are concealed from his lady seems to me to be deli 
-berate infidelity....Can an engaged or married man conscientiously conti 
-nuc to keen his journal intime? (226) 

Auge7: On a 'bus...a women with a baby sat o-posite,the baby bawled,and 
the woman at once began to unlace herself,exposing a large,red udder ,whick 
she swung into the baby's face. The infent shovever continued. to cry and 
the woman said: "Come on,tnere's a good boy---if vou don't,Il shall sive 
it to the nas oprosite." Do I look ill-nourishoc?{(918) 

Aug.16: I probably know more ebout Lice than was ever before stored toge- 
ther within the comass of a single human mind! (239) In 13 42 the Wager 
was found adrift,the crew in dire straits and Captain Cheap lying on the 
deck-——"like an anthill" (240). 
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1916 
Feb.16: Have just discovered the Journal of the De Goncourts and been 
reeding it greedily(254}....This book has really jolted me out of my 
complacency: to think that all this time I have been dead to so much! 
(255). 
Nov.6: She has known all from the beginning! M---warnet her not to marry 
me. How brave and loyel of her! (284) si ae 

1917 
June ls: We discuss post mortem affairs quite genially and without restre 
-int. It is the contempt bred of familiarity...She has promised me that 
should a suitable chance arise,she will marry asnin(224 
Oct.21: Self-—disgust. 


FINIS 
(Rarbellion died on Dec.21) (339) 
, \Harbellion gied on Dece21 
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Bliss Perry,ed.,The H eart of Emerson's Journals. 
Preface: He once described his diaries as his “Savings Bank." He garner- 
ed his thoughts(vi). Here is one golden coin after another,---hundreds 
and hundreds of them,—--and no one wants them fused into an ingot(vii). 
1824. 
Undated: Why has my motley diary no jokes? Because it is a soliloquy and 
every man is grave alone(24). 1825 


Undated: The dead sleep in their moonless night(28). 

Febe: I have a mind to try if my muse hath not lost a whit of her nimble- 
ness....were there not reason to remember and fear the old Orthodoxy conc 
-erning Fortune...that,when the humoursome, jealous coquette is presumed 
on,she withdraweth straight her smiles,and leaves the audacious votary to 
curse his self-conceit in the dark(29). 

1826 

Undated: All things are double one against another,said Solomon. The who- 
‘le of what we know is a system of compensations. Every defect in one man- 
ner is made up in another. Every suffering is rewarded; every sacrifice 
is made up; every debt is paid(30). 

April 12: That it is right to ask God's blessing on us is certainly reas 
-onable....It (is éertainly a question of more difficult solution whether 
a promiscuous assemblage, such as is contained in houses of public worship 
and collected by such motives,can unite with propriety to adavantage in 
any petition such as is usually offered by one man(31). 

1828 

Undated: The terms of intercourse in society are singularly unpropitious 
to the virtuous curiosity of young men with regard to the inner qualities 
of a beautiful woman. They may only see the eutside of the house they 
want to buy(41). 1831 


| Aug.18: The sun shines and warms and lights us and we have no curiosity 
to know why this is so; but we ask the reason of all evil,of pain,and hur 
-ger,and mosquitoes and silly people(46). 
Feb.13: ‘After the death of his wife Ellen}. There is one birth,and one 
| baptism,and one first love ,and the affections cannot keep their youth any 
! more than men(47). 
} March 4: The Religion that is afraid of science dishonours God and commit 
| guicide(48). 
June 20:In the Bible you are not directed to be a Unitarian,or a Calvin- 
ist or an Episcopalian....l am God's child,a disciple of Christ,or,in the 
eye of God,a fellow disciple with Christ....As fast as any man becomes 
great,that is,thinls,he becomes a new party. Socrates,Arostotle,Calvin, 
Luther,Abelard,waht are these but names of parties?...A sect or party is 
an elegant incognito devised to save a man from the vexation of thinking 
(49)...-A man may die By a fever as well as by consumption,and religion 
as effectively destroyed by bigotry as by indifference. 
une 29: Is not the law of corpensation perfect?...Different gifts to dif 
-ferent individuals,but with a mortgage of responsibility on every one 
(50). 1832 


Auge18:.To be genuine....lhe difficulty increases with the gifts of the 
individual. A plough-boy can be,but a-minister,;an orator,an ingenious 
thinker how hardly! (59). 1833 


\ 
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Auge26: Truth and peace and faith dwell with the Carlyles and beautify 
thems T never saw more aminableness than is in his ceuntenances...T Ce 
prefers London to any other place to live in(76). 
1834 
Jan.l: This Book is my mé. Er Bank (82). 
835 


March 23: There is no greater lie than a voluptuous book like Boccaccio. 
For it represents the pleasures of appetite,which only at rare intervals,e 
few times in a life-time,are intense,and to whose acme continence is ess- 
ential,as frequent,habitual ,and belonging to the incontinent...(93). 

1836 
Why is there no genius in the Fine Arts in this country?...in painting, 
Allston; in poetry,Bryant;...in fiction,Irving,Cooper; -in all Sfeminine, 
no character. lst reason: Influence of Europe,mainly of England. 2nd reas- 
on. They are not called out by the necessity of the people(104). 
Oct.23: The literary man in this country has no critie(105). 

1837 
May 22: Among provocatives, the next best thing to geod preaching is bad 
preaching. I have even more thoughts during or enduring it than at other 
times(110). ra 
July 29: Pope and Johnson and Addison write as if they had never seen the 
face of the country,but had only read of trees and rivers in books(112). 

1839 
May 26: Allston's pictures are Elysian; fair,serene,but unreal. I extend 
the remark to all the American geniuses. Irving,bryant...all lack nerve 
and dagger(142). 
June 29: All the young people are nearsighted in the towns(143). 
July 20: Night in this enchanting season is not night,but a miscellany of 
lights. The journeying twilight,the half-moon,the kindling Venus,the beami 
-ing Jove,---Saturn and Mars something less bright,and,fainter still,"the 
common people of the sky," as Crashaw said: then,below,the meadows and 
thickets flashing with the fireflies,and all around the farms the steadier 
lamps of men compose the softest,warmest illumination(144). 
Sept.24: I have read Oliver Twist in obedience to the opinions of so many 
intelligent people as have praised it....his eye rests always on surfaces; 
he has no insight into character(146). 
Oct.27: In our modern reforms there's a little too much commentary on the 
movement by the mover. 
Oct.3l: No article so rare in New England as Tone(148). 
Dec.22: Some books leave us free and some books mnke us free(149). 

1840 
April 9: As I sat on the bank...I saw how the water seemed made for the 
wind,and the wind for the water,dear playfellows for each other. Jones Ver 
~y said,"See how each wave rises from the midst with an original force,at 
i same time that it partakes the general movement!" (152 ye 

May 28: Sad spectacle that a man should live and be fed that he may fill a 

paragraph every year in the newspapers for his wonderful age,as we record 
the wight and girth of the Big Ox,or Mammoth Girl. ‘Ye do not count a man's 
years until he has nothing else to count(153). 
Jue 24% The Tanguañe of the street is always strong. What can describe 
the foliy and emptiness of scolding like the word jawing? I feel too the 
force of the double negative,though clean contrary to our erammar rules... 
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Cut these words and they would bleed...Moreover they who speak them have 
this elegancy, that they do fot trip in their speech. It is a shower of bu- 
llets,whilst Cambridge men and Yale men correct themselves and begin again 
at every half sentence. I know nobody among my contemporaries except Carly 
-le who writes with any sinew and vivacity comparable to Plutarch and Mont 
~aigne(154). 
Sept.8: If I looked at a pine-tree or an aster,that did not seem to be Nat 
-ure. Nature was still elsewhere...Always the present object have me this 
sense of the stillness that follows a pageant that has just gone by(155). 
Oct.7: A cold exhibition of dead thoughts(156). 
Nov.29: A. Bronson Alcott is a tedious archangel (158). 
1841 

April 24: I feel the painter in met these/stree sceneschre the traits whic 

ke us feel the force and eloquence of form and the sting of color. But 

| the painter is only in mes it does not come ome to the fingers' ends(160). 
July ,undateds Lidian s. says that the only sin which people never forgive in. 
each other is a difference of opinion(162). 
1842 

April 5: Swedenborg never indicates any emotion—-——a cold spassionless man 

177 es 


Auge20: Last night a walk to the river with Margaret, and sw the moon brok- 
en in the water,interrogating, interrogating(182). 
Nov.25: Dickens's American Notes...Truth is not his object for a single 
instant,but merely to make good points in a lively seduence....As a pict- 
ure of dearicun manners nothing can he falser(192). 

1843 
Daniel Webster's 3 rules of living: Ner to pay any debt that can by any 
possibility be avoided; never to do anything today that can be put off 
till tomorrow; never to do anything himself which he can get anybody else 
to do for him(195). anne 
March,undated: Cotton's translation of Montaigne. It seemed to me as if I 
had written the book myself in some former life,so sincerely it spoke my 
thought and experience(196). 
Aug.e25: There is nothing in history to parallel the influence of Jesus f 
Christ. The Chinese books say of Wan Wang,one of their kings,"From the . 
west,from the east,from the south,and from the north there was not,ene 
oust not brought in subjection to him." This can more truly \be said of 
Jesus than of any mortal....The trick of Thoreau's rhetoric is soon learn- 
ed: it consists in substituting for the obvious word and thought its diame 
-trical antagonist. He praises wild mountains and winter forests for their 
domestic air; snow andii ce for their warmth...(203). 
Sept. ,undated: The only straight line in Nature that I remember is the spi 
-der swinging down from a twig....Tennyson is a master of metree..lle hag 
no wood-notes (205). - 1844 


June 155 Be an opener of doors for such as come after thee,and do not try 
to make the universe a blind alley(208). 

= 1846 ; 
Maroh,undateds I Like man, but not men(217). 
the process before them. . As if the contes Line showld say to his customer 
"Now,let us make the cake"(219). 
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March,undated: Since the new French Revolution,Carlyle has taken in the T 
Times neWspaper,the first time he has ever had a daily paper....lt. is 
droll to hear this talker talking against talkers,and this writer writing 
against writing(227). 
‘il 19: Sydney Smith said of Whewell ,that Science was his forte and Omm 
~iscience wes his foible(231). 
June, undated: In England every man you meet is some man's son; in America 
he may be some man's father(235). 
1849 
May ,undated: Immortality. I notice that as soon as writers broach this 
question they begin to quote. I hate quotations. Tell me what you know. 
July 13: ...if I were professor of Rhetoric,...I should use Dante for my 
text-book....he knows "God damn," and can be rowdy if he please,and he 
sas phasesi?4)- 1850 
\ The English journals snub my new book © “Representative Menÿ ‘as indeed, they. 
have all its foregoers. Only now they say that this has less vigor and 
originality than the others(247)....The fate of my books is like the. imp- 
ression of my face. My acquaintances,as long back as I can remember ,have 
always said,"Seems to me you look a little thinner than when I saw you 
last" (248). g 
May 4: Thackeray's Vanity Fair is pathetic in its name,and in his use of 
the name; an admission it is from a man of fashion in the rondon of 1850 
that poor old Puritan Bunyan was right in his perception of the London of 
1650. And yet now in Thackeray is the added wisdom or skepticism,that, 
though this be really so,he must yet live in tolerance of ,and practically 
in homage andohodicnco, te these illusions(249). s 
1851 zi - , 
Jan.,undated: I found when I had finished my new lecture that it was a 
bn Bal aati pd the architect had unfortunately omitodedethe stairs 
251 
June,undated: The Atlantic is a sieve through which only or (255) chiefly 
the liberal ,adventurous ,sensitive,America-loving part of each city;clen, 
or family are brought(256). 1853 


Herry-James thought Thackeary could not see beyond his eyés,and has no 
ideas,and merely is æ sounding-board against which his experiences thump 
and- remadi he is the merest boy(263). aeaa 

May undated: , * 1854 

Ilf-Minerva offered me a gift and en option! would 887 give me continuity 
I am tired of straps. I do not wish to be a literary or intellectual chif: 
~fonier (267). ~ “1859 - 


May 25: Dantes "un fuoco/Ch'emisferio di tenebre vincia." How many millio 
ons would have looked at candles,lamps,fires and planets,all their days, 
and never noticed this measure of their illuminating force,"of conquering 
a hemisphere of the darimess™¢ 
Very little reliance must be put on the “ommon stories of Mr Webster's or 
of Mr Choates lear ae Greek,or their varied Literatures That ice 
won't bear. Reading! To what purpose did they read?(282)}. 

p 1862 
Jan.3ls: A Kentuckian seems to say by his air and manners,"Here am I; if 
you don't like me,the worse for you"(291). 
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June: Henry Thoreau chose wisely ne doubt for himself to be the bachel 
-or of thought and nature that he was....I see many generals without a comm 
-and,besides Henry(293). 1863 


June: Take egotism out,and you would castrate the benefactors(298). 
1864 : 
April: The single word Madame in French poetry,makes it instantly prose(303 
1868 
Undated: In my youth,Spinoza was a hobgoblin; now he is a saint(320).* 
Moy: We had a story of a meeting of the Atlantic Club,when the copies of 
the new number of the Atlantic being(320) brought in,every one rose eagerly 
to get a copy,and then each sat down,and read his own article(321). 
3 1872 yg 
Oct. The only limit to the praise of Tennyson as a hyric poet is,that he 
is alive. If he were an ancient,there would be none(333). 
z -1873 ., 2 
Jan.7: The Prophet says of the Pgyptians,"It is their strength to sit still 
(335). : 
June: Mrs ilelen Bell,it seems,wes asked,"What do you think the Sphinx said 
to Mr Emerson?" " Why," replied Mrs Bell,"the Sphinx probably said to him, 
‘You're another. '"(337) | < 


* Back 
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Richard Wright,Pagan Spain. 


Hertay.neo—language-in-comon,we both were-prey—te-a-eurieus end uneasy 
Complusion to talk,not to communicate but to try to let each other knew th 
that we were civilized and of good will. We kept fixed smiles on our faces 
(12). A bleak,inhospitable landscape that grudged the few patches of scrub 
~by vegetation. The hairpin curves came sharp and my body could feel the 
heavy tug of gravity as I twisted the steering wheel(13). Every dog in 
Spain seemed in heat; canine cepulation was everywhere(14). 

To their minds,the feminine half of mankind was divided into two groups; 
"good" women and " bad" women. "Good" women were women like their mothers, 
sisters,and sweethearts; "bad" women were the women who could be bought,or 
who would sleep fer nothing(18). 

I had long believed that where you found tyranny,such as was in Russia,you 
would alse find a confounding freedom secreted somewhere in the lives of 
the people; that where you had a stifling bureaucracy,such as was in Franee 
there was a redeeming personal liberty alongside its; that where you had,en 
the surface,as in America,a great economic freedom,you had,in your daily 
life,a fear of your neighbour. If Spain is a police state,then it's a slopp 
-y one(19). The political catechism for the Spanish masses(20) One had the- 
impression that Spain was mobilized for war, had assumed a stance of militar 
-y atertness to defend itself against the enemy. But,no; these troops lived 
in the midst ef the enemy,for that: enemy was none other than the people of 
Spain.ifhese lsouching,unshaven soldiers were a caricature of a modern ar- 
my. She was,for her protection,surrounding herself with the absent members 
of her family(22). = 
Some thirty women of all ages and descriptions and sizes sat at tables,thei 
shiny black purses---the international trade mark of their profession-—-b}a 
-tantly in evidence(25). To be a prostitute was bad,but to be a’ prostitute 
who was not Catholic was worse(27). 

Suddenly I saw a stout figure running toward the young man who had clapped 
his hands; the figure carried a nightstick and a huge bunch of keys. He was 
a night watchman. I saw him take a key from the bunch and unlock a door and 
admit the young man. There was another man standing in front of a door,clap 
-ping his hands,looking to left and right(28). All night long I heard peop— 
le clapping in the streets,begring for admittance to theirhomes (29). 

"Shets made" “Why don't they institutionalize her? They keep her at home?" 
(50). “Ctest la vie! It's the same all over the world." To negate this hor- 
ror,the Church had had to make it the normal lot of man. If this horror wer 
-e the heritage of all men,then rebellion was senseless,was sinful (59). 

The prostitutes with their mascaraed eyes and rouged lips looked like trag- 
ic actresses weering masks and playing vital roles in dramas authored by 
Satan and staged by God(71}. : 

"You don't know what it means to be a woman alone in Spain. It doesn't matt 
-er that I'm an Americans I'm a woman and I'm alone(80). They think i'ma 
whore,all right. All woman alone are wheres. I'm worse; I've no official 
card"({81). With make-believe orgiastic expressions on their faces(87). 

En mi hambre mando yo. Though hungry,I am my own master,I do with my life w 
what I -want,T AM THY MASTER OF MY HUNGER. It is a bitter flight into a fier 
-ce pride(93). 

She vas-sensuals She hat presence(95). I haa- the feeling that ,if I hed said 
¢ "All right,now,pull off your clothes and lie there on thet couch!" she 
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would have been momentarily. shocked,but would have obeyed. at once..The 

girl was the living personification of sexual ee one could have 
scraped sex off her with a knife. "Elle est vierge," André whispered proud 
-ly to me. "Vous avez de la chance," I I told him,"What does your fiancee do‘ 
Dumbfounded ,he he stared at me, "Mnis,elle est vierge," he repeated. Her being 
a virgin was all in the world she knew,felt,and thought about. Hence,each 
man that she saw she regarded as a possible deflowerer,something which,no 
doubt,she longed to happen to her(96). André was sacredly pledged to marry 
this girl whose sole value was centred in her virginity. He responded emo~ 
tionally to her ardent wish to be deflowered,but he could do nothing about 
it. The prostitutes were the iren-clad guarantee that his fiancee was and 
would remainva virgin until marriage(97}. No nonsense here about the prior 
-ity of women,of the mothers of the race,not even if they were certified 
virgins(98). 

Man and beast had now become fused inte one plastic,slow-moving,terrible, 
delicate dance of death,the outcome of which hung upon the dreadth of a 
split second(108). Everyone knew that the bull was now trying to choose 
between the man and the cloth. Had the beast learnt the difference so 
quickly? (109). The bullfight is the conquering of fear,the making of a rel 
—igion of the conquering of fear,according to the perceptive and courageous 
Juan Belmonte. Any man with enough courage to stand perfectly still in fror 
pf a bull will not be attacked by that bull. It has been known for a man 
to sit in the bullring in æ chair reading a newspaper in front of the bull 
pen gate. The gate was thrown open; the bull thundered out,stopped,gazed at 
the seated man,and trotted away(111). 

"She's Spanish," he explained,"#änd she knows no English." He winked at me. 
“We don't cemmunicate’on that level"(119). 

"Do bulls dislike red?" I asked. "That's a myth," he said. "Bulls will 
charge the nearest moving object. They are colour blind"(129). The crowd 
went straight to the dead bull's testicles and began kicking them,stamping 
them, grinding them under their heels. In many backward areas the meat pf tt 
the ceremeniously slain bull commanded a higher price than that of ordinary 
beef(134). 

The Protestants in Spain are a group of white Negroes (137). 

Being a woman in Spain means being mistress. of all the tricks of sexual set 
-uction and almost nothing else(153). 
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The Plays of J.B.Priestley,Vol.II. 
H igh,Light and Broad Comedy(viii). 


Laburnum Grove: What is there here for a man who's been out East? (9) 
Out East. And I said it first(14). You don't get this sort of life hand= 
ed to you on a plate,free,gratis,and for nothing. Because all this has 
been handed to you on a plate,you think it's been handed to everybody 
else(15). He switches on lights at door,saying "Let's have some light on 
the. subject"({19). I like money as much as the next man,but it's got to 
be clean money. Won't touch it if it isn't straight(20). Just one slip, 
and a good long spell of prison for me(23). When I could a word in edge- 
ways(32). H e doesn't know his own mind.——But he hasn't got one(38). 
Let her spend it——plentymore where these come from(39). You had a great 
time at Singapere,didn't you? There's one thing you seem to forget about 
Singapore. You forget that it's still there,waiting for you(40). 
Bees on the Boat Deck: You haven't got the sort of leg he likes to pull 
(79). I did nothing to her,and yet she goes and loses her temper(131). 
They'd better make the most of their opportunities. They won't have ‘em 
ic ipa Took to one another at once. Brothers under the skin 
140). 
When We are Married: Let her wait. She's run me off my legs today(154). 
Every time he opens his mouth,he puts his foot in it,so they call him "t 
foot and mouth disease"(157). Curious thing about wives. They're always 
telling you what poor company you are for them,yet they're always wantin 
to get back to you-——That isn't ‘cos they enjoy your company. It's so 
they can see what you're doing(174). We've got to put our thinking caps 
on(175). I once saw her eat nine oyster patties. I said: "Nay,Edith,have 
a bit o mercy on your inside"(179). Some o't'neighbours ha’ missed it, 
couldn't you shout it louder?(188). But then there's one or two faces 'e 
-re that'ud stop a clock(214). 
Good Night Children: The golden-voiced announcer(228). It's practically 
hate at first sight. She's now my secretary and you can't commandeer 
her services(243). Before,I always thought you cler—-but insuffereable. 
Now I see you're not so clever-—but almost sufferable(246). He supplies 
just about your brand of fun(248). They get worse as they get older(255) 
To pay his court to this haughty beauty(259). It removes the inhibitions 
and then up from the grimy old unconscious comes the dirty dripping 
truth(261). Somewhere at the back of his innocent mind the dawn is break 
-ing(262). Where are the shows of yesteryear! We're so cluttered up with 
these dead-heads that we can hardly breathe,let alone move(273). I say 
to you,giving you at the same time an old man's blessing,forgive and for 
get. You two,with all your faults,were meant to cherish each other(279) 
She's one of the stupidest girls in the B.B.C. and that's saying plenty 
(282). Already the fortnight at Torquay is stirring in the womb of Time. 
The cure is complete(287). 
The Golden Fleece: She came meaning abput not being able to sleep,so I 
told her she was grossly over-eating. The old woman treats herself as if 
she was a Strabourg goose. She tucks into toast and sandwisches and cake 
eoeThat's what you see everywhere in this country---the living waiting 
upon the half-dead(313). I can never understand why you women want evey 
“body sorted out in pairs a nd tied up and put to bed-—as if you were 
running a lot of Noah's Arks. Nature's bad enough without all you women 
egging her on all the time(316). Next time when I've something of my own 
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own to tell, just let me tell it and don't take the words out of my mouth 
(321). I never saw such a spread. Taken in very rare doses,it's bad for 
the body but good for the soul. Taken in regular doess,it's bad for both 
body and soul (338). This is living on twenty thousand for twenty minutes 
(339). Isn't that like a woman! If you saved one from drowning,she'd re— 
mind you that you promised to keep your clothes dry (343). Pocket money 

is just short-range money (344). I congratulate him;though I suppose no wo 
man is as good a wife as she is a secretary. Being a secretary seems to 
bring out the best in a woman,and being a wife doesn't(361). 

How They Are at Homes She's just a woman Blimp. The stew smells nice. Son 
~ehow it smells better than it tastes(397). 

Ever Since Paradise: Don't snigger and provide her with an appreciative 
audience(448). If a man starts falling out of love with one of you,you 
always believe it's because he's falling in love with another one. It's 

a sort of trades union conceit. We can't do without a member of the union 
But we can,because we're all sons of Adam,who did without Eve once. But 
you're all the daughters of Eve,who was never by herself,but found Adam 
already there(456). Awfully pretty! No,pretty awful (457). The mother-in- 
law will show Rosemary one or two tricks---to keep gou in order(461). 
Passed with honours! They went into a feminine huddle(465). He is simply 
bored,not genuinely tired. As soon as another woman,an attractive woman,o 
of course,came in,he was up and sparkling,trying to be amusing,ready to 
show off(479). The trouble is that woman wants to be courted as well as 
married(4 81).,He's bound to come down with a bump. She has never left 
the ground(483). Theyars inarticulate. They'd feel ever so much better if 


they could let it rip(495). She's a sort of wllector. She's quite happy 
if she can detach an attractive man from his wife and keep him plyaing 
around(500). 
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Richard Graves ,The Spiritual Quixote(Peter Davies,1926). 


“Vol.I. 
The Introduction: Every barber and blind fiddler is acquainted with the 
false delicacy of Politian and Peter Bembo,who would never read the Bible 
(the Vulgate translation of it,I suppose) for fear of corrupting their 
style(9). Bk.I. 
Ch.3; Every man acts a kind of subaltern part in conversation; and he who 
is an inferior or a common man in one company,may be a captain,or a leadii 
-ing orator in another. This was the case with Mr Geoffrey Wildgoose. By 
ridiculing his opinions and diminishing his consequence améngst his own 
subjects,Mr Powell the vicar was guilty of high treason(15). 
Ch.4: Buttered toast for breakfast now became unseasonable ,and gave way 
to sage and bread and butter. Lamb and salad ceased to be a Sunday's dinn 
-er,or part of the second course,and was an obvious dish at every table. 
The parson of F-field no longer threw his oyster-shell into the street, 
ambitiously luxurious! but supped in his garden upon codlins and cream,or 
a bit of soft cheese and a cucumber. In other words,the spring was far 
adavanced(17). The productions of those self-taught teachers and self-cal: 
-ed pastors of the church,in the time of Cromwell's usurpation,ebounded w: 
with bitter invectives against theregular clergy,and the established 
church; and with sentences of neprobation upon all mankind,except a few 
choice spirits called the elect. This was no unpleasant food for Wildgoo- 
se's disorder. Ba xter's Shoves for heavy-ers'd Christians(18). 
€h.5s the puritanical principles which he had thus imbibed,prepared him ti 
relish the doctrines of the Methodists,which began,about this time,to 
spread in every corner of the kingdom. Such a furious body of divinity 
quite unsettled his mind. It produced that sort of phrenzy which we ascri- 
be to enthusiasts in music,poetry,or painting,or in any other artier sci- 
ence(19). 
Ch.7: Come! then,thou goddess Fame,if haply thou canst steal a moment fror 
high life...come to my aid! and bestow one blast in honour of the fidelit 
courage ,wit,and humour,of the renowned Jeremiah Tugwell(22). He was a 
thickset little fellow,near fifty,but of a strong constitution amd hale 
complexion: and though time and accidents...had turned the colour of his 
bushy locks,had made bald the crown of his head,and robbed him of most of 
his grinders,yet these strokes of time had only given him a more pictur- 
esque appearance; andone solitary tooth in his upper mandible,when any- 
thing excited his mirth,gave an inexpressibly droll and joyous air to his 
physiognomy. He had lost most of his custom as a shoe-maker. He was fond 
ef books of the fabulous kind,which dealt in the marvellous and the roman 
-tic(23). He was possessed of the old edition of Mandeville's Travels(24. 
The female prerogative rather preponderated; by a proper exercise of whic) 
notwithstanding his censorious neighbours thought Jerry cursedly hen-peck 
-ed,Dorothy contrived to convince him,that he had the best wife in Christ 
-endom(25). 
Ch.9: Mr Wildgoose confessed,"that for his part,he had violated every pre 
cept of the moral,as contained in the ten commandmenta...that he had murd 
-ered his brother." Here the company stared,as it was well known,that he 
never had but one brother,who died of the chin-cough...."Ah! Jerry.I have 
not,perhaps,been actually guilty of those enormous transgressions: but 
every unregenrate man is daily guilty of them virtually,as we say..."(27): 
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Mr Rueful said,"he did not undervalue a university education,as an old 
maid rails at matrimony,because he had been debied the sweets of it"(196) 
Elderly virgins,of that homely stamp,who,to view them in a public place, 
seemed formed for no other end,than to make a variety in the works of cre 
-ation(198). Bk VI 


Chel: Tugwell very civilly inquired which was the Bristol road. "Follow 
your nose,and your a-se will tag after," says a taylor's tprentice(212). 
Ch.2: Mrs Rivers' sweet smile,like the sunshine so much admired in the 
landscapes of Claude Lorraine,diffused an additional chearfulness over ex 
-ery other object. The garden was laid out in a romantic taste,with a prc 
ao of the allegro and the penseroso,the chearful and the gloomy 
215). 
Ch.18: It was Mr Grandison...a near relation to Sir Charles Grandison(25& 
I've gain'd the port,and safe at anchor ride; /Farewel ,vain hopes! 
let others stem the tide(260). 
Ch.19: " Pox take you? I wish you were married and settled in the country 
2" says the Duke of Buckingham to a dog that snapped at him as he walked 
the street. This his Grace considered as the greatest curse he could wis? 
to his greatest enemy (260). Yol IT. 


Bk VII 
Ch.ls: Mr Whitfield was sitting in an elbow-chair,in an handsome dining- 
room,dressed in a purple night-gown and velvet cap; and,instead of a Bib- 
le or prayer-book,as Wildgoose expected,he had a good bason of chocolate. 
and a plate of muffins well-buttered,before him(2). 
Ch.2: Those that labour most in spiritual things have the best right to 
these carnal things,though they do not place their happiness in them(7). 
Ch.3: Mr Whitfield said little about repentence,but laid all the stress 
upon faith alone; so that if a man was,or fancied,or even said,that he wi 
was possessed of true faith,he was immediately pronounced a convert(9). 
Ch.6: He and Mr Whitfield enedeavoured to show...the ridiculous consequ- 
ences which,amongst ignorant people,might arise from thus realizing the 
metaphors of the Oriental languages. "Thus," says Wildgoose,"the painter 
(in Mr Wesley's History of the Bible) has drawn one man with a long beam 
sticking out of his eye,and endeavouring to pull a little straw,or mote, 
out of his brother's eye. And,although we are commanded ‘to build up one 
another in the faith,' it would make but an odd sort of a picture to see 
a parcel of Christians turned masons and carpenters,and piling up one an 
other like so many stocks and stones"(16). 
Ch.9: A fig for the parson,and a fart for the clerk; /Let's put out our 
candles,and kiss in the dark(27). 
Ch.12::An Irish sailors "I should be glad to know,whether laughing be 
any sin or not; for I have heard,that Adam never laughed before the fall 


(37). Bk. IX 


Ch.6: He knows everything that happened in former days,or in foreign 
perts---the vulgar definition of history and geography. 

Ch.7: The Leasowes or Shenstone's Folly(116) 

Ch.10s: One of them emptied the stale contents of an unscowered Piss—pot 
full upon the heads of him and his companion....as Tugwell stood just 


pes the window,with his mouth open,he received a more liberal portion 
122). 
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Chel: I know of no new epinient a the Methodists maintain,except tha‘ 
of the lawfulness of preaching without a legal cal1(32). A late writer 
does Mr Whitfield the honour of being the first author of Methodism; whor 
he also calls a fellow of Pembroke college of Oxford. But as Mr Whitfiel 
disclaims all worldly honour...so,like him,I am persuaded,he will confes: 
that he "came not to be ministered unto,but to minister": for he was rea] 
-ly a servitor,and not a fellow of that learned society(33). 
Ch.2: Jerry might rather be called a Demi-juror than a Non-juror; as,inst 
-tead of the usual profane execrations,he would content himself with som 
softening modifications of them. Instead of the shocking exclamation of 
"G-d damn you!" Jerry would use,"G-d mend you," or convert you!"(35). 
"Tell me,Jerry...have you ever been guilty of worshipping idols?"---"Why 
yes,to be sure I have been very idle sometimes,that's sartain"(36). 
Ch.3: "Folks were not so hard-hearted in those days; but were more given 
to hostility than they are now"-——"Hospitality,I suppose you mean."—~ 
Fm aa bee is all one, but I a m no Oxford scholar,that's sartain" 
39). i 
Ch.4; Knight-errantry took its rise from true heroism, and the most gener 
-ous principles of honour and public spirit. The absurdity which we laug! 
at in the celebrated Don Quixote is,his attempting to revive that profes: 
-ion,when the more perfect regulations of civil society had rendered it 
not only unnecessary,but unlawful (43). There was a time when Providence, 
for wise reasons,thought fit to delegate men invested with extraordinary 
powers,to publish someimportant truths to mankind....In this sense,patr- 
iarchs and prophets,apostles and evangelists,and even St Paul himself ,mi; 
might be styled Spiritual Knights-errant....But our modern itinerant ref- 
ormers,by the mere force of imagination,have conjured up the powers of 
darkness in an enlightened age. They are acting in defiance of human 
laws,without any apparent necessity,or any divine commission....But ther: 
is another species,or rather degree of Quixotism,which proceeds merely fi 
from the mimetic disposition of mankind,and is,perhaps,more common(44) 
in the world than is generally imagined; what I mean is,a desire of imit: 
-ting any great personage whom we read of in history,in their dress,thei) 
manner of life,their most indifferent actions,or their most trifling pec- 
uliarities....l remember a gentleman of the houseof commons...whose fond- 
ness for the paintings of Vandyke had given him a relish for the dress oi 
our ancient nobility,indulged himself,when at his country seat,in the hu- 
mour of wearing shoe-strings,instead of shoe-buckles,ard a collar—band 
instead of a neck-cloth(45). A whimsical gentleman within my memory took 
it into his head,that instedd of a night~cap he would sleep,like the anc- 
ient heroes,in an iron helmet,which adorned his hall; till one night it 
unfortunately fell off his head,and demolished his chamber-pot(46). 
Ch.7: " Now,master," Guoth Tugwell,"if we had trusted te Providence,and : 
I had not brought some bread andcheese in my wallet,whet would your Wor- 
ship have done for breakfast?"(52) 
Ch.9: Mr Whitfield ingeniously spiritualized every circumstance attendin; 
his minstration. Thus from the windmill at Bedford---"He exhorted them 
not to be carried about by every wind of doctrine" (56). 
Ch.10: Another leveelled a piece of horse-dung,with an unlucky dexterity, 
exactly into Tugwel]'s mouth as he stood listening with a conceited atte) 
-tion to his master s eloquence(61). 
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Jerry,when he. was got pretty well out of their reach,bawled out,"Ay,ay! 
parsecute on---parsecute on---parsecute---parsecute! You have the best of 
it in this world,but we shall be even with you in the next!"(62) 
Bk III. 

Ch.l: Mrs Whitfield of the Bell Inn at Gloucester: “Hey-day,lodgings ind- 
eed! yes,to be sure; because ‘Squire Fielding,forsooth,in that romancing 
book of his,pretends that Tom Jones-was harboured here,we shall be pesten 
-ed with all the trampers that pass the road!"(80) 
Ch.3: Thus did Mr Wildgoose adapt his metaphors to the various characters 
and failings of his different bbarerss:For the lewd and lascivious,he tal 
~ked much in the nuptial style.—-~"Their souls were espoused to Christ... 
he shall embrace them,and fill them with ravishing delights." For the thi 
-rsty soul and luxurious epicure,he had “rivers of pleasures feasts of 
fat things..."(85). There was a buxom widow amongst his disciples,who,enj 
~oying a handsome house only for her widowhood,and being,therefore,cut 
off from iteration of nuptials ,had allowed herself some variety in her 
amours; but she was now touched to the quick,and determined for the fút- 
ure to keep constant to a half-pey officer,whe lodged in her first floor. 
An inveterate miser formed upon the spot a solemn resolution te distribut 
-e amongst thepoor all his old clothes...and se far persevered in his cha 
-ritable design,as te give away,the very next morning,an old waistcoat, 
that was too little for him,and two pair of (86)=shoes,that pinched his 
corns(87). 
Ch.5; Mr Wildgoose told Mrs Sarsenet the milliner,that although some bran 
-ches of the trade,as it was often practised,might accidentally promote, 
yet as some part of the female dress was not only decent,but even necess- 
ary(89) in this cold climate...he could not look upon the trade as absol- 
utely sinful (90). 
Ch.6—-Ch.17 The History of Miss Townsend (91-113). 

Bk IV. 
Ch.10: He keeps a horse to let; but then he'll never let himto any one, 
till he has made him promise faithfully that the poor horse shall stand s 
still to de his needs(147). i 
Ch.12: Mr Graham's maid was a middle-aged woman. To prevent all suspicion 
of her serving him in any other capacity than that of a servant,he had 
pitched upon a deserving person,with one eye,a protuberant shoulder ,and 
one or two more accidental deformities,sufficient to stop the mouth of 
that infernal fury,scandal herself (152). 

Bk V. 
Ch.1l: Lord Shaftesbury observes of his times,"If anything of learning ia 
intreduced,it is pedantry; if any thing of morality,it is called preach- 
ing"(185). Miss Trafle had two or threesisters who were admired; and from 
two or three occasional compliments which she had met with on their acco- 
unt,she flattered herself,in downright contradiction to her looking-glass 
that she herself had some pretensions to the family features(186). Being 
seated,Beau Rueful lolled over the settee,and,with the corner of his hat 
held to his face,asked Mrs Booby,in an audible whisper,who the devil she 
had got there? Mrs Bardolph's curiosity likewise being raised,she asked 
the same question,in the same tone,but concealing her face with her fan. 
Miss Trufle stared in Wildgoose's face; burst into a laugh(187). 
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Chei4: Mr Slicer: Let me see; I took my Bostock's Cordial this morning. 
Come bring my Stomachic Tincture...and a little Balsam of Life,and one 
or two of my Pilulae Salutariae; and then you may send up dinner... (130) 
H'e then bid the servant bring him Mrs Stephens!s Medicine for the Stone 
and Gravel ,which he never omitted,he said,since it was first discovered. 
---"What! are you afflicted with the stone and gravel,then?" "Afflicted! 
no,sir,God forbid! nor ever was afflicted with it; but I suppose I shoul: 
have been afflicted with it before this time,if I had not taken this ad- 
mirable medicine"(131). 

Bk X 
Ch.lls: Colonel Rappee mentioned some modern whore,who had been suffered 
by her fond keeper te swallow a hundred pound bank note,between two sli: 
ces of bread and butter,at breakfast(163); The dinner given by the emper: 
~or of Morocco to Dr Shaws A dish of a young whale boiled,and a few stur, 
-geons and porpuses fried round it; a hind quarter of an elephant; a bra: 
pa a lions,fricasseed; a brace of ostriches roasted; a potted crocodil: 
164). 
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Henry Green,Pack My 


5 as E ee 
years after one war and nine before another,too late for both, F 
But not too late for the war which ssems to be coming upon us ne 
now and that is a reason to put down whatfomes to mond before or 
one its killed,and surely it would be asking too much to pretend 
one had a chance to live,.eeAll of these otherwise would be used 
in novels,material is better in that form or in any other that 
is not directly personal,but we I feel no longer have the time, 
ú “Host things- Wott ai QOWTI to people( jr ks ei N OAA AON 

.. and always at any time the pealing bells would throw their : 
tumbling drifting noise under thick steaming August hours and 
over meadows between,laying up a nostalgia in after years for ev 
-enings at home(7}),...Most people remember: very littie of when t 
they were small and what small part of this time there(7) is 
that stays is coloured it is only fair to say;colouret and readj 
-usted until the picture which was there,what does come hback,has 
been-over=painted and retouched enough to-make-1it-an-unreliable 
account of what used to me,..,.Ilf I say I remember,as it seemsto 
me-f-do;ÿone-of the matds; that poor -thing-whose-breath-smelledy | 
come in one.morning to tell us the Titanic had gone down,it may 
be-that much later they had told me I sheuid have remembered at 
the age I was then and that their saying this had suggested I - 
did remember; But I do know,and they would-net, that her breath ` 
was bad,that when she knelt down to do one up in front it was . 
ait one coulé manage to stand there(8},.,.,The butler got—into 
trouble through teaching one of my brothers how to smoke and 
had to goÿmuch like some maids teach little boys to kiss they se 
say but not in my experience(10).,,..The blue Persian kitten woul 
foliow-our walks-slightly behind or at the side,making out she 
“as hunting us or lying down to take «= rest but for all the état 


later wien my hair began to grow she came in no more but of cou 
sa I did not. 


nippers know the difference between menand women when they have 
j GR 11 said yes sir and I 


did too but I had no idea and I remembergg Now he said,"well 
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that's all right then" and seemed enormously relieved(37), 

yhen the batteries began firing...we stole to the windows,taking 
care in all that abyss of noise to make no sound ourselves, awed 
but not frightened(44), z 

I often have difficulty in putting names to faces...Prose is not 
to be read aloud but to oneself at night,and it is not quick as 
poetry but rather a gathering web of insinuations which go furthe 
than names however shared can go, Prose should be a longs intimacy 
between strangers with no direct anneal to:what both may have knw 
known. It should slowly annealato feelings unexpressed,it should 
in the end draw tears out of the stone(88), 

When we know someone had his sister in his room to tea. we would t 
tear down the corridor and burst into it as though we did not kno 
he was entertaining, He would realize and so would she(118).... 
One sister who was often down to see her brother was fond,or so i 
it was said,of kissing, Vhen I saw her after I had heard this,I 
thought she was a prostitute,it seemed so horrible that she could 
like it, Some time later when I learned they wore nothing under 
their evening dresses I almost fainted(120)....I myself spent 
hours at my window one summer when there was an enidemic in the 
house opposite because a trained nurse had been put in a boy's 
room and on the hotter nights E hoped she would not draw her bli 
I watched as does a cat which has not vet caught a mouse sitting’ 
over an old hole expecting at every minute,..,. ne authorities wee 
re alive to this, The maids who did our rooms were chosen for the 
-ir-elderly bad looks(122),.,,1 came blind round a corner slap 
into the arms of a girl....After apologizing I went away dazed 
for this then was what it must be like,this softness like a 

tight bolster,...1 told no one and,came to that,have never told 
anyone before(123),  ’ ur 

[At a pension in France to perfect his vipat 3 would see this 
girl, Ve had long talks the(188) subject of which was. prearranged 
We settled,and it was my suggestion, that,as we were to be here 6 
.weeks together,we should talk for a fortnight as though we were 
engaged,for another 2 weeks as though we had just been married, 
and for the time that was left as though we had been married for 
ages. The French like to la ve everything clearcut(189). 

Every farewell,as the French have it,is to die a little, Calling 
these to mind may be in a way to die a little less(199). Every 
dey one died a little, The difference now was that one knew it(2 
00) 


. The belis chime the death of time which is always passing, 


but the sirens warn that there may be no more,that the watch may 
stop(207), — Ne 

‘The Workers rae literally unsurpassed in the spoken word,e,ge 
“His eyes started out of his head like little dog's testicles" 
(243) PR : 
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Walter Adams # John A,Garraty,Is the ‘orld Our Campus? 
whitehead? "Celibacy does not suit a university, 1t must mate 
itself with action," Should a university's extramural activities 
be governed by a guiding philosophy or simply put up for sale to 
any and all comers? Have the universities integrated their inter 
-nationel commitments with their intramural responsibilities? 
Havev.ths professors proved that the ACADHNMIC AMURICAN is a bette: 
- ambassador than the UGLY AMERICAN or the QUINT AMVRICAN?(viii),. 
Once overseas,ve were quickly disabused of some of our comfortab 
-le illusions, ‘Ye found that not all foreign assistance is worth 
-y of the nation's private or public ourse(ix). We felt obligate 
_"to play it straignt” and “let the chips fall where they may," Y 
We refused to softpedal the more embarrassing facts(x). Justice 
Brandeiss "Sunlight is the best of disinfectants and electric li, 
light the most efficient policeman"(xi), 
The American university is to serve as a catalyst, It is not sup 
-posed to become a permanent fixture in the host country(3). 
Like the crew of a submarine,the university team mst maintain -~ 
internal cohesion and morale, It must be in constant liaison wit 
the home campus to assure proper "logistical" supnort{s), ICA 
(International Cooperation Administration), The professor's 2173 
month salary is “annualized” into a 12-month one by adding +33 f 
Že Then an overseas incentive of 10% is added, In addition,he 
gets a "nardship differential" which depends on the area to 
which he is sent, In Baris,ome,and Tokyo,the hardship different 
-ial is zero(7}, “Eliminating the middle man"{9}, 
A German school of commerce is a far cry from an American busin- 
ess school, It tmains technicians and specialists but seldom dev 
-elops the managerial personality(13). In its ideal form,a "land 
grant" university combines the best traditions of academic inqui 
-ry with a pragmatic orientation toward public service(15), No 
one is so crude as to sugzest that the emperor is really naked 
(17). Professors at Bologna regard public administration as "bar 
-barien gadgetry"(18), An “uneasy truce"(19}, The modern techniq 
-ue of "mim-mem"(mimicry and memorization)(22). i 
The training of local community leaders,the gradual self-liquida 
-tion of the foreign expert(45), Every two years there is a chan 
-gindof tharduard(47). It's every men for himself(49), 
The erican going abroad must not be "culture bound", A good ma 
man who is adaptable is preferable to the outstanding man who is 
not(68), "Horizontal mobility"(69), They miss the convenience of 
the supermarket and the comfort of suburbia, Even in the most 
advanced nations of Western Nurope,the average American family 
(especially the military) seeks the security of the "golden ghe- 
+tos," the "little Americas" which stretch from Seine the, to 
the =Lbe--scompiete with commissaries,movie houses,restaurants, 
and shopping centres(70), : | 
Technical assitance calls for people "willing to take a back 
seat" and willing to let the host country nationals get credit 
for-progress, Tne an professor trat tr tte ftetd-there is 


no such thing as a # C®P"ive audience(75). 
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Not only does the professor have more dollars t6 spénd, but each 
dollar buys more than at home, Probably for the first time in 
his life,he can afford the luxury of servants and his wife can 
escape the routine drudgery of household chores, He @n join the 
diplomatic cocktail circuit and move un socially(77). Some drink 
excessively,nossibly because "the liquor is cheap and the water 
bad," They behave as they would newer dare to behave at home(78) 
His second-in-command was an assitant profes:or still working on 
a doctoral dissertation, Harvard used this ground as a dumping 
ground or acted as an employment broker(104), Fruits should be 
washed with some disinfectant solution(106), The briefing is all 
too brief, The Turks pushed their teaching load on the shoulders 
of the Americans(107), The junket has become both an escape and 
a status symbol, The routine-weary executive has quickly learned 
the taste for it{ahades the name of inspection trip{110), 
Universities are not immune from this "iron law", They must stay 
within their budgets(114), Each has a price tag; every new commi 
-tment means a further dilution of administrative effort, The 
universities cannot tap “unused capacity", Sending experts abre 
-ad implies reducing the supply of such experts at home(115), 
“There is no such thing as a free lunch*(116). The project is nc 
not treated as an integral part of the university,but as a prome 
-tional side-show(118), "Overseasmanship" is neither a badge of 
status,nor the best road to academic success, The professor who 
accepts an overseas assigmment(as ¢pposed to a Fulbright) may er 
-joy comfort and perdtisites while abroad,find adventure and see 
the world,and may well accurmlate sizable savings, But with his 
return comes the rude awakening, In the academic community he 
has lost ground,his mobility in the profession is diminished(11¢ 
They are “low on the academic totem pole"(130), Vertical mobil- 
ity(143), À 
This squared accounts, The Russians are catching up. Their perfi 
-rmence would soon be as bad as ours, So,why harp on our mistak- 
es?(149),. Ton often the programs "scratch where #t does not itc} 
(ISO) ; 

a R Where economic wisdom is concerned,we have both 
a domestic and an export product, The domestic product is an in 
-tricate blend of y agmatism -afid compromise(153)..,.But the com 
-mon export version of American economie policy is very differ- 
ent"(154). Some universities have made their projects a "Siber- 
ja” for banishing undesirables, Others have used them as spring 
-board for administrative junkets(155), The growing ranks of a 
new class of “exvatriate academic bumst(156}, The best people 
tend to shy away from these vrograms,makingroonm for men who hav 
a low "opportunity cost" to begin with,-America still takes a 
tourist's interest in world aff irs(157), 
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Andrew Lang,The Library,2nd ed. 
(With a Chapter on Modern English Illustrated Books by Austin Dobson) 

In bibliography,in the care for books as books,the French are still the 
teachers of Europe,as they were in tennis and are in fencing. Since Dante 
wwrete ef " L'onor di quell'arte/Ch'allumare e chiamata in Parisi," and 
wel 1 the other arts of writing,printing,binding books,have been most skil- 
fully practised by France(4). Book-collectors and their simple pleasures 
are the butts of a cheap and shrewish set of critics,who cannot endure 

in others a taste which is absent in themselves. People are happier for 
the possession of a taste as long as they possess it,and it does not,like 
the demons of Scripture,possess them(6). It is quite another thing to buy 
books as a speculator buys shares,meaning to sell again at a profit as 
soon as occasion offers(7). Here I always feel like Brassicanus in the 
king of Hungary's collection,"non in Bibliotheca,sed in gremio Jovis"(not 
in a library,but in punadiae (5). This is one of the adavantages of livin 
in an old country. The Colonies are not the home for a collector(10). M. 
de Fontaine de Resbecq,Voyages litterairessur les Quais de Paris. There 
is a recent instance of a Rugby boy,who picked up,on a stall,a few flutt- 
ering leaves hanging together on a flimsy thread. The old woman who kept 
the stall could hardly be induced to accept the large sum of a shilling 
foor an original quarter of Shakespeare's King John. Rare books grew rar- 
er every day,and often 'tis only Hope that remains at the bottom of the 
fourpenny boxes(12). There is plenty of morality,if there are few rare 
books in the stalls. The decay of affection,the breaking of firendship, 
the decline of ambition,are all illustrated in these fourpenny collection 
The presentation volumes are here which the author gave in the prideof 
his heart to the poet who was his "Master",to the critic whom he feared, 
to the friend with whom he was on terms of mutual admiration. The critic 
has not even cut the leaves,the poet has brusquely torn three or four 
apart with his finger and thumb,the friend has grown cold,and has let the 
poems slip into some corner of his library,whence the; were removed on 
some day of doom and of general clearing out. A late learned prelate al- 
ways gave the works which were offered to him a fair chance(13). “e read 
till he could read no longer,cutting the pages as he went,and thus his 
progress could be traced like that of a backwoodsman who "blazes" his way 
through a primeval forest. The paper-knife generally ceased to do duty 
before the thirtieth page. Whence came they? Their value depends a good 
deal on the answer. Any one of the twenty coats-of-arms mentioned in M. 
Guigard's Armorial du Bibliophile on theleather is worth a hundred times 
the value of the volume it covers(14). Here the rivals feel the passions 
of emulation,and it was in an auction-room that Guibert de Pixerecourt,; 
being outbid,said,in tones of mortal hatred,"I will have the book when ’ 
your collection is sold after your death." And he kept his word(18). Some 
puruse plays,others look for play bills. Speaking of Kirkpatrick Sharpe, 
Mr Hill Burton says in The Book Hunter(19): "He was not a black-letter 
man,or a tall copyist,or an uncut man,or a rough-edge man,or en early-Eng 
-lish dramatist,or an Elzevirian,or a broadsider,or a pasquinader,or an 
old brown calf man,or a Grangerite,or a tawny moroccoite,or a gilt topper 
or a marbled sider,or an editio prineeps man." You may be a historical- 
bindings man,and hunt for books that were bound by the great artists of 
the past. Or you may be a Jametist,and try to gather up the volumes on 
which Jamet,a friend of Louis Racine,scribbled his cynical marginalia(20) 
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Among the many enemies of books the first great foe is damp. it is necess 
-ary to see that the back of the bookcases(34) are slightly removed from 
contact with the walls. The shelves should be lined with velvet or cham- 
ois leather,that the delicate edges of the books may not suffer from con- 
tact with the wood. The close-grained woods are less penetrated \easily/ by 
insects,and book-worms dislike the aromatic scents of cedar,sandal wood,a 
and Russia leather. One bibliophile said that a man could only love one 
book at a time,and the darling of the moment he used to carry about in a 
charming leather case(35). On such matters a modest writer,like Mr Jingle 
when Mr Pickwick ordered dinner,"will not presume to dictate"(37). Gilt- 
top edges should be smoothed with a handkerchief ,and a small brush should 
be kept for brushing the tops of books with rough edges,before they are 
opened. Dust not only dirties books,it seems to supply what Mr Spencer 
would call a fitting environment for book-worms(38). Book-worms like the 
paste which binders employ(40). The great foes of hooks,the borrowers and 
robbers. Pirckheimer was a lender and took for his device Sibi et Amicis, 
and Jo.Grolierii et amicorum was the motto of the renowned Grolier(42). 
But the great majority of amateurs have chosen wiser,though more churlish 
devices,as "Go to them that sell,and buy for yourselves." Garrick engrav- 
ed on his book-plate,beside a bust of Shakespeare,these words of Menage: 
“La premiere chose qu'on doit faire,quand on a emprunté un livre,c'est de 
le lire,afin de pouvoir le rendre plutot." Dr Johnson(43) "greased and’ 
dogs-eared such volumes as were confided to his tender mercies,with the 
same indifference wherewith he singed his own wigs." Above the lintel of 
his library door,Pixerécourt had this couplet carved{44): "Tel est Ee 


triste sort de tout livre préte, /Souvent il est perdu,toujours il est gat 
-é." Once Paul Lacroix asked for the loan of a work of little value. Pixe 
-recourt frowned and made him a present of the volume(45). The man who 
steals them because he feels that he is their proper and natural possess— 
or(51). Tallemant des Réauxs "There are many people who don't think it 
thieving to steal a book unless you sell in afterwards"(52). When the Spa 
-nish revolution despoiled the convent ae airi e priest Don Vincente 


established himself at Barcelona as a bookseller 54). He strangled his 
rival,stole the Ordinacions per los gloriosos reys de Arago and burned! 
the shop. The slain men were people who had bought from him books which 
he really could ngt bear to part with(55). Few book-ghouls are worse than 
the moral ghoul. e defaces,with a pen,the passages,in some precious vol= 
ume,which do not meet his idea of moral propriety(58). Almost all women 
are the inveterate foes,not of novels,of course,nor peerages and popular 
volumes of history,but of books worthy of the name. They detest the books 
which the collector desires and admires(61). Mme Fertiault's charming tri 
-olet to her lord: "Le livre a ton esprit...tant mieux! /Moi; j'ai ton coe- 
ur,et sans partage./Puis-je desirer davantage?/..."(62) 

A famous French collector observed that his own collection of bad books 
was unique.That of an English rival,he admitted,was respectable,-——"mais 
milord se livre à d'autres préoccupations"(120). 

“Clair est le ciel. Amis,qui veut me suivre/En bouquinant?" (Lang's own 
rondeau)(121). 
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EV,lucassedss The orks of Charles & Mary Lamb, 
Vol.I 
Rosamund Grays Allan's friend ‘sat down to compose a doleful sonn 
cet about a "faithless friend,"---I do not find that he ever fin 
-ished it---indignation,or a dearth of rhymes,causi ng him to 
break off in the for ne Matravis was a very ugly man, A you: 


eyatematio in ell his 


-nesses “of this young malate ane tr ef note 
to p.8s the passages are fron Hate | Deen t5 “triumph”, A Is 
aC. iyThirsiss "ah, I remember well(and.how can “T/But evernore rem 
nemer etry) when First/Our fahe began, when scarce we knew what 
was/The flame we felt; whenes we sat and sigh'a/and look'd upon, 
\ each other ant concelv'a/V0€. Ewe alltd,yet something we did 
` @113/And yet were well,and oer we were ‘not well,/And what was ou. 
our @iséase we could HOt “tell./ men would we-kiss, then ess 
look"(390) je 
The ondoner TRES hésitation in declaring, that | á mob of 
hapiy faces crowdin ig up at the pit door of Drury-lane Theatre, 
. just at tne hour of 6, gives me ten thousand sincere pleasures, 
than I could ever receive from all the flocks of silly sheep tha 
ever whitened the plains of Arcadia or =psom Downs, “his passion 
for crowds is no where deasted so full as in London. The man 
‘have a rare recipe for mélancholy,who can be dull in Flest-str à: 
(39). I love thé very smokdpf London, because it has been the me 
-ftim “ost familiar to my vi jon( 40). 
On the Inconveniences Resulting from being Hanged: How couldst 
thou imasine,...tnat that tender creature Se ee would fling 
her pretty arms about that neck which previous circumstances had 
rendered infamous? That she would put up with tne refuse of the 
rope,the leavings of tre cord? Or that any analogy could subsist 
between ths knot that binds trie lovers ant the knot which ties 
malefactors?(59) I did see the rascal now---in a waistcoat ht 
had been mine(63)(™e clothes of his clients became the han 
perqu ps see Lamb's letter to Bernard Rarton, Jan,9,1824(4 
On. nger of Confounding Koral ‘with Personat- Deformity 


sUNO hes been- 
a short soace of Time, if ‘those blue eyes where,during so many 
years of courtshi dank! truth th; swesiness;serenity;seened to be 
written in characters which could not be nisunderstéod---ask him 
if the characters which trey now —tre—sarie?e-- 


convey ne exactiy 
if for truth he does x read a dull virtue(the mimic of const 
ancy) wnion enan 5 -petan i> wants- the—judgment to 
make a preference? ata cn sweetness _ does not rend a ER 
he 


not read animal rangulil 
breeze oF passion can 8 


looks upon whose a some awkward aspersion basgaid ii 
suddenly his countenance clears(64) up with his character, 
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eveetnat crooked old woman,I once said, speaking of an ancient 
Sentlewoman, whose actions-did-not. square altocetrer with rx note 
,ions of the rule of right, “he unanimous surprise of the company 
before whon.t-uttered.these-words,soon. convinced ms- that I have 
confounded mental with hodily obliquity,and that there was nothin 
tortuous.abdut the 014 ledy- but. her..deads,—is-hunour.of mankind 
to deny personal comeliness to those wmse with whose moral attri 
-butes—they..are.dissatisfied,is vérv strongly sheym in those adve 
-rtisements,..offering rewards for the annrehension of absconded 
culprits,strayed anvorentices,ste,(65). te 
‘sentleman,who being asked 
ibrary,answered,---"'Shakesp- 
next best, replied, ---"Hog- 
arth," His graphic renresentations are indesd books: they-have 
the teening,fruitful,sustestive of words, Other nictiw es we look 
at,---his prints we read..,.I have somefimes.ontertained mrsalf 
with comparing the Timon of Athens of Shakesneare and Hogarth's 
neke's Progress tocether,,., The concludins scene.in.the Rakets 
Progress. Ts perhans superior to the last scenes of “imonT71) ccc. 
T? ose oersonst Sir Toshua Reynolds and the Historical School seem 
to confound te painting of subfects in common or vulgar life wit 
with beinge vwhlger artist. The quantity of. thought which-Nogarth 
crowds into very picture,would stone unvulgarize every subject A 
which he might choose, Let us take the lovast of nis subjects, the 
print galled Gin Lang... have seen many turn away from Lessee 
The same persons would. perhep- have looked with great. complacency 
upon Poussin's Plague of Athens,...svery thing in the nrint,to 
use a vulgar expression, tells(73), The very houses,...tumbling 
all about in various direttions,seem drunk---seem ehsolutely reel 
-ing from the effect of that diabolical Dhrenzy\spirit of) which 
goes forth over the whole composition,..e. ot content WT the dy- 
ing and dead fisures,which he hes strewed in profusion. -over the 
proper scéne of the sctionghe shews vou what(of a kindred nature) 
‘is .pessing »evond it, lose by the shell,in whi 


cription of the pain 


PETON DE. DE 


-> Warin his Tarquin and iucrece{"Rane! of I 


(Ugolino) and Grin 
] ts dying 


s no at > 
attempt at Gorgonian looks which are to z 
: reeze 
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the beholder,no grinning at the antique hedposts,no 

or consciousness of the nresence of spectators in or out of the 
picture,but grief kent to a man's self,a face retiring from noti 
-ce with the shame which great anguish sometimes brings with 
---a final leave taken Qf hone(75), Thomas Dekker, he Yonest % 


whore on madmen “untameable as flies" 
Qn tne Custom of issing at the Theatres: I a: one of those pers. 


-ons whom the world has thought nroner to-designate by the title 
of Darned AuthorSeeeel believe that there was no bribery or desi, 
-cnedpartiality in the case;---only “our nonsense did not happen 
to suit their nonsense;" that was all(87)(Sirnét's Historv of Hi 
Times on a chaplain who was a blockhead hut was very popular in. 
Su. olk; Charles IT “believed his nonsensé suited their nonsense" 
(412-3) j, Is it not a nity,that the sweet human voice,which was 
given man to speak with,to whisner tones of love in,to express 
compliance,to convey a favour,or to grant a suit,..tnat the msi. 
-cal,expressive hurian voice should be converted itno a rival. of 
the noises of silly geese,and irrational venomous snakes!(88) 

On Burial Societies: Methinks I could be witting to die,in death 
to be so attended, The two nows all round close-drove hest balck 
japanned nails,---how féelingly do trav invite and almost irresi. 
estibly persuade us to come and be fastened down$(93) 

On thé Tragedies of Shékespeares It 1s difficult for a frequent 
playgoer to disembarrass the idea of “amelt from the person and 
voice of ir Kifohn Philip Yemblel, “Ye sneak of Lady Macbeth,whil. 
we are in reality thinkingof Mrs S(98), I confess myself utterly 
unable to appreciate that celebrated soliloquy in Hamlet, beginn- 
ing “to be or not to be," or to tell whether it be good,bad,or i: 
indifferent,it has been so hantled and pawed ahont by declamator. 
-y boÿs and men(99), Why,nine narts in ten of what amlet does, 
are transactions between himself and his moral sense, they are 
the effusions of his solitary musings...or rathenr,ther are the 
silent medit tions with which his.bosom its bursting,;reduced to 
words for the sake of the reader,who must else remain ignorant 
of what is passing there, These profound sorrows,;these light-and 
-noise-abhorring ruminations,which the tongue scarce dares utter 
to deaf walts and-chambers,how can they be represented by a gest 
-iculating actor,who comes and mouths them out before an audienc 
-e,making 400 people his confidante at once?(100})..,I an not arg 
-uing that Hamlet should not he acted,hut how much Hamlet is 
made another thine by heins aeted,..st-see-no-reason. to think 
that if the play of Hemlet were written over again by some such 
writer-as Ranks or Liltosretaining- the preeess—of-the story, quit 
totally omitting all the poetry of it,...I see not how the effec 
couté be much different upon an audience{101}, In all such deep 
affections as had subsisted hetwesn Hamlet and Ophelia,there is 
a-stock of superferogato Love, {Ti FE may venture to-use the ex- 
pression) whitch in any great grief of heart,esnecially where 
+he+—wiek nee HOH Er 3 somminies tea! },conf- 


f indulgence upon the grieved party to'express ited! 
+ 


ers a kind o 
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even to its heart's dearest ohject,in the language of a tempora 
ery. alienstion....it is not anger,hut grief assuming the appear 
-ance of anger;---love awkwardly counterfeitindhate,as sweet 
countenances when they trv to frownece. here is! something in 


the nature of acting which levels all distinctions,...Did not 


Garrick shine,andwas he not ambitious of shining in every draw 
-ling tragedy that his wretched day produced,---the productions 
of the Hills and the Murvhys and the Rrowns,---and shall he hav 
-e that. honour to dwell in our minds for ever as an inseparable 
concomitant with Shakesneare?(104), 

Specimens from the Writings of Tuller: "The Pyramids themselves 
Tite with age,have forgotten the names of th ir founders," 
"Negroes...the image of God cut in ebony"(112), "The Fancy is 
free from all engagements: it digs without snade,sails without 
ship,flies with wings,builds without charges,fights without 
bloodshed; in a monent striding from the centre to the circumfe 
erence of the world; by a kind of ominnotency creating and anni 
-hilating things in an instant; and things divorced in Nature 
are married in Fancy as in a lawless space,” "Drawing near her 
death,St Monica sent most pious thougnts as harbingers to heav- 
en,and her soul saw a glimnse of hapniness through the chinks 
of her sickness-hroken body"(Cf Waller: "On the Foregoing Divin 
Poems": "The soul's dark cottage,hbatter'd and decay'd,/Lets in 
new lights through chinks which time has made"). “Rishop Fletch 
-er was a good hypocrite,and far more humble than he apveared," 
"Good parent,..#or his love,therein,liks a well drawn picture, 
he eves all his children alike"(113), "St Paul saith,let not 
the sun go down on your wratneeee’e* let us take the Apostile's 
meaning rather than his words,with all possible speed to depose 
our passion; not understanding him so literally,that we may tak 
-e leave to he angry till sunset; then might our wrath Lengther. 
with the days; and men in Greenland,where the day:lasts above a 
quarter of a yéar,have plentiful scope for revenge,"{This whim- 
sical prevention of a consequence which no one would have thoug 
thought of Aeducing,---setting up an adsurduri on purpose to 
hunt it down,---nlacins guards as it were at the very outposts 
of possibility,..)(114). eee | 
Edax on Annetite: An annetite,in its coarsest and least metaph 
Orical sensés---an annetite for food.... Tie truth was but too 
manifest in my looks,---in the evident signs of inanition which 
T exhibited after tne fullest meals(119), I and ry infirmity 
are left exposed and bare to the broad,unwinking eye ofthe 
world... How can ne Ve guilty of excess,wio never can get eno- 
ugh? (120)... Me old lady,with a sort of fear shining through 
the smite of courteous hospitality... pegged me to step into 
the next room and take something before I wnet out in the cold 
asesi set to,sand in a trice dispatched the wrote meat intended 
for 11 persons(123), 


TORpI te moderate maurgen ttm 
j : His way of staring at the dishes as they 
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4 +-in its it is Like the-stare o: 
an impudent man of fashion at a fine wonan,gwhen she first comes 
into e room, T am positively in nain for the Aishes,and cannot 
help thinkingthey have consciousness,and will te put out of cou 
~tenance, he treais them so like what they are not....Animal foo 
is neither wholesome nor natural to man(125). 
The. Good Clerks "Red ink for ornament, black For use"(128), -Def- 
oe'ts "The Complete Enslish : Tradesman". . 8 a piece of covered 
satire if you read it in an ironical. sense(129)3 "A tradesman 
bonta his counter mist have no flesh and blood about him,no pa 
ssions/no recentment,..'tis his business to he ill used and 
rosent nothing(130),...%e must be a perfect complete hypocrite 
if he will be a complete tredesman," I heard once of a shop-kee 
-per that behaved himsélf to such an extreme,that when he was 
provoked by the impertinence of the customers,beyond what his 
temper could bear,he would go upstairs and beat his wife,kick 
his children shout like dogs,and be furious for 2 or 3 minutes, 
es aman chained down in Bedlam; andagain,gwhen that heat was ov 
-er,would sit down and ery ster than the children he had abus 
ed; and after the fit,he would go fown into the sho again,and 
be as humble ,courteous,and as caln as any man whatever 131). 
Confessions of a Drunkard: Begin a refornation,am custom will 
make it easy, “ut what if the hezinning be dreadful, the first 
steps not like climbing a mountain but going through fire?(135 ) 
To mortgage. miserable morrows for nights of “madness Seeeetne tran 
sition,from gulping down draughts of liquid fire to puffing 
innocuous blasts of dry smokey WAS - so lixe cheating the Devil, 
But he is too hard for us when we hope to comwute, He heats us 
at hbarter;‘and when we think to set off e new failing against 
an old infirmity, 'tis odds but he puts the trick upon us of 2 
for 21145). 
Teyle=Tal in "The “xaminer"; An amusing catalogue might be mad 
sooks which contain but on? good passage, “ney would be a so 
sort of cinsle-snee in fan iit ONS... Charron on ‘Tisdom,..nas_ one 
splendid pascacel 153 Sagesse Liv,I,ch,39,in Sanson Lenn- 
ard's tr, 914973 iTe 2 of nlanting and making man is shame 
-ful,and all the parts thereof,.,,The action of destroying and.” 
killing him is honourable, anê that which serves thereunto clore 
fous.,eeste disdain to go to the birth of man; every man runs to 
ee hin CLeswhetner it he in his hed,or in some nubiic place,or 
in the field, Mhen we go ahout to make a mangwe hide ourselves, 
we put out ine candle,we do it by stealth, TE 1a glory a ‘ant 
pomp to umaka anen, to kill hims2elfş we light the candles to 


see hin die,we execute him at nigh noon, ose there is no reward 
honour di ADEE assigned to those that know how to encrea- 
Se, to preserve human nature; all honour,riches,dignities, empire 
-eS,triunphs,t tropnies are annointed for those that know how to 
ere ees destroy it" (440 ire In the vit first begins 


at crit ical faculty, whichsme 2 a man the judge of 


his own une, too often con b1 the evecutioner © 
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pleased,the suspicion of beingtake en in to admire; in s) ort, the v: 
vite-criticat- spiriticre-ping-and-tifmeins-itself, and ‘spreading 
from the wrinkled brows: and cloudy eves of the front row sages 
ott -i+-infects—and — clouds over the thoughtless,vacant- counte 
-nance,of John Bull tradesmen,and clerks of counting-houses,who, 
but—for—that—aporoxination,worl4—have—hean—contentedto-have gri 
enned without rulé, «nd to have nenn Essel without asking why 


( 158) si rane eee mess ne 


On the Melancholy of rallore: Do you ever see pem go whistling a 
ee Ne ae Ee en oe amet Smet neo Lice 
a baker or go smiling to himself like a lover? How extremely ~ 


rare-4s-a—neiex—tadier}(173),- A-s1-1en-ineanacity-for-pleasure 
(173), Turton,who treats of every species of this mala .dyshas str 
strangely omitted 1t(194), The unnatureal_andpainful_ manner of h 
his sitting mist also greatly agsravate the evil,insomuch that I 
hawe-sometimnes ventured to liken- tailors at their boarda to so 
many envious Junos,sitting cross-legged to hinder the hirth of 


rege tante 29 em onan terest} s-hiddines,sat—oeross-leageed hef 
ore Alcmena to pro] pis aig e ee Thomas ` Browne in his ies 
-udodoxia—tpidemicaysV, 861 

The” lers transversed thus 


t 


On the the “Poetical Y Works of George Jtithers pistes Strint and hipt 
occasioned tha Imprisonnent o FE 

es more suspicions then now? had she...more leisure to Iisten 
afier- iLi- resorts. That. a man should ha convicted of a libel- 
when he named no names hut Hate,und Snvy,and Tust, and Avarice,is 


like—one—of— i e Hle tints Progresssuhere 
Faithful is arraigned for having "railed on our Roble Prince Bee 


-lzebub, and snoken- contemptihly, of his horourahře friends, the 
Lord Old Man,the Lord Carnal Nelight, and the Lord Iuxurious" Lor 
Desire, Lord Lechery end Sir Having Greedy}](181), In the Mistress 
of _Philarete the lover, after a flight of ranturous aormendation, 
Pe ee ee why 417 men tist. are shout his mistress,do 
not .view her with the sare eves that he does; "Sometime I do 
Chine AL aah Ginn sae wit dasar L eae her servants ar 
are not/Pleading love; but Of thay dare not./And I: therefore 
wonder, why/Thay 19 nat grou sick and Ai { Lamh elsewh- 
ere nas the following rss dre the same poems "Thoughts 


“The Ge EE T Fiantess: Ts er > ne ‘Oxfords . He r “person”. 
Îs = hirthen to herself,no less to the sround whith hears her, 
To her mizhty hbone,she hath a pinguitudce withal,wnich maxes the 
depth of winter to her tha nost Aesiráhlo Seasons aea er apartm- 
ent in suaser is pervious to the four winds, Two doors,in north 
and south direction,ani two windows, fronting the rising and the 

setting sun,never closed,from every cardinal point catch the. 
tributorw breezes, She loves to enjoy what bhe calls a quad- 
ruple draught§211), Of more than mortal nakesha evinesth withal 


LU 


a tremhling sansibilityeces., sighs,veing 6 fect high, She ` 
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languisheth—-being two feet wide....She sippeth her wine out of her glass 
daintily—-her capacity being that of a tun of Heidelburg. She goeth minci 
-ngly withthose feetof hers---whose solidity need fear not the black ox's 
pressure....0xford,who,in its deadest time of vacation,can never properly 
be said to be empty,having thee to fill it(213). 
Letter to an Old Gentleman whose Education has been Neglected: Your mind 
eeeis like a piece of parchment all bescrawled and bescribbled over with 
characters of no sense or import(214),which we must carefully erase and re 
move ,before we can make way for the authentic characters or impresses,whic 
are to be substituted in their stead by the corrective hand of science. 
Your mind again resembles that same parchment...a little hardened by time 
and disuse. We may apply the echaracters,but are we sure that the ink will 
sink? You are in the condition of a traveller,that has all his journey to 
begin. And again,you gre worse off than the traveller which I have suppos- 
ed---for you have already lost your way. You have much to learn,which you 
have never been taught; and more,I fear,to unlearn,which you have been tat 
taught erroneously(215). Difficile.est de scientiis inscienter loqui; in 
treating of scientific matters it is difficult to avoid the use of scienti 
-fic terms(216). 
Ritson vs John Scott the aker: Denham's "Cooper's Hill"; "The stream is 
so transparent, pure,and clear,/That,has the self-enamour'd youth gaz'd 
here,/So fatally decejved he had ngt been,/While he the bottom,not his 
face had seen" (2193. On. PERNAS that the poet wrete "his" instead of 
"the" in the last line. This reading heightens the idea of the extreme 
clearness and transparency of the stream,where a man might see more than 
his face(as it were) in it(220). This lover of truth never uttered a tru- 
er speech. Give me a lie with spirit in it(224). 
A Vision of Horns: I met old friendsynot with new faces,but with their ol: 
faces oddly adorned in front,each with man a certain corneous excrescence 
They do not know what dangerous weapons they protrude in front and will 
stick their best friends in the eye with provoking complacency(255). Ther: 
are some that sport but one tumescence. Their ladies have been tolerably 
faithful---have confined themselves to a single aberration or so--—-these 
Tegel Unicorns. Then we have Bicorns,Tricorns,and so on up toMillecorns 
I saw some horns strangely growing out behind,and my interpreter exp- 
lained these to be married men,whose wives had conducted themselves with 
infinite propriety since the period of their marriage,but were thought to 
have antedated their good men's titles,by certain liberties they had indu 
-lged themselves in,prior to the ceremony(256). : observed,that the more 
sprouts grew out of a man's head,the less weight they seemed to carry 
with them; whereas,a single token would now and then appear to give the 
wearer some uneasiness. This shows that use is a great thing(257). 
Readers against the Grain: We read to say that we have TS). Farewel 
ro reading for its own sake. 
Mortifications of an Author: All my friends guessed,or rather knew,who 
Olindo was; but I never knew one who did not take a pleasure in affectèng 
to be ignorantof it. One would ask me,whether I had read that clever art- 
icle in the — Magazine of this month(and here I began to prick up my 
ears) signed "Zekiel Homespun"———(Then my ears would flap down again)(274 
I have sifted,I have pumped them till my heart ached,to extort a pittance 
of acknowledgment. I have descended to arts below any animal but an Aff} 
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vanity has returned upon myself ungratified,to choke me....A cold "0! was 
that yours?" is the utmost I ever obtained from them....I know a Lady who 
prides herself upon "not reading any of her husband s publications",thoug] 
she swallows all the trash she can pick up besides(275). I lost a friend- 
‘—a most valuable one,by shewing him a whimsical draught of a miser. He 
himself is remarkable for generosity...but there was an expression in it, 
out of Juvenal,about an attic---a place where pigeons are fed; and my fri: 
end kept pigeons. All the waters in the Danube cannot wash it out of his 
pate to this day,but that in my miser I was making reflections upon him. 
Tom Prys He knows every body's name,face,and domestic affairs. He scents 
out a match 3 months before the parties themselves are quite agreed about 
it. The auricular organs in my friend Tom do not lie flapping against his 
head as with common mortals,but they perk up like those of a hare at form 
The lowest sound cannot elude him. Every parlour and drawing-room is to 
him a whispering gallery. His own name,pronounced in the utmost compressi. 
-on of susurration,they say,he catches at a quarter furlong interval. He 
seems hung round with ears,like the pagan emblem of Fame,and to imbibe 
sounds at every pore. ‘le has lodgings at a corner house,which looks out 
4 ways; and though you go a rouad about way to evade his investigation, 
you are somehow seen notwithstanding. [© seos at mtiplied angles. He is 
a sort of second memory to all his friends,an excellent refresher to a 
dull or oblivious conscience; for he can repeat to you at any given time 
all that ever you have done in your life. His appetite for information is 
omnivorous. To get at the hame only of a stranger whom he passes in the 
street(276},he counts a God-send; what further he can pick up is a luxury 
He has a place in the Post-office,which I think he chose for the pleasure 
of reading superscriptions. He distinguishes at hearing between giddy rum 
-our end steady report....His prying is without credulity(277). 
Tom Pry's Wife: Tom's passion for knowledge in the pursuit is intense and 
restless,but when satisfied it sits down and seeks no further. The mercen 
-ary inquisitiveness of Priscilla. The word poor is her favorite. Poverty 
in the tone of her compassion,is somehow doubled; it is emphatically what 
a dramatist,with licence,has called poor poverty (278). 
A Characters Egomet is a remarkable species of selfishness. His sin is a 
total absorption of mind in things relating to himself-—-his house——-his 
horse---his stable---his gardeher,&c. Nothing that concerns himself can 
he imagine to be indifferent to you. He does your sympathy too much honou 
-ur. The worst is,he takes no sort of interest in your house,horse,stable 
gardener,&c. If you begin a discourse about your own household economy 
and small matters,he treats it with the most mortifying indifference. He 
has discarded all pronouns for the first-personal (279). He is not vain of 
any talent,or indeed properly of any thing he possesses; but his doings 
and sayings,his little pieces of good or il] luck..,the shape of his hat 
or de. of hie. boot- are the ne grcending lopies èt hfa TR. His large 
desk is a vast lumber-chest composed of every scrap of most insignificant 
paper,even to dinner invitation cards,every fragment that has been addr- 
essed to him,or in any way has concerned himself. He is not avaricious,or 


egotistical....it is the sin of self-fullness (280). X 
ee 
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Not a Society in the University failed to invite Lord Curzon for a subs- 
cription,and not a few were formed with that laudable object in view(1). 
Charles Lister was arrested for loitering with intent-—-a charge hard te 
rebut. His cause was damaged by the defendant's unflinching honesty.:30 
or 40 were present,prepared to testify,l. that he had not been present 
at the time; 2. that he was another person of the same name; and 3. that 
he had never been born. Unhappily as they stepped forward in mass-form- 
ation the accused shouted,"Come on,you per jurers"(2). there were no sha- 
dows about the fated heads of Grenfell and Shaw-Stewart(5). In his textu 
=a] criticism of Holmes Knox displayed the 8 characteristics of the true 
as opposed to the interpolated story. The faintest sign of human intell- 
arr in Dr Watson and the authenticity of the story is in grave disp- 
ute(6). 

In J.E.Flecker's lean and swarthy face the surprisingly grey eyes looked 
like a great painter's vivid mistake. Clearly(one felt) he ought to have 
toned them down,and in any case only the eyes of young men in novelettes 
glittered with interior illumination. The painter had overreached himsel 
-elfo "When I was in Paris last January," said Flecker,"I used to(10) 
expound metaphysics to my friends from the Sorbonne. They had not heard 
of Kant." "Perhaps," I interrupted,"they didn't understand your pronunc- 
iation of the name"(11). 

Albert Rothenstein had two rooms-—a living and(it seemed from its gener 
-al appearance)(23) a dying room. For in the second everything was dead 
---the lay figure,3 empty boxes of Gold Flake cigarettes,etc. Here creat 
-ion was in progress. Here Lina theflower-girl had patiently endured her 


imoortality; she had watched Albert convert her from a gril itno a legen 
(24). For the frist half hou my principe) ,difficulty was not to drown 


lf à 
way in whi rea 


conversation by tbs °” Locomotive engines ,quitt— 
ing St Pancras for the North,puffed,I thought,less vehemently. The conv- 
ersation related to the fact that Max had been seen on the top of a bus. 
At first he pooh-poohed an accusation fatal to the character of a dandy 
a nd a wit. But presently he thought better of it. Well,he had mounted a 
bus,he admitted defiantly,and why not? 25/ When it was proposed that he 
should have his socks darned Augustus “ohn explained that,like His Grac- 
ious Majesty,he never wore a pair more than once(28). 

Only too many faces bore the tragic sign of those destined shortly to ma 
=ke a speech. Half a dozen pairs of lips would to a lip-reader have been 
detected in the framing of the sentence,"And that reminds me,Mr Chair- 
man..."(38). I found a small tightly-buttoned man,like a very neatly 
tied parcel of high explosive(40). I had not known him very well,but ver 
~y well had I known the days of which he wrote,which,as it seemed,he he 
had died to restore to me(43). 

Mr Dobson and Mr Gosse seemed divided between doubt that I might know 
their reputations as Civil Servants and fear that I might not know the- 
ir eminence as men of letters(50). What statesmanship! He had met the 
French rapiers with a turn of the wrist(55). 

The first casua}ty of every war is truth. The General and the Cabinet 
Minsiter,each in his place,lie persistently,unrelittingly and conscient- 
iously(91). By the gradual progress of the malady the 7 deadly vices be- 
come the seven deadlier virtues(92). 

Lord Curzon began by chuckling about Mr Balfour's Burne-Jpnes's (123). 
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"You had the courage not to like them," he said. "You should go far 
though," he said,looking at me reflectively,"I can't be sure in what 
direction. What do you think of his metaphysics? A.J.B.'s I mean." "Well 
I think,that is,I thought,they were like Mr Haldane's———a little improm— 
ptu. I mean,you can't vamp epistemélagy." "Picking out the absolute with 
one finger wouldn't be your way?" he said....He presented me with a flaw 
-less aide-memoire. "Is that right?" he asked. "Admirable," I said. "Go- 
od," he replied; "just one point-—-you keep bringing in Addison's name. 
What has the Essayist to do here? It is an amiable literary diversion 
but unexpected." "Not Joseph Addison,Lord Curzon,but Dr Addison." "Ah,an 
who then is Dr Addison?" "Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Mun 
~itions,"(124) I replied. "A member of our Government," said Lord Curzon 
"Dear me! You are not,I see,merely wide read,but possess a mine of gener 
-al information"(125). It was doubtful,indeed,whether Major Fitz—Bones 
had any right to his rank,indeed to his uniform,but,as some one justly 
observed,waht was one major among so many? Let us be grateful,he added, 
that he had not elected himself a Brigadier. This person was of the "pus! 
and go" variety much in demand in the early days of the War. What in 
fact he pushed except his private affairs,and-whither he was going was n: 
not clear. But what he said was as legible as block capitals(128). 

A good guess is worth ton of official records(147). The room sways and 
rages at her-—-all desire,all panting lust(149). An indignant Foreign 
Secretary of a smaller State,seeking audience,turned sharply to some one 
standing 2 feet behind my back. "Who is this unknown who takes precedenc 
of all of us," he asked,"and then occupies Briand?" Aristide turned from 
me for a moment and took the speaker s hand cordially. "Il pretend," he 
said,presenting me,"qu'il est poete.”"C'est possible,meme probable. Pour 
ma part,monsieur,je prefere de le regarder comme toujours inconnu. Vous 
vous rappellez,;n'est-ce pas? omne ignotum pro magnifico"(152). 

Bennet with his dark tuft,rising like Shagpat's Identical,and T.S. Eliot 
speaking slowly with his soft persuasive voice like a white kid glove(15 
3). Bennet had by heart 2 lines of my maxims for the Press: "There is 
one only truth,one only virtues /Desert your friends before your friends 
desert you"(155). Harold Monro always warned me against success. "You 
don't run much risk of it,to be fair to you. But if you see it coming, 
hide. Think of Arnold Bennett"(157). "Young men,young men," Arnold inter- 
vened. "Young," fumed Scott-Moncrieff,"the man's 50 if he's a day." "You 
are perfectly right about my age," I replied,"but you know the saying, 
those whom the gods love die young,those whom Norman Douglas dislikes 
are born old." "And why did he dislike you?" inquired Scott-Moncrieffz 
“though,mind you," he added generously,"I do not(159) in the least blame 
him." "I don't blame him myself. Have you read Together?...There is a 
passage in which Douglas records how in search of a job during war-time 
he was introduced to the room of a certain embusque. ‘A plump,though not 
ill-looking young Hebrew was Mr W.' He could not ‘place' Mr Douglas. The 
writer permitted himself to wonder why this Jewkin was not dispatched to 
the front{160})" "Success," shouted Scott-Moncrieff; "do you think a man 
like Norman needs success? Why success has been chasing him all his life 
and,thank God! never overtaken him." "Just because Scott-Moncrieff has 
balcked your eye," said Arnold pleaintively,"you jump out of the ring and 
hit the referee"(161). I wrote to him,approving his literary integrity 
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but end plainly that I wished that he hadn't used it at my expense 
(163). 

George Moores “Why should we trouble ourselves with the Virgin Mary when 
we have Venus?"(167). The Press,with its huge indifference to everything 
but news,permitted itself to be persuaded that the last dramatic work of 
an aged and dying author partook of that character. Society,similarly cone 
-erned neither with good nor evil but only with sensation,became aware pf_ 
a new diversion. George Moore had written 2 or 3 of the greatest prose-: 
beoks in the English language. That did not,in the view of the Press and 
Society,entitle him te particular notice. But let him be old,let him be 

on the verge of the grave,let his last work,however unworthy of him and of 
art,be produced in a sort of race with death,and both these sources of pow 
-er became interested(170). "What," said one reporter,"do you think of mo- 
dern woman?" "I don't like the way they don't wear corsets. There is no pli 
place to rest your arm." “What do you think of contemporary English writ- 
ers?" "There are none." Haig was the man who either lost or found the war, 
I forget which(172). | 

The sun dips be1@#-the horizon,not so much sinking as diving,to come up 


again shaking the night in silver bubbles from his resurrected hair(191)4 
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"Le bff!" Bax Had das 
fetta LO pls, LE er 


Mary ee Mitford,0ur Village(Everyman's Library). 
Intreduetions-She-inherited;besides-landed property, £280009 in money. Her 
father, Dr George Mitford,was an attractive,extravagant man who,by dint of 
gambl ing and high living,went through first his wife's fortune and then 
his daughter's,but was beloved by his daughter to the end,when,as an age- 
ing but cheerful spinster in the country,she was working her fingers to 
the bene to keep him out of the clutches of his creditors. Circumstances 
h ad given her personal knowledge of prosperity and poverty ,eJegance and 
squalor(vii). She won £20000 in a lottery at the age of 10. This prize, 
amounting to about £100000 in our money,;misht,one would think,have suffic 
ed for even Mr Micawber or Mr Skimpole to keep the duns at bay. Not in 

“the least. Once more the family prosperity soon hung in fearful hazards € 
on the fleetness of the doctor's greyhounds or the number of his trumps a 
at whist(ix). 

TO H ER ONLY SURVIVING RELATIVE AND MOST CHERISHED FRIEND,HER BELOVED. 
Ge VENERABLE FATHER, THESE VOLUMES...ARE VERY AFFEC CILONATELY INSCRIBED 
1 
Chol. A little world of our own, close-packed and insulated like ants in 
an ant-hill,or bees in a hive,or sheep in a folt,or nuns in a convent,or 
sailors in a ship; where we know every one,are known to every one,inter— 
ested in every one,and authorized to hope that every one feels an interes 
in us....Even in books I like a confined locality,and so do the critics 
when they talk of the unities. Nothing is so tiresome as to be whirled 
half ever Europe at the chariet-wheels of a hero,to go to sleep at Vien- 
na and awaken at Madrid....0n the @ther hand nothing is se delightful as 
to sit down in a country village in one of Miss Austen's delicious novels, 
quite sure before we leave it to become intimate with every spot and every 
person it contains(3)....fhe slender mansion has a fine genteel look. The 
little parlour seems made for Hovarth's old maid and her stunted footboy; 
for tea and card-parties...and a little snug cuiet scandal between the 
deals; for affected gentility and real starvation. This should have been 
its destiny; but fate has been unvropitious: it belongs te a plump,merry, 
bustling dame,with four fat,rosy,noisy children,the very essence of vulgar 

-ity and plentys.Then comes the village shop...a repository...for every- 

thing,in short,except the one particular thing which you hannen to want at 

the ment. and will be sure not to find(6)....Lizzy,e child 3 years old ac 

-cording te the register,but 6 in size and strength and intellect,in power 

and self-will. She manages everybody in the nlace,her aciesintatvenn inclu 

—deds ...seduces cakes and lollipops from the very shop window; makes the 

lazy carry her,the silent talk to her,the grave rom with her(8). 

Ch. De sso that peculiar aniversary of genius which forms what is call- 

ed,in country nhrase,a handy fellow. ile could do any sort of work; was 

thatcher ,carpenter ,bricklayersgérdener,"everythine by turns,and nothing 
long". No job came amiss to him(13). / 

Ch.4. 4. The sreatest of living painters once celled a sreyhound "the line o 

of beauty in Vérnetual motion" (E67... . the nomenclature of her garden was 

more distressing still. One is never thoroughly sociable vith flowers till 
they are naturalized,as it yere,christened provided with decent,honely, 
wel!-wearing English Rire The butterfly is also a dilettante. Rover th 
though he be,he generally prefers the blossoms that become him best(29). 

Ch.5. We had the misfortune to lose a very Faithful and favourite female 

servant....Poor fucy! She did not die—--she only married; but we were so 

sorry to part with her,that her wedding was almost as trarical as a funer- 


(31). 
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Her fertility of intelligence was wonderful; end so carly! lier news had 
always the bloom on its there was no beins beforehand vith Lucyv....Now 

ï las miserably behind the time...ef should be oblised to run away from 
the tea-tahles,if I had not taken the resolution to look wise and say not 
-hing,and live on xy old reputation(?2). fhis old hanrer-on was the hand- 
iest and most commlaisant of wooers,alwavs reary to fil! un ary interval, 
like a book(24),which can he laid aside when company comes in,and resumed 
a month afterwards at the very pure and Line spo may reeder left off.... 
Lucy never intended to marry this commodious stonner of lover=cans(25). 
Ch.6. The noor place is so transmogrified,that if it had its old lookinr- 
ploss,the water,back nsain,it would not know its own face(42). 

Che&. Ben Jonson has a play called The Silent Woman,who turns out,as 
misht be exnected,to be no woman at all---nothing,as Master Slerder said, 
but "a great lubberly boy"; thereby,as I aprrehend,discourteous1v presumi 
~ing that a silent woman is a nonentitye He might have given us a pendant 
to his picture in The Talking Lady....l am just resting from the fatisue 
of 4 days’ hard listening(49). Mer knowledge is astonishing: but the most 
astonishing nart of all is how she came by that knowledre(50). 


lady's drawine,or a Frenchman's English....or the ingenious sailor who 
writes with his toes....lhose short delicious strains are to the ear as 
roses to the eye....Almost unconsciously I repeated to myself the, beauti- 
ful story of the Lutist and the Nightingale,from Ford's Lover's Melanchol 
—y(59)3..:"..,1 saw/his youth,this fair-faced youth,unon his lute/With 
strains of strange variety and harmony/Proclaiming,as it séem'd,so bold 


a chailenre/fo the clear choristers of the woods,the birds,/fhat as they 
flock'd shout him,all stood silent,/Wondering at what thev heard. I wond- 
er'd too./A nightingale,/Nature's best skill'd musician,undertakes/The ch 
Challenge; end for every several strain/lhe well-shaned youthrould touch, 
she sang him down.//....//fo end the controversy,in a ranture/Upon his 
instrument he plays so swiftly,/So many voluntaries,and so quick,/That 
there was curiosity and cunning,/Concord in discord,lines of differing 
method/Meeting in one full centre of delight./The bird(ordain'd to be/ 
Music's first martyr) strove to imitate/These several sounds; which when 
her warbling throat/Fail'd in,for grief down dropt she on his lute,/And 
brake her heart...."(60). 

Chell. Mixed motives,let Pope and his disciples say what thev will,are by 
far the commonest in this parti-coloured world. Or he had lied till he 
believed——a coursing Cromwell,beginning in hypocrisy and ending in fana- 
ticism(78). y 

Ch.12. He spoke so little that people really fell into the mistake of im- 
arining that he thought(83). Not only dull himself,but the cause of dull- 
ness in others(24). Every housewife can tell what a formidable puest is 
an epicure who comes to take pot-luck—-how sure it is to be bad luck(85) 
A few dead leaves or scattered flowérs,even a weed or two,anything to 
take away from the artificial toy-like look of the place,would have been 
an imprevement...eiverything was so constantly in its place,se provoking- 
ly in order,so full of naked nicety,so thoroughty old-bathel orish! (87) 
Chst8.-the-outsides and the coachman had left off trvins te better their 
condition,and taken refuge in a wise and patient honelessness,bent to 
endure in silence the extremity of i11(91). In the best-ordered states 


there will be grumblers(93). 
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Chel4. See that smallest urchin of all,seated apart in infantine state on 
the turfy bank, With that toothsome piece of deformity ,a crumpling, in each 
hand,now biting from one sweet,hard, juicy morsel,and now from another(98) 
Ch.15. Such an autum is theverÿ sunset of the year(103). A Robin Good- 
fellow, a perfect Puck,that loves nothing so well as mischief(107). This 
boiled” “robetEr of a heuset Falstaff's description of, Bardolph's nose woul: 
look pale in the comparison(108}, 

Ch.21. A piece of March unnaturally foisted into the very heart of May 
(155). 

Ch.24. The hot and cold fits of that ague,called love(176), Martha Glen 
was the happy relict of three several spouses. Why Hester should hate Mar: 
-tha was one of the puzzles of the parish. Hate her she did,with that ven 
~omous and deadly hatred that never comes to words(195). I disbelieve all 
and each of these stories of rivalry and jealeuwy,and hold it very hard 
that an innocent woman cannot entertain a little hamrless aversion toward 
her next neighbour without being called to acceunt fer sechatural feeling 
*...Even Sunday shone no Sabbath day,to them(196). 

Ch.27. There is another superstition connected with Valentine's day. The 
country maidens hold that the first man whom they espy in the morning-—— 
provided that such man be neither of kin to them,nor married,nor an inmat: 
of the same house~—is to pass for their valentine during the day; and, 
perhaps(for this'iscthe secret élausé which makes the observation importe: 
-ant),to prove their husband for life....How much pains they will take to 
cheat the fates,and see the man they like best first inf\gite of the sta ax. 
! One damsel,for instance,will sit within doors,with her eyes shut,half 
the morning,until she hears the expécted voice of bhe favourite swain(200 
Ch.28.Miss Dean was so provoked at being told by the apothecary that noth 
ing ailed her,that,to prove her weakly condition,she pushed him by main 
force out of doors (210). He was the most determined bachelor...but there 
was an indirect Tate in his fear of their charms which the maiden la- 
dies,especially the elder ones,found very mollifying(212). The thought of 
the debt to himself evidently weighed on the poor abbé's spirits,and our 
good apothecary at last determined to learn French purely to liquidate 
his own kong bill (214). ei ee 

Ch.29. The inhabitants of the kiln were not only thieves in themselves, 
but the cause of thievery in others. "The gipsies!" was the answer genera. 
to every inauiry for things missing(221). 

Ch.3t. The landlord Sims shall say yes to 20 different ‘opinions on the 
Ch.34. Names sometimes form the character. Sometimes,on the other hand; 
they are like dreams,and become true by contraries; especially if you 
christen after the Trao thas the wildest flirt of my acquaintance hap 
~pens to be a Miss Prudentia....and the errantest virago,a Mrs Patience. 
The Graces are usually awkward gawkies,and the Belles...are a generation 
of frights(255). 
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Marie Collins Swabey,Comic Laughter. 
Will Rogers: "Our foreign policy is an open book---usually a check book" 
—when the figure of the honest broker is replaced by that of rich Unc- 
le Sam with a touch of the simpleton,we become aware of ‘the equivocation 
by which the promise of a laudatory phrase is converted into a jibe at 
our wasteful openhandedness. The Cigar-smoker's quip: “Anyone can give 
up smoking; I have done it myself a thousand times." It is the sense of 
contrariety that makes you laugh; and if you laugh from other causes,you 
laughter fails to be comic(3). While the ludicrous tend {simply Yo in- 
dicatethe referent(i.e. we refer to “experience of the lud ous" tath- 
er than to “the ludicrous rage has comic may designateceither 
the experience,the referent,or both(4 
The search for common characters among the things that actually make us 
laugh seems almost hopeless; for anything and everything may upon eccas- 
ion appear te do sos tickling,nervousness,relief from tension,nitrous 
oxide,etc.(7). The problem for sesthetic criticism is not simply what 
makes us laugh,but what is worth laughing at(8). Rudélf Carnap: "Actual- 
ly,a value statement is nothing else than a command in a misleading gram 
-matical form"(Philosophy and Logical Syntax,p.24). It is the perception 
of a lecal incongruity as incapable of truth or reality against the norm 
“ative background of a universal relevance that affords the basic satisf 
action of the comic perception. Thus,a comic mistake is possible,as 
when we laugh at what we take(13) to be a contradiction in the ebject 
which is not really present in it but arises from our faulty understandi 
~ing,as when the farmer on first seeing a giraffe exclaimed "There ain't 
no such animal." Most Jokes involve logical fallacies,although not all 
logical fallacies arejokes(14). Experience of the comic is rooted in the 
principles of consistency according to which everything is either a or 
non—a and not both,at the same time in the same respect(15). Countless 
material fallacies(e.g. equivocation or ja reek are laughable(e.g. 
“Aristotle said that all men are rational. Nothing was said about woman" 


Laughable incongruities may also be obtained by viewing the same objects 
from 2 or more epposing standpoints at the same time with a consequent 
collison of categories(e.g. Carl Sandburg: "The People,Yes": "Of a sky- 
scraper so tall stony fo to put hinges/0n the two tep stories se as to 

" 


let the moon go ‘cy")(19). Much of the stock if trade of literary droll- 
ery is to be found in contradictions between different universes of dis- 
course employed in narration(in this case the distances involved in ast- 
ronomy and these involved in architecture). Another class of ¢omic ingon 
-gruities arises not from conflicts due to the peculairities of alternat 
“ive fields but from a contradiction between the content of a thought an 
and its form in an unrestricted sense as involving the basic logic commo 
on to all worlds. Such contradictions differ from the contrarieties ari 
-singwithin the subject matter of optionally chosen fields in that the 
content,by conflicting with the most general principles,is seen to be 
self-refuting on formal logical grounds(e.g. The “last words of the man 
on the gallows: "This will certainly be a lesson te me"; Sandburg's yarn 
©f the man "so tall he had to climb a ladder to shave himself"; the man 
who looked into the window te see if he was home; the man who,in answer 
to the question whether he was married or unmarried,replied,"Neither ,3& 
I'm just experimenting")(20). 
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Meredith: "The test of true comedy is that it shall awaken thoughtful 
laughter"(An Essay on Comedy,in Wylie Sypher,ed. Comedy,1956,p.47). He 
should use his head to save his heels(27). Whereas wit is contributed by 
persons of unusual’ powers,perception of the comic has its source in every 
—day men and the preuplaa)s In the Philebus,47-50,Plato discusses the rel 
-ationship between the absence of self-knowledge and the comic. We are 
never ridiculous except in some point that remains hidden from our own 
consciousness,since the consequence would be that we could never see the 
comic in ourselves but only observe it in others. Often the contradict- 
ions or distortions inhere in our natures beyond redemption,irremovable 
---as with the medieval jester who was a dwarf,a(36) hunchback,or a fool, 
yet who knew anc emphasized his deficiencies for professional purposes ir 
his antics(37). What started as analogy in many fields—-man as like a 
machine---now threatens to be taken for identity. In the view of cybern- 
etics and other recent sciences,man is himself a machine. The "mechanical 
brein",one of the great incentions of the age,can simulate,it is said, 
the self-regulatory processes of logical thinking. Is this a laughing ma- 
tter?(39) The comic inheres not in mere distortion(one hardly laughs at 
the distortions of El Greco or Blake) but in the ocntradiction suggested 
between what is and what isn't; we laugh at the incongruous apercu of 
what is at once true of the man's essence and false to his factuality(41) 
"A fine friend you are!" understood as a reproach,or "Nice weather we are 
having!" said during a heavy downpour,illustrates irony(45). Kierkegaard 
t's treatment of irony is the most valuable after that of Socrates in Eu- 
thydemus. To Kierkegaard irony is not only a method and figureof speech 
but a level of human experience and an outlook upon life(51). Irony const 
-itutes the boundary between the aesthetic and the ethical level of exist 
-ence,while humor the boundary that separates the ethical from the relig- 
ious(Concluding Unscientific Postscript,tr. David F.Swenson and Walter 
Lowrie,p.448). At the aesthetic stage men fail to challenge appearances,t 
ask whether things are really what they seem(52). With irony as the sense 
of the vanity of existence,the individual becomes a subjective thinker, 
troubled with doubts(53). "To believe an ideality on the word of another 
is like laughing at a joke because someone has said that it was funny, 
not because one has understood it"(p.289). In Either/Or we are told how 
the aesthetic man is granted by the assembled gods the favor of a wish. 
After due thought the wish that he asks for is that "he may always have 
the laugh on his side." To him the world appears full of flaws and absurd 
-ities; he has come to doubt its beliefs and culture. Nevertheless,he has 
not committed himself completely to the ethical. He remains contemplative 
standins on the brink. He is too negative(55). Detachment may be carried 
ee: far nas to find: comical what is fatally ruinous to oneself as the dino- 
saurs in the ballet who "quipped and winked/It's kind of fun to be extn 
inct"(57). In Huxley's Brave New Worl: “everyone belongs to everyone el- 
se" , Hihly effective techniques of suggestion have been provided,includ- 
ing infant conditioning, sleep teaching (hypnopaedia) and drugs so that the 
citizens,without any feeling of being coerced,come to live their chains. 
A scientific caste system(64). 

Unlike humor,the meaning of wit(like that of satire) attaches primarily 
to its expression,and cannot be attached to objects,happenings,or situat- 
ionsapart from it(69). The wit of the Irishman's bull ‘about his having 
visited a desert island where the hand of man had never set foot(70). 
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Winston Churchill's celebrated instance of beating Bernard Shaw to the 
verbal draw. Shortly before the opening of one of his plays,Shaw,it is 
reported,sent Churchill a pair of tickets with a note saying,"Come to my 
play and bring a friend,if you. have a friend. Churchill sent back the tic 
-kets with the message,"I'm busy for the opening,but I'll come on the se- 
cond night,if there is a second night." Shakespeare, master in dialogue 
at this tennis or shuttlecock kind of wit,speaks of "a set of wit well 
play'd"(Love's Labour Lost,V.ii.29)(74). According to Mark Twain,the hum 
~orous story depends mainly on the manner of the telling rather than the 
content: "To string incongruities and absurdities together in a wandering 
and sometimes purposeless way,and seem innocently unawarethat they are 
absurdities,is the basis of the...Art"("How to Tell a Story")(90). Kierke 
-gaardt "I am not a religious individual,but solely a humorist" (Concludirz 
-ing Unscientific Postscript,p.448). The ethical stage is a struggle 
through which a man becomes (94) increasingly aware of his own and others! 
failures in comparison with what ought to be. At the closeof the stage, 
he comes to know himself as a guilty being. “Humor is the last stage of 
existential inwardness before faith"(ib.,p.259)(95). "I am a Janus bifr- 
ons; I laugh with one face,I weep with the other. But humor is also the 
joy which has overcome the world" (Journals,July 9,1837,in Bretall,A Kier! 
-kegaard Anthology,p.8)(96). "In poverty I see the tragedy that an immor- 
tal soul suffers,and the comedy that it all turns on two shillings" (Stag- 
es on Life's Way,tr.Walter Lowrie,p.418)(102). 

Many jokes turn upon the fallacy of identifying alternatives that are me1 
-ely exclusive of each other for those that are exclusive,of mistaking 
contraries for contradictories,as when the Sunday school teacher,inquir- 
ing of the little boy whether he would rather go to heaven or hell,is 
startled by the answer,"I'd rather stay right here"(112). Sometimes a 
comical effect is achieved by the attempted joint assertion of opposites: 
"Top is bottom/Black is white/Far is near/And day is night.//Big is litt] 
-e/High islow/Cold is hot/And yes is no"(Orwell,Nineteen Eighty-four}(11é 
The sceptical father says to his son,"My boy,never say you're certain of 
anything. The wise man is always doubtful." “Are you sure of that,father 
2" “Yes,I‘'m certain of it." Sometimes the comic assertions are singular 
or wholly self-referent in their contradiction(e.g.,Mencken's remark of 
Gertrude Stein: "She has no ideas and she can't express them"; the hold- 
up mans "If you move,you're a dead man"---the precisionist professors "On 
the contrary,if I move it shows I'm alive"). At other times they have an 
extra-reference,involving the assertion of a whole contradicted by the 
case under it(e.g. Groucho Marx: "I wouldn't join a club that would have 
me for a member(116); a professor hearing a noise under his bed called 
out "Who is that?" Receiving the answer,"Nobody," he turned comfortably 
on his side murmring,"Well,I thought I heard somebody"})(117). Comic seli 
-refutation may take the form of a play upon the law of identity(e.g. the 
equivocation in the clerk's query to the customer in the Travel Agency: 
"Can you give me a rough idea of how much you are prepared to spend over 
what you are prepared to spend?"). It may turn upon a violation of the 
law of excluded middie(e.g. the man sued on the charge of his dog having 
bitten a neighbor: “In the first place,I have no dog. And I have 8 other 
reasons just as good." He appears unaware that any addition to his first 
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reason undercuts or refutes his case)(116). The old class room jest about 
all men being mortal but George Eliot net being so,since she was not a 
man(119). 
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H erman Melville,Moby Dick er the Whale(Cassell,1930). 
xbracte:—"fhe-great Leviathan that maketh the seas-te seethe like boil 
Zing pan"(Lord Bacon's Version of the Psalms)(xviii). "The mighty whales 
which swim in a sea ef water,and have a sea of oil swimming in them" (Fu- 

ller's Profane and Hely State)(xix). "Se close behind some promontory 
lie/fhe huge Leviathans to attend their prey,/And give no chace,but swal 
-low in the fry,/Which through their gaping jaws mistake the way" (Dry- 
“den's Annus Mirabilis)(xx). "'There she blows,' was sung out from the 


mast+head"(J.Ross Browne's Etchings of a Whaling Cruise)(xxviii). ” 
ChelsLet the mest absent-minded of men AS in- his deepest reveries 
stand that man on his legs,set his feét a-going,and he will infallibl 


-y lead yeu to water,if water there be in all that region....Yes,as ever 
-y one knows meditation and water are wedded for est À purse is but 
a rag unless you have semething in it(4). The act of peying-is perhaps 
the most uncomfortable infliction that the two orchard thieves entailed 
upon us. But being paid——what will compare with it?(6). 
Ch.2: Let them talk of their oriental summer climes of everlasting conser 
-vateries; give me the privilege of making my own summer with my coals 
(14). 
Ch.3t And that harpeen——se like a cerkscrew now—-was-flung in Javan sY 
seas,and run away with by a whale,years afterwards slain off the Cape of 
Blanco. The original iron entered nigh the tail ,end,like a restless need 
-le sojourning in the body ef a man,travelled full 40 feet,and at last 
-was found imbedded in the hump({18}. No man prefers to sleep two in a 
bed. In fact,you would a good deal rather not sleep with your own broth- 
er. I don't know how it is,but peaple like te be private when they are 
sleeping(22). The landlord: "I'm sorry I cant spare ye a tablecloth for 
a mattress,and it's a plaguy rough beard here"——feeling of the knots 
and notches. He set to planing away at my bed. The shavings flew right ar 
and teft} till at last the plane-iren came bump against an indestructibl 
-e knot. The landlord was near spraining his wrist....and I did now know 
how all the planing in- the world could make eider down ef a pine plank 
(23). To be surè,it might be nothing but a good coat of tropical tann- \}; 
ing; but I never heard of a hot sun's tanning a white man into a purplis: 
yellow one. Had not the stranger stood between me and the door,I would 
have bolted out of it quicker than ever I bolted a dinner(30). "Me sabb- 
ee plenty"—-grunted Queequeg(34). I don't fancy having a man smokingin 
“bed with me. It's dangerous. Besides,I aint insured(35). j 
Ch.4: Upon waking next morning about daylight,I found Queequeg's arm 
thrown over me in the most loving and affectionate manner. You had almos 
thought I had been his wife(36). For though I tried to move his arm—--un 
-tock his bridegroom clasp——yet;sleepins as he was,he still hugged me ti 
tightly,as though naught but death should part us twain(38). 
Ch:6::No tuwn-bred dandy will compare with a eountry—bred.ene—-—I mean 
a downright bumpkin dandy(46). Yesy all these brave houses and flowery 
gardens came from the Atlantic,pacific,jend Indian oceans. One and all, 
they were harpooned a nd dragged up from the bottom of the sea. In New 
Bedford, fathers; they say, give whales for—dewers to-their daughters(47). 
Ch.7: Each silent worshipper seemed pruposely sitting apart from the oth 
—t¥,as if cath silent trier were insular and tnceomuntcable. The 6haplai 
had not yet arrived; and there these silent islands of men and women sat 
steadfastly eyeing several marble tablets(49). Oh! ye whose dead lie 
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purted beneath the green grass; who-standins among fiowers can-say-—her 
-e,here lies my beloved; ye know not the desolation that broods in bosoms 
like these(51). ; 
Ch.XI: A sleeping apartment should never be furnished with a fire,which i 
is one of the luxurious discomforts of the rich. For the height of this 
sort of deliciousness is to have nething but the blanket between you and 
your snugness and the cold of the outer airs fhen there you lie like the 
one warm spark in the heart of an arctic crystal....Because no man can 
ever feel his own identity aright except his eves be closed; as if dark- 
ness were indeed the proper element of our essences,though light be more 
congenial to our clayey part(77). i 
Ch.XV: ..ethe porch of the inn,under a dull red lamp swinging there,that 
„looked much like “an injured eye(95),,#" 
Ch.XVI: Captain Peleg: "Clap eye on Captain Ahab,young man,and thou wilt 
find that he has only one leg." "What do you mean;sir?- Was the other one 
lest by a whale?" "Lost by a whale! Young man,eome nearer to me: it was 
devoured,chewed up,crunched by the monstrousest parmacetty that ever chi} 
-ped a boat! "(104) 
Ch. XVII: I cherish the greatest respect towards everybody's religious ob- 
ligations,never mind how comical,and could not find it in my heart to 
undervalue even a congregation of ants worshipping a toadstool; or those 
other creatures #m certain parts of our earth,who with a degree of foot- 
manism quite unprecerented in other planets,bow down before the torse of 
-a deceased landed proprietor merely on account ef the inordinate possess 
-ions yet owned and rented in his name(118).-Hell is an idea first born 
on an undigested’ apple—dumpling(124). 
Ch. XIX: A confluent small-pox had in all directions flowed over his face 
(132). He was nothing but a humbug,trying to be a bugbear(135). 
Ch.XXH: Quecqueg put his hand upon the sleeper's rear,as though‘feeling 
if it was soft enough; and then,without more ado,sat quietly down there. 
"Gracious! Queequeg,don't sit there," said I. “Oh! perry dood seat," 
said Queequeg,"my country way; won't hurt his face"(143}e He gave me to 
understand that,in his land,owing to the absence of Sttees and sofas of 
, peal! sorts,the kings chiefs,and great people generally were in the cust- 
Koy som of fattening some of the lower orders for ottomans; and to furnish a 
ye" house comfortably in that respect,you had only to buy 8 or 10 lazy ferl- 
ows,and lay them round in the piers and alcoves. Besides,it was very con 
-venient on an excursions; much better than those garden-chairs which are 
convertible into walking-sticks(144). aca 
Ch.XXIV: Doubtless one leading reason why the world declines honoring 
us whalemen,is this: they think that,at best,our vocation amounts to a 
butchering sort of business(154). For many years past the whale-ship 
has been the pioneer in ferreting out the remotest and least known parts 
of the earth(155). Australia was given to the enlightened world by the 
whalemen. After its first blunder-borñ discovery by a Putchman,all other 
ships long shunned those shores as pestiferously barbarous; but the 
whaleship touched there(157). Who wrote the first account of our Leviath 
-an? Who but mighty Job? And who pronounced our glowing eulogy in Parlia 
ment? Who , but Edmund Burker(rssy. whaling ts tmpertatt by ord English 
statutory lew,the whale is declared "a royal fish"(159). 
Ch. ¥*VI: "I will have no man in my boat," said Starbuck,"who is not afr- 
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afraid_of_.a.sh. " Py this,he seemed to mean, not only that the most re> 
liable and useful courage was that “which arises from the fair estimat- _ 
ion of the encountered peril,but that an utterly fearless man is a far 
more dangerous comrade*than a coward(163). 
Ch. XXVIII: You would almost as soon have expected Stubb to turn. out of 
his bunk without his nose as without his pipe(169). There was a corporea) 
humility in looking up at him; and a white man standing before him seem- 

- ed a white flag come to beg truce of a fortress. This imperiel negro Dag 
-goo moved about the decks in all the pomp of 6 feet 5 in his socks(173). 
Ch.XXIX: The warmly cool,lcear,ringing,perfumed overflowing, redundant 
days,were as crydtal goblets.of Persian sherbet, heaped up-——flaked up, 
with rose-watér snow..:..For sleeping men,'twas hard to choose between 
such winsome days and such seducing nights(180). To Ahab's- wearied mates, 
seeking repose within six inches of his ivory heel,such would have been 
the reverberating crack and din of .that.bony.sten,that..their dreams 
would have been of the crunching teeth of sharks{8k). Stubb: "Think 

> not,is my llth commandment; and sleep when you can,is my 12th"(184). 
Che XXXI; Stubb to Flasks "It was not much of an insult,that kick from 
Ahab. Ty, thinks I,'what's the row? It's not a real leg,only a false 
leg.! And there's a mighty difference between a living thump and a dead 
thump. That's whet makes a blow from the hand ,RALAK, 50 times more savage 
to bear than a blow from a cane. The living member——that makes the livir 
-ing insult,my little man(187)....'What's his leg now,but & cane-—a 
whalebone cane» Yes," thinks I,'why,the end of it---the foot part—-what 
a small sort of‘end it is;.whereas,if. a broad-footed farmer kicked,there 
ts a devilish broad insult. But this insult is whittled down to a point 
only.! eeeThe old merman said to me in my dream(188)s 'No,you were kicked 
by a great man,and with a beautiful ivory leg. Stubb. It's an honor; I 
consider it an honor....In old England the greatest lords. think it great 
glory to be slapped by a queen,and made garter-knights of *..."(189). 
Che XXII: Cetology,or the science of whales(191). A11 other fish are lung 
“less and cold-blooded. A whale is a spouting fish with a horizontal tail 
eeecAll the fish familiar te landsmen have not a flat,but a vertical ,or 
up-and-down tail(194). s% 
Ch. XXXIV: Over_his—ivoryminlaid-cabin=table Ahbab presided....in his own 
proper turn,each officer waited te be served(214 cee Flask wes-the Last 
person down at the dinner,and Flask is the first man up. Consider! For. 
hereby Flask's dinner was badly jammed in point of time. Starbuck and:Str 
Stubb_beth had the start ef him; and yet they also have the: privilege of 
lounging in the rear. If Stubb even,who is but a peg hirher than Flask, 
happens. to have but e small appetite,and soon shows symptoms of cenclud— 
ing his repast,then Flask msut bestir himself,he will not yet more than 
three mouthfuls that days for it is against holy usage for Stubb to pre- 
cede Falsk to the deck. Therefere it was that Flask once admitted in pri 
-vate,that ever since he had arisen to the dignity of an officer,from 
that moment he had never known what it was to be otherwise than fungry, 
more-or-less -For what he ate. did not. s0.amch.relieve his hunger,as keep 
it immortal in him(215). Now Ahab and his three mates formed what may be 
called-the-firattablo-in the Peaued's oabin.-After their departure , taki- 
ing place in inverted order to their arrival,the cnavas cloth was cleared 
And then the three harpooners weré bidden to the feast. While their mast 
~ers,the mates,seemd afraid of the sound of the hinges of their own jaws, 
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the harpooners chewed their food with such à relish that there was a 
report to it(2i6). . ; 

Ch.XXXV: The stander of the mast-head loses his identity; takes the 
mystic ocean at his feet for the visible image of that deep,blue,bottom 
-less soul,pervading mankind and natures and every strange,half-seen, 
gliding,beautiful thing that eludes him,every dimly—discovered,uprising 
fin of some undiscernible form,seems to him the embodiment of those elui 
-ive thoughts that only people the soul by continually flitting through 
it. There is no life in thee,now,except that recking life imparted by. 
a gently rolling ship; by her,borrowed from -the sea; by the sea,from the 
inscrutable tides of God. But while this sleep,this dream is on ye, 


Ch.XXXVI: "D'ye mark him,Flask?" whispered Stubbs; “the chick that's in 
him pecks the shell, T'will soon be out"(231). "Captain Ahab," said 
Tashtego,"that white whale must be the same that some ‘call Moby Dick" 
(233). Ahab cried: "It was Moby Dick that dismasted mes Moby Dick that 
brought me to this dead stump I stand on now"(234). Ahab: "All visible 
objects,man,are but as pasteboard masks. fut in each event—-in the liv- 
ing act,the undoubted deed---there,some unknown but still reasoning 
thing puts forth themouldings of its features from behind the unreason- 
ing mask. If man will strike,strike through the mask! Hew can-‘the pris- 
oner reacj outside except by thrusting through the wall? Te me,the white 
whale is that wall,shoved near to me"(236). 
CheXL: Maltese Sailor: "Who but a fool would take his left hand by his 
right,and say to himself,how d'ye do? Partners! I must have partners!" 
(256); 5th Nantucket Sailor: "What's that I saw-—-lightning? Yes." Span- 
ish Sailor: "No; Qazwoo showing his teeth."'Daggoo: "White skin,white 
liver!" Spanish Sailor: "Big frame,small spirit!"(255) 
Eh{XLI: Fabulous rumors naturally grow out of the very body of all surp- 
rising terrible events,-—as the smitten tree gives birth to its fungi 
(260). It cannot be much matter of surprise that some whalemen should 
go still further in their superstitions; declaring Moby Dick not only 
ubiquitous,but immortal(for immortality ïs but ubiquity in time); that 
though groves of spears should be planted in his flanks,he would still 
swim away unharmed; or if indeed he sould ever be made to spout thick 
blood,such a sight would be but a ghastly decvptèons for again in unensa 
-nguined billows hundreds of leagues away,his unsullied jet would once 
more be seen. A peculiar snow-white wrinkled forehead,and a high,pyramid 
—al white hump(264). Ahab had: dashed at the whale,blindly seeking with 
a six inch blade to reach the fathom-deep life of the whale. Suddenly 
sweeping his sickle-shaped lower jaw beneath him,Moby Dick had reaped 
away Ahab's leg,as a mower a blade of grass in the field(266). Ever sine 
that fatal encounter,Ahab had cherished a wild vindictiveness against 
the whale....he at last came to identify with him,not only all his bodi- 
ly woes,but all his intellectual and spiritual exasperations. The White 
Whale swam before him as the monomaniac incarnation of all those malic- 
ious agencies which some deep men feel eating in them....That intangible 
8 g y whi as ee e beginning heb-did-not a down 
and worship it...but deliriously transferring its idea to the abhorred 
White Whale,he pitted himself,all mutilated,against it....All truth 
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with malice in its all’ that eracks the sinews and cakes the brain;..eall 
evil,to crazy Ahab,were visibly personified,and made practically assail 
mathe in Meby Dick. He piled upon the whale's white hump the sum of all 
the general rage and hate felt by his whole race from Adam down(267). 
Human madness is oftentimes a cunning and most feline thing. When you 

- think it fled,it may have but become transfigured into some still subtl 
er form....In that broad madness,not ont jot of his great natural int- 
ellect had perished. That before living agentfsicypow became the! living 
instrument. If such a furious trope may stand,his special lunacy storm- 
ed his general sanity,and carried (268) aaa turned all its cercentrat 
-ed cannon upon its own mad mark(269). 

Ch.XLII: It was the whiteness of. the whale that abeve all things appalle 
~ed me. Though in many natural “ebjects whiteness refiningly enhances 
beauty,as if imparting some special virtue of its own,as in marbles, ja— 
ponicas,and pearls; and though various nations have in some way recogn- 
ised a certain reyal pre-eminence in this hue {272 )ÿ...and though this 
pre-eminence in it applies to the human race itself,giving the white 
man ideal mastership over every dusky tribe; and though,besides all 
this,whiteness has been even made significant of gladness,for among the 
Romans a white stone marked-a joyful days; and though in other mortal 
sympathies and symbolizings,the same hue is made the emblem of many 
touching,noble things-—the innocence of brides,the benignity of age 
(273)3...yet for all these accumulated associations,with whatever is 
sweet,and honorable,and sublime,there yet lurks an elusive something in 
the innermost idea of this hue,which strikes more of panic to the soul 
than that redhess which affrights in blood. This elusive quality it is, 
which causes the thought of whiteness,when divorced from wore kindly 
associations,and coupled with any object terrible in itself,to heighten 
that terror a the furthest bounds. Witness the white bear of the poles, 
and the white shark of the tropics; what but the smooth,flaky whiteness 
makes then the transcendant horrors they are? (274) What is it that in th 
the Albino man so peculiarly repels and often shocks the eye,as that 
sometimes he is loathed by his own kith and kin!(276) But thou sayest,me 
-thinks this white-lead chapter about whiteness is but a white flag hunt 
eut from a craven soul (281). Or is it,that as in essence whiteness is 
not so much e color as the visible absence of color,and at the same 
time the concrete of all colors; is it for these reasons that there is 
such a,dumb blanimess,full of meaning,in a wide landscape of snows——a 
colorless,all-color of atheism from which we _shrink? (282)¥ 

€hiXLIV: .:.when all possibilities would become probabilities,and,as 
Ahab fondly thought,every possibility the next thing to certainty(289). 
God help thee,old man,thy thoughts have created a creature in thee; and 
he whose intense thinking thus makes him a Prometheus; a vulture feeds 
upon thet heart for ever; ithat vulture the very creature he creates(292' 
Ch.XLV: For God's sake,be economical with mmr lamps and candles! not a 
vallon you Aus at least one drop of man's blood was spilled for it 


299) Very good; but there is more coming. Some weeks later,the Commo— 
dore set sail in this immr:epnable craft for Valparaiso. But he was 
stopped on the way by a portly Sperm Whale,that begged a few hiomentss / 
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confidential business with him. That business consisted in fetching the 
Commodore's craft such a ‘thwack, that with his pumps going he made straigt 
for the nearest port to heave down and repair(300). 

Ch.XLVI: Starbuck's body and Starbuck's coerced will were Ahab's,so long 
as Ahab kept his magnet at Starbuck's brains still he mew that fer all 
this the chief mate,in his soul,abhorred his captain's auest(306).. Nor 
was Ahab unmindful of another thing. In times of strong emotion mankind 
disdain all base considerations; but such times are evanescent. The per- 
manent constitutional condition of the manufactured man,thought Ahab,is 
sordidness....For even the high lifted and chivalric Crusaders of old 
times were not content to traverse 2000 miles of land to fight for their 
holy sepulchre,without comuitting burelaries picking pockets,and gaining 
other pious perouisites by the way (308). 

-Ch.XLVII: "There she blows! there! there! there! she blows! she blows!" 
(312). ae | 
ŒRYXEVIII: The brief suspended agony of the boat,as it would tip for an 
instant on the knife-like edge of the sharper waves, that almost seemed th 
‘threatening to ‘cut it in two; the sudden profound din into the watery 
glens and hol 1 ows (324). They heard an enormous wallowing sound as of 50 
elephants stirring in their litter(326). A push of scalding vapor shot 
up nearby; something rolled and tumbled like an earthquake. beneath use. 
The whole crew were half suffocated as they were tossed heltcr-skelter. 
into the white curdling cream ef the squall....The whole squall roared,fo 
forked,and crackled around us like a white fire upon the prairie,in 
which,unconsumed,we were burning; immortal in these jaws of death! (327) 
CheLI: This midnight-spout had almost grown a forgetten thing,when,some 
days after,lo! at the same silent hour,it was akain announced: again it 
was descried by all; but upon making sail to overtake it,once more it 
disappeared as if it had never been(338). The silent ship,as if manned 
by painted sailors in wax,day after day tore on through all the swift mad 
“ness and gladness of the demoniac waves(341). 

Ch.LV:The huge corpulence ef that monster on Hogarth's "Perseus Descend- 
ing" undulates on the surface,scarcely drawing one inch of water(380). In 
Captain Colnett's "A Voyete round Cape Horn into the South Seas" is a 
picture of a "Spermaceti whale,drawn by scale from one killed on the 
coast of Mexico,Aug.1793." It has an eye which applied,according to the 
accompanying scale,to a full grown Sperm Wahle, Toui d_meke the eye of 
that whale a bow-window some 5 feet long. Ah,my gallant captaia,why did 
you not give us Jonah looking out of that eye? In the abridged London 
edition of Goldsmith's "Animated Nature" (1807), there are plates of an 
alleged "whale"... This unsightly whale looks`much like an amputated sow 
(382). Most of the scientific drawings have been taken from the stranded 
fish; and these are about as correct as a drawing of a wrecked ship,with 
broken back,would correctly represent the noble animal itself in all its 
undashed pride of hull and spars. fhough elephants have stood for their 
full-lengths,the living keviathan has never yet fairly floated himself 
for hispprtrait. The living whale,in his full majesty and significance, 
is only to be seen at sea in antavhousble re and afloat the vast 
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with-ellJeremyle-other-leadinepersonal—cherneteristiess—yet—nothing of 
this kind could be inferred from any Leviathan's articulated bones.... 
This peculiarity is displayed in the side fin,the bones of which almost 
exactly answer to the bones of the human hand,minus only the thumb. This 
fin has 4 regular bene-fingers...But all these are permanently lodged in 
their fleshÿvcoverièus “However recklessly the whale may sometimes serve 
us," said humerous Stubb ene day,'the can never be truly said te handle . 
us without mittens" (384). 

Ch.LVil: An ancient-Hawaiian wer-club er spear-paddle,;in its full mltipl 
-icity and elaboration of Se éd is as great a trophy of human perserer— 
ance as a Latin lexicen(393). s 
Ch.LXs The clam is but the wrapper and envelope of the storm; and contain 
it-in-itself,as the seemingly harmless rifle holds the fatal powder, and 4 
the ball,and the explosion; so the graceful repose of the line,as it sil- 
ently serpentines about the oarsmen before being brought into actual play 
~--this is a thing which carries more of true terror than any other aspec 
ofthis dangerous affair. But why say more? All--men-live-enveloped in 
whale-lines. All are born with halters round their necks; but it is only 
when-causht in the swift,sudden- turn of death,that-mortals realize the 
silent,subtle,ever-present perils of life. And if you be a philosopher, 
though seated in the whale—boat,;you would not at heart feel one whit more 
of terror,than though seated before your evening fire with a poker,and no 
not a harpoon,by your side(408). 

ChiLXI: The waves,too,nodded their indolent crests; and across the wide 
trance of the sea,east nodded te west,and the sun over allo.s..But lazily 
undulating in the trough of the sea,and ever and anon tranquilly spouting 
his vapory jet,the whale looked like a portly burgher smoking his pipe of 
a warm afternoon(#10). Presently,as we thus glided in chase,the monster 
perpendicularly flitted his tail 40 feet into the air,and then sank out 
of sight like a tower swallowed up. Though a-narently the most massive, 
the whale's enormous head is by far the most bouyant part about him(411). 
The line blisteringly passed through and through both of Stubb's hands, 
from which the hand-cloths hed accidentally dropped(412}. It was like 
holding an enemy's sharp two0edged sword by the bladx,and that enemy all 
the -time—striving to wrest it out of your clutch. hole Atlantics and Pac 
-ifics seemed passed as they shot on their way,till at length the whale 
somewhat slackened his flight(413). Stubb,firmly planting his kneefin 

the clumsy cledt,darted dart after dart into the flying fish; at the word 
of-command;the boat al'ternately sterning out of the way of the whale's 
horrible — eee then ranging up for another things The rad tide now 


-ed bady rolled not in brine but in a ead shieh panded and seethed for 
furlongs behind in their wakes The sianting sun playing upon this crims- 
on pond in the sea,sent back its reflection into every face,so that they 
ali- gtowed to each other like red men. And all the while,jet after jet 

of white smoke was agonizingly shot from the spifacle of the whale,and ve 
—hement-puff-after puff- from the mouth of the excited headsmans When reac 
-hing far over the bow,Stubb slowly churned his long sharp lance into the 
£istrsemt-kept—tt—thereeurefutty—churning-unt~chorning;ee-t?—vartiously 

seeking to feel after some gold watch that the whale might have swallowed’ 
and which he was fearful of breaking ere he could hook it out. But that 
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gold watch he sought was the innermost life of the fish. And now it is 
struck; for,starting from his trance into that unspeakable thing called 
his "flurry",the monster horribly wallowed in his blood,overwrapped him- 
self in impenetrable,mad,boiling spray(414)....And now abating in his 
flurry,the whale once more rolled into view; surging from side to side; 
spasmodically dilating and contracting his spout-hole,with sharp,cracking 
agonized respirations. At last,gush after gush of clotted red gore,as if’ 
it had been the purple lees ef red wine,shot into the frighted air; and í 
falling back .again,ran dripping down his motionless flanks into the sea. 
His heart had burst! (415). 
Ch.LXIIIs Out of the trunk,the branches grow; out of them,the twigs. So, 
in productive Tr aces the charters AID: 
Ch.LXIVs "A steak,a steak,ere I sleep! YouyDagsoo! overboard you go,and 
cut me one from his small!" Nor was Stubb the only banaueter on whale's 
flesh that night. Mingling their mumblings with his own mastications,,. 
thousands on thousands of sharks,swarming round the dead Leviathan, smacki 
-ingly feasted on its fatness (423). Sharks also are the invariable outri- 
ders of all slave ships crossing the Atlantic,systematically trotting 
alongside,to be handy in case a parcel is to be carried anywhere,or a dee 
-dead slave to be decently buried(424). 
CH.LXV: ...feed upon the creature that feeds his lamp,and,like Stubb,eat 
him by his own lig ht....Three centuries ago the tongue of the Right 
Whale was esteemed a sreat delicacy in France(431). Among his hunters at 
least,the whale would by ali hands be considered a noble dish,were there 
not so much of himy but when you come to sit down before a meat-nie 
nearly 100 feet long,it takes away your appetite....What further deprecat 
-es the whale as a civilized dish,is his exceeding richnesse..eLook at 
his hump,which would be as fine eating as the buffalo's(which is esteemec 
a rare dish),were it not such a solid pyramid of fat. But the spermaceti 
itself,how bland and creamy that is...yet far too rich to supply a subs- 
titute for butter (432). In the case of a small Sperm Whale the brains are 
accounted a fine dish. They are mixed vith flour (433). But Stubb,he eats 
the whale by its own light,does he? and that is adding insult to injury, 
is it? Look at voir kaif chandls there ay civilized and ehlightened mourn 
-man dining off that roast beef,what is that handle made of?---what but 
the bones of the brother of the very ox you are eating? And what do you 
pick your teeth with,after devouring that fat goose? With a feather of 
the same fowl. And with what quill did the Secretary of Society for the 
Suppression of Cruelty to Ganders formally indite his €arculars? It is 
only within the last month or two that the society vassed a resolution 
to patronize nothing but steel pens(434). 
Ch.LXVI:Any man unaccustomed to such sights,to have looked over the Pe- 
quod's side that night,would have almost thought the whole round sea was 
one huge cheese,and those sharks the masrots in it(436). 
Ch.LXVII: As the blubber envelopes the whale precisely as tie rind the 
orange,so “it is stripped off the body precsiely as an orange is sometimes 
stripped by spiralizing it(439). 


Ch.LXVIII: Tuat blubber is something of the consistence of firm,close- 

grained beef,but tougher,more elastic and compact, and ranges from 8 OF 

10 “and 15 inches in thickness(441). It is by reason of this cosy 
blanketing of his body,that the whale is enabled to keep himself comforta 
ble in all weathers,in all seas,times,and tides. True,other fish are 
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are found exceedingly brisk in those Hyperborean waters; but these,be 
it observed,are your cold-blodded,lungless fish,whose very bellies are 
refrigerators...3 whereas,like man,the whale has lungs and warm blood... 
how wonderful that he should be found at home,immersed to his lips for 1 
life in those Arctic waters! where,when seamen fell overboard,they are 
sometimes found,months afterwards,perpendicularly frozen into the (hearts 
of fields of ice,as a fly is found glued in amber....0h,man! admire and 
model thyself after the whale! Do thou,too,remain warm among ice. Do - 
thou,too,live in this world without being of it. Be cool at the equator; 
keep thy blood fluid at the Pole(44@). 

Ch.LXX: Consider that the whale has nething that can properly be called 
a neck; on the contrary,where his head and body seem to join,there,in 
that very place,is the thickest part of him. Remembeyalso,that the surg- 
eon must operate from above,some 8 or 10 feet intervening betceen him 
and his subject,endtthat subject almost hidden in a discolored,rolling, 
and oftentimes tumultuous and bursting sea(448). The Sperm Whale's head 
embraces nearly one third of his entire bulk(449). | 

Ch.L I: Now hands are wanted here,and then again hands are wanted the- 
ree There is no staying in any one places for at one and the same time 
everything has to be done everywhere. It is much the same with him who 
endeavours the description of the scene(461). Circumstances require 
that the harpooner shall remain on the whale till the whole stripping 
operation is concluded. Some 10 feet below the level of the deck,poor 
Queequeg flounders about,half on the whale and half in water. From the 
ship's steep side,I held him down there in the sea by a "monkey-rope". 
So that for better or for worse,we two,for the time,were wedded; and 
should Quecoueg sink to rise. no more,then both usage and honor demanded 
that ,instead of cutting the cord,it should drag me down in his wake (462 ) 
This situation of mine was the precise situation of every mortal that 
breathes; only,in most cases,he,one way or other,has his Siamese connex- 
ion with a plurality of other mortals. If your banker breaks,you snap} 
if your apothecary by mistake sends you poison in your pills,you die 
(463). Attracted by such prey as a dead whale,the otherwise miscellane- 
eusly carnivorous shark will seldom touch a man. Suspended over the side 
in one of the stages,Tshtego and Deggoo continually flourished over Quee 
-queg's head a couple of keen whale-spades,wherewith they slaughtered as 
many sharks as they could reach. They meant /Queequeg'’s best happiness,I 
admits; but in their hasty zeal to befriend him,and from the circumstance 
that both he and the sharks were at times half hidden by the blood-mudde 


head. From this peculiar sideway position of his eyes,it is plain that 
he can never see an object which is exactly ahead,no more than he can 
one exactly astern. In a word,the position of the whale's eyes corresp- 
onds to that of a man's ears; and you may fancy,how it would fare with 

i through your ears. It your bitter- 
est foe were walking straight towards you,with dagger uplifted in broad- 
day,you would not be able to see him,any more than if he were stealing 
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upon you from behind. In a word,you would have two backs,so to speaks; but 
at the same time,also,two fronts(side fronts}: for what is it that makes 
the front of a man~~-what,indeed,but his eves?(476) The head towers bet- 
ween the eyes like a great mountain separating two lakes in valleys. The 
whale,therefore,must see one distinct picture on this side,and another 
distinct picture on that side; while all between must,be profou-d darknes 
and nothinmess to him(477). fhe ear has no external leaf whatever; and 
into the hole itself you can hardly insert a auill,so wondrously minute 
is it. Is it not curious that so vast a being as the whale shouf see the 
world through so small an eye,and hear the thunder throurh an ear which i 
is smaller then a hare's? (479). À 

Ch.LX{V: Look at that hanging lower lin! what a huge sulk and nout is 
there! a sulk and pout,by the carpenter's measurement,about 20 feet long 
and 5 feet deep: a sulk and pout that will yield you some 500 gallons of 
oil and more(482). 

Ch.LXXVI: You observe that the mouth is entirely under the head,much in 
the same way,indeed,as though your own mouth were entirely under your 
chin. Moreover you observe that the whale has no external nose; and that 
what nose he has——-his spout hole—-is on the{486} top of his head; you 
observe that his eyes and ears are at the sides of his head,nearly one 
third of his entire length from the front. Wherefore,you must now have 
perceivéd that the front of the Sperm Whale's head is a dead,blind wall. 
Furthermore,you are now to consider that only in the extreme,lower,back— 
ward sloving vart of the front of the head,is there the slishtest vestige 
of bones and not till vou met near 20 feet from the forehead do you come 
to the full cranial development. So that this whole enormous honeless 
mass is as one wad. The severést pointed harpoon,the sharnest lance darte 
by'the strongest human arm,impotently rebounds from it. It is as though 
the forehead of the Sperm Whale wre paved with horses! hoofs(488). Unerr- 
ingiv impelling this head,impresnable,uninjurable wall,and this most bouy 
-ant thing within; there swims behind it all a mass of tremendous life, 
and all obdient to one volition,as the smallest insect(489). 


the head,and with a horrible oily gurgling,went clean out of sight! Look- 
ing over the side,they saw the before lifeless head throbhing and heaving 
just below the surface of the sea,as if that moment seized with some mom- 
entous idea; whereas it was only the poor Indian unconsciously revealing 
by those struggles the prilous depth to which he had sunk(496). Diving af 
-ter the slowly descending head,Qveecueg with his keen sword had made 
side lunges near its bottom,so as to scuttle a large hole there; then 
dropning his sworfd,had thrust his long arm far inwards and upwards,and se 
hauled out our poor Tash by the head. He averred,that upon first thrustin 
in for him,a leg was presented; but well knowing that that was not as it 
ought to be and might occasion great trouble;—--——he had thrust back the 
‘leg,and by a dexterous heave and toss,had wrought a somerset non the 
Indian; so that with the next trial,he came forth in the good old kay—- 
head foremost. Through the courage and great skill in obstetrics of Quee- 
oueg,the deliverance,or rather,delivery,of fashteso,was accomplished (498) 
Noy,hed Tshtego perished in that head,it had been a very precious perish- 
end daintéest of fragrant spermaceti 


ing; smothered in the very whitest 
Cie ; 
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Ch.LXXIX: Dash the nose from Phidias's marble Jove,and what a sorry rem— 
ainder!. Nevertheless,Leviathan is of so mighty a masnitude,all his propor 
-tions are so stately,that the same deficiency which in the scultptured 
Jove were hideous,in him is no blemish at all. Nay,it is an added srand- 
eur. A nose to the whale would have been impertinent....Your noble concep 
-tions of him are never insulted by the reflection that he has a nose to 
be pulled(501). In the great Sperm Whale,this high and mighty god-like 
dignity inherent in the brow is so imaensely amplified,that gazing on it, 
in that full front view,you feel the Deity and the dread powers more forc 
-ibly than in beholding any other object in living nature. For you sec n 
no one point precisely; not one distinct feature is revealed; no nose,ey— 
es,ears,or mouth: no face; he has none,proper; nothing but that one broad 
firmanent of e forehead,pleated with riddles....in vrofile,you plainly 
perceive that horizontal,semi-crescentic denression in the forehead's 
middle,which,in man,is Lavater's mark of senius. But how? Genius in the 
Sperm Whale? Has the Sperm Whale ever written a boo,spoken a speech? No, 
his ee senius is declared in his doing nothing particular to prove it 
(502 

Ch.LXXXI: il ow vast,then,the burden of a whale,bearing on his back a col- 
umn of 200 fathoms of ocean! (515) When pierced even by so small a point a 
as a harpoon,a deadly drain is at once begun upon his whole arterial sys- 
tem; and when this is heightened by the extraordinary pressure of water 
at a great distance below the surface,his life may be said to pour from 
him in incessant streams....but pity ar vas none(517). For all his 

old age,and his one arm,nnd his blind eyes,he must die the death and be 
murdered,in order to light the gay bridals and other merry-makinss of 
men(518). 
Ch oLXXXIV: 


In a superh lofty arch the bright steel spans the foaming dis- 


Ch.LXXXV: The whale systematically lives, by inberrale, hin ful! hour and 
more(when at the bottom) without drawing a single breath(536)....For an 
hour or more,a thousand fathoms in the sea,he carries a surplus stock of 
vitality in him, just as the camel crossing the waterless desert carries 

a surplus supply of drink for future use in its four supplementary stom- 
achs(837)....in man,breathing is incessantly going on--—-one breath serv- 
ing for 2 or 3 pulsations only... But the = Whale breathes only about 
; as his spouts are “mixed with water,his sense of smell seems obliterated 
in him H e has no proper olfactories. But what does he want of them? No 
roses,no violets,no Colomne—water in the sea. As his wind-pipe open into 
the tube of his spoutins canal,he has no voice; unless you insult him by 
saying,that when he so ptrunnely rumbles,he talks throush the nose. But 
then again,what has the whale to say? Seldom have I known any profound 
being that had anything to say to this world,unless forced to stammer out 
something by way of getting a living(538). Even when coming into slight 
contact with the outer,vapory shreds of the jet,youyskin will feverishly 
smart. And I know one,who coming into still closer contact with the spout 
the skin peeled off his cheek and arm(540). The Sperm Whale is both pond- 
erous and profound. And j am convinced that from the heads of all ponder- 
ous profound beings,such as Plato,Pyrrho,the Devil ,Jupiter,Dante,and so 
on,there always goes up a certain semi-visible steam,while in the act of 
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had the curiosity to place a mirror before mes-and ere long saw reflected 
there,a curious involved worming and undulation in the atmosphere over my 
head. the invariable moisture of my hair,while plunged in deep thought, 
ey six cups of hot tea in my thin shingled attic,of an August noon 
541 e 
CH.LXXXVIs The tail comprises upon its upver surface alone,an area of at 
least 50 feet(542). In the tail the confluent measureless force of the 
whole whale seems concentrated to a point. Nor does this—-—its amazing st 
strength,at all tend to cripple the graceful flexion of its motions; whe- 
re infantileness of ease undulates through a Titanism of power(543). The 
tail never wrigsles. In man or fish,wriggling is a sign of inferiority. 
To the whale ,his tail is the sole means of propulsion. His side-fins only 
serve to steer by.‘While one Sperm Whale fights another Sperm Whale only 
with his head and jaw,nevertheless,in his conflicts*with man,he chiefly 
and contemptuously uses his tail(544). No ribs of man or boat can withste 
-stand it(545). For the mightiest elephant is but a terrier to Leviathan, 
so,compared with Leviathan's tail,his trunk is but the stalk of a lily. 
The most direful blow from the elephant's trunk were as the plavful tap 
of a fan,compared with the measureless crush and crash of the Sperm 
Whale's ponderous flukes(547). 
Ch.C: Ahab: "What is best let alone,that accursed thing is not always 
what least allures(635). He's all a magnet!"(636). 
Ch.CVIs While some natural enjoyments here! shall have no children born te 
them for the other world,but,on the contrary,shall be followed by the joy 
~childlessness of all hell's despair; whereas,some guilty mortal miseries 
shall still fertilely beget to themselves an eternally progressive proge- 
ny of griefs beyond the grave(667). s 
Ch.CIX; Starbucks "Thou hast outraged,not insulted me,Sir; but for that 
I ask thee not to beware of Starbuck; thou wouldst but laugh; but let 
Ahab beware of Ahab; beware of thyself,old man" (682). 
CHSCXXVIII: Ahab still stood like an anvil,receiving every shock,but wi- 
thout the least quivering of his own(761). 
CheCXXXIIIs: But suddenly as Ahab peered down into its depths,he profound- 
ly saw a_white(784) living spot no bigger than a white weasel ,with. wonder 
-ful celerity uprising,and magnifying as it rose,till turned,and then 
there were plainly revealed to long crooked rows of white,glistening 
teeth,floating up from the undisaoverable bottom(785). 
Ch.CXXXIV:The ship tore on; leaving such a furrow in the sea as when a 
cannon—batl ,missent,becomes a plough-share and turns up the level field 
(796). The Sperm Whale thus booms his entire bulk into the pure element 
of air....the torn,enraged waves hè shakes off,seem his mane(798). Ahab's 
yet unstricken boat seemed drawn up towards heaven by invisible wires,—- 
as,arrow-like, Shooting perpendicularly from the sea,the White Whale dash- 
his broad forehead against its bottom,and sent,turning over and over,inte 
the air(801). 
CHsGXXXV:. Starbuck: "Oh! Ahab,not too late is it,even now,the third day, 
to desiste See! Moby Dick seeks thee not. It is thou,thou,that madly seek 
-est himi" (815) Retribution,swift vengeance,eternal malice were in his 
whole aspect,and spite of all that mortél man could do,the solid white 
buttress of his forehead smote the ship's starboard bow(819). 
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of John Churton Collins(1912). 
one respect. ar rg Petre xas a tragedy---the uphill task 
of the man ane is ever ready to speak out and to face the conseauences. 
He lost sigh of all his own interests when he was on the war-path(vii). 
He evidently found a difficulty in keeping his head above weter. At one 
time he was reduced to addressing envelopes at 2s.6d. per 1000(23). 
"Carlye said that he had taken yp a volume by a creature who called her- 
self Quida,but who was better described by a monosyllable not mentioned 
in polite society....He had come across Middlemargh at a friend's house, 
‘found it neither amusing nor instructive,but just dull.‘ He didn't ‘be— 
lieve much in fiction either in Dickens or Scott or any of them'(44). He 
told me to read German---read German at once,they are above everything 
necessary" (46). "With Browning I was miserably disappointed; there was 
marked vulgarity about him,particularly in his accent and in the tone of 
his voice,& a certain indescribable savour of sycophancy of a man eager 
to be of a grade to which he did not belong"(48). "Swinburne said two 
good things of Sainte-Beuve---thet the excellence of his writing was 
always in an inverse ratio to the importance of his subject-matter: a 
great man he coul never dissect nor treat competently---a subject like 
-Musset's later writings he could manage admirably: secondly,that in most 
cases a man assuming a mask was never of’ course the real man,but in S.-B 
ts case the man was only real when he assumed a mask---this he said allu 
À -ding to his malignant anonymous libels in a Swiss newspaper"(50). 
Swinburne: "I had been looking for many days with an envious & an evil 
eye on the copy sent to Watts,and this comes in good time tò exorcise 
the devil which tempted me to break the 10th commandment"(51). 
Mark Pattison: "So when you call Me Master,it certainly seems to me that 
re si learnt more from you than I can possibly have given out to you” 
75 
"tEnglish Literature at the Universities' is perhaps in point of style 
the best thing I have written: it has certainly made a very great sensat 
+ion"(91). In order to exmeplify the need for a School of English Liter— 
ature,he had occasion to criticize sverely a book written by a prominent 
teacher at one of the universities(92)...the darling of the literary jou: 
-rnals(93). My father argued that a man and his book are apart: that if 
you attack a man's book,you do not attack the man. And he cited an examp 
-le: "One of the kindest friends I have ever had has been Mr Swinburne. 
But I believe...that his critical. opinions are often wild,unsound,and 
even absurd; that his prose style is still oftener intolerably involved, 
florid and diffuse....Now,having last year to review in the Quarterly ` 
Mr Symonds's Shakespeare's Predecessors(114),a work which illustrated th 
mischievous influence of Mr Swinburne's criticism andstyle---I wrote as 
severe an attack on Mr Swinburne as a critic and prose writer as I could 
possibly. devise. But I have yet to learn that Mr Swinburne considers me 
‘no gentleman’ etc." Now the reason that Swinburne was no less friendly. 
was simply because he. knew nothing of this criticism,and when he read, 
much to his surprise,the above argument,he at once sought out the articl 
referred to,and it infuriated him(115). "Darning cobwebs"(140). 
He had always been unwilling to apply for x professorship. He used to | 
would 
reply,"No,if you don't ask,they will think you don't want it"(174). 
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Passing a coffee-shop one day he saw in the window a series of about 25 
verse of doggerel in which the proprietor sought to advertise his two- 
penny dinners,drawing particular attention to the fatt of how vastly the; 
had improved on what they had been(apparently uhder the old proprieter) 
when "It was not an uncommon occurrence to scoop/Some two or three black 
-beetles out of the soup"(220). 

"The White Company isa classic"(222). "The contentions and arguments of 
the Baconians,so far from misleading any sane scholar,produce the same 
impressions on the mind as Mrs Gamp's curls-—those ‘bald old curls 

that could scarcely be called false,they were s0 very innocent of anythi: 
approaching to deception'—-~preduced on the eyes of their beholders" (223 
The lines in William Watson's poem,referring to Ireland,were suggested 
by Collins: “Beyond the fateful wave which from our side/Sunders the 
lovely and the lonely bride/Whom we have wedded,but have never won"(256) 
“What Mr Swinburne sees in one light in one mood,he sees in another 
light in another mood...He is at once the most ferocious of iconoclasts 
amd the most abject of idolaters(301)...."e overwhelms Byron with ribald 
abuse for precisely the same qualities which Hugo elicit from him the 
most fulsome eulogy"(292)(From the’ Quarterly Review,0ct.4835). 
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Last winter,after 49 years of absence,I was elected Professor of Poetry 
at Oxford,and was welcomed home as something of a returned prodigal. The 
Chair makes few demands on its occupants,part from 3 annual lectures whic 
I am allowed to concentrate in the Michaelmas term,thereby preserving my 
foreign domicile(vii). 
Poetic morals can surely be best discussed by poets who,in the course of 
their labours,suffer pricks of professional conscience at which a Muscov- 
-ite savant,or a bright young red-brick lecturer,cannot do more than 
guess. Ben Jonson,of glorious memory,allowed poets alone the faculty of 
judging poems; and few English School tutors have been practising poets. 
As Domingo Ortega,the veteran bullfighter,remarked the ether day(3): "Bul 
fighter critics ranked in rows/Crowd the enormous Plaza full; /But only 
one is there whe knows/And he's the man who fights the bull." Of course, 
to be a practising poet is not necessarily to be a good one. Nevertheless 
enly a poet of experience can hope to put himself in the shoes of his pre 
-decessors or contemporaries,and judge their poems by recreating technic- 
al and emotional dilemmas which they faced while at work on them. The me~ 
thod may be called "analeptic mimesis"; one slowly copies out the poem by 
„handas if it were a first draft of one's own. When the pen checks at a 
rd or a phrase,one becomes intuitively aware of laziness,doubt,stupid- 
M ity ,or some compromise with moral principle(4). The aerliest and clearest 
example of the ddicated poet is John Skelton,one of Oxford's greatest 
glories. What heightened my shock of delight was that nobody else,it seem 
#ëd,had felt as I did about him during the past 4 centuries(5). Rector of 
1 Diss in Norfold,he did not hesitate to take what was then called a "reme- 
Chiat for his celibate condition---a regular concubine---with whom he lived 
Chiari his(7).death,and by whom he had several children. The "Merry Tale 
hell kelten” may well be authentic: "Skelton went into the pulpit to preac 
said: ‘Vos estis,vos estis,’ that is to say: ‘Yoube,you be!' ‘And 
t be you? CRETE ETS say that you be a sort of kmaves....You have complained of 
to the bishop that I do keep a fair wench in my house. I do tell you 
a you had any fair wives,it were somewhat to help me at need. I am 
ge as you be. You have foul wives and I have a fair wench,of the 
Fr I have begotten a fair boy..." ‘Thou wife,’ said Skelton,'that hast 
| my child,be not afraid! Bring hither my child to me!' The which was done. 
Ari “And he, showing his child naked to all the parish saids ‘How say ye,neighb 
Ye yours all?...If that you exalt yourselves and cannot be contented that I 
ve my wench still,some of you shall wear horns..."(8). Apollonian poet- 
y ry is composed in the forepart of the mind: wittily,reasonably,always on 
<a preconceived plan,and derived from a close knowledge of rhetoric,proso- 
PIT vay Classical example,and contemporary fashion. Muse Poetry is composed at 
(22h the back of the minds an unaccountable product of a trance in which the 
f "emotions of love,fear,anger or grief are profoundly engaged,though at the 
I (OG? me timeppwerfully disciplined; in which intuitive thought reigns supra- 
logically,and personal rhythm subdues metre to its purposes. The effect 
j Mon readers of Muse poetry,with its opposite poles of ecstasy and melanch- 
ps olia,is what the French call a frisson,and the Scots call a "grue"(10). 
be honest: the refinement of quick,clean prose down the centuries,and 
ae Ath it the provision of countless sharper,brighter pleasures than were 
ever before aot. made the formal Apollonian “Rue a dead bore to all 
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earned the epprobrium ef two prime English Apollonians,Milten and Pope? 
(20). Good manners demand that visitors should respect the laws of what- 
ever society has couteously entertained them———court,university,public 
house or gipsy camp. Skelton,like Naaman,bowed in the House of Rimmon,his 
fingers humorously crossed. I piously follow his examples; and look with 
disgust on the so-called beatnik poets whose boast is that they conduct 
themselves with equal bad manners in all societies(23). Dedicated peots 
cannot exist in a vacuum,discarding all tredition,all knowledge,rejecting 
society(22). I believe that every poet should read our English Classics, 
master the main grammatic rules before daring to bend or break them... 
should experience not only the horrors of thwarted passion but,if he is 
fortunate,the tranquil love of an honest woman(23). To invoke posterity i 
is to weep on your own grave(24). t 
Today,secure in this captured benevolence(captatio benevolentřae),I shall 
deal with the Apollonian anti-poet,Skelton's precise opposite». Virgil has 
for 2000 years exercised an influence over Western culture out of all pro 
-portion to his merits either as a human being or as a poet. His perfect 


lack of originality,courage,humour,or eyen animal spirits,his pliability, 
his subservience——-these were the negative qualities which first comnende 
-ed him to government circles,and have kept him in public favour ever sin 
~ce(29). If his Greek was poor,this must be pardoned him; a course at Ath 
-ens would have been beyond the family's means———- and Oxford still lay in 
the womb of Time(30). In establishing his new metre,Ennius had to create 
a special poetic vocabulary of dialect or obsolete ferms to assist versif 
“ication. His trouble was that a number of “atin words were excluded by 
their scansion from the hexemeter. Because the word audiunt("they hear") 
cannot be used in a hexameter,third persons plural must always “perceive 
with their ears",instead of simply "hearing",or use the past tense(32). 
An "olde worlde" vocabulary,unnatural grammatic inversions,andpoetie lice 
-ence were among the many curses bequeathed to English Apollonian poetry 
by the Virgil cult(33). He never lampooned those in power. He bartered hi 
his talent for security. Nor did he ever invent where he could borrow; no 
copyright laws restrained him. Clever poets of the Establishment are stil 
Virgilian enough to conceal recondite Classical beauties in their works, 
for the well-read reader to greet with self-satisfied smirks (34). The omi 
-ssions from the Georgics are significant of complete disinterest in Virg 
~il's ostensible theme. When Varro gives advice on the care of asses,pigs 
and hens,Virgil hurriedly(40) turns the pages Maecenas will not consider 
such topics idyllic enough. Instead,he goes elsewhere to borrow a fine 
purple passage about race herses,although well aware that horses fermed n 
no part of peasant economy(41). The much-admired passage about Euryalus 
is poetically inept. Once blood has suffused Euryalus' limbs,the purple 
or scarlet colour of the flower should not be stressed; after all,his hea 
was uninjured,and would have gown pallid in comparison with his bloody 
limbs. Also,the simile is false: when the root of a plant has been sliced 
by a plough-share,its flower gradually droops; a lepped flower,however, 
has no chance to do soe The alternative simile of the poppy weighted down 
by rain comes straight from the Iliad,but Virgil spoils it,changing "“pop- 
py" te "poppies",which scan better. How hard to filch from Homer! (43)4. 
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Conticuere omnes,intentique ora tenebant (They kept silence and,being at- 
tentive,held their mouths )—-—why write the same thing in different ways? 
Cf also "They enclose chosen bodies of men in the sides of the wooden hor 
-se and fill the mighty central cavern with armed soldiers"(45); "the 
stomach being struck,the hollow interior makes a sound and the caverns 
groan",etc. One can't make out the wood the Torjan horse was really built 
of. It's fir in line 16,maple in line 112,oak in line 186,and pine in lin 
a58peadiocakadgmainnéns} sneh280.theamenffeadddnkgs numerous other examples 
-e 258,and oak again in line 280. I am offended by numerous examples of 
poetic bad manners,such as the verse-endings sanguine cretus and cum san- 


ine poscunt occurring close together,fatur ending one line and fatebor 
the next(46). 


Must I take you through all the corpus to prove that the Tudor poets had 
little thought for the women he celebrated save as beautiful ,complaisant 
bedfellows---no resiect for their mind,pride or sensibility. An snonymous 
poem in Tottel's Miscellany is put into a Court Lady's mouth: "The author 
whereof of a love song came,wrapped in a crafty cloak,/In will to force 
flaming fire where he could raise no smoke"(75). The ancient Irish friad 
"It is death to mock a poet,death to love a poet,death to be a poet"(79). 
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___ R.W.Chapman,The Portrait of a Scholar(1920). _ 


Johnson on Gilbert Walmsley: "His acquaintance with books was great,and 
what he did not immediately know,he could,at least,tell where to find." 
A natural aristocracy spoke in Ingram Bywater's bearing,to the exclus- 
ion of any mark of occupation(9). His copious memory was stored with the 
lapses of lesser scholars; many thought him preoccupied to excess with 
minutiae of idiom,inordinately solaced by professional scandal. The trave 
-sty is risible,but it is fostered by a vulagr error. The dry bones of 
grammar and textual criticism attract the spade of enlightened industry, 
and the fair name of classical scholarship suffers from the multitude of 
versatility,and of many branches of modern scientific and mechanical 
knowledge was content to remain as ignorant as a gentleman need be. In 
conversation his native courtesy chose subjects with which he knew his 
interkocutor to be familiar(11}). If his mind was a well-stored encyclop- 
aedia,it was an incomparable bibliography. His cash resources were as 
nothing to his credit. He had a rare nose for books,and anything that 
lurked in a book he could track to its lair(12). Of his tastes and opin- 


the desecrated temples and the spurious pretensions of modern Athens(16). 
To see him among his books was to learn a lesson in piety. To put a fin- 
ger on the top,and so extract the volume by brutal leverage,is a vulgar 
error which has broken many backs. He would gently push back each of 
(17) theyadjacent books,and so pull out the desired volume with a persuat 
-ive tir and thumb. Then,before opening the pages,he applied his silk 
handkeréhief to the gilded top,lest dust should find its way between the 
leaves(18). It has been said of him that if he had not been a great scho- 
lar he might have been one of the greatest of all booksellers(20). 

The literary. magic of proper names,and especially of the names of places 
(24). The Vallombrosa passage in Milton is a locus classicus. A place- 
name may mean anything or nothing; and so,if it be sonorous,we let it 
lead our fancy captive into the land of Romance(25). I cannot but concluc 
-e that poetry must go abroad for this piece of her pageantry: "In Tempe 
or the dales of Arcady"-—-"Silent upon a peak in Darien"---"Blind Thamy- 
ris and blind Maeonides". I have hunted conscientiously for a contradict 
-ory instance,and have failed to find one. "I thought of Chatterton,the s 
marvellous boy" leaves me more than cold; and "0O that I were where Helen 
lies,On fair Kirkonnell lea!" owes little to Kirconnell. The names:6f 
persons are even less propitious(26). Some are precluded by positive cacc 
—phony---Matthew Arnold's "Stiggins,Higginbottom,Wragg". Many are merely 
unmel odious,pedestrian,and plain; John Keats is a theme for burlesque (27! 
Although the ore is precious,the vein may be overworked. Milton,Marlowe, 
and the late Sir Edwin Arnold,play the trick too often(28). 

Most readers of poetry take their rhymes as a due,and think nothing of 
the poet's travail in fitting his inspiration to so exigent a framework 
(29). 

A-hundred years ago reading aloud was still a social duty. If two people 
were left alone with time on their hands,it was natural for one of them 
to read for the other's amusement. Nowadays,reading aloud is little more 
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than-e—eoncession to tonder years or failing eyesight(41). He who cannot 
read aloud intelligently should be suspected of imperfect assimilation 
when he reads alone. Elia remarks of Shakespeare and Milton,that "these 
two poets you cannot avoid reading aloud." I hope I do not sit muttering 
in publie places; but if I cannot give voice,my ear hearkens to unheard 
melodies(42). If they are studious to split no infinitive,and call no 
men their mutual friend,they have made their bow to the Muses,and may ge: 
get on with their job in plain English. It is not plain English-—that 
rare and beautiful thing. Jehnson could claim,yin 1778,that(43) "nobody 
now talks much of style: everybody composes pretty well." The best chos= 
en words will not make a good sentence,unless they are "by unions marriet 
-ed" in euphonious wedlock. Recitation is an odious practice ,particularl: 
in the young; I never(44) know whom to pity most,myself or the performer 
Acting is one thing,reading quite another. It is safer to risk monotony : 
than to suggest the antics. of-a ventriloquist(45).. 

They are unworthy custodians,swine among their pearls. Before thell 8th 
century,an author was hardly expected to read proofs(48). À sense of 
responsibility somewhere,even in early days of Jaxity,is evinced by many 
éclist of-"Feilts escaped- in the printing" addressed with anxious apolog 
to the reader's indulgence. The history of a text is the gradual accret- 
ion of error(49). It is a-melancholy and humiliating truth that the hist 
-ory of printing is a long decadence. We cannot achieve a finer paper or 
a cleaner impression than the pioneers of the 15th century. A great scho 
-lar and accomplished collector used to say that his study of early prin 
-ting hed cured him of the vulgar Radicalism of his youth(50). Some ele- 
ments of the mise-en-scene are of positive structural value. For instan- 
ce,the division into volumes. You remember the theatricals in Mansfield 
Park and the scene of their tragic denouement when Julia Bertram burst 
upon the rehearsers and,"with a face all aghast,exclaimed ‘My father is 
come! He is in the hall at this moment!'" That sentence closes the first 
volume. The reprinters,who,not knowing or not caring that a novel was 
written in 3 volumes just as mich as a play in 3 acts,have swept away 
the boundary marks,have here deprived their author of a fine dramatic 
point(52). That Milton would have resented any tampering is placed bey- 
ond any doubt by that erratum,'For we read wee". It was a bad day for 
the Misses Milton when that lapse was detected (58). False punctuation 
impairs or destroys both rhythm and strueture. From its greater -flexibil 
-ity and its deference to rhythm the old punctuation is better suited to 
musical prose than the modern system,which is logical- to- a fault. Read 

a page of Areopagitica or Religio Medici aloud,in a modern repunctuated 
edition; then read it in the first edition or a faithful. reprint,letting 
the punctuation be your guide. The test will hardly fail to convince 
you(59). The Sundays of the poor man who is also a busy man are emhitter 
~ed by a Barmecide's feast of second-hand catalogues. They always arrive 
on Saturday night or for Sunday's breakfast. It is beyond nature to leav 
-e them unread,or even to destroy them when they have done their work of 
upsetting the victim's: peace of mind--and--indueed—a-moed of—irresolute 
cupidity which lasts till bed time(61). 

Conjecturatenmendation ts not—the-first;but—the test yduty—ofon—edi tor; 
the first is to assemble and weigh the evidence(67). The most satisfact- 
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emendation is that in which not a letter is changed. Such is Macaulay'ss 
restoration to grammar “of the first page of Persuasion by “the alteration 
of a comma(73). Sir Walter Raleigh somewhere says that the change from 
"way of life" to "may of life" "makes Shakespeare write like Pope". But 
is there anything very unlike Shakespeare in "my May of life"?(75). 

Plato is the first of ancient writers to use quotation freely in the mode 
-ern allusive way. Other Greek writers quote the poets,in a forensic or 
didactic manner,to point a moral or enforce a: doctrine. Plato 'prefersca 
poet's words to his own simply because they are better,or because they 
occur. Homewhere he quotes a line when he means no more than "Sixthly" (80 
In some writers quotation is not illustrative,but demonstrative. To sayy, 
with Johnson,that Burton's Anatomy is "overloaded with quotation" is to 
prefer a charge which Burton would not have understood. It is like tell- 
ing a barrister that he has too little argument and too much evidence. 

To quote Horace in public,once a duty,is become an indecency. Even in 
learned societies and at convivial hours the sons of science raise their 
unlettered heads,and you quote Voltaire at your own risk(81). The reader! 
blush of shame or scowl of resentment is at the worst a rpivate emotion. 
Lamb is the only individual of his species—--or,as he says of the Life of 
the Duke of Newcastle,by his Duchess,the individual who is almost the 
species(82). The ancients did not consider a pun as degrading the dignity 
of poetry. When Cassandra in her frenzy invokes Apollo as Apollon emos, 
she means Apollyon "my destroyer"; And Aeschylus calls Helen of Troy 
elenaus,"robber of navies",of which Browning's "Ships' Hell" is a traves- 
Written, Fnglish reached its heighest general level in the latter part of 
the 18th century(110). Lamb andhis contemporaries did much to impair its 
structure,and what they destroyed they did not rebuild. Their writing,gret 
-at and vital as it is, was in its formal aspect rather decadent than 
renascent. What has been admired or derided as the style of Dickens does 
not deserve to be called a style. Trollope,who is free from mannerism,is 
entirely without style. His own wrting is nothing; when he makes his peo- 
ple talk he is inspired(112). Professors whose business(114) is literary 
criticism permit themselves to write in a manner which nullifies their at 
-thority. It would be easy to cite from the writings of eminent critics 
paragraphs written with a contempt of linguistic decency which it should 
be their business to castigate in the essays of their pupils(115), "In 
numerous instances",writes Cobbett,"the farmers have ceased to farm for 
themselves." It is not clear even from the context whether he meant "in 
many districts" or simply "many farmers" he must have meant one or the 
other(118). na 

Boswell's garrulous Tour has perhaps found a hundred readers where(127) 
Johnson's Journey has found one(128). Johnson knew the faults of his styl 
as ell as any man,and has described them better than his critics. In the 
Journey he calls himself a pedant. He could not alter his style any(129) 
more than he can acquire the virtues of tidiness and punctuality. He 
wnote as it was natural to him to write(130). _ 
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; (The Modern Library). 

Not a day passes over the earth,but men and women of no 
note do great deeds,speak great words,andsuffer noble sorrows, 
Of these obscure heroes,philosophers,and martyrs,the greater 
part will never be known till that hour,when many that are grea 
shall be small,and the small great... Here is told, with harshh 
previty,the strange history of a pair,who lived untrumpetedg nd 

400 years ago(5). The couple were well to do,but 
for’9 children, Vhen these were coming into the world,l per ann 
eum,each was hailed with rejoicings,and the saints were thanked 
not expostulated with,...S0 now when the huge loaf came in on a 
gigantic trencher,looked like a fortress in its moat,and,the to 
-ur(6) of the table once made,seemd to have melted away,Ælias 
and Catherine would look at one another and say,"Who is to find 


bread for them all when we are gone?" At this observation the 
younger ones needed all their filial respect to nena their lit- 


tle Dutch countenances; for in their opinion dinne d supper 
came by nature like sunrise and sunset(7), That afternoon at su 


-pper there was one mouth less, Catherine looked at Richart!s : 
chair and wept bitterly, On this =lias shouted roughly and ang- 
rily to the children "sitiwider! Can't yes sit wider!"(8), The 
day was never long enough for Gerards and he begged ends of can 


-dles of the neighbours,which he lighted at unreasonable hours 
---ay,even at 8 of the clock at night in winter(11), 


Ch,2, Margaret had made her palm convex,and so applied it with 
a gentle pressure to the centre of the knot---a sweet little co 
-axing hand-kiss,as much as to say,"Now be a good knot,and stay 
so." The palm-kiss was bestowed on the ribbonçbut'the wearer's 
heart leaped to meet it(24), ; eet AS i 
Ch.3: The countess bent a look of love and gentle pride upon 
her girl; a heavenly look,such as,they say,is given to the eye 
of the short-lived resting on the short-lived(42), "A priest 
gives up much," continued the countess; "often,I fear,he learfis 
too late how muchs" and her woman's eye rested a moment on Ger- 
ard with mild pity(43), aie i 


Ch.43: The English gentry trode floors of stale rushes,foul rec- 
eptac 


le of hones,decomposing morsels,spittle,etc, A long table, 
and a dwarf stickingto its rim by his teeth, His centre was any 
-thing but his centre of gravity, Bisected,upner Giles would 
have outweighed 3 lower @iles(47). ; 
6h,8: A hare came cantering,then sat sprigntly,and her ears 
made- a capital V. Martin levelled his tremendous weapon at her: 
the arrow flew, She Jumped three fee’ pernendicular,and away at 
the top of her speed, "Bungler!" said Martin, A sure proof he 
was not a habitaul bungler,or he would have blamed the nare(70) 
Martin had heard that wild creatures cannot stand the human eye 
The leopard, brutally ignorant of natural Listor, flew at his 
head with a frightful yell(71), 
Ch,9: Uornelis said: "Our Gerard wed Margaret Brandt? why it ie 
hunger marrying thirst"(77)e 
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Margaret Van Eyck: "In my youth I scorned love,preferring art, 
What is the end of it? Behold me here a barren stock,whil the wo. 
or of my youth have a troop of children at their side and grand- 
knee.,..My art has all but left me toos I have 

the: knowledge still,but what avails that when the hand trembles": 
(79), “Les fermes sont très braves aveo le peufsicl'autrui"(80), 
Gerard sought in vain to shake this: ‘resolution, He found it very 
easy to make her cry,but impossible to make her yield, He cried, 
"My parents Hate me in earnest, but my lover only loves me in 
gestip Se Stared SAR Ree OE dee es 

10, A stranger Pere ie up ‘and forbade. he. hanna, Fis only: means 
of getting a living was by- Le INE SAE Manuas what 


Ch,19, wE an old fellow at the edge of. Jha gnara,nhe got-hira. 
him In? (133). 


ving,told more than ever, 
Daron s 40 yoare walaied him down lite 40 bullets(143), ? 
Ch256 He leaped it across into Germany, Even as he touched the 
strange land he turned suddenly and loked back, "Farewell ungraté 
-ful country!" he crie4(149), All nations meet in a convent(150),. 
Ch,24, Garlic filled up the interstices of the aiîir,,..At last he 
discovered that the various smells did not entirely mix,no fiend 


being there to stir them round, Odour of family predominated in 
two corners, stewed rustic reigned supreme in the centre(154),: 

"AlI the word knows 'the Star of the Forest! sups from 6 tila 8, 
Come before 6,ye sup well; come before 8,ve sup as pleases Heaver 


3 come after 8,ye get a clean bed,and a stirring cup,or a horn's 
of kine'ts milk at the dawning,..,. tne beds are not come yet,you 


will sleep when the rest do, Inns are not built for one, " "So. 
this is Germany," thought Gerard,"and Germany is a great country 


by Holland, Small nations for ee Gerard to his straw in 


iority,i 

-rard,for 2a Drio he lay on the shore of odour and stifling heat,ins 
Lisa oF. of in mid ocean(158), The hulking husband grinned, "Give 
the vixen a kiss for her eae cry quits," said he with an 
sir impartial, judge-like and Tove-like(160), fe asked a grim old 
fellow with a long white beerd when supner would be, The grisly . 
Ganymede counted the guest on his fingers---"?nen I see thrice 
as many here as now,"(162), The place became a chamber of horrors 
eeethe mothers got together and compared ringworms,and the men 
scraped the mud off their shoes with their knives,and left it on 
the floor,and combed their long hair out,inmates included,and mac 
e their toilet,consisting generally of a dry rub, Vater,however, 
was brought in ewers, Gerard pouncea on on 
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ter, "Was you first you water,and then a man may WAS sh his hands 
withalt,"%, mat worthy “returned with on erntut-of wood, ands 
counting the honor on à tog for every ô,by which act of 
raw justice the -hotte à 
French and Bitchibden ng now full a “the brim with the above dain- 
ttes-tonked-angrily at roasted kids,most-excel tent; the canny 
natives had kept an internal corner for contingencies,and nolis} 
-ed-the-kids*-rery~ pones,“‘The-feast- enter atish of raw ani 
-malcule in a wicker cage, A cheese had been surrounded with lit 
-tie-twies-ant strings; thene hole made in tt-ant-a-tittle sour 
wine poured in, This diese bred a smell = nunerous TARUN, 
A-trevetlerp "Dye 
"Nay snot BO, said denen, "hase reptiles dre made ies Boil 
co igent snein foot- and- turm tt- tofomt- Flasi erer an to-ours te 
sets as well might you think to chew grass by eating of grass- 
a bou -$o- e238 cheese oy swaltowing these mctleanty insect 
-ects"(165 vee Served to provoke thirst,a princival aim of all 
the-solide in that nart-of Germany(166),sseant now the man, whom 
Gerard had confuted an hour and a half ago,awoke from a brown 
study;in- which -he-had- been ever since,;anmd-ceme-to-him and said, 
"Yes: but the honey is none the worse for passing through the 
pees!-bellies," Gerard stared, ‘he answer-had-s0 Long on-the roe 
-ad he hadn't an idea what is was an answer to, Seeing him dumb- 
feundered,; the-other-coneluded hin confutedsssstetther money nor 
prayers would get a man a bed to himself heres custom forbade it 
sternly. Tor misht as well have asked to monopolize ea see-saw le 
7). He rises betimes that lies in a 4og'ts lair(168). Denys enli- 
vened the weary way, He- was—oene— of-those-who-make- Aittie-incid- 
ents wherever they go, Ne vassea nobody without addressing hin, 
Yes dontt-understend -itybit—it-wakes- then-un,!-seid-hes He 
dod fed his cap to every vo or See caught ae of(17 


each ide ae: of eror on ae laid a litt Sle clean ` cae ONS a 
tied—»bundie—of- ditto for- &-pillew,—The-oid-man—looked own on 
this work with paternal pride, Not so Gerard, "Yhat,do you set 
Christian men to lie -amons- leattle?i ifellyt is hard-upon the 
poor beasts, They have scarce room to turn"(171), Denys: "On 
wekine-Ehed-to-hunt for-"y- Pead,and found it down in-tne stable 
gutter, La camarade ateour pillow from us,we drink our pillow 
from her, A votre ymadame + et+—sans—rancune;"and..tne dog 
drank her to her own nealth( 174). When he met a peasant, girl on 
the ruatshe-tosie off hitweap—to-her-andsaluted her as. Af she We 


=e a , forbiddins ie ill he ds 
Bell sickle desde yor gn eae éme yg Fo gal a stt 
-por of death fell on the doomed man he saw the open jaws and 


# os ss 90.9 


-sed., EE) The hear opend her jaws 13 ke 
© # © e 
a. Tares, 
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e 
The wounded monster was “Tealing it clung, it Prat its sickles 
of Claws deep into tne wood; tt topnied,it= ciaws heid firm, but 
its body rolled off,and the sudden shock of the branch shook : 
cerati forwart on his stomach with his face upon one of- = the be- 
ar's straining pawss At this,by a conyulsive effort,she raised } 
her heat up, up, titt he felt her hot fetid breath, The huge 
teeth snapned together loudly close below him in the air,with a 
last baffiet hate; , The pondepous Carcass rent the- ciaws out of 
-the bough; then pounded 136) the earth with a tremendous thump, 
Cha25,-"Sehoid; *sait Penys,ent pultet the brutets ear playfully 
and opened her jaws,and put in his head,with other insulting an. 
$ s the man answered sudkity, "They you catt thieves are 
not to blame for this; the fanlt lies with the law," "Gramercy; 
so-‘tisthe-law's fauit that thier “nreak “tt?7"{200},- — 
Ch,26, The old gentleman came softly to the hedside-and said mi: 
A end sotto- roces Nom ta trith theory Sonte A wound? 5.49: 
aya good clean bite, The mastiff had sound teeth that took ini: 
out; varrant-hese ss this-mst-be be cauterized fortnwitn,,,*Tis the 
es for raying curs(20%). .. Al the horny e-crescences of anim. 
of s badgers; cats; bearszand the 
Tien ena horn of deer,and nails of humans,especially children, 
are imbued with direst poison, Yéhad better have been bitten by 
a CUreseel ordain flebotomy andon the instant,..,.T'"other day the 
they brought -me~-one tormented with earache, i- tet- him blood in 
te right thigh(204) and away flew his earache, By-the-by he ha: 
died since, .." *Surely, sir, tne Almighty gave us alt -that-is in 
our bodies,and not Aristotle,nor any Grecian man," objected Ger 
“art -hombiy, “Child! of course He gave us the thing; out-Aristo- 
tle did more,he gave us the name of the thing(205)....Tnen came 
meopritus who gave us the nervesythe tacteat vesseisyant the ’ 
pia mater," This worried Gerard, "I cannot lie still and hear ii 
it sata that mortal man “bestowed the parts which Adam-our fathe: 


took from Him,who made him of clay,and us his SONS 9 " “Was ever : 
such perversity?” said the doctorshis cote sings "The is the 
real donor of a thing to man? he who plants i icretly in the 


darz recesses of man's body, or the-tearned wigo who- reveals it 
to his intelligence?" (206). Denys: "Yhat,art thou so green as nt 
not to know that alt these endiords are in league with certain 
of their fellow-citizens,who pay them toll on each booty? That 
sver yout210) pay -this-ancient for stenling your life blood, of 
that the landlord takes his third for ‘betrayingyou to him, Nay, 
more,as s00n as eyer your hiood goes tomi the stair in that bas: 
-in there,the landlord will see it-er smell it,and send swiftly 
Be eh eee ant pot hin third -owt—of-thnt tou, Fon if he 
waited till the doctor got down stairs,the doctor would be befo: 
-rehand an espe g the 
black thirds" (211). Te old physician drew himself up and made 


loftily for the door, followe i tee big 
basket, fut at the door he deiss 
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c 5 T =mouthe 
eds nd the little boy and” the big basket had to whisk semicire- 
uler}y-not-to-be-run Ames cs "ahy you- you reject my skiit,you scorn 
my art, My revenge shall he to leave you to yourself...." And 
awey—he—stemped, Set—on-_reaching—_the door-he-whiried-ant-œ me 
pack; his wicker tail twirling roûnd after him like a cat's, "In 
12 hours _at—furthest-you wilt bein the secondary stage of fever 
eeoevour head will split....Ahat.e.inen send for mes and I'll no 
comes" He departets Sutat the doorshantie gathered fury;wheeled 
“and came. flying,with vale,terror-s‘ricken hoy and wicker tail  : 
whisking after- himp Next with come===GRAHPS-OF TI SROHACH, Aha 
T Then---3ILIOUS VOMIT,” Ahat.. And after that nothing can save yı 
-contd i wotidt not;antd_sofarewett!}" ver 
Denys changed colour at. threats so fervent and precise; but Gera 
o eth-with-rese... thir added fuel to -fhe fire 
and brought tré insulted ancient back from the impassable door, 
wi: fter—that 


And 
then---,, DEATHe e o0" He went, He came, H e roared, "and think not 
to-be-bukledin any Christion churchyard} for the bailiff is my € 
er friend, ..."GGeraĝd hurled the bolster red in his face, 


Me27. How thy little character ovens more and more every day, 
li 8), To-all and enoh-he uttersd the game reply, 
which English riters render thus,oh} oh! oh} and French writers 
t 


Ch,28. =e nab duck knows ya Dutchman knows (225). He felt desp- 
er -s0 he- turneđd-and-in- self-defense went to sleep 
again(229), 
C That av; 
a so many jargons except to-put a frontier atwixt men's hearts‘ 
disc- 
ipline,'tis ‘custodia oculorum, '" Denys: "No stich things serie 80 
ooks a cut-purse, Can't meet a true man's 

nue the little inn "Les Trois Se ren ut wW 

: ee ee cheva. 


Ch, 33, The buxom mistress tale them, seat ane the 


DRE eee ere to Gerard, "Vell," 
thought mey Tma is a oos nation: the trouble of sitting down 
+ 


3; _andoresently the labour of 
pre the toil of nette finally,by Hercules his 
aid,the strain of going to bed,and the struggle of sinking fast’ 
asleen"(249), Den s s little foible,his miserable mpligrosity. 
t i dy an ou n Wome 
en(255)eees. “ha nd?" "Those who will cut your throat and 
take-vour gold, Yretched man; to go and shake gold in an innkeep 


-er's face§"(273)...,There was another harrowing silence, Ten? 
r a men: 
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a HEE Se 
crept under the doors and nothing g norel270), fOut steel! and in. 
again" cried Denys, They tore out their smoking swords, but, ere 
they could stab again,the Abbot leaped full 5 feet high,and fel: 
with a tremendous crash against the door below,carryingit away- 
with- him like a sheet of paper(286),....and rolled on the floor 
spouting blood from back and bosom in two furious Jjets,and quive 
-ered,but breathed no more(287), 

Ch,34. Forgetting the steps,in his recoil, he tunbled over back- 
-~ ward on his nearest companions but he,shaken by the shout of 
_dismay,and @ tehing a glimpse of something horrid,was already s 
i staggering ee in no condition to sutain the head pere e 
heañ constables,was a ponderous man, The: two 
arried Secs the third,and the three,and the three the fourth, 
“Kitchen, and settled:6 


na they streamed into tne n the floor, 
tien each other like a sequence laid out on a card-tahle 


Oh ee The business is too olds he is ott of purgatory by this 
Ch,57. ed the two girls to a remet They objected, He 
Tapt Er iY -refusal, They consented{s15), “Mademoiselle, 
marriage is not one of my habits,but struck by your qualities I 
3 hant on me, * *and 


make an exception: deign to bestow tht she 
bestowed it on thine ear"(327), This the old boy condensed ut 


supra; De Sinclei) 
(Sinclair was a singer; and. complained - to the manager that in t? 
the operatic pinay of Rob Roy he hat- a muttitude-of mere words 
to utter between the songs, "Cut my boy cut!" said the manager, 
Oniy one of his master-strokes has reached posterity, "Rashleigl 
is my cousin; but, for what reason I cannot divine,he is my bitt- 
= This-he—condensed—and-delivered—thus:—"Rashle eigh 
is r goant as what reason I cannot divine")(333), Manon 
-her-invariabie-answer-wast—'Servi urs 
ya are a day after + e fair"(335), Gerard inquired of his or 
Denys leughedt-at—his tenorance 
“Why. ..it is neither more nor less than a mijauree" (338), The le 


white teeth and Lonely hantersrsShe mas 2 Tespa carverye nice 
white teeth and lovely Sh ete was a hike ta Sor biai Dogs: à 
not-for-the-sake-of ot s = 


her—head—or-her— eise—pt 3 ; A ead 

body. To display Her teeth, she past di tete at gay or 
+o-ear, And she “sat-at ease! with her 

mouth ajar( 339). The moment the friar began to say grace,she 

clapped her white hands ptousiy together,;and-held—them-un joine 

for mortals +8 admire(341), By yawning she got in all her charm 


know, closed her mouth with 3 taper fingere(342) « Geraëd hore up 
against the yawns a long time; put finding, 
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they-6ame-from a hobttomless-reservoir,lost both heart and tempe 
-@TeeeeDenys proposed a compromise, “Three silver franks I win 
of yousfair hostess, Give me now 3 kisses of this white hand,an 
we'll e'en cry quits," "You are malapert," said the b dy with a 
toss of her head; "baside they are soa dirty, Ses they are like 
ink": and, to convince him, she pat them out to him and turned 
them-up.a agg oi 

S 


oh h Ch,38. Den: "And here is something writ: ee ae E 
,L-notise glih ag somezy.when I know not the matter before a 
Ch,39, Now kings differ in character like other folk; but there 
ir one trait they have in common; they are mightily inclined to 
be affable to men of very low estate(365), These do not vie wit: 
them in anything whatever,so jealousy- cannot creep in(365), 
Cn,40, This assassin! shand is stayed by memorv,not of henefits 
received,hut henefits conferred(369), "Not a thief? what call y 
you him, then?" "Yell,I call him a jackdaw, This is jackdaw's 
work, ifever.there wasg- litake. the thing. you are least in need 
of,and hide it'---that's a jackdaw" (377), 
Ch,46,-A had heart in a carcass is like the worm in a.nut, For 
many days she never spoke a word good,had,or indifferent,to eit 
-er of them(412), 
Ch,47, Catherine: "I am like a silly hen that can lay.no egg 
io cackling,and convening all the house to rob her on't" 
414)% À 
Ch,50, Catherines. "erare monst ers,and nn less,to go making 
guch heaps o' canals. fust to tempt thé poor women in. They: know 
we shall not cut our throats,natins the sight of bloods.» anà 
s for hanging,while she is fixing of the nail and a making of 
he noose she has time ttalter her mind, But a jump into a cana 
yours no more’ than into bed"(439), 
Ch,55, The songster was a humpbacked crinnle,with a bloody band 
-&ge oter his eve,and hoth his legs gone at the knee(487). Ther 
-eat he left whining all in a moment,and said,in a big manly 
voice,"Then I'll e'en take a rest, Here,youngster,null thou 
this. strap: nav,fear notf" I milled,and down came a stout mair, 
of legs out of his back; and half his hump had melted aaa pane 
the wound in his eve no desner than the hbandage(488), Me showed 
his "cicatrices d'emprunt"(492), 
Ch,56. Delicate in eating,the Italians abhor fron putting their 
T hand in the plate, They do even tell of a cardinal at Rone, whic 

-U ,Jarmeth:his guest's left hand with a little hifurcal dagrer to 

p-b hold the meatpvhile his knife cutteth it, Rutemathinks this, 

VF \too,-is to be wiser than Nim,who made the hand so supnle and 
prehensile(540), In Venice,their name for a cowardly assassin 
is-"a brave.man",and for an harlote"a courteous person" which 

_- is as much as to say that a woman's worst vice,and a man's 2 
worst vice,are virtues(542), I am as blind as love(549), 
Ch,6l,Yapoy tne man who has two chain-cahles: Merit,and Yomen, 
Qh that_I,lixe terard,had_a “chaine des Games" to pull un by 
(580), 
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CAT carainar Réssarionts yanquery] “GEYArTayT tr sea rot tre hifure. 
al dagters,with which men say his execllency armeth the left har 
of a man," Fra Colonna: “Nay,'tis the Cardinal orsini which hatt 
invented yon veavish instrument for his guests to fumble their 
méat withal, One, veins in haste,did skewer his tongue to his 
palate with it I hear"(583), 
Oh,62. The priest faced the demoniac,»reviary in hand,and first 
(588) set himself. to learn the Andividual's name with whom he he 
j had to deal, "Come out,Ashtaroth, Oho} it is not you then, Come 
out,Relial, Come out, Tatzi,...Come out,sNebul, Aha} what,have I 
Krouna ‘ve? ttis thou, thou reptile: ...Let us pray On Lord,we 
pray thee to drive the foul fiend Nebul out-of this thy creature 
: out of hts hair ant his eyes out of his nose... ressos 
.2h,65.. "This is the heauty that is to be bought in every shon,.. 
Look at yonr nañded bosoms,nand vour wonten hesled chorines to: TE 
—“nise your little stunted limhe 1D,.-Anagmesdemengvell is it saic 
of you, grante- ai lemi: grosse---4i straci rosse---di hetitos 
bianche---di caleina"(635), & > u - 
Ch668. The lesser vendetta ise the death nf the body only, Ye 
watch our man come out of the ehurch; or take him in an innocent 
hour; and so deal with him, In the greater vendetta we watch hir 
and catch F hot from some unrerented cinyand 80° ‘slay his soul 
as Teil a s-his hbodrv{s41)< 
Ch, 74¢ Terome reported that Clement's spirit was willing,but his 
flesh was weak, “Gooat" said Anselm; “his flesh is ~weak,hbut nis 
spirit is willing"(658). Puris omnia pura(570), "ra Colon Ines 
"Kissing of images,und the Pope's toe,is Bastern FPR u sa 
The Druids “issed their High Priest's toe a thousand years 5,0, 
(eterea intent baptism is nai ea ANE incense is ont ent- 
el,Roman,Pegan,...s Our holy water is Pagan,and all its uses, See 
here is- e- Pagan aspersoriums oes They called tt Aqua Tustrealisesce< 
We celebrate the miraculous Concention of the Virgin on the 2nd 
of Fenbruary, The o14 Romans celebrated the » mirecul ous Goncent- 
ton of Juno on the End of February, Cur feast of All Saints is 
om-the Snrt-of-“ovenher, The Pestis Det Hortia wes on the-Ond of 
November$677yececCur very Devil is the sod Pan: horns and hoofs 
anc elite. À “Our really oid -Ftalien-bronzses-ef-the virgin end 
Child are Venuses end Cupids(679)..." 
Chg755-Sow many things are the better for heing- set-to richts, 
But everything is not, “Nvervthing is ihe one thing that won't 
stend-heing--set--to— rights; -exeent-—in-—that eal -and-005l-retreat, 
the grave, Catherine altered the position of every chair and tat 
-te in Hargeret*shouse{ 685}, ee 
Ch,76, The mule irmediately lay P and rorlei on his back in 1 
the cust tike- aw kittens Ihtist he was -Ehus--emblored,Clement asst 
-red them he would rise up a new mule, "Nis Creator hath taught 
him this-art-te-refresh- -himself H696}s- nn 
Cheb ee | Siniterity,a virtue in yeah 35 a vice in pooks( 731). 


neither maid,wi fenor wid O82 (tae 
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‘CM{80. ANT 50 WIth the patience of ner sex She coaxed His” body ` 
Wit © of Death's grasp; and finally,Nature,being patted on the hac 
‘instead oF a under the péd, set Jorian Ketel-on HIS legs ag- 
ain(752). 
emen ë seven deadly Sinsjart tror clear of them?" 
sbrecht: "Heaven forfend I ‘should be guilty of them, I know 


95, lement became ‘the hermit of cauaa and was subject to. 
e temptations oO 


ü 
oe estates "Take. seated th Gerard Aliessoen must love somet: 


mé Thoculeted her boy, 
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in CUT. 

pe shit a From Shylock to TR Hu Fre) 
Dickens intradiced two Jews into his novels: Fagin,asvillain,and Riah, 
a saints; admittedly Fagin is much the livelier of the two. Was Dickens 
anti-Semitic? (15) Mrs Davis,twenty years after Oliver Twist ap) appeared, ta- 
xed Dickens with having "encouraged a vile prejudice against the despis 
-ed Hebrew!'. Dickens professed to be baffled by her imputation(16). M. 

J.Landet "Dickens,in addition to creating Fagin,must also bear the burd 
-den of blame for libelling the Jew with a lisp....There is no 'th',no 
lisping sound,in either Hebrew or Yiddish" (The Jew in Drama,pp.170 ff.) 
But the Jew ja a stereotype; "Barabas and Fagin involve not how ant-Sem- 
itic but only how anti-realistic a Ma lowe and a Dickens are"(Louis Kron 
-enberger in a Symposium in Comrentary,VII1,1949,p.212)(18). 
St Paul denounces the Jews as "filled with all unrighteousness ,wickednes 
covetousness ,mal iciousness,envy murder deceit, malignity" (Rom.1:29~32). 


Since the subjects of the mystery plays performed at Yrok,Coventry,Ches- 
ter,and Towneley were largely taken from the New Testament, the Jew-app- 


ears generally in the guise of Judas,fitted out with a large nose red 
hair,and a red beard(22). ‘In the writers anterior to the Norman Conquest 
the Jew preserved something of the one-dimensional purity of an agent cc 
-mmi sioned by the devil to kill God. But the two centuries between the 
Conquest and their expulsion under Edward I,the Jews were. installed as t 
- the chief engines of finance(23). One might expect that their bogey qua- 
lities would cease to he credible once the visible reality could be com 
-pated with the historical fiction. On the other hand,it has always been 
one of the prerogatives @f the devil to take on human shape; and the J 
Jews' traditional renown es physicians made them doubly vulnerable to 
the charge of witchcraft. Richard surnamed the Lion-Heart so dreaded the 
Jews that he forbade them to be present at his coronation lest they be- 
witch him---a coronation at which hundreds of Jews were massacred. Chau- 
cert "...a Jewerye,/Sustened by a lord of that contree,/For foule usure, 
and lucre of vilanye,/Hateful to Crist and to his companye" (Prioresse's 
tale,Works.ed.W.W.Skeat,IV,184)(24).:An accusation was widely circulated 
‘ in the 14th century that the Jews had caused the Black Plague by poison- 
ing the wells. Barabas in The Jew of Malta kills with a poisoned nosegay 
S and administers to the nuns a broth seasoned with "all the poisons of th 
Stygian pool"(V.i.8i-2; III.iv.91 ff. Je In Marston s The Malcontent ,Mend 
~Oza s question "Canst thou empoison?" provokes from Malevole the answer 
"Excellently; no Jew,jothecary of politician better"(V.ii.226-7 )——-incid 
—entally the word policy with its Machiavellian implications occurs no 
fewer than a dozen times in refrence to Marlowe s Jew(26). 
Casanova: "Etre juif,c'est etre usurier." Barabas decalres himself to be 
“an usurer" who "fills the gaols with bankrouts" and the "hospitals" wit 
"youngorphans"(The Jew of Malta,II.iii.191 ff.). Although the stage-usur 
-ers were not necessarily Jews,the stage-Jews were almost presumptively 
and uniformly extortionists. Even though money-lending had been legalize 
in England in 1571 and was openly practised by Christians,at bottom it 
continued to be regarded as a Jewish profession(27). Lactantius had labe 
-led usury outright robbery; Ambrose,murder(28). In his Defence of Usury 


Bentham says: "Those who have the resolution to REGRET IES the present to 
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ag Apte ctl dy tt nt bl he pes is | 


oe 7 Er sane > /92} 2). : 
the future,are natural objects of envy to thos who have sacrificed the 


future to the present. The children who have eaten their cake,are the 
natural enemies of the children who have theirs....Now I question wheth- 
er,among all the instances in which a borrower and a lender have been 
brought together upoh the stage,...there ever was one,in which thei form- 


er was not recommended to favour in some shape or other...3 and the oth- 
owl 


er,the man of thrift,consigned to infamy"(Works,ed.J.Bowring,III ,17)(~ 
The usurer is almost always old and physically repulsive. As a ru e,he 
~ suffers from dropsy or the gout,dropsy symbolizing his insatiable thirst 
for gold,while gout "naturally accompanies the high living of parvenu 
aldermen...though the typical usurer is a half-starved ser". Lancelot 
Gobbo absconds for being "famished in master's service" Occasionally, 
the role of money-lender was combined with the role of procurer: both 
Barabas and Sir Giles Overreach build on their daughters' sexual desirab 
-ility to gain their endsi31). It became thstômarÿ-after Marlowe to inv- 
est the Jew with a daughter,a girl sufficiently good and beautiful- to 
serve as foil to the wicked father. Where the Jew had bll. along been an 
object of hate,the Jewess became an object of lust,who could be stolen 
from under her "Father" s nose all the more readily borila her seduction 
by the Gentile automatically conferred upon her the patent of salvation. 
On the other hand,the Jew must on no account be shown in the presence of 
a wife. The daughter offers no threat to his insulation in a little room 
' with its infinite riches,since she will run off anyway,but the wife woul 
be too old to serve the desired sexual purpose(34). He must be a widower 
or a bachelor. He had an outlandish nose,an unpleasant odor,and frequent 
-ly a speech impediment also. The red bals vas not essential (35). He was 
old;and born old. He had neither youth nor midile age; and his after-din 
-ner sleep was ruined by his obsessive fear ‘of theives. He came to no go 
~od end. In Chaucer he was torn by wild horses and hanged also; in Gewer 
q lion tore him to death; in Marlowe he was burned in a Cauldron(Eriores 
s! ; Tale,181-2; Confessio amantis,VII,3207 ff.; Jew of Malta »V.v.65-899 
86). 
Of relatively recent origin the good Jew.emerged in the drama’of the Enl 
-ghtenment,brought forth in a spirit of tolerance tempered by sentimenta. 
-ity (39). His first full-length avatar in English literature is to be 
found in Sheva,the title figure of Richard Cumberland's The Jew(1794),a 
professional do-gooder who "builds his hospital in the human heart," and 
whose. good deeds shine the more brightly in a naughty world because he 
commits them by stealth(40). In The Fashionable Lover(1792) appears his 
first stage-Jew Napthali,an ugly scoundrel who subscribes to the éthics 
of the profiteers "Ay,ay,a charming stroke: war is a var goot thing; and 
then the plague; a blessed circumstance,tank Heaven,coot 7 erkent." Wher 
he put Sheva on the boards,he thus already had a Jew-villain èr his cos 
-cience(43):.Cumberland is still not a little faithful to the comic poss 
~ibilities of the Shylock type: not only does Sheva preserve part of the 
ludicrous stage-accent,but his Hosni at home runs altogether true 
to type(47). fReaponsible for the serious conception of the German stage- 
Jew was Lessing's Nathan der Weise(1779) originally entitled Die Juden— 
347]. Maria Edgeworth peopled stroy after story with Jewish criminal. 
types until shepubl ished a full recantation in Harrington(50). The vick 
-ed 
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Jews Solomon and Carat in "The Prussian Vase" and "The Good Aunt" resp- 
ectively,for example(both in Moral Tales)(52). Sir Kit's disagreeable 
Jewish wife in Castle Rackrent(58). As the result of.a letter from a Jer 
-ess in America complaining of "the illiberality with which the Jewish 
nation had been treatec," Miss Ldgeworth vrote Hars inbon(60) which é 


whom we are pointedly informed that “he was as unlike to Shylock as it i 
is possible to conceive") to the banker Montenero,father of the beauti- 
ful Berenice who,born of a Christian mother,had been cleansed at the bap 
-tismel fount(66). 

The good Jew bore from the first the pale cast of afterthought. The Jew+ 
villain could,within the canons of comedy and melodrama,give the illuso- 
ry appearance of being a creature of flesh and blood. The Jew-saint witl 
not bleed if you prick him. Shylock's "ducats and daughter" ery is at 
least a form of dramatic art; Sheva's "Jews are outcasts" is a platform 
speech(69). 

In his portrayal of Isaac of York in 'Ivanhoe,Scott updated the tradition 
of the comic miser(73/. At the same time he grants Isaac a considerable 
measure of absolution by establishing the historical basis of his cupid- 
itys such and such are the social forces that have propelled the Jew in- 
to a state of abject terror,unrestrained avarice,and canine submissive- 
ness—-——the miser is himself a victim(74). Rebecca the Nobel Jewess often 
takes Scott's wholesale, lament over the Jews out of his own mouth and 
deliveree it in Wardour Street English(75). 

Balzsc in Les Illusions perdues made l'Arthez complain that Scott lacked 
passion and that all his women came out of Calrisse Harlowe. Scott him- 
seif in an anonymous review of his own novels in the {warterly said that 
the secne of Rebecca's resisting the Templar's attempts at seduction was 
indebted to the celebrated scene in Richrdson's novel. Rebecca remains a 
Jewess to the end and does not repudiate her religion(86). Scott was hon 
-est enough to show that Ivanhoe had a mild share in the general Jew—bai 
-ting directed against Issac and "was too good a Catholic to retain fchiv 
-alrousifeelings towards a Jewess"(87). "For Norman,Saxon,Dane and Brit- 
on,however adverse these races were to each other,contended which should 
look with greatest detestation upon" the Jews. The outcast defines the c 
community; the scapegoat indicts the king. Isaac's basic loyalty to his 
daughter contrasts sharply with Cedric's banishment of Ivanhoe(90). Rebe 
-cca need only point to herself and her father to refute Ivanhoe's defin 
-ition of knight-errantry as "the stay of the oppressed,the redresser of 
grievances,the curb of the power of the tyrant"(91). Beyond a ludicrous 
suspicion that somebody or other is after his moneybags and vehement den 
-ial of his wealth,Isaac has no substantial life in the novel(93). The r 
‘recurent use of the ducats—daughter theme(e.g. the epigraph to Ch.23,and 
the secne of his encounter with Locksley)(96). There is not in the whole 
of Ivanhoe a single Christian ecclesiastic who is not more detestable th 
than Isaac. The general idea is that Judaism may be heresy. but Catholici 
-ism is hukbug(100). 

Fagin falls completely outside of any religious PE ee 5 Shylock 


strictly observes the dietary laws and disdains to eat or drink with Chr 
—istians; 
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Fagin gobbles up pork sausages and ham. On the eve of his execution,he 
beat off the rabbis who visited him in his cel1(118). Taine pointed out 
that Dickens's. great hypocrites,his pedagogues and disciplinarians,can 
be recognized by their fondness for moralizing over food(122). The epi- 
thet "merry old gentleman", which is repeatedly applied to Fagin,isptill 


a well-known euphemism for the devil (125). e 
Augustus Melmotte,the massive swindler in Trollope's The Way We Live No 
(140). Baron Levy,the dishonest Jewish,,tycoon in Bulwer's My Novel (151) 
who compares himself "to the Magnetic ock in the Arabian tale,to which 
bhélmeils in every ship that approaches the influence of the loadstone 
fly from the planks,and a shipwreck per day adds its waifs to the Rock" 
(155). By the second half of the 19th century,intermarriage between 
Christians and Jews needed no longer to be regarded as a case of misce- 
genation. In one way or another intermarraige takes place or is contem- 
plated in Trollepe‘s Nina Balatka and The Way We Live Now,Lever's That 
ee y Norcott's,George Eliot's Daniel eronda Disraeli s Tancred,etc. 
159). a ; 
Henry James professed tobe wearied by "all the Jewish burden of the . 
story," the "Jewish half" of Daniel Deronda (Partial Portraiits,1888,p.73' 
The novel was written,in the author s‘own words,"on purpose to ennoble 
Judaism", and all the Jewish characters dtereiorate into talking puppets. 
In Mordecai she created something like a new myth,a myth which Disraeli. 
had rather inéptly anticipated in David Alroy as early as 1833 and whict 
Meredith picked up in 1880 in The Tragic Comedians: the myth of the Jew 
as political man,as social prophet and Isaish reborn,who takes Sheva's 
grievances as a point of departure for political action,and:who transla- 
tes Sheva's defensive plea for greater tolerance into a positive plea fo 
for national or racial recognition. Hitherto the good Jew had been too 
far depressed into his isolated social role to (164) voice anything stro 
-nger than a purely private protest against being cheated out of his or- 
dinary deserts as a human being. Mordecai is the heroic type who raises 
this complaint to the level of a public program(165}.The minor character 
Lapidoth represents the chief link with the Shylock tradition(169). Tran 
-slated into Hebrew,Daniel Deronda became a Zionist Bible; andin 1948 Ge 
~orge Eliot received the monumental tribute of having a street named aft 
-er her in Tel-Aviv(184). 
The legend of the Wandering Jews Cataphilus,who struck Christ on His way 
to the Cross and was condemned to tarry until His second coming(188). In 
an era dominated by the Church Universal he is an object of piety or rel 
-igious horror. The novel of terror translates him into ‘a black magician 
If the Gothic writers paint him as Mephisto,the Romantics worship him as 
Faust or Prometheus(189). He was first mentioned by an Armenian Archbish 
-op visitng the monastery of St Albans; the Archbishop's story was recor 
-ded in’Roger of Wendover's Flores Historiarum(1227) and Matthew Paris's 
Chronica Maiora(191). Tie legend reanvears in a new light in a German 
Volksbuch under the title “A Brief, Déscription and Narratiye of a Jew 
named Ahasuerus'"(1602)(192). A ballad of 1612,reprinted in Percy's Reli- 
es,"The Wandering Jew,or the Shoemaker of the Jerusalem"(192). His imm 
-ortelity end his restlessness(195). In the 19thth century Ahasuerus 
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Pre TER. of expiation into a figure of revolt; he rebels ag 
bee a punishment administered unjustly by a tyrannical deity,andhis 
sufferings no longer derive from the consciousness of having sinned,but 
rather from an overwhelming world-weariness,an urge to be released from 
the fetters of inmortality. Rebellion plus Weltschmerz. In this double 
aspect,he appears prominently in Ch.D.Schubart's Ahasver or Der ewige 
Jude: eine lyrische Rhapsodie(1783),which lifted the theme "from the rej 
-gion of folklore into that of artistic literature"(E.Railo,The Haunted 
Castle p, 195)(197). Ahasver's death-wish: "They could die,but 1—-outct 
-cast—-cannot die!" In vain he sought death in battle and among vipers; 
in vain he hurled himself into the mouth of Etna. Schubart's poem attrac 
-cted Southey and Shelley. In Southey's Curse of Kehama,the Hindu sore- 
erer of the title condermms the romantic hero Ladurlad to everlasting 
life(199). "The Wandering Jew's Soliloquy" in Queen Mak,Canto VII is ar 
accusation against the tyrannical god(201). The Wanlering Jew in MG. 
Lewis's The Monk: "Neath eludes me,and flies from embrace...I plunge in- 
to the ocean; the waves throw me back with abhorrence upon the shore: I 
rush into the fire; the flames recoil at my approach: I. oppose myself tc 
the fury of the banditti; their swords become blunted and break against 
my breast"(215), Cf Schubart's "An mir sprang der Stahlkolben des Ries- 
en" and "Pes Tigers Zahn stmpfte an mir"(216). In William Godwin's St 
Leon the legend of Ahasuerus is assimilated to the Faust story with its 
motif of the hunger for forbidden knowledge(219). St Leon was lured by 
Zampieri into what is in effect a devil's compact; in return for eternal 
youth and infinite riches, he removed from the Jew the onus of immortali 
-ty(228). 

Pu Meurier is gushy and «te _amatory——cinost eve: other sente ds i 
ir er exclamation point or two or occasionally three (Paris Feriali Pa- 
ris!!!"). His books remain the nost fantastically bilingual novels on 
the market,temiing with French conversational matter interjections, etc. 
Sophomoric asides and hectic schoolgirlish chit-chattiness(236). Svenga- 
li is e skilled hypnotist as well es a sordid and nasty creature(251). 
In It Is Never Too La te to Nend Reade split his Jew down the middle: Is 
-eac Levi started as a Sheva and turned into a vindiétive Shylock(264). 
Hazlitt: "The Emancipation of the Jews islut a natural step in the progr 
-ess of civilization....The Jews barter end sell commodities,instead of 
raising or manufacturing them. But this is the necessary traditional con 
sequence of their former persecution and pillage by all nations(328)... 
How truly has it been said of prejudices '....Prejudice,like the spider, 
makes everywhere its home. It has neither taste nor choice of place,and 
all that it requires is room....So let the mind be as naked as the walls 
of an empty and forsaken tenement,gloomy as a dungeon,or ornamented with 
the richest abilities of thinking...still prejudice,if undisturbed,will 
fill it with cobwebs,and live like the spider,where there seems nothing 
to live on....Prejudice may be denominated the spider of the mind'..."" 
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John Lehmann: I Am My Brother. 


Yet the upper part of our minds clung to straws. Like prisoners tapp= 
ing every corner of a cellar into which they have been flung in the hoy 
-e of finding a loose stone,we went through every tiniest possibility c 
of escape we could imagine in the situation(3). A sponge was wiped rigt 
over the immediate hopes of our careers(4). With grins to split their 
cheeks. I had better compound with the inevitable(10). 

We visited the shops to lay in what stores our conciences told us wefe 
not so great as to be considered hoarding(23). We at last learned what 
we ought to have tumbled to long before (27). Writers of every sort had 
their eyes fixed on the Ministry of Information,into which many of thei 
kind had already disappeared to pursue (28) impenetrable activities that 
seemed to have no obvious results. Editors acting on their own hunch 
were often over-zealous. Shaw's letter in the New Statesman advocated 
coming to- terms with Hitler as Poland,for whom we had gone to war,no 
longer existed(29). Direct or jeaivect gagging of opinion by the new bu 
-reaucracy(30). One sensed an only just undivulged wish to put us in 
front of of a firing squad,or at least to clap us into prison for the 
duration. Auden and Isherwood were suddenly branded as traitors and cow 
~ards(31). Christopher's reported plan to reappear in Europe with an Am 
-erican Ambulance Unit(32),to soothe our dying moments among the ruins, 
caused Spender spasms of irritation. His grin seeming to spread right 
across the huge dining-room,he referred to "Christopher and Stalin,thos 
great neutrals"(33). 

Country-houses seemed like islands of the pre-war life,all else had tae 
submerged,and even the islands were hard-pressed by the encroaching sea 
Evacuees were the endurance test: no one likes his house to be invaded 
suddenly by strangers of unknown habits and unpredictable demands, but 
the sense of nationa duty fortified hearts against the shock of privacy 
violated,squalor unmasked an property under siege. The episode of the 
Connollys in Evelyn Waugh's Put Out More Flags remains the classic pict 
-ure of this relationship(35). Prophesying,not without a certain exulta 
-tion,black doom and crimson revolution(28). . 

The little emher of optimism that burned still under the ashes,was fann- 
ed by the tone of the reviews(41). Whidąof ws could swear on all he 
holds most sacred that a crack,edged with malice,did not escape his lips 
at the other's expense? (43) The Horizon,off to a flying start before Ney 
Writing could get goingagain,would make the position of a rival magazine 
untenable. Sides were taken,and I fourid that I had many partisans. Lepp- 
er had the ear of both camps (43). 
` Desmond MacCarthy on Shaw's irresponsible admiration for "power in act- 
ion"(73). "Lucid friend to aerial raiders,the brilliant pilot moon" (83) 
V.S.Pritchetts "One goes on like a cork on the waves „sometimes in a 
trough,sometimes on a crest,but still going on! (101). E. M.Forster om 
"proletarian" writings "We middle-class do demand that people in fiction 
should seem to he alive,and I realize too...that there may be a fiction 
I am not conditioned to appreciate,in which Ted at the table,Ed in the 
mine and Bert at the works need not be differentiated"(102). 

Lewis: "It is the logic of our times,/No subject for immortal ver- 

nef we who lived by honest dreams/Def end the bad against the worse" 


(111). 
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His objections were only a rear-guard feint becaue he had made up his 
‘ mind to yield to our majority opiñion(112). He wrote, not with detachment 
but with intimate engagement with his sub ject(121). ` | 
Archie Clark-Kerr got into direct,man-to-man relation’ with Stalin. "The 
. call him Stone-bottonr Molotov in Moscow,but as far as I'm concerned he's 
stone from top to bottom"(149). 
Sansom's stories arrest the motion of life for a. minutely described and 
timeless moment(167). 
I see friends from the various swollen departments of the TT 
In the maze-like confusion of action,wheels refuse to revolve in the 
press of logs being assiduously rolled and axes furiously ground(170). 
Raymond Mortimer was at this time eminence grise of the New Statesman 
(1703.7 The shades of—-less the prison house than the lunatic asylum-— 
are drawing ever nearer to me(189). 
People are just chocolate soldiers round here. Nothing but vin rou CFE 
frightful stuff,none of us would drink it if there wes anything else to 
get pissed on(191). ` 
The Soviet writer was evidently expected to square his shoulders, seize 
his ideological rifle and thank Stalin for the -glorious opportunities 
vouchsafed him(244). Even the luckier authors who got past without casti 
-gation,had the cane rattled warningly on the desk at them. Only the mos 
flatulent praise of Stalin or the corniest kind of black-and-white propa 
-ganda could save their skin(245). British authors havé a record that co 
-uld hardly be worse(247). I became overnight a decadent,an ally of the 
Brown. Beasts: all the cliches of communist rage were trotted out,all the 
dented old cannon balls came hurtling over in my direction(248). Alexei: 
Surkov: "If we wrote about a rose,we stated that instead of dew,it was 
nourished with human bloods; if we described a bird,we remarked that the 
war had deprived it of its nest; if we dealt with lovers,it was from the 
point of. view of the soldier who in the midst of the cold darughts of 
war was warming his heart with reminiscences of his beloved"(249). 
The hour of the badly compromised Montherlant's return had not yet arriv 
~-ed,but Jean Cocteau,who had been in Paris during the Nazi occupation an 
friendly with the intellectuals among the German authorities(as Ernst Jin 
-ger's notebooks clearly demonstrate),had managed by another astonishing 
display of his natural conjuring powers to(303 present himself as a poet 
of the Liberation(304). ` 
"In case nobody has told you, I take ‘it upon myself to report to you the 
demise of Internationalnaya Literature. Some say that itwas euthangsia, 
others that it was a painful end. It looks as if some of old Peter a win 
-dows on the West are being banged" (Clark-Kerr )(151). 
All the technical means,the priority calls on the international telephon 
lines,the seats on the V.I.P. aeroplanes,the recording vans were put athe 
‘i disposal of the war correspondents to be history's witnesses(226). 
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James Joll; Intellectuals in Yolitics. 
Blum and Rathenau were men of sensibility,for whom the compromises ,half- 
truths and personal -sacrifices of political life were extremely painful; 
and,while nebody would claim that sensibility was a netable trait in Mar 
~inetti's character,his natural rebelliousness and his hatred ef pompes- 
ity made him out of place(ix) in the authoritatian state he had helped i 
in a small way te found(x). Blum,A L'Echelle humaine: "For a werker te 
rise te be a beurgeeis is a miracle; for a beurgeeis to sink te manual 1 
labour is a tragedy"(L'Oeuvre de Léen Blum 1940-5,1955,p.472)(12). 
Gide: "Il me reste à mes yeux un admirable represehtant tout E le Fois 
du sémitisme et de l'humanité"(Jeurnal,9 Jan.,1948)(1). Fer Blum social- 
ism was "a system of merals and almest a religion as much as a doctrine" 
and accerdingly ends ceuld never justify means. It was as a man of lettet 
that he made his name. One is tempted te say of him,as he said of Huge, A 
"His work falls inte two parts; the first of which is geod in se far as 
it makes one aware of the secend" (Nouvelles Conversations de Geethe avec 
Eckermann,in L'Qeuvre de L.B. 1891-1905,p.210)(4). Clear analysis and li 
limpid style(9). He makes Goethe sketch a Faust Part III in which Faust 
is a secialist agaitater (with many of the traits ef Jean Jaurès); the tr 
‘tragedy lies in the fact that at Faust's side Mephistepheles,"that perni 
-cious influence which by imperceptible deviations disterts and perverts 
all actions" (Ib. ,p.244-5) (10) constantly scores off Faust's scruples and 
hesitations,his hatred of violence and love of peaceful persuasion. "Of 
course’ a revolution has never blewn up ground which is not already mined 
e-eThus evolution prepares the way fer revelutien but cannot replace it! 
(Ib. ,p.252). This dualism explains much of his political action. “e was 
never quite certain whether he was werking for the evolution that prepar 
-es for revolutien or whether he was making the nevelution itself(11). 
His greatest friend was Porto-Riche. In Du Mariage (1907) Blum's thesis 
was that marriages break down because they do net recognize the fact tha 
most men and women have pelygamous instincts. There sheuld,therefore,be 
in youth a great degree of sexual freedom,se that young men md girls can 
get ever their polygamous phase before settling down te marriage and fid 
-elity to a single partner; improved methods of birth control will make 
this possible without creating problems about children(15). His dilemma 
as a statesman was that of combining his rigid principles and firm intel 
-lectual cenvictions with the suppleness required of a practical pelitic 
-iang he has,as a result,been denounced by some as an ineffectual dectri 
-naire,and,by ethers,as an over-subtle intellectual ,selling out the work 
“ing class fer the good of his own soul (22). He was fond of queting a re 
-mark of Jules Guesde's about using all means "even legal ones" te seize 
power (24). The people on the Right coined the slogan "Better Hitler than 
Blum!"(40). He refused to break with the Communists in spite of their 


criticism of hims,"On ne fait pas de, la, politique avec, des regsentiments” 
Bie Baie 7 i RD le 
Walter Rafhenau's cult o ste traditions and his attempts to combin 
the Jewish and Prussian elements in his own nature is the key to his cha 
-racter (60). "When has a man ef the blond type of the Nerdic gods ever ac 
—hieved greatness in the world of art and thought?" he wrote---it was ne 


ao this physical type that aroused his most intense admiration 
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My people are the Germans and no one else. se Re “te i ier ri a branch 
of the German nation(ein deutscher Stamn) like the Saxens,Bavarians or 
Wends." He regarded Zionism with the utmost suspicion. "Let others foun: 
a state in Palestine: nothing attracts us te Asia(Uns zieht nichts nach 
Asien)"(66). "Since the creation of the world there have been three ver? 
great men curiously enough all Jews: Moses,Jesus-—--and the third my od 
esty forbids me to — mg von Bülow,Penkvurdigkeiten,III,p.41) 
(68). "Dons sre ther ove things(Zum beweisen sind die Privatdozen- 
ten da)" (faut som PÉTER ARR Aam des Geistes,p.100). Someone once called. hir 
"the Ton Juan of friendship"(78). Breviarium Mysticums "Many are born 
with a soul,all can achieve one(82)....The soul serves no ulterior aim, 
the intellect serves an aim(Die Seele ist zweckfrei,der Verstand zweck- 
haft)" (Nachgelassene Schriften,iI,p.171)(83). "To the intelligent prolet 
-arian an automobile is more important than the Parthenon ane a boat ra- 
ce more interesting than Schiller's Maid of REI Auf dem Fechtheden 
des Geistes,p.39) (26). conse, erm m Ao. : 
One of the aims of Futurism Was to oS anew 
long the great secondhand market" (133). In the ae “Invocation a la 
mer vengeresse pour qu'elle me delivre de l'infome réalité" sMarinetti 
cries: "Hole hé,hola ho! Détruissons! Détruissons!"(quoted in Eo Falqui, 
Il Futurismo: il Novecentismo,p. 16}(135). A group of minor writers and 
artists in Paris called “Compagnons de l'action d'art", based on a mixt- 
of the ideas of Georges Sorel and Nietzsche „had neoe in TOST ewe 
years before the Futurists---a menifesto proclaiming the necessity of 
pHibresortine to violence to preserve the cignity of art: "Long live violen- 
gd! pe against all that makes life ugly!"(G.Severini,Tutta la vita di un pit 
—tore,1946,pp.107 & 110). One member of this group vas  livutoun ter 
PUF Gran. erardo hurillo,who was to become a practitioner of éeropitiure whioh 
exploited the new view of the world obtainable from the aeroplane». In It 
~aly Nietzsche's influence hed been great. D'Annunzio was among the firs 
to see the possibilities of the oplane as e subject for litergturele.f 
in Forse che si forse che no 1910), and as early as the Odi navali of 18- 
92 he had addressed himself "To a Torpedo-koat on the Adriatic"(136). Mu 
-ssolini: "To understand Nietzsche we must envisage & new race of ‘free 
spirits'"(G.Pini t -D. duane) Muneoline L'Uomo e LJ Opera ,1950,1.p.117) (138 
As Fapini saw,even if the ideas of the Manifesto were not very original, 
they were new to Italy. Futurism was to leave no aspect of life untouch- 
eù; anc the battle betvveen Furturists and Passatisti was to he engaged 
on ell fronts(141). In July 1910 sthe Futurists scettered thousands of 
leaflets Contra Venezia peseuti ste from the Campanile in Venice. Marinet 
-ti pronounced a discourse against Florence, and Papini one aseinst Rome 
"not the city of Rome but what Rone represents in the art and history of 
Italy" (Falqui,ppe 39-40). U.Boccionis "Becthoven,Michelangelo,Nante make 
us sick" (Pittura scultura futurista 91914,p.55). D'Annunzio was il bidet 
delle Muse and Croce 1. ral de Naples (G.Popind Pasanto renoto,p.28) (143) 
The aim of Futurist painting wes to convey a sense of the speed and dynai 
—isn of modern life. Boccioni: "A horse in movement is not a stationary 
or ates, ue a horse in movement ,that is something else which 
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The old conception of objects as self-contained entities would have to 
be abandoned; surfaces penetrated each other and the space around them, 
"Our bodies sink into the sofa upon which we are seated and the sofa pe 
-netrates our bodies. The passing bus leaps into the houses which in 
turn hurl themselves upon'the bus and absorb it....Movement and light 
destroy the materiality of objects(Archivi del Futurismo,1958,1,pp.66, 
67)(145). Despite a superficial similarity between them,the Futurists 
lacked the calm objectivity of the Cubists and were infact much more em 
-otive and literary in their approach. Some of the Futurist painters 
were less sophisticated,and represented motion by a succession of image: 
in different positions as in a film strip(e.g.,Balla's A Woman and her ] 
Dog where the dog is made to look almost like a centipede to convey the 
motion of the lega)(146))Marinetti "The imagination of the poet shoule 
provide a link between distant objects and the writer and public without 
any conducting wires,by means of essential words in liberty(paroles en 
liberté)" (Zang Tumb Tuum,pp.11-2). This declaration of the abandonment 
of syntax and traditional forms of language had its effect on Apollina- 
ire who wrote ea pamphlet,L'Antitradition futuriste: "Merde & Versailles 
Pompei Bruges Oxford Nuremberg Toledo Benares etc!"(149). Marinetti's 
own use of "paroles en liberté" is without any subtlety. Onomatopoeic 
imitation and typographical tricks give a certain sense of speed and noi 
-se(150). Immediately after Marinetti's first visit to Russia,Futurist 
groups began to be formd. Mayakovsky and others published a pamphlet in 
Dec.1912 called A Slap in the Face of Public Taste,calling for "throwing 
Pushkin, Dostoevsky and Tolstoy overboard from the steamer of modern tim- 
es" and proclaiming an "uncompromising hatred for the langauge used hith 
-erto"(Victor Erlich,Russian Formalism,1955,p.24)(153). The Russians 
resented Marinetti's claim to dominate the movement and denied "any debt 
to the Italian Futurists" (B.Katanyan ,Mayakovsky ,2nd ed. ,Moscow,pp.59-60) 
Marinetti: "All the Futurists in the world are children of Italian Futur 
-ism created by us in Milan 20 years ago. But all the Futurist movements 
are autonomous. Each people had,or still has,its own traditionalism to 
overthrow" ("Au delà du Comunisme" in Archivi del Futurismo,pp.40)(155). 
"La parola Italia deve dominare sulla parola Liberta" (Noi Futuristi,p.31l 
(158). Mussolini: "Socialism,if it is not to die,mst have the courage 
to be barbarous" (XG. Do¥so,BeMealla conquiste della pogtere,p.135)(159). 
In a speech to a group of Socialists èh 9 September 1914 Mussolini disa— 
ociated himself from the Futurist campaign for war: "To defend war would 


-ent language often echoes Marinetti'se "Patriotism and love of war have 
nothing to do with ideology: they are principles of hygiene without whic 
there is nothing but decadence and death....We cannot advance resolutely 
towards the future without our personal hygiene of daily struggle and ou 
our collective hygiene of a bloody clash every ten years"(Marinetti in 

I Manifestidel Futurismo,I,pp.39-40) (167). 
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Introductions Fot several hundred years there existed in Europe---mainly 
in Russia,Poland,Rumania,and Galicia---a culture probably without parall 
-el in Western history. Bound together by the firmest spiritual ties,by 
a common if fluid language,and by a sense of destiny that often meant a 
sharing of martyrdom,the Jews of Eastern Furope were a kind of nation,yet 
witho:t nationhood; a pecple,yet persistently denied the dignity of being 
people. Theirs was both a community and a scoiety: internally a community 
a spiritual kingdom; and externally a society in peril. The central trait 
of this culture was its orientation toward other-worldly valucs. The Sab- 
ba’ th is a foretaste of the world to come,the world in which every day 
will be a Sabbath(3). Scholarship,as the pathway to God,was extraordinari 
-ly honored among the Jews. One's prestige and position depended to a 
considerable extent on one's learning. Women often became breadwinners 
so that their husbands could devote themselves to the study of the Holy 
Word(4). The shtetl (Jewish town or village) lived in constant expectat- 
ion of external attack(6)——and not merely expectation. The outer world, 
the world of (gentiles\the, and the worldlings,meant hostility,sacrilege, 
brute force. It meant the threatof the fist against the Word. The more 
painful the blows of the outer world,the more secure becamt he belief in 
the Messiah. In the writings of I.L.Peretz and Sholem Asch,the idea,deep] 
-y embedded in Jewish psychology,that the spirit of endurance cannot be 
broken by external attack received repeated expression. Yiddish culture 
was oriented toward speechs its God was a God who spoke. In prayer His 
name could not be spoken; yet in and out of prayer He could always be spe 
-ken to(8). Together with a living God there went a holy language ,Hebrew. 
The events of Jewish life were divided into two endless days,the Biblical 
yesterday and the xile of today. History was regarded less as a vertical 
movement through time than as a horizontal simultaneity(9). Near and be- 
neath Hebrew flôwed another language ,Yiddish. Based originally on a mixt- 
ure of Middle-High German dialects,it soon acquired an international sco- 
pe. It was a language of great plasticity,neither set nor formalized. The 
distrust of the human body was but faintly present in the world of East 
European Jewry. Paul's remark that it is better(10) to marry than to burr 
would have seemed impious to the Eat European Jews,who believed that mar- 
riage and procreation,far from being a lesser evil,were a positive good. 
The shtetl was a highly formalized society. Living in t'e shadow of law- 
less disorder,the shtetl felt a need to mold its life into a pattern of 
lawful order. The 6 13 commandments a pious Jew must obey; the precise 
way , chicken is to be slaughtered,the singsong chant with which the Tal- 
mud is to be studieds.the kinds of food to serve on Friday evening———they 
were the expression of the Jewish ethos. Rituals connected with food. Pre 
-cisely because of its scarcity,food was a means of expressing love and 
releasing anger. The happiest holidays of the year meant special foods, 
the holiest a denial of food(11). The deepest desire of Zionism was rathe 
-er to leave the shtetT behkind,to break away from everything it stood 
for. Because it desired(12) a return to the homeland where Hebrew would 
be the national tongue,Zionism looked with some disfavor,if not yet host- 
ility,upon Yiddish,the language of exile(13). Slavic ranks only behind 
Hebrew and German as a source or component of Yiddish. Yiddish did net 
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yet enjoy a full equality with Hebrew; it served rather as an auxiliary 1 
to Hebrew,a crutch with which to make one's way across the treacherous 
Diaspore. Always eclectic,endlessly assimilative yet never allowing its i 
identity to be destroyed,Yiddish continued te draw from almost every Euri 
-pean and Near Eastern language. Hebrew was never replaced in the way 
Latin was. Under alien and temporal pressure Hebrew was pushed out of 
"the week" and back into the Sabbath,but this in no way decreased the 
veneration the Jews felt toward it(21). When Yiddish came,it was not a 
replacement but an addition(22). Mendele Mocher Sforim,Sholem Aleichem 
and I.L.Peretz,the classical trio of Yiddish prose(25). The Jewish joke 
criticized the Jew's habit of explaining away or forgetting the literal 
facts in order to make life more endurable. When religion began to lose 
its capacity,even among the devout,to impose dignity and trust on daily 
life,the Jew was driven back on his sense of humor. "You tell a joke to 
a peasant and he laughs 3 times-—-when you tell it,when you explain it, 
and when he understands it. A landowner laughs only twice---when he hears 
the joke and when you explain it. For he never understands it. An army 
(26) officer laughs once—-when you tel: the joke. He never lets you ex- 
plain it,and that he is unable to understand it goes without saying. But 
when you start telling a joke to another Jew,he interrupts you. ‘Go on! 
That's an old one!' And he proceeds to show you how much better he can te 
tell it himself." "So Jews being Jews,they found a way out"(27). Yiddish 
was open at both sides,still responsive to the voice of the folk yet beg- 
inning to model itself on literary patterns of the West. The most valuab- 
le writing in Yiddish appears at the momentwhen the two opposing forces, 
the folk voice and the self-consciously literary,achieve an exquisite,if 
almost always precarious,balance. An inner dialectic,a tension of counter 
-posed elements,the tradional past and the immediate experience,the reli- 
gious structure and the secular infiltration. The pioneering Yiddish crit 
—ic Baal Machshoves,and in our own time Samuel Niger,repeatedly employ 
the formula, "two languages and one literature"(28). Niger: "Bilingualism 
became among us an accepted fact,a tradition." The presence of Hebrew in 
the background enables Yiddish literature to avoid the painful state of 
those literatures of small countries which either become stalled in prov- 
inciality or fall into a slavish imitation of the latest vogue from Paris 
(29). B.Rivkin has advanced the theory that Yiddish literature,more throu 
-gh necesity than choice,came to serve as a substitute for a "would-be 
territory",thereby taking over the functions of a nation that did not yet 
e-ist(30). The social differences among the East European Jews,consider- 
able as these soon became,were never so deep as the social differences 
between themselves and the outside world. To be a Jew was the determining 
condition of one's life,far more so than one's wealth or poverty,learning 
or ignorance(35). "I was,with God's help,a poor man." The Jews knew that 
the fleshpots,tempting as they might be,were not for them. Who in the 
shtetl world was not finally a luftmensch,a trader who dealt in air,ex— 
changing nothing for nothing and living off the profits. The virtue of 
powerlessness,the power of helplessness,the company of the dispossessed, 
the sanctity of the insulted and injured-—these are the great themes of 
Yiddish literature(38). A culture that has been able to resist the tempt- 
ations of worldly power---or has been blocked at the threshold of those 
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temptations——will naturally favor an image of heroism very different 
from the one we know in Western literature. The prevalence of the theme 
of anti-heroism may help explain why Zionists have been tempted to look 
with impatience upon Yiddish literature(39). Dos kleine menschele,the 
little man who lives and endures in silence,appears again and again at 
the center of Yiddish fiction(40). Hand in hand with the anti-heroic 
humble man,long-suffering and persistent,soes the Jewish child,precocious 
and deprived. The completely carefree sicry about the adventurous boy,so 
favored in Fnglish,is virtually absent from the Yiddish. In the Yiddish 
the child always carries a heavy social burden. Too young,far too young, 
the Yiddish children become kleine menschelach,pale and bent scholars 
who do not see the sun,premature wage-earners scurrying fia a piece of 
bread. If there are few carefree children in Yiddish literature,there are 
few unlove and brutalized children(41). The world of Sholom Aleichem is 
bounded by the 3 Jewish archetypes: evye the Dairyman; Menachem Mendel 
the luftmensch; and Mottel the cantor's son. Solid,slightly sardonic,Tevy 
-e remains rooted in his little. town and represents the folk voice quarre 
-ling with itself; he typifies the generation of Jews that could no long- 
er find complete deliverance in the traditional God yet could not concei- 
ve of (54) abandoning Him. Nochoice remained,therefore,but to celebrate 
the earthly condition: pverty and hope. Mendel,Tevye's opposite,personif- 
ies the element of restlessness and soaring; broker,matchmaker,coal deale 
-er and finally writer,ke is driven by the modern demon. Mottel represent 
the loving,spontaneous possibilities of Jewish childhood(55). Once the 
Russian empire broke up,Yiddish literature split into 3 main sectors: Po- 
lish,Russian,and American. Yiddish literature of the “classical" period, 
though barely subsisting in the crevices of Czarist Russia,had nonethelss 
managed to express a non-nationalist outloox(63). The Yiddish writers in 
Russia were cut off from every manifestation of Yiddish culture in the 
outer world. By contrast,the Yiddish writers of Poland and America main- 
tained close relations with one another. Until the Nazi invasion,Poland 
remained the center of Yiddish culture(64). Yiddish literature now has it 
its international centre in New York(68). The State of Israel has discour 
-aged the use of Yiddish among its citizens,because it is the language of 
the Jewish "dispersion", stained by exile,defeat,and martyrdom(71). 
Sholom Aleichem: "On Account of a Hat": Before he knew it,it was almost 
Passover(112). When our Sholem Shachnah arrived in Zlodievka with his 
carpetbag,he had already spent two nights without sleep. The walls of 
the station were covered with soot,the floor was covered with spit. He 
finally dicovered one miserable spot on a bench where he had just room 
enough to squeeze in,and no more than that,because the bench was occupied 
by an official of some sort in a uniform full of buttons,who was lying 
there all stretched out and snoring away to beat the band. Sholem could t 
tell that Buttons was no dime-a-dozen official. This was plain by his 
cap,a military cap with a red band and a visor(114). He goes looking for 
the porter,a certain Yeremei,he knows him well,to make a deal with him. 
Whereas he,Sholem Shachnah,is already on his thrid sleepless night and 
is afraid that he may miss his train,therefore let him,Yeremei be sure 
to wake him,Shlem Shachnah. The porter pcokets the coin and promises to v 
wake him at the first sign of the train. Sholem stretches out and drifts 
off to sleep,with his head thrown back and his hat rolling away on the 
floor(114). He wakes up,rubs his. The carpetbag is right there where he 
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left it,but his hat? He pokes around under the bench,reaching all over, 
until he comes up with a hat—--not his own,to be sure,but the official's. 
But he has ne time for details and he rushes off to buy a ticket. The tic 
-ket window is jammed,everybody and his cousins are crowding in. They 
see the red band and the visor and they make way for him. "Where to,Your 
Excellency?" asks the ticket agent(115). Sholem is wondering. He has no 
idea why all these honors have suddenly been heaped on him-—first class, 
salutes,Your Excellency. Maybe he's dreaming(116). Passing down the corn 
idor he glances into the mirror on the wall. It nearly knocks him over! 
He sees not himself but the official with the red band. That's who iit is! 
"All my bad dreams on Yeremei's head and on his hands and feet,that lug! 
Twenty times I tell him to wake me and I even give him a tip,and what 
does he do,that dumb ox,may he catch cholera in his face,but wake the off 
-icial instead! And me he leaves asleep on the bench!"(117) 

Sholom Aleichem: "The Search": You will ask how a place could be found fc 
for him when all the places were occupied. Some question! Where does one 
find a place at a celebration-—a wedding day,say,or a circumcision 
feast——-after all the guests have been seated at the table and suddenly 
there is a commotion---the rich guest has arrived! Well,all the others 
squeeze together until a place is found for the rich man. Jews have a 
habit of squeezing-—-when no one else squeezes us,we squeeze one another 
(183). After all,no one can have all the virtues(186). 

Sholom Aleichem: “The Pair": The fellow drew the rooster to himself ,pulle 
up his head,and fft,he passed the knife over his throat and tossed him ba 
back into the mud. For a moment the rooster lay motionless,as if stunned, 
then he got up and started running and turning his head back and forth as 
if looking for someone,or as if he had lost something(204). 

I.L.Peretz: "The Dead Town": The gentiles don't know it and have never 
given it a name. Our town isn't listed in geography(205). A pauper lives 
on hope; a merchanton air; and the man who works the soil———the fravedigs 
-er,Il mean---he never lacks(206). Do ve ever do anything but with heads 
bent?(208). The soul,you day,goes to the other world. But to which part? 
Paradise is for saints and Hell for sinners. And why reward and punish- 
ment? Because a man,as long as he lives,has his choice. But suppose the 
man was no man,his life was no life,and he did neither good nor evil ,be— 
cause he could not do anything,because he had no choice and slept away 
his whole life as in a dream? What shall be done with such a soul? It 
merely survives in the world of illusion. It remains attached to the body 
but where it used to dream that it lived on the earth,now it dreams that 
it lives in the earth. And since no one in our town had really lived, 
hardly anyone really died(210). 

Jonah Rosenfeld: "Competitors": The third child is no bigger than a new- 
born babe,but when it comes to screeching she doesn't go by weight (886), 
He was born with one foot in the grave(394). 

Yiddish Proverbs: A job is fine but interferes with your time./A man shou 
should live if only to satisfy his curiosity./When a fool foes to the 
baths,he forgets to wash his face./When a poor man eats chicken,one of tt 
them is sick./If you canit bite,don't show your teeth./A Jew's joy is not 
without fright(611)./If ~ dealt in candles the sun wouldn't set.#Feep 


faster,we need the pillows(612). a 
Srenene gacra Chelmie irii a bellar n an tb 4 PAS TPE, dy tack 
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George Du Maurier,Trilby(Everyman's bibrary). 
"Helas! Je sais.un chant d'amour,/Triste et gai,tour a tour!" 
The bust of Clytie,with her beautiful low brow,her sweet wan gaze,and the 
ineffable forward shrug of her dear shoulders that makes her bosom as a 
nest,a rest,a pillow,a refuge---the likeness of a thing to be loved and 
desired for ever,and sought for and wrought for and fought for by generati 
-on after generation of the sons of men(2). Taf'y wore an immense pair of 
drooping auburn whiskers. It was a fashion to do so then for such of our 
gilded youth as could af'ord the time(and the hair); the bigwer and fair- 
er the whiskers,the more beautiful was thought the youth!(3) The Laird's 
pipe was in his mouth---reversed(4). In Little Billee's winning and handsc 
-me face there was just a faint suggestion of some possible very remote 
Jewish ancestor-—just a tinge of that strons,sturdy,irrepressible,indomi- 
table,indelible blood which is of such priceless value in diluted homoeo- 
pathic doses,like the dry white Spanish wine called montijo,which is not 
meant to be taken pure; but without a judicious admixture of which no 
sherry can so round the world and keep its flavour intact; or like the far 
-ous bulldog strain,which is not beautiful in itself,ane vet just for lac! 
-ing a little of the same no greyhound can ever hope to he a champion. So, 
at least,I have becn told by wine-merchants and dog-fanciers---the most ve 
-racious persons that can be. Fortunately for the world,ymost of us have ir 
our veins at least a minim of that precious fluid,whether we know it or 
show it or not(5). In the Quartier Latin purity is apt to go bed if it be 
kept too long(7}. They all three went to the Louvre. Little Billee looked 
at the people who looked at the pictures,instead of at the pictures them- 
selves. A tall bony individual,of Jewish aspect,well-featured but sinist- 
er. He had bold,brilliant black eyes,with long heavy lids,a thin,sallow 
face,and e beard of burnt-up black(8),which grew almost from his under eye 
-lids. He went by the name of Svengali,and spoke fluent French with a Ger- 
man accent. "Ponchour,mes enfants,che vous amene mon ami Checko,qui choue 
du fiolon gomme un anche!"(10). A portentous voice of great volume utter- 
ed the British milkman's yodel,"Milk below!"(11). She flashed her big whit 
-e teeth at them in an all-embracing smile of uncommon width and quite irr 
-esistible sweetness,simplicity,and friencly trusty'"I.post to him for the 
altogether. Yes---l'ensemble-—,you know,head,hands,and feet——-everything, 
especially feet. That's my foot," she said,kicking off her big slipper anc 
stretching out the limb. "It's the handsomest foot inpll Paris. There's 
only one in all Paris to match it,and here it is," and she laughed(13) 
heartily,end stuck out the other. Little Billee had the quick,prehensile, 
aesthetic eye. For when Dame Nature takes it into her head to do her very 
best,and bestow her minutest attention on a mere detail,as happens now anc 
then——once in a blue moon,perhaps--—-she makesit uphill work for poor hume 
—an art to keep pace with her A foot can sometimes be: very ugly...of an 
ugliness to chill ard kill romance,and scatter love's young dream,and al- 
most break the heart,'And all for the sake of a high heel and a ridicul- 
ously-pointed shoe———mean things,at the best!(14). She went to the door ar 
and paused,looking round bbenignly. "What nice teeth you've all three got! 
That's because your sic.Englishmen,I suppose,and clean them twice a day. 
I do too. Trilby 0'Ferrall,that's my name,48 Rue des Pousse-Cail 1 oux! -—— 
pose pour l'ensemble,quand ca l'emuse!"(19). A vague cosmic vision that 
faded when the music was over,but left an unfading reminiscence of its 
having been(24). 
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For even in Yaris “carriage people" have a way of looking bored,of taking 
their pleasure sadly,of having nothing to say to each other....And our 
musketeers of the brush would speculate on the vanity of wealth and rank 
a nd fashion...as if they knew all about it,had found it all out for them 
-selves,and nobody else had ever found it out before!(28) She apneared--- 
clothed this time and in her right mind,it seemed....slippers,without 
heels and originally shapeless; but which her feet,uncompromising and in- 
exorable as boot-trees,had ennobled into everlasting classic shapeliness, 
and stamped with an unforgettable individuality,as does a beautiful hand 
its well-worn glove(32). Little Billee expressed it to himself,with path- 
etic self-pity: "A feeling of sadness and longing/That is not akin to 
pain,/And resembles sorrow only/As the mist resembles the rain." The long 
-ing was a longing that Trilby could be turned into a young lady-—say th 
the vicar's daughter in a little Devonshire village(37). At least I am sc 
scholar enough to enter one little Latin plea on Trilby's behalf-—the 
shortest,best,and most beautiful plea + can think of (39)...Quia mul tum 
amavit! (40)...So she followed love for love's sake only now and then.... 
Like an amateur in short-—a distinguished amateur who is too proud to 
sell his pictures,but willingly gives one away now and then to some highl 
-ly-valued and much-admiring friend. Sheer gaiety of heart and genial 
good-fellowship,the difficulty of saying nay to earnest pleading. She was 
bonné camarade et bonne fille before everything. Though her heart was not 
large enough to harbour more than one light love at a time(even in that 
Latin Quarter of geniaily capacious hearts),it had room for many warm 
friendships....Indeed,she might almost be said to possess a virginal r 
heart,so little did she know of love's heartaches and raptures....With 
her it was lightly come and lightly go,and never come back arain(41). The 
Laird had a quick ear,and a craving to be colloquial and idiomatic before 
everything else,and made many awkward and embarassing mistakes. It would 
be with him as though a polite Frenchman should say to a fair daughter of 
Albion,"D---mv eyes,mees,your tea is getting ---cold..."(43) 

Svengali would either fawn or bully,and could be grossly impertinent. His 
laughter was always derisive andfull of “alice. He was both tawdry and di 
-rty in his person; more greasily,mattedly unkempt than even a really 
successful pianist has a ny right to be even in the best society. There 
was no pathos in his poverty. He had but one virtue---his love of his 
art---or,rather his love of himself as a master of his art---the master 
(44). He had ardently wished to sing,and had studied hard to that end in 
Germany,in Italy,in France,with the forlorn hope of evolving from some in 
-ner recess a voice to sing with. He was absolutely with voice,beyond the 
harsh,hoarse,weak raven's croak he used to speak with. But he grew to un- 
derstand the human voice as perhaps no one has understood it---before or - 
since(45). Honorine Cahen,better known as Mimi la Salope gwos stupid,and 
her voice was just a light native warble,a throstle's pipe,a thing of 
mere youth and health-—like her beauty sudh as it was---beaute du diable 
beaute damnee(49). "What!! Monday too!! Gott in Himnel! You try to get 
yourself clean every "day?" And he laughed himself out of the house. After 
all,he was right perhaps,from his point of view; you can get as dirty in 
a week as in a lifetime,so what's the use of ee suhe a lot of trouble 
2(52). Dorien on Svenga is "Quand sera mo PT Nea une fameuse crapu- 
le de moins!"(58) Z fhe Po, Hoe TY Mails “4 ler 
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"Why has Little Billee got a back without any bend in it,as if he'd swa- 
llowed the Colonne Vendome as far up as the battle of Austerlitz?" "Beca 
use he's an Englishman!"(62) Each student,straddling on his little thic) 
-set chair as on a horse,and clasping the back of it in both hands,gallo 
-ped round Little Billeec'throne quite seriously(66). Where dwelt ma tant 
which is French for "my uncle" in this connection(71). Trilby speaking 
English and Trilby speaking French were two different beings. Trilby's 
English was more or less that of her father,a highly-educated man.... 
Trilby's French was that of the Quartier Latin--—droll,slangy,piquant,qui 
-int,picturesque(74). Whether by long habit,or through some obtuseness 
in her nature,or lack of imagination,she was equally unconscious of self 
with her clothes on or without! (75) Truly,she could be naked and unasham 
-ed——in this respect an absolute savage. She would have ridden through 
Coventry ,like Lady Godiva---but wihtout giving it a thought beyond wonde: 
-ing why the streets were empty and the shops closed and the blinds pull 
-ed down-—would even have looked up to Peeping Tom's shutter with a fri- 
endly nod,had she known he was behind it....Nothing is so chaste as nudi: 
-ty(76)....All beauty is sexless in the eyes of the artist at his work 
(77). The Laird: "Voila l'espayce de hom ker jer swee!"(81) The only re- 
quitel Gecko would ever dare to dream of was a word of decent politeness 
a glance of tolerance or goodwill—--a mere bone to a dog(83). A jolly 
slap from Taffy on the back would make Svengali cough for an hour,and pa 
-ralyse his mesmeric powers for a week....Svengali would go to London 
himself. Ha! ha! He will be all alone on a platform,and play as nohody 
else can play; and hundreds o” beautiful Englanderinnen will see andn 
hear and go mad with love for him---Prinzessen,Comtessen,Serene English 
Altessen(84)....Their stupid,big,fat,tow-headed,putty—-nosed husbands 
will be mad with jealousy,and long to box him,but they will béafraid(85) 
eeeeand ont fine day you shall lie asleep on one of those slabs——you, 
Drilpy,who would not listen to Svengali,and therefore lost him!...and 
your poor damp draggled muddy rags will hang above you from the ceiling j 
for your friends to know you by; drip,drip,drip! But you will have no 
friends....And people of all sorts,s:trangers,will stare at you through 
the big plate-glass window....And gust then who should come by,rolling 
in his carriage andpair,smothered in furs,and smoking a big cigar of the 
Havana,but Svengali...(86) 

At firstshe wondered in French: French of the Quartier Latin. She had no: 
seen Little Billee for a week,and wondered if he were i11....Then she 
began to wonder in Fnglish-—-nice clean English ...her father's English 
---and suddenly a quick thought pierced her through and through(93).... 
This new-born feeling of shame for having pose l'ensemble was unendiurab 
~1e(94). She wrote to the Lairds "J have sat for the ‘altogether' to sev 
-eral people....lt seemed as natural for me to sit as for a man. Now I 
see the uwful difference. And I have done dreadful things besides...as 
all the Quartier knows. Baratier and Besson; but not Durien,though people 
think so. Nobody else,I swear---except Monsieur Penque at the beginning, 
who was mamma's fniend"(97). H er heart alternately rose and sank as she 
listencd...the rising of the heart was all for him,the sinking for her- 
self(100). 

"Sacrement! We will teach the little pig-—dog monkeys to dance something 
else than cancan some day,we Germans. We will make music for them to 
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to dance to! Boum! boumi ...And the grisettes of the Quartier Latin shal} 
pour us out your little white wine---fotre betit fin planc,as your pig-d« 
monkey of a poet says,your rotten verfluchter De Musset,'who has got sucl 
a splendid(104) future behind him!'...We have got a poet too,my Drilpy. 
His name is Heinrich Feine....He lies in bed all day long,and only secs 
out of one cye,like the Countess Wahn-Hahn,ha! ha!...he is very playful, 
like me. And,ech! what a beautiful skeleton you will make! And very soon 
too,because you do not smile on your madly-loving Svengali. You burn his 
letters without reading them! You shall have a nice little mahogany vlas: 
case all to yourself in the museum of the Ecole de Medecine,and Svengali 
shall come in his new fur-lined coat,smoking his big cigar of the Havana, 
and push the dirty carabins out of the way..."(105). Durien will never 
forget Trilby: "La belle aux pieds d'albatre—-aux deux talons de rose!" 
(107). Le bon temps ou l'on etait si malheureux. So famous is Antonyla 
Swiss) as a wit that when he jokes,people laugh first,and then esk what 
he was joking about(112). Oh,ye impecunious,unpinnacled young inseparab— 
les of 18,19,20,even 25,who share each other's thoughts and purses,and 
wear each other s clothes,and swear each other's oaths...."wait till vou 
get to 40 year!" Wait even till each or either of you sets himself a lit- 
tle pinnacle of his own-—he it ever so humble! Nay,wait till eitherror 
each of you gets himself a wife! (+}&)....May too cecee(as the idiomatic 
Laird, would sav in the language he adores )——may too cecec ay nee eecee r 
nee lah!(115) Helas! ahime! ach weh! ay de mi! eheu! 9” di —-in point of 
fact,alas! That is the very exclmation I wantcd(126). 

"Felicite passee/Qui ne peux revenir,/Tourment de me pensee,/Que n'ay-je, 
en teperdant,perdu le souvenir!"(130). Durien sang: " Plaisir d'amour ne 
dure qu'un moment; /Chagrin d'amour dure toute le vie"(133). The Greek 
couldn't sins,and very wisely didn't(134). "Trilby,I have asked you 19 
times,and you have refused. Trilby,once more,on’Christmas night,for the 
20th time---will you marry me?"..."God forgive me,yes!said Trilby,and she 
ran downstairs,weeping(138) "Is she a lady,Mr Wynne?" asked Mrs Bagot(144 
"A model for the figure?...0h,my God! my God! my God!" cried Mrs Bagot 
(146). Trilby looked down at Mrs Bagot very kindly,and said: "Good-bye, 
Mrs Bagot. I will not marry your son. I promise you. I will never see 
him again"(149). Trilvy: "I suppose I must manage to get through life 
somehow...Davs are so long-—aren't they! and there's such a lot of 
them!"(153). And when Little Billee awoke he was conscious that another 
sad thing had happened to him,and that for some mysterious cause his pow 
-er of loving had not come back with his wandering wits——had been left 
behind...enot even his love for his mother and sister,not even his love 
for Trilby-——where all that had once been was a void,a gap,a blankness 
(161). Nothing of this kind happened. Nothing ever happens but the un- 
foreseen(166}. But when the time came for saying good-bye Little Billee 
couldn't feel sorry in the least,for all he tried and strained so hard! 
(166) It is something like the purveying of pornographie picyures: some 
of us look at them andlaugh,and even buy. To be a purchaser is bad enougt 
zbut to bethe purveyor’ thereof—-ugh! (169) The numbness of his affect- 
ions(171). 

"Then the mortal coldness of the soul like death itself comes down;/It 
cannot feel for others' woes,it dare not dream its own;/That heavy chill 
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has frozen o'er the fountain of our teara,/And,though the eye may spark- 
le yet,'tis where the ice appears.//Though wit may flash from fluent 
lips,and mirth distract the breast,/Through midnight hours that yield no 
more their former hpe of rest:/'Tis but as ivy leaves around a ruined tu- 
rret wreathe,/All green and wildly fresh without,but worn and gray ben- 
eath"(173). A thin layer of adipose deposit began to soften the outlines 
of the hills and dales on Taffy's mightyarm(174). The Laird's toreador 
pictures,which had had quite a vogue in Scotland as long as he had been 
content to paint them in the Place(175) St Anatole des Arts,quite ceased 
to please(or sell) after he had been to Seville and Madrid; so he took 
to painting Roman cardinals and Neapolitan pifferari from the depths of 
his consciousness——and was so successful that he made up his mind he 
would never spoil his market by going to Italy!(176) Alas! poor humanity 
—--that the mere countenance of our betters(if they are our betters! ) 
should be thought so priceless a boon,so consumnate an achievement,so 
crowning a glory,as al) that! "A dirty bit of orange-peel ,/The stump of 
a cigar-—/Once trod on by a princely heel,/How beautiful they are!"(18 
0). Then Little Billee discovered that,much as you might be with them, 
you could never be of them,unless perchance you managed to hook on by 
marrying one of their ugly ducklings....Then he discovered that he didn"! 
want to be of them in thé least...and that to be very much with them was 
apt to pall,like everything else!(181) Glorioli was the representative 
"male rossignol of this soi-disant 19e siecle." And the female? La Sven~ 
gali(199). The man is une fameuse crapule; his real name is Adler; his 
mother was a Polish singer(201), Little Billee felt rather bitterly how 
happy he could be if the little spot,or knot,or blot,or clot which paralı 
-sed that convolution of his brain where he kept his affections could bu: 
be conjured away! (2 05). And mothers and sisters don't count,when it com 
es to kissing(212). "...me,ywhose only choice lay between Mr Darwin and tl 
the Pope of Rome....An.average parson...does he,dare he,can he ever 
think straight or simply on any subject as any other man thinks,hedged ji: 
as he is by so many limitations?(215)...All-merciful Father,indeed! Why,1 
the Prince of Darkness was an angel in comparison(and a gentleman into 
the bargain). Just think of it-—a finger in every little paltry pie——a 
an eye and an ear at every keyhole,even that of the larder,to catch us 
tripping,and find out if we're praising loud enough,or grovelling low 
enough,or fasting hard enough---poor God-forsaken worms!....If we're 
good and do as we are bid,an eternity of bliss so futile,so idle,and so 
tame that we. couldn't stand it for a week..."(217). He was reading Mr 


by's left foot,the following stanzas: "Pauvre Trilby—-la belle et bonne 
et chere! /Je suis son pied." etc.(235). And in the formal dusty gardens 
were the same pioürpious a nd zouzous still walking with the same nou- 
nous,or sitting by their sides on benches by formal ponds with(240)gold 
and silver fish in ie juts the same old couples petting the same 
toutous and loulous! (241) La Svengali's voice was so immenge į s . 
ness,richness,freshness,that it soem to be pouring 1 seli od? HG ait 
rounde..-+How can one describe the quality of a peach or a nectar 

those who have only known apples?(248). As the first bars of the song 
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came pouring out of her lips...something melted in his brain,and all his 
long-lost power of loving came back with a rush(251). Taffy: "She's buil: 
on such an ample scale herself,I suppose,that she likes little ‘uns-~- 
contrast,you see" (266). es 7 

Svengali had not reckoned on laffy's being there. Taffy deftly seized 
Svengali's nose between his fore and iniddle fingers and nearly pulled it 
off,and swung his head 2 or 3 times backward and forward by it,and then 
from side to side(281). Taffy could always improvise these swift little 
acts of summary retributive justice: no hurry or scurry or flurry waht- 
ever--—not an inharmonious gesture,not an infelicitous line—-the very 
poetry of violence,almost its only excuse!(283) An Oriental Israelite 
ap Jew(288) And then he would say: "Et mainteneant dors,ma mignonne!' 

307; 

a vie est paivet/UR peu d'enours/VnPétuda haine: ::/Et puis—-Roniour|/ 
(316) The: Chinese die of laughing just as their heads are being cur off ,! 
and cheat the executioner(327). Trilby: "Besides,all that sort of thing, 
in women,is punished severely enough down here,God knows! unless one's a 
Russian empress like Catherine the Great,or a grande dame like lots of ti 
them,or a great genius like Mme Rachael or George Sand! (331)" 

Gecko: "She had not much ear. But she had such a voice as had never been 
heard. Svengali knew that(354)....She could on one note and make it go 
through all the col@urs of the rainbow—-—according to the way Sevngali 
looked at her(355)....There were two Trilbys. There was the Trilby you 
knew,who could not sing one single note in tune....And that was the Trill 
-by that loved your brother (a6 jes ius all at once...with one wave of his 
hand over her——-with one look ef his eye—--with one word---Svengali 
could turn her into the other Trilby,his Trilby-—-and make her do whatev 
er he liked"(357). 

A little work,a little play/To keep us going-—and so,good-day!//A little 
warmthga little light/O0f love's bestowing——and so,good-night!//A little 
fun,to match the sorrow/0f each day's growing---and so,good-morrow! //A 
little trust that when we die/We reap our sowing! ‘And so—-good—bye! (362° 
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Lawrenee Durrell: Justine, 

The wind unpaeking the great planes, Flies and beggars own Ale 
exandria todaye--and those who enjoy an intermediate existenee 
between either(13),. The sexual provender whieh lies to hand is 
stagzering in its variety anû profusion, A 4runken whore walka 
in a dark street at nisht,shedd4ing snatches of song like petal: 
(14), The man she had left might still be going over and over 
the memory of her; she mischt he as if still dusted by the poll 
-en of his tiasent 15}, i 

The dazzled nigeons, like rings of seattéred naper, climb above 
the minarets to take the last rays of the waning light on thel) 
wings, The city unwrinkles like an 914 tortoise and peers ahoui 
4t,(19), He is a mari eomplaisant(?9), Leaving the gaunt room 

Neehoing withtheir perf mes (SOT. 

Hie shyness could not get any purehase of my shahhiness( $3), He 
is ineffably rieh and doses not have te lift a finger for himse: 
(33), Under Canodistria's eyes chairs heeome painfully eonseior 
of their bare legs, He impregnates things, At table I have sear 
a water-melon become sonseious under his gaze so that it felt 
the seeds inside it stirring with ee 

~ Poetry as a clumsy attempt at the artifieial insemination of 

TE 


he Yuses(39)., Smoking a shertestemmed hubhle-buhhle(44), 
I was a trifle ashamed of baing forever on the reeeiving end 
>of his hospitality(50/, 


There is a necking order among diplomats es there is among pou! 
~try(64), Justine oreesing a warm hand on my mouth to ston me 
talking and saying sonething likes "Quiek, Mngorge-mol, From 

= desire to revulsion---let's get it over"(71), : 

TsHe is just a passage for liquids and solids,a pipe of flesh(93' 

\ Qmnis ardentior amator propriae uxoris adulter est, A final 

Tureh and the train pours away dom a tunnel,as if turned to 
liquid(102), The enormous fund of the eity's memories(103), 
The white bulbs wallewed in the gloom like swollen clow-worms 
(106), The long vulpine nose lay resting against his face like 
the proud figurehead of arfabandoned ship(107), 
Wie reputation has eovered him like a tombstone(115), 
Physieally he has drawn heavyily on the replaeenent department 
He made eyes at another man's wife an4 lost one of them, The 
renlatement in this case was a erude one and the disparity het 
«ween his two eves is obvious(122), The post-eoital sadness 

ish elings to every endearment(134), l 

The modern novel, The gmums merdae left behing hy erininals 

upon the seene of their misdesds(I38), 

Mv boss has still not quite decided whether to do me 4own or 

not; but he has been taking soundings at the Quai D'Orsay té 

see howWell padded I am there(143), 

The Swedisj vice-eonsul's sar had broken down and he had left 

his wife alone in it while he walked to the nearest televhone- 

point 
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in order to ring un the consulate, Ye had arrived baek to find 
her body sitting normally on the haek seat---without a head, The 
Bedouin hat been trying to extract the gold teeth whieh had been 
sueh an unpleasant feature of her party smile(153), 
The ineomplete action lay within him like a eoitus mer 
DPoverty is a great eutter-off,and riehes a great shutter-o 67 
The clouds are moving to reveal enormous cavities of sky, They 
peel the morning like a fruit, If hit squarely a bird stagrers 
and spins,pauses for & moment,and then sinks gracefully like a 
handkerehief from a lady'@hand( 215), 
C.A aea ed. British Philosophy in the Hid-Century. 
C.D rond: To he a Samhetaee nhilosonher during the kat 100 ve. 
ars aseme to hawa heen n healthy oecunstion, Lerd Ruscell is in 
his Alst vear and Prof, oora in his 80th(12), Yard, Sorley, Stout 
and hitehaed had recoched their 80th birthday, Venn died 
90th vaar enà J," Keyhes in his 97th,(14), Complete separation p 
srevalila here hatweaen the study og anelant and of modern philoso 
anhy, To tnis aay tae nistory of philosophy begins for the stude 
aant of more! eatenne here with Deserrtes,whilst Greek philosoph: 
is a branen of slesctos] studies, Tt has never eeceed to sstonie] 
end to ehoek me{16), A sinesrely good and deanly religious man,w 
with a melancholy disposition,» dveventiea stomeeh,and a «her» 
tomma, ara had 911 those virtues whieh have tended to make virti 
ue s0 unpopular(35), That is almost unique about mooree--though 
this quality was shared hy his eminent Oxford eontemporary Prieh 
aard-ents a aomhination of sinplisity and direstness and what 
looks superfielally almost like naivety,with the most remarkable 
powers of analysis and eritiainn, Often this has had the devast- 
Sating offset of the child in the fable,who horrified the eourti. 
srs by piping out that the emperor was naked(51), The straw has 
been shooved very fine indeod{ 54). 
SeKoerners The horder-line »vetween what is considered to he give) 
and what is regarded as interpretation is not fixed and depends 
mainly on the purpose in hand, A lawyer will have to distinguish 
carefully between observad bahaviour ani the interpretation ef it 
as intentional,unintentilonal or negligent, ‘hat by one person or 
at one time is taken to be a brute fast is often reeognizable by 
some other person or at another time as a more or less artieulat: 
combination of facts and superimposed interpretations, The attem) 
to deseribe what is given with the minimum possible aédmixture(11 
6) of interpretation is often ealled "phenomenology", It has,as 
a matter of fast,been practised by thinkers as different as Plat: 
and Aristotle,Deseartes and Hume, Anybody who eares to study the 
phenomenologieal descriptions,say of pereeption or of rememherin, 
by philosophers of mutually opposed sehoola,will he struek,and 
possibly disappointed, hy the large extent of their agreement(117 
A phenomenologieal deseription of how we make up our minds in va. 
rious tyves of situation will reveal "egonomie man" as a simpli? 
-eation really useful only in a limited field of inquiry(113), 


The appeal to the man in th 
street 
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must fail heeause thereare so many different men and so many dif: 
-eront streets(122). 
Karl Rẹ Poppers Those of my friends who were admirers of Marx, 
Freud,and Adler,were strongly impressed by the .apnarent explanat. 
ory power of their theories, These theories apneared to be able : 
to explain praetieallr everything that hannened,within the field: 
to whieh they referred, Onee vour eyes were opened,you saw conti; 
mins instances everywhere: the world was full of verifieations 
of the theory, VYhatever hannened always confirmed it, Thus its 
truth apneared obvious; and unbelievers were,chearly,people who 
did not want to see the truth---either beeause it was against the 
eir elass interest,or heeause of their revressions erying aloud 
for treatment, A Marxist eould net open a newspaper without find. 
ing on every page confirming evidenee for his interpretation ef 
nistery---not only in the news,but also in the way it was presen‘ 
asd and especially, of eourse,in what the paper did not sav, Onee 
in 1919,I reported to Adler a ease which seemed to me not partiar 
-larly Adlerian(157),hut whieh he had no aiffieulty whatever in 
analysing in terms of his theory of inferiority feelings,althoug! 
he had not even seen the child, Slishtiv shocked, I askéd him how 
he eeuld be so mre about all fnis, "Because of my thousandfold 
experienes",he replied,whereugon I seuld not help sayings "Ang 
with this new case,I suppose,your exverienece is now even thousané 
and-ons-fol4," Kaeh of his previous observations must have been 
interpreted in the light of “previous experience",and,at the sam 
tine, sounted as additional confirmation, One man pushes a child 
into water with tha intention of drowning its another sacrifices 
his life in an attempt to save the ehild, Aecording to Freud, the 
first man suffered from renression,while the seeond had achieved 
sublimation, Aecording to Adler,the first man suffered from feel 
-ings of interiority( producing the need to prove to himself that 
hs dared to comit à arime),and so did the second man(whose need 
was to prove to himself that he dared to reseue the ehild) (158), 
Confirmations should eount only if they are the result of risky 
predietions, Nvery good seientifie theory is one whieh forbids 
certain things to happen; the more a theory id Net better 
it is, A theory whieh is not refutable hy any sonee vable event 
is non-seientifie, Irrefutability is not a virtue of a theory bu’ 
a vice(159), Confirming evidence does not count except when it i: 
an unsuccessful but serious attempt to falsify the theorytæ6e), 
In order to eseape falsification,astrologers destroy the testabi 
-lity of their theory, It is a typieal soothsaver's triek te pre 
“diet things so vaguely tnat tne predietions ean hardly fails 
that they beeome irrefutable(160), The Marxist tneery of nistery 
ultimately adopted this scothsaying practice, Years age,I introd 
-ueo ine term "Oedipus exfeet" te deseribe tne infiuence Of a 
eory,or expectation, or predietion,upen the event whieh it pree 
Palen er deseribess it will be remenvered that the causal chain 


leading to Cedipus' parrieide was started wy tae erosit G 
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predietion of the event(161), Onservation is always selective, "A 
hungry enimel divides its enviroment inte edihie and ineainie 
things, An animal in flight neee roads to gecine ound hiding plae 
Generally speaking,objects change according to. the neads of the: 
aninal"(Animals and Men,ch,iv)(172), 

Gilbert es Preoccupation with the theory of meaning could be 
Aesorihed as the oscupational disease of 20th-sentury Anglo-Saxon 
and Austrian philosophy(239)e As late as 1857,Cenan Doyle,within 
two or three pages of one story,desecribes Sherlock Holmes as be- 
ing totally ignorant of oy oe oe as we used the word now,and 
yet as having his room full of ph Sosophiealsi CP seientifie, inst 
-ruments,like test-tuhes,retorts and balances(257)¢ A not very an 
-aient Oxford Chair of Physies still retains its old label, the 
Chair of “xperimental Philosophy(258), Psychologists like James 
began to put themselves to e mn under the physiolegists(259), 


_SDissipating the stifling,all-pervasive metaphysical smog(284) 

` Lewis Carroll,Sylvie and Bruno Consludeds "The Man in the Moom"; 
"that a usefu ng a posket-map Is I remarked, ‘That's anoth 
er thing we've learned from your nation," said Mein Herr Profess 
«0r, 'mapemaking, But we've sarried it much further than you, hat 


do you sonsider the largest map that would he really useful?’ ‘Ab 
-out 6 inshes to the mile,’ ‘Only 6 eer Ve very soon got to 


six yards to the mile, Then we tried a hundred yards to the mile 
And then same the grandest idea of all} Ye actually made a map of 
the eountry,on the scale of a mile to the milej! ‘Have you used i 
it much?! tIt has never been spread out,yet, The farmers objected 
s they said it would cover the whole country,end shut out the sun 
-lignt3'"(291), 

Margaret Mastermans Speaking logically, paradox(xiis not x ) is th 
most extreme kind of metanhor(x is y,asserted when x is patently 
not y),just as metaphor is the most extreme kind of simile(x is 
like v,asserted when x is patently not very like y)(?95-6), 
Theodore Redpath: Is the meaning of a poem what the poet meant by 
it? Some peonle,anong whom Prof, F,MeMoore,would sav: “Yes,certain 
-lf otherwise it would not he the poet's poem"(366). Ve many of u 
us know what "the meaning" of a poem is,in the sort of way in 
whieh St Augustine eaid he knew what time was,in the passage in t 
the Jonfessions(XI,14),often quoted hy ‘Tittæenstein in his ,lectur 
-es(Phllosonnical Investisations,n,42): “That is time? If vou 


don't ask me,T knows but If ou ask me,I don't know"(369-70), 
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Arthur Calder-Marshall: Havelock Tllis. 
"One thing I will not tolerate," Mme Delisi@ssaid,"is that you 
should trv to pretend that Havelock was a Christian"(13), 
Ellis confessed to the "germ of a perversion" in what he called 
urolagnia, It was the one form of sexual activity which his he- 
loved and revered mother blessed(cf, Mv Tife,spo.79-80). If she 
had been able to give him a normal mother-love as well,this odd. 
ity of hers might have passed off as something trivial, As it 
was,the simple act of making water or rather(21) watching his 
mother,and later other women,make water became invested with the 
emotions normally expressed and dissipated by a myriad acts of 
love and tenderness(22). 
There descended between him and the outside world a sort of safe 
-ty curtain---"undemonstrative impassihility" as ™llis called it 
(26). To him from a very early age his exnerience of the outside 
world was derived more through the printed page than from person 
-al observation, He never became very critical of what he read, 
If A's book contradicted R's,he would find a means of reconcil- 
ing the contradiction and act as a literary referee(33), 
He observed how far he and his schoolfellows made water,"his own 
vesical energy being below the average"{ Many years later,he poi 
ented out in the Studies in the Psvchology of SexgVype55s "Vesic 
-al power is also comonly believe o be In relation with sex- 
ual potency"(39), The word "copious" is used in If Life only of 
seminal emissions and *xamples of Tndinism(45), r 
‘hen his father tried to jolly him along about flirting with the 
girls,he froze un(47), 
At Sparkes Creek for the first time in his life Tllis was tough- 
ing it, Looking after himself,he found that he liked the simples 
sort of food, involving the least amount of cooking, If someone 
es cooking for him he might never have made that discovery 
65). 
Though "the ‘Yizard",as James Hinton was known to his familiars, 
had departed, there remained a faithful hand of followers devoted 
to his memory and ideas, They were mostly women; for had not he 
said "Christ was the Saviour of men,but T am the saviour of wo- 
men,and I don't envy him a bit," Ne died suddenly in middle age 
of 2 cerebral tumour(78), "A chastity maintained for fear is as 
__Sunchaste as harlotry," "Man is condemned to pleasure"(79), llis 
was a most valuable accession to the “inton circle,hecause he re 
-stored to it some of its innocence, He did not see that women h 
had been drawn towards Hinton either because their marriages had 
failed or because they had not succeeded in securing hushands,or 
that underlying Hinton's high-florn theory of polygyny was a pro 
-miscuous sexual urge(80), 
The sexual problem was solved by the acceptance of his limitati 
He was not cors tituted as other mens but the more he. studied, the 


more he was convinced that the conception of the "normal" man 
and 
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woman was the product of conventional thinking and conventional 
living, There was an immense range of deviations from the norm, 
listed as verversions,but as he preferred. to consider them,anoma 
7 eae made the human character more interesting and divers: 
88). 
Letters bounced hack and forth betweean London and St Leonards lie 
-ke halls in championship ping-nons, Olive Schreiner never nesd= 
ed to drink hecanuse she was «lvays in the sort of state that oth 
-er people get into after a bottle of champagne(89), She had a 
terrifying exnerience at the age of 16, She had fallen in love 
with Julius tau, She missed a period and became terrified that si 
she was pregnant, Me young man promised that if that was really 
so,he would make an honest woman of her in the old-fashioned way, 
But she did not want a marriage made not in Heaven but in the 
maternity ward, As & result of this experience,she decided to v 
become a writer, She took potassium »romide in large quantities 
to lessen the frequency of the mountings of sexual desire, Then 
she fell in love with a sadist,and discovered to her horror that 
she liked heing a masochist, It gave her the most acute sexual 
pleasure,but it left her with a sense of utter degradation, It 
ran contrary to all her ideas of the equality of és Capon bee E 
Ellis,she prayed, would the man who could comhine intéllectual ma 
-stery with sexual dominance, The resson why she went into her 
bedroom and cried was because he quite obviously was incapable 
of doing that, The Hinton circle smelt wrong to her,especially 
Miss Agnes Jones with her terrible invitations to Havelock of 
which he seemed completely unaware, Vell why on earth did Hinton 
talk of a man having a number of wives but never a woman having 
a number of husbands? Olive asked in her downright way(92),. Dr 
Aveling and Eleanor Marx were living together in unhallowed blis 
moving from place to place to keep one step ahead of the broker! 
men(94), Olive tried to initiate Havelock into the art of love, 
put without success; Havelock was content with those amatory 
skirmishes which he describes as sex-play, Olive had hoped aga- 
inst hope to comhife what had split sides of her nature,the sexe 
ual attraction towards dominating unintellectual men and the spi 
=ritual ttraction towards what she called "men of fine drawn 
thought," Havelock however found nothing frustrating in their 
relationship, He had caressed and fondled a woman in the spled- 
our of nakedness, And he was pained by the fact that Olive was ni 
not particularly interested in his form of sex-play,becoming as 
time went on repelled even by the thought of kissing him(95), 
She became 2 social success, People quoted her remarks,such as 


"There are more than one sort of angel" and "A woman is a ship w 


with two holes in her bottom"(96), She admired a young Professor 
of Statistics at London Tniversity,ca’’ ed Karl Pearson who desp- 
ised the Hinton group,including “llis, She regarded him as a bri’ 


_Iliant young mans 
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Arbres, of Med osis,w Te a remaining ee, it was her self- 
less duty to solacegeven if need bel though it wasn't) by giving 
herself to him physically, (Pearson died in 193%,at the age of 
79)(97), Ellis was wildly jealous(98), Vera Buchanan-Gould's 
Not without Honoura hiosraphy of Olive,is full of guesswork and 
as a result of misreading Olive's handwriting,invents a "Julius’ 
Zaar"(103). 
Ellis was only a Licentiate in Medicine Surgery and Midwifery of 
the Séciety of Apothecaries,a qualification,which, though adequa- 
tewas without prestige, “early 50 years later,at the instancy 
of Lord RER n Royal College of Fhysicians made him an honor 
-ary fel 1ow(106) 
John Aubrey in his Brief Lives relates of Edwerd ce Vere,the 172 
marl of Oxford, that he, mating of his low obeisance to queen Eli 
-izaheth,hapnened to let a Tart,sat which he was so abashed and 
S ashamed that he went to Travell seven years, On nis returne the 
— welcomed him hone,ent sasred, "v Lord,I had forgott the 
o'The late-13th-centurv roae tion aca lnst Victorianism, led 
es ga efe such as Zllis rejected tne prudery but accepted the id 
-ealism of the mid-Victorians, The Victorian ideal of prity 
eads to such perversions as putting stockings on the legs of 
tables ani tying mats to the base of cats’! tails to hide the 
rude anal orifice(108), 
In “idith's wors he was her opium ine she ras is champagne( 126) 
Adith was not a totally inverted person, Mer two latest loves 
before the marriage had been tovarts the opnosite sex, Because 
of Zllis's own Limitations, she lapsed(138), She felt that he was 
naking her = sexual invert because he had not got the sevusl 
potency to make her norme1(140), 
If “dith was a prickly little norcupine,Amy was the feather hed 
of a woman that Alphonsa Daudet triousht the ideal wife for a 
literary man(141), llis was so tnhihbited in his demonstrations 
of affection that a kiss from him was as violent an action es a 
near-rape by any one else, Mhile he was writing the Sexual Inver 
-sion VOLUME y &. worthless and unscientific book in Baith's view, 
sie was writing a short novot, Seaveod( 142 3) pletéer areae re 
-published under the title of m KIE s Toman In the novel,the hus- 
hantis tmootent,the wife is normal ar driven hy vhrsical 
passion to find a lover hut retrunes to heap neralysed hushand he- 
cause fesnite his affliction he nossesses spiritual yower(143), 
The corresnontent who comares inversion to colour-blindness(5tu 
-dies in th3 Psycho logy of Sex II pel86) is TeAesSimonds(148), 

Ie 71d not foresee tnat nearly'helf a century after he ed compl 
ted his lifework,it would ħe on sale in ruber shops off the 
Charing Cross Road at il & rte a volume ‘end "10 ob beck whe 

you've used it"(155 
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impure with fare far richer than that of any conscious pornograph. 
er(171), It was a lahout of love,and it was one of his criticisms 
of Treud that Freut charged money for curing vatients(173). Edith 
s "His sex books are nothing, Te is a poet and e philosopher end 
all the rest is nonsense"(179), ereas he devoted a whole volume 
to the study of sexual inversionghe devoted only one paragraph to 
the subject of sexual impotence(180), 

He had hever been so quickly or completely drawn to a woman in 
the whole of his life, As for l’argaret Senger: “After those first 
few moments,I was at peace,si.n? content as I had never heen before 
(An Autobiogranhy,p.134)(198), Edith tried to provoke Nllis to vi 
wYility,pue when fiz gave his blessing to her affair with Claire, 
she accepted whet she took ‘to he a confession of impotence, She 
resented Ary so fiercely because it did not fit in with her theor: 
of impotence, Te was capable of some sort of physicel reletion wi‘ 
with Amy which he could not have with ner(229). 

Francoise Lafitte or Delisle(an anagram of "de Z11is") had been 
badly mauled hy life, She had taken = visiting American "trade-un: 
eionist" as a lover and then lived with e Tussian exile Serge 
Cyon(235), She wrote to him on 3 April 19183 "The truth is,H,E., 
that I love you"(241), He wrote backs "I am not «= hit like the vi. 
rile robist men of the people in your dreams} I heave several dear 
loving women friends,.,3ut there is not one to whom I ema reel 
lover"(242), She was puzzled «nd replied: "I will have nothing 
put wheat vou offer; it is the very flower of love"(243), She coulc 
not and would not accept that as a lover she would "finde him very 
disappointing," And by the miracle of her faith in his virility, 
she dispelled that spectre of impotence which had haunted him sine 
ce adolescence, ile discovered to his wonder and delight that he 
wassat least with Trancoise,a perfectly normal man, At the age of 
over 60 he was « full man at last(249), His friends wanted to mee: 
her,es the friends of Pyrmalion rust have crowded to meet the sta 
-tue which the soddess Venus broucht to life for him, Among these 
friends was the novelst "ugh de Selincourt,a man in his forties 
and a fallower of Sheller and James “inton, He believed in Tree 
Tove (250), Tis wife had fallen in love with another man whom she 
could not marryshecause he was already married to a woman who had 
heen certified insane, Vis philosophy enabled him to accept his 
wife's adultery as something natural and beautiful, Me said no 
man worth anything as a lover used contraceptives and he could 
satisfy any woman without himself having an orgasm, He regarded 1: 
it as part of his mission in life to employ his singular endowmen: 
of retardation of ejaculation in selfless service of thse other 
sex; and if he gained anything from it,it was the reassurance the 
if his wife preferred somebody #isBitio him,this was not because 
of his lack of virility(251), De Selincourt proposed a beautiful 
physical union between two souls already drewn close hy their 
love for the great teacher(252), 
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Pere say the 
raneoi se # en ego 
thot he should res Dreneg sear 
ead to SUR one She ets: ed him that he hea a Ars ier that 
the phrsicrl was unimnortant compared to the ' ule M À a is 
not right," he snswered,denving everything he had sc id to Bai th 
and Olive,” Mme physical is immensely imnortent" (2% r6), Te never 
forgave ds Selincourt; in his sutohiogranhy the “its which occu 
at intervals about "sewirl ethletes" were directed at de Seline- 
ourt, And de Selincourt recosnised them as such, “or exemple whe 


ere Tillis wrote "It must he a hard task forthe ceyrurl athlete te 
hecome & rest lover,” de Setincourt wrote in the margin of his « 
copy, "int of sneer quite unnecessary: self- defence?"(257). 

hile she was living with Tavelock he was dying with ner(270). 


PRE] 
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Richard Hogearts The Uses of Lite è 
Some midAle-class intellectuals mien A E TGE consciences 


ee every second working-class man as a Felix Holt or a 
Lees fe gg feels Ther would he exceptional people in any classs 
ther reveal less about their class than about thenselves(16), The 
urge to lay one's ghosts,to "do down" one's elass(15), 
"If it's not there y' can't put it there"(of the intelligence nee 
PTT. to pass the scholarship examination); "They're good alarm 
| gloeks,aren't they?"(of early weking by children)(27)3 "A slice 


of" a cut cake ie never missed"(on the easy sexual habits of some 
Married women); "Ye déntt look &tb-the mantelpiece when y' poke 
tha fire"(a woman doesn't need to he pretty to make sexual inter- 
~N course with her enjoyable); "Nay,they don't oppen t'oven for one 
loaf'(a middle-aged woman to a young wife expecting her first þa- 
way had said *hat che would he hapy to have only one child) 
23) « 


The world of experience 1s mapred at every point,particulerly at, 
the great nodes,in two colours,into those things which "mean good 
luck" and those which ‘mean had Inek”, A bride met not ses her 
groom hefore the ceremony on her wedaingeday,2n4 shoul’ wear--- 
atill usually does---"Something old something new,/Something borr 
-ored,something blue," Dreams "go hy contraries"; if you ery in a 
sAream thet means something nleasant, Put you must really cry and 
not Just 4ream that you were ervine and wake dry-eved(29), It is 
still commonly helieved that weakness in young children can he đu 
-e to the hair valeurs long and thick, Fabulous stories about 
great public figures} "They" are reported to order that out of ev 
-ery ten contraceptive sheaths menufactured,one shall he punctur- 
eds and "They" put bromide in servicemen's tea,to reduce tne sex- 
ual urges(30), 
The core of working-class attitudes is a sense of the personal, 
the concrete,the locals it is embodied in the idea of, first, the 
family and second,the neighbourhood, The word’ "sin" 1s little use 
in more sophisticated literature today except by those writers 
who want recall their readers to “man's metaphysical condition", 
In working-class magazines,"sin" is setting a girl with child ref 
-ore marriage and then not marrying her,"sin" is risking the brea 
-keup of your marrisge hy messingaround with some other men or wo 
eman, "Sin" is any act scainst the fee] of home and family,agains 
the sense of the importance of "keeping the home together", Work- 
ingeclass people have always hate@ the thought of ending up in 
the workhouse for sevpal goo reasons,and of these the deepest is 
the sense of the inalienable quality of home life, A widow will 
“work terself to death" as a ch-rwoman rather then accept offers 
of places even in a comfortable orphanage for her children, If 
she dies,the family,some of whom may have done nothing for her 
earlier and do not mich want to look after a child,wil? split the 
chilären among them(32), 
The neighhours mar he able to "hear everything gninpont through 
133 thin party-wall,but you can shut the front @oor,"live yer own 
è e e 
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"keep y'self to y'self"----that is,to the immediate memebers of 
the household which includes the married sons and daughters with 
their families from the streets nearby,and extends to the few fr 
sends who are on "popping-in" terms, The half-length lace curtai 
. keep out most of what little sun there 4s,but they establish you 
privacy, Chain-store modermnismus,all bad veneer end sprayed-on 
varnish-stain,is replacing the old mahogany, This is more than 
keeping up with the Jones, The living-room is the warm heart of 
the family, Tt is not a social centre; J1ttle entertaining goes 
on there, The wife's social life outside her immediate family is 
found over the washing-line,at the corner-eshop(33),ené perhaps 
now and again going with her husband to his pur or club, The hear 
-th is reserved for the family, Much of the free time of a man er 
and his wife will be usually passed at that hearth; "just sure 
in" is still one of the most common leisure-time occurations, I 
~is a cluttered and congested setting,a burrow deeply away from tl 
outside world, Marrie@ sons and daughters oftén take a few years 
to wean themselves from the hearth(34), A husband will complein 
>that the food at the canteen "has no body" and the wife has to 
"pack something up"(25), At the week-end we livedlargely,and Sun- 
day tea was the peak, Fy six on that evening the middens up the 
back had a fine topcoat of empty salmon and fruit tins, Pineapple 
was the most popular,but there war a current story that it was re 
-ally flavoured turnive, T am often struck by an apparent differ. 
ence fn the fatness of the different classes,say between that of 
a middle-aged working-class woman and that of a prosperous middle 
-aged business-man, One has e white and matt quality,the other i: 
tightly rounded,shiny and polisned; one makes me think of gallon: 
of tea,hundred weights of bread,and plates of fidheand-chips; th: 
other of steaks in station rotels(36 "Home---the place where 
_Dwe grumble the most and are treated the hest."(37), 
The mother,more than the father,holds the home tocether, Tt is a 
hard lifes she will be "at it" from getting up to goling to beds 
she will cook,mend,scrud,wash,see to the children,shop and satis- 
fy her hushand's desires(33), The hushand's slothes are knocked 
about at work,an® so the endless patching-up goes on,intersperse¢ 
with the buying of new articles which,becayse they are cheap,are 
not economical and soon show wear, It will be she who has the 
long waits at the public places,at the doctor's for "a hottie", 
at the municipal offices to se- about the instalment on the elect 
. -rlotty bill, There is in most cases little room for manoeuvre 
Afinancially, only Just esnoughtto "wag on"; the housekesping moñey 
is usually "mortgaged" to a penny or so, To mam ge on a tight 
string like that requires considerable skill, If the husband were 
a decentbort anà let her have an extra shilling or two,then she 
could be relieved of a deal of fine calculati ons a sudden call 
for an electric-lignt bulb,shoe repairs etc, did not cause her 
serious worry(39), Zach weakly bill was between 15 and 20 shill- 
ings,and always we carried something ovar; "Grandma says she'll 
have to leave 5 shillings till next week," Two pence a pound on 
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wobble in the wesk's planning(40), The husband is out,wage-sarne 
ing, Ie wants food nå his sort of relaxation when he comes home 
“his explainswhy the wife is often expected to he responsible 
“or contraceptive practise, He "can't be bothered about it," Hus 
-hands tend not to like shoaths---"thay take away the pleasure"; 
she may be embarrassed in buying either those or pessaries,and 
poth are dear; coitus interruptus is probably the conmnnes t prac 
-tices She may forget Just once or “let hersel? zo",or a sheath 
is cheap and bursts or the hushand demands awkwardly after a 
night at the slub(41), Unless 2 misesrriage is proctired,the fire 
unintended child is likely to arrive a year or two after the oth 
-ors, It is unually accepts’ Piilosophisally; after all “what di 
did ver zet married for?" a working-class mother ages early(42). 
ie sarth-closet was a stinking mire(43), Her greatest pleasure, 
as Dr F,Zweig notes,ic to he "waited upon" in some way; it may 
be hy the daughters and the father taking over the house for a 
day,it may be going on a day trip(45). Mome!s “*alright"(the adj- 
ective is used to inlirate something yeu accept hut have no entr 
-usiasm for), Marriage is the anā of the temporary freedom “or 
a woman and the Veminning of a life in which "scraping" will be 
normal, The free pariod is a kind of butterfly flight,giddy whi- 
Te it lasts but short(46), It is a working-class tradition of 
lonz standing to indulge not only children but young people all 
the way up to marriage, There i2 all the rest of life to come; 
you mist let them "tays a good time while ther can"} after all," 
Yer! only young onee'(47), 

A husband is not really expected to help nhout the house, The he 
-use hores are not Joint resvonsibilities, Man hushands hand 
aver their wave-packet on Briday night and laave its dispositior 
to thair wives, "u* there re also many households where the 
vifs does not know how mich her hushand earns(49), A few husband 
and. wives may he influenced by the example of some young profess 
-ional and Tower middle-class husbands who help their wives, Put 
many working-class wives come home from work fust as tired as 
their husbands and "set to" to do all the housework without helr 
from them, And not many working-class hushands will help their 
vives by pushing the baby round the streets in its pram, That is 
still thonght "soft",an4 many wimes would sympathize with the 
viewg(51), She Yis a fusspot, "Please Do “ot ask for Credit As 

A Refusal Wicht Ofrena" (53). 

The grocer mey he honest or up to 211 sorts of shifty tricks,but 
nis relation to nie customers is different from that of the | 
ehoy-keeper in mid4le-olass areas, There he tends to assume,in 
menner at least,s lover status than his customers; he may earn 
more thancmary of them do hut he acts as their servant, Mere 

the shon-*eeper is in his own rlass(54), 

ma rag-end-hons men still shout ont offers of goldfish for old 
clothes and jam-jars(57), 

The world of "Them" te the world of bosses,whether privet) Indiv 
-idunls or mhilis officials, A narson may or may not he regarded 
28 Ma OF tom, 


coraing to his ven 
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"Them" ineludes the noticenen and those civtl sarrents whom the 
worcing-classes meet, poverf1) croun sffeotine their Livee at 
almost every point, Thar warla ts divided into "Them" and "Us", 
"They" are the "people at the ton',zho ative vou your dole, ont) 
you up, tell yon to go to war, fine you,"cet ver in the and","are 
all tristers really, "vill 40 yt dow if they can"(62), The fe- 
winking art of working-class people, their putting-s-finger-to- 
the.nose at authority hx deflating 14 br murine 1t(64), The urge 
for children to "zat on and the respect for the value of book- 
Learning? (59) A strong sense of 5€ haine memhare of a groups 
wwe are all in the same boat"; "it is no nan Pirhting one snoth- 
ayt; “in unttv ds streneth"(42), You are hound to he close #9 pr 
-ople with whom, fer example,you share a lavatory In 2 common 
vard, That "luv" which ts still the most common form of address, 
and not only to peonle in thetr own class, bv tram end bus conduc 
-tors and by shop-keeners,still indicates something, The sense 
of a froup warmth exercises a powerful hol4,2n4 continues to be 
missed when indiviauals have moved,financially an? probably geo- 
erephicelly,out of the workingeclacses, This ir not a very self. 
conesciove sense of CR ARARPS it fe worlds avey from the "fellm. 
arhin in service" of the socially purposive revements(S°), It 
starts from the feeling that life is hard,end that “our sort" Wi 
will usually get "the dirty end of the stick", Once et work the- 
re is for most no sense of a career,of the possibilities of pro- 
motion, Jobs ere spread around horizontally,not vertically; life 
is not seen as a climb,nor work as the main interest in it, The 
man on the next hench is not regarded as er actuel or potential 
competitor, “he strong emotional hold of the "go slowe--don't 
put the other man out of a joù" attitude(7C),_ Feople who take 

on extra work st nichts and weekends are not usually moving up- 

werd or out of their class; they are mnrine acgitatedly round 

ingide it,amassing the unconsidered trifles which are £lreys tb 

cut 71). 

Tree erour works epeinst the idea of cherces It imposer or ite 
members & pressure to conform, Wondering what the neighbours wi! 
say is perharns more common here than elsewhere, Vorking;class 
people watch en? are watched, A working-cless woman may be knowr 
to ect as a "sitter-in" at the place where she clears all] day; 

ut if she te brought home at the end of the evening she ic lik- 
ely te esk to he Veft e couple of streets away, Yhat would the 
neirhhoure say 1? they saw her coming home with a man?(72), vor? 
-Ingeclacs speech and merners are more ahrunt,less provided witt 
emollient phrases(74), The heavy,rough and heast-of-burden work 
is st111 there to he done and working-class people do it, These 
ere not con4itions which produce measured tenes or the more pad¢ 
ed conversational ease, The rows are ie à a part of 
the haichhourhood!'s lifes; children in the street will cather ir 
a eroun as neger as ther ¢an(7E), They use shorlard direct words 
chout natural functions freely and indiscriminately, Tieten to 
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are Tikely to feel smothered ty the horing animal ity he nongrele 
Aogneruttingeineallevways quality, It is a quality which oves as 
mich to a callouse? sensibility as to a freedom from hypocrisy. 
™ each class ite own forms of cruelty anë Airt(77), 
Drinking 1s accepted as part of the normal life like emckings "A 
man neeés tis pirt"(80), A prostitute operating in the city cen- 
tre(Oli, not to "give her street a tad name"(62), Pitty,promiscu- 
cus semel experience of workingecless youth, Tirls moulé marry; 
they were "keenirg themselves for ore man"(84), 
The cotours ?ieht one another, Though Royalty ere “waited on hand 
and foot" "they cet pushed around as much as we do--eit's a rott- 
_ Sen son (ch), Are they band-rarroning,rlayire for rafety?(94) 
The emphasis cn a "proper","decent" funeral end the @islike of cr 
cremation, Feavy insurances cover the cost of a good turial for 
themselves y OT of the black clothes fcr a relative'te funeral, The 
custom of ‘eyine on a goof meal zt = funeral,of burying "im with 
tam,ie not simply an excuce for = coed feed( 96) 
their interest,rhether fn news-reporting or in Piction,is often 
\Nénerersed by the "ooheaah" slemert---a very "oréinery" girl is 
knocked Aom br a man who proves to he z filmectar, er attractive 
young widow provee to have @4isposeé of two hushands with areenic, 
The emphasis fe initially on the huken ard detatled,xith or with- 
cvt the "pepring-up" which crime or cex or splendour cives(100), 
In working-class papers there ere many anrouncements of cures for 
atsertistios which ars Vikely to make a girl z "“wall-flowert(102) 
Beauty hirtge--the kird of thirg laughed at as "Auntie Maggie's 
af@rice"(103), Nenis*oucement points out that this type of story 
uevally manager to Fare thinge both waye,that though the villaine 
never triumph in fact, ther do triumph smotionally(Faesion and Soc 
-tety tral Religion, Taher, 194C,pp.236 ff,)(104), he thrills Bear 
the same relation to thair lives as the kite to the 60114 fiat 
cormon from which it is flomm(1c7), 
Catehphrases or crackeremottoes Tike "keer emiling","2 little of 
wnat vifency does y'good", “her love the men who ere "feir Trish" 
full of e cok-eyed fun,end the women who sre uninhihitediy and ir 
-represcibiy vulgar, like the late Nellie Tellace,-A mock olasciff 
-ef advertisement in Billy's eekly Yiars "De Ture Yip Nouse, Ext 
-re large chamhers(onTy nee sekty emptying), Tively sheets and 
blankets"; "“Wahteds a-man for our research lehoratories for teste 
int leratives, “his fe z sittine-dowm foh,easr work en? home on 
output"; "A detercents the small wild amze vou, fuĝe) Vike newemomn 
hey---efter 1t has heen through a horse(112), 7 ~ 
An nntiay,drahiy baroque world, Most working-class nleseures tend 
te he mass-pleacures,over-crowied end svrawling, Tvary one vente 
*o hava fun at the same time(120), A fanrirng-evt in rrouns, The 
clutter, tre extraordinary Parhtolomew Fair of a mass, Someybhere f 
in the middle of the moors the men’s parties all tumble ovt,cith 
much horseplay end notesy fokes shout bladder-cavecity(122}, 
The song "I'd rather have e porer 2017 to call mv cen/Than imet 
Bazop{rfag-notinz real life gal" mate tte niche soon and retaine 
te 
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"Silver threads among the Gol@"---2 song about mother(124) 
A hedonistic group individuatism(144), Tom Paine: "Toleration is 
not the opposite of intolerance,tut is the counterfeit of it, 
\Botm are desvotiams, The one assumes to 1tsel? the right of with- 
olding liberty of consctence,and the other of granting it"(The 
Rights of Man, Everyman ¢¢esPe65) (146). 


rows, broedbrows, lowhrows, "The miltitude follows the bend" 
™ 4), Peculiarly dangeours comforts of unreason, those of e} democ 
-rac The great sen of undifferentiated porridge awaits him, yhe- 
re att the crucial characteristics have heen obliteratea(1E5$, 
here ie more than keeping up with the Joneses; there is being on 
one of the group(156), 
Progreessivism assists living for the present by disowning the 
past; but the present is enfoyed only because,and so long as,it 
ts the presert,the latest and not the out-of-date past, Progress- 
ivism holds out an infinite perspective of increasingly “good ti- 
mep"=--technisilour Tag romane pm ge prie à pe 
N TeVe me "lo be as modern as tomorrow",as Amerie n advertising 
—*says(158), Fach innovation 1e assumed to be better than its pred 
eacessors,sinply because it comes after them(159), It cocks a 
snook at whoever is not on the handwaggon,but has itself abrogate 
personal responsibility for choice, 30 the wacgon,loaded with its 
harhartans in wonderlané,moves irresistibly forwards: not forward 
to anywhere, but om forward for forwardness's salce(160)% “e 
goon mut ourselves inte n position in whieh ze lie hack with our 
mouths opengwhilst we ars fet hy pips-line,an? as of right, from 
a bettemless cornucopia manipulated hy the anonymous "Them", Ye 
are movine towards « world of whet Alex Tomfort has called “irres 
ae rv ohedients"(162), TeVe stars specialising in fake intim- 
acy e 
The successful popular writers,the Literary Department Storesgwhe 
work under sevaral names and produce anythins from four to n doze 
en titles a vear(172), Theeseeakes called "Curvacenus Cutia","Bi- 
Akini Rombshell" or "Atomic armful"(178), The new femilr magazine 
thinks of itself as smart an? sophisticated,but is really reduced 
to & very narrow rangs of responses: slickness disguising emotion 
-21 thinness(183), "It's being so cheerful as keeps me goin'" and 
"It's bein' so ordinary as keeps me cheerful" (1244, An senforcsd 
intimacy like a tloseeup on an immense sorsens the crooner is rea 
-ching millions tut pretends he or she ts reaching oaly "you"(158 
Netghhourliness spilling over into an undefined weak commnalism 
(189), “here sre recurrent cries against our "sex-sodden papers", 
"Sodden" sugztests some weicht,sone hody; bit these have(191) not 
body enough to be sodden in engthing, This is puff-pastry literat 
aure,with nothing inside, the ceaseless exploitation of a hollow 
brightness, “Nothing can be delivered straight, not sven tha weathe 
ercasts; "It will rain" has to be "You'll nead a mac, today,chum", 
Even the sensationalism is often only apnarent, Thus a headline 
"Thousands of men ficht for one woman",proves fimply\to bea note 


aoma the swarmine of bees, The same ersatz quality is apnarent 1 
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popular Press is so proud, Much of it ts a sort of shadow-boxing 
and stylish punch-p.lling,s harmless Mise@lasflexing under are 
Lizhts}]192) Consciously 5ex-nenshty magazines whose bark is 
much worse than their hite(208), 
De Nougemonts "I vould emphasise the cymbolical fact that we have 
stopped making fermal declarations of love at the very time we 
have allows’ wars to begin without any declaration either, Te are 
returning to ths age of abduction anit rape,thoush minus the ritu. 
al that has surrounded such violence in Polynesia? (OpacitasPe244 
N$ (210) The "hloodeandeguts" sex-novelettes under titles such as 
7 tgweetie, Takes it Yot","Don't Tempt epHotsy" pete, The cuthors 
us {ty American or pesudo-Amerioan imitators of Mark Spilla: 
ns, Mogt of them have “tough” names swith forenemes in the style 
of Hank} Al, Sabe,Brad,ctc, "he cover-girls are the lush but “gone 
estenfants of the Varga girls(212), Their blouses sag pe: 
where the last attempt at rape were beaten off; they 
not a cigarette but a smoking "rod"; they "go in and out in the : 
right plades",and not by half measures; thay have "got what it t: 
takes", whigh means huge thighs,prominent nipples and "straining 
breasts", mid-thirties,"spicy” novels appeared under 
en like Pierre Laforgue wâthrtitles like Sto: 
mg nts,etc.s it is all very much a nyrse-mali 
as 


naugntiness an ssolv nto dots at tie slichtest of 

otential impropristy(212), The motern novels are novels of viol: 
nant S@Z,in witch sex saame to he regarded as thrilling only whe: 
if is sadistic(213), The styls ts debasses Temingway, the word 
bouns tough-ox or hairy urban-ape,who zats along with a clipped 
minimal vocahularr, "Kinda" is used mich,to preserve the tough, 
corner-of-the-mouth quality; reductive inversion like "she wasn’? 
exactly overdresmed, that haby"(215), 

NIf all are of equal value,nothing 15 of meh worth(225), You wit! 
not fiddle from your mate,buit you will flog anything you safely 
can from the "firm" or the Services(226), If something goes wron 
vell, "never mind,I ain't paid to think"(229), "That's all the 
facts when you come +9 brass tacks'(232 
Almost svsry working-class boy who goes fnrough the process of 
further sduretion by scholarships is at the friction of two cult. 
uresg the test of hie real eAucation Iles in his sbility,b: abouli 
the age of 25,to smile at hie father with his whole face and to 
respect his Atonty young sister anA his slower hrother(239), He 
saag life as a saries of hurdle-fuips(243), Ye loses something of 

he gamints resilience and vnewtriness,end he Aosa not acquire the 
[uncongetons conffdence of many a pub lie-schooletrsined chil4é of 
ithe midAle-classes( 244), The scholarship hoy belongs to the clas: 
leless intelligentsia, He cannot face squarely his own working-cle 
258, Fe is ashamed of hier origins, He isnot ay at ease chou! 
‘his own vhysical pores which snsaks too clearly of his birt? 
and a hunâred habits of speech an? manners can "sive him away(24é 

Me fs Charles Tansley in Virginia Toolf's To the Tichthouses "a 

 gelf-tancht working-man,. .egotistic, ray, inelstans,strieine and 
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{a “rite r DAT) (247). precarious tenancy in intelle tual 
or ast3 O}e V 
Pally petter(277) J € : 
DB,.8eebohn Rowntree's pverty cycles 3 vis tbe poverty in the us 
Lao 
8 


«ual working-class lifs---bern in pover+ ve» 

the time in which the children were gr he last, rh he a a 

eter the children had married and the Pather retired from work 
286); Nasheżė Unfortunate Traveller is a sex-and-violence novels 

eG, the rape of feraclidel".seeused his knee as en yron ramme to 

beat ope the two leaved gate of her chastity,,,")(299), 


Roy Pascal: The German Novel, : ' 
Germany has bær rotertarrie (eet successful in tha sphere of the 
novel than Trence,Trgland or Pussia(viit), 
In the Lehrjahre all the stress isnot on the external object of 
Wilhelm's ITfe,Put on his own personal gelf-fulfilment; that is c 
on "Bildunga",the formation of personality, The novel becomes a 
“Bildungsromen",the "Bildungsroman"(7), This note is struck in 
the long letter Written ty Wilhelm(Bk 5,ch,3), “What does 1t helr 
me to manufacture food iron, if my own immer self 1s full of flaws 
9,.,To put it in a word,to develop myself, entirely as I am, thet 
wes obscurely my wish end intention from childhood," In Germany 
only the nobility may achieve “personel, Gevelopment",the middle 
cless can only rain a living and et test develop the intellects 
"Jenn der “delmann im cemeinen Leben par keine Crenzen kennt,wenr 
men eus ihm Foenice oder koenigeehniiche Meurer erschaf*eh 
eo darf er yehorall mit einem stillen Rewusstsein vor eeinergte?- 
chen treten$"er darf ueberal1 vorwaerts dringen,eretatt dase Pue. 
TEST nichte besser stent,els de reine stille befuehi der Grenz. 
linte,@ie thm gezopen ist. Er darf nicht fragen: was bist au? 
sondern murs was hast du? welche Einsicht,welche Kenntnis,weïche 
Feehigkeit,wie viel Vermoegen?...,ich habe nun eirmal gerade zu 
fener hermonischen Ausbildung meiner Yetur,cle mir meine Geburt 
versagt,eline unwiderstehliche Weigung"(8). In Mk 6 he learns the: 
activity demands self-11mitation,but that personal one-eidedness 
4e compensated arë roundfed off in the cormunity,in which a11 one 
-sidednesses combine into a whole{9), It is the story of the for 
-mation of a character up to the moment when he ceases, to te sel: 
-centred and becomes society-centrel, thus beginning t pe his 
true self(11). Famlet engrosses Wilhelm because he is an obiecti 
evisation of Wilhents own inward uncertainties(15), Ir. pick ung 
und eit,Geothe says specifically: "Hamlet and his monologu 
2 ee Fitts pot haunted all young minds"(16)4 The Harper 1 
an Ttalfan m “gon 1s the child of his union with his sis 
`x ater, rhom he Toved withont knowing her iéentity, They are outess 
in every sense,morally end peychologically(27). Fe can remain 
belenced only if he cerries round with him a bottle of polson, 
the assurance that he can at any momert dispose of his life, 
When Mignon sees Wilhelm in the arms of his betrothed, Therese, 
rer heart bresks end she A€ies(18), The Unele saves ort is always 
a mante misfortune 1f he ts made to strive after something with 
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-sorbs what an occurrence offers send 


which he aannot unite himself through regular self-uctivity"--- by 
"Selbst taetigkeit” he means an activity miah springs a 
om thasacte: on? LS), Te Pamons passage in We 5 Th,7s "Im 
noyan wie im Drama sohen wit mense hTtehe Watur una HanAIuhg «op + 
same viele Dramen sin’ mir Ainlosierte Romane,und es waers nich 
nerlich pen D ia Rriefen zu schreiben, In Romane sollen 
friezlicn Testam Es "an ag is ag vorgesteitt nerden; 
ows a Charaktere und Taten, Der oman Te a Tangsäm en,ind 
aie Gesinne, gen dag gett isur me Se", oS Sat Hie Ye rs eise es 
wolle,ftas Yoraérinzer iss tanzen zur Int rtokeslung att en, eget 
ere soit CRE der Charakter der Wa uptficur muss sich na 
Inde adr ind wir aufgehatten warden. Der Romanheld gs 
Tendgventzstens nicht im hohen fsade wirkend sein; von dem 
tmamatischen ve rlangf man Tirkine und Tat, trandison,Tlarisse,Par 
~gla,4er Tan rlester von tueri enl Ton Tones selbst sind,wo nicht 


1aldende,fto¢ vatar iat SEGA alle Regebanheiten werd- 
an gous sebastien" An” 1% 28 n senodett B 


It e Pi niohis nach sichyalles widersteht. Ae 2 
und ras@kt Aie [inloerniese aus dem Yege,ôder imtarifert Thnen, 


So vereiniste man sich auth Aas her, dass man Aam Zu?a11 im om. 
an far wohl seîn Spiel erlauhé e; dass er aber inmer durch 


Ata Mosinmmeen Jer ayh rel Bnet wma zeleitet, vere S503 
das eee pegan fas Se sg) ses, Als yaascvens on Siento 
AF erhaengehie S ee 8 #1 alnar u iercesemena: 
Yatastrovhe ntn17r #4 ase ae a cee ma Statt nhas Anas dar Zu”all 


wohl anthatia ache yneimeis shar tracische $4tuationen harvorhring- 
an Anerfe; Jas sehicksal ninreren moese Imnor Marchtarlich 


sein unt, verde hat fane tra: ieoh, venn 2% oe 
unachu ae nein wasted aengige Taten in eine ` 
g 


Terkmuoprung hringt" (Dorothy Riche Asan Pinas 
aoneantion of the noval tn thts SASSASeg sa? Fors TOTA 40 Pi}s 
78, 24,1932) (308), These Aefinition= lead to the conception of 
the wal Lamesroman" , All the stress is laid on the 4isposition 
("Gesinnune") - of the hero,on hie otnaadtttty( "Bi ldsankelt") gas 
Schiller and Tr ,Schlerel 621124 44, The hero is not a man of 
Betton or will,he does not influents the march of ‘events(23), Te 
avents are never decisive; there are no points et, which Wilhelm 
is sudderily hrourht to change course, Almost unconsciously he ab- 
fee result tekes shape slowls 
or quiokly,accoraine to the tempo of hie Ingars arewth(54) Goet} 
uses many of the tricks of the 1£th-century edventure-novels chay 
ce meetings ebauctions,rohery,1ost children,incest,recret soci. 
eties,mreter! ona #1 mres,ete,(25 e The novel does not present cor 
-pleted chara eters within a static set of values, like Por inetanc 
-ce Tom Tones or Tny Bair,gbut shows z metamorphosis in the 
mein Cheracter(26 e novel ends with ‘the winning of an outicot 
a set of values, ens a set of relationships; with this. 71]helm'e 
apprenticeship 1s concluded, Fe is now on *he springboard of the 
social world, In the contintetion the wander ehrg,Cocthe aggin 
4 us only of moral preparation for 2 wil ze fine age 
ain and again 
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za 3tifter,in “eller,gin Thomas Mann(Der Zauberborz),that the "341 
-tingaroman™ leads up to the dooien FU take cert in social life 
ut halts at the threshold,or deals sumnarily(28) and feebly with 
the later fortunes of the hero, F4 Vi@tor is no doubt right in 
galling the "Bildungsroman® the German species of the novel( joe- 
the.133%)3 and it is charaoteristia that German literature is 3xt- 
raordinarily poor in novals which present the main theme of the 
L9th-sentury European novel,tne problems of actual social life 
(29), Albert Thibaudet, forgetting the German “Bildungsransn?,00921 
write in 1912: “Pourquoi ls roman de la jeune intelligence n'a-te 
11 pas ató aorit?"(Reflexions sur lə Roman,13)(308), Novalis cane 
to 30% that toethe's noval was fundamentally anti-romantic,%& "a 
Gandide against poetry,” He composed his unfinished Heinrich von 
Ofterdingen(*Nioht die Schaetze sini ss ,dis ein so unausspresni- 
anas Verlangen in mir geweckt haben, ... abor die blaus Blume sehn' 
i zu arolicken"*--.94,1) as à refutation of Yilheln Meister 
30}, 
Heinriah Tee,iln Gottfried Keller's Der griene Heînridhn,was sonvers 
-ted by a dissiple of Yeuerhbash and abandoned his beliefs in God 
and ftanortality, Keller himsel? mot Peuerbash and submitted to 
nis influences see letters of Feb,3,1349 and Maroh 27,1851 in 
Briefe und Tag enuechersZuerian, 1943, t,236-7,390(309), The book 
aontains as rion an adcount of childhood us David Sopperfield or 
ane Eyre, Heinrloh feflantly wears his oustomary green suit at 
a con?immation servics,instead of the almost obligatory frook 
coat{ 39), Jaditns "The reproanhes of your sconssience are very 
healthy oruets for you,and you oan shew away at them your whole 
lize long, I shall not butter them with my forgivenessa"({Pt,3,0h,5: 
(40},The first of abstract painters,Heinrich patiently covers a 
large osanvas with an innensely intricate spider's web of gray 
liness art that is divorced from real life,life that is divorced 
from cèmmunity,s become snpty and desolate(43), The Carnival at 
Manton {a unneasasarily long; the long dream at the end,which 
introtuoes Hsinriah's Aecision to zo back home,is an inapvropria’ 
ata form to indicate his change of mind. The return homa,ths acc 
-ptance of social duty,is told in summary, genral torms(44), 
Adalhbert 3tifter's Der Naohsommer is the tale of “tha happiness 
of two old raople",ñisach and Wathiide(53), After the young viré 
are fledged,the parent-birds enjoy a period of leisure before t 
migrating: "Towards autumn therecomes again s freer time, They hi 
have as it wers an Indian sunner and play for a while before tha; 
leave" (Seemmth, Yerk,."Bibl,deutsecer Schriftsteller",Prag and 
Netohenberz, 1901-59, V1,235), They had heen lovers in youth,and 
met again only after many years,when they were’ widowed, Thile 
the past cannot he made good,the present offers the chance of a 
new relationshin(54). Mathilde says: "As the roses have withered 
so has our happiness withered"; and Risaoh answers: "It has not 
withered,it only has a different form"(3,¥,,VII,126-7), Risach's 
lifa has had no sumer, but he has found a serene and beautifal 
ImMian sunmer(55), Complete laok * 
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of ingident,tension and plot, As Stifter said in the preface to 
his collestion of tales,Runp “teine,creatness was to be found 
not in earthquake and tempest, ut WIA the stirring of the air, 
tee rippling of the strean,the swell of tne sea,tne screening of 
the oarth,the radiance of the aky,the glistening of the stars” 
(55), “In diesem Augenblicke ertoent durch dtas gsoeffnete Fenst- 
3f klar und deutlioh Mathildens 3timas, Aio sagte; 'Wie deiae Ros 
«3n abgehlusht sing,30 ist unser Glueck abgeblueht,.' Ihr antwort 
-sta Aiea Stimme moines Gastfrsundes,waichs sagte: ‘kek ist nicht 
abgeblusht,es hat aur eine andere Gestalt,'*({i1,Kap.4), "Gegen 
den Herbst koomt wieder sina freiere 7eit, Da haben sie zleion- 
jam einen Naohsormmez und spielen sine Wails,ehe sie fort gehen" 
{i,gXap.4)(327), It is characteistic of the "Bildungsroman" that 
the hero ia a naive,innocent young man,well-msaninz even in his 
srrore; the persons among whom he moves are nerer eyil and most 
of them give god guidance,diractiy or indirectly, Stifter's idyl 
-Litism(60), Ye have no glimpse of the urgent social an3 politics 
problems of his times{61)., The rentier or "Biedermeler” ideal, 
the independent bourgeois relieved of tne nressures of unsatisf« 
sotory employment and vaxatioin superiors and free to pursue his 
own interests and hobbies and tend the family and Taroa 


The last important “Bildungsroman” is Thomas Mann’s Der Zaubar- 
Lorg "a story that,in 3 queef, ironical, mimost parodistisal way, 
attenpts to renew the old Ferman 'Sildungsroman' of the the 711- 
hneln-Neister typa”(Luobəck als geistiges Lebensform, Lue>eck, 27-3) 


75), The doctor, Hofrat Sehrans, pints où at the loveliness of 
the female figure !s due to fat and that living consists in Ayir 
-=ne A- struction orzanique(30), As a keapsake Mme Olaviia 
Jhauchat Lsavss with fans Sastorp,at his request,her X-ray phot: 
ne ghostly body,faceless, marked by the shadow of disease 
32} e 

Jersmians SJotthelf must be called the first raalistic novelist ir 
German literature, A contemporary of Balzac and Dickens, this 
Swiss writer makes a great break in the Germaan tradition!{101), 
All his novels were written with a direct moral purpose,and nea? 
#ly all ars focused on the peasants of the two parishes he knew 
intinately(102), “The world pressed on ne so long until it pres: 
-ad books out of my head,in order to throw then at its head" (Brij 
-9fe,41¥,238), He carried on a perpetual guerrilla warfare aga- 
inet the cultured classes,their aesthetic tastes and their lite: 
eature, His ain was to become a writer for the common people "V< 
-lksohrift¢ésteller*){103), “It always seems to ne ar if my lite: 
wary work were not writing but fighting” (Briefe, VIII, 19} (512), 
Rut hts novels were little reachy peasants,iabourera and villag. 
ers, His own parishioners ssaa only to have heen ohsoursiy and 
resantfully aware that their parson was using them ruthlessly 
as his de pet (100) He interrupts his tales with frequent 
moral generalisations which often develop into long sermons, 
Hardly has he begun a story than the digressions come, thick and 
Saat ox ten ponderous and violent, Townsmen, particularly officta? 


e 
a 
Iw, 
Yy 
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always presented in the hlackest light radicals too.sven 1? they 
are peasants, schoolmasters and iankeepars often,whom he felt to h: 
the enemies of the parson(105%\, In Erlebnisse eines Sonuldenhauers 
he focularly calls the pigs “natural art-products™,a onsatreper- 
ously takes sides for practizal work against wart”! 107), It is ce 
etain that he would have approved the aesthetic of Ruskin and the 
later Tolstey; Ruskin was a great admirier of his novels(313), He 
relates the achievements of peasant life to the highest spiritual 
valuss; thus in Uli der Paeshter,he says the call to the harvest- 
feast,after the hard days In the fields,is a foretaste of the cal’ 
to Heaven{i11)., We can best understand an experimental subjeot by 
submitting it to extremes tests, Gotthelf's method corresponds to 
that normal moda of judgment which leads us to recognise a unique 
specimen as a types we say,"S0-andi-so is a typical granämother*, 
an we mean that she sombines in an axtraordinary degree, sxceptis: 
` wally,the various qualities which are usually present only partia 
„lly in the grandnothers we know, Oly the exception is the type 
(127), Gotthelf rudely polemised against the romantics delight in 
‘} ptoturasque scanes of nature,considering it a typical falsificati 
am by the cultured townsfolk: a peasant observes on a journey 
only the practical things---not the landsoape or the tintsa,but th 
sorn,>eans,flax and hemp(Wie Christen sine Frau gewinnt! (132), He 
segs a pig-headed,self-wilied,rampageous backwoodsman,a typical 
product of an out-of-the-way corner, justifying himself by denigra 
ting everybody nlae(141), "“Hanslil Jowaeger hatte seine Anne Ras- 
bi erst gehetratet,als seine Nutter gestorben und baide weit ueb- 
ox die Dreissig hinaus waren, =r wolle seinem Muetti keinen Verde 
russ mit einem Soghniswyb machen, sagts er; man wisse wohl,wie es 
24ppe gehe,venn awai an einer Feuerplatte zusammenkaemen” {Anne 
Baebi Jowaeger,I,Kap,l)(350),..-° - © > MR ER. 
- MITS he arten indites the modarn age as soulsss,Vilhelm Raabe 
‘always represents it as necessary and real, He treats with symava 
-theti: humour the small characters who seak,like field-mise aft- 
sr the plough has destroyed their nest,to patch un their lives in 
the midst of satacivsms(144), His earllast novels betray the infl 
euence of Diokens(145), His realistis recognition of the necsssit 
of shanga and of the moral loss involved, He escapes the melodram 
-a of 3pielhagen,the idyllisciam of Storm,the hysteria of Nietssch 
-0(152), His most popular humorous tale,Horackor(1876), Imnern- 
ann in his novel Muenchhausen(1838) made the notorious lair the s 
symbol of the Aeondenos of aristocratico culture(155), The clash 
of past and present is presented conoretely in Pfisters Muehle 
(156), His works lacks insizht; his social range {s narrow(173) 
He has great sympathy for the poor and social misfits,but regards 
modern industrial masses with repugnanoef "*Bevoelxerungsbrei®) (176 
Theodor Fontäns,the most adult of the German novelista,freed hime 
self of provincia: iam(i"8), “hovgn he aérireé Pismarck,he ceteet. 
eof militeriem,ertieseritien and mecelcrania, Fe eprrecieted Flert 
-G6rt,7Cla,Toletoy end Theen{l€l} enc detested rerentic sentiment. 
allem and rhrese-rekirg( 162) 
a 
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Hie scenes conclude without sound and fury; one Can almost speak 
of a “fade-out” technique(210) Hie greatest novel El Erie NEA 
The central end inescapable tesk with Fafake is interpre One 
He himself gives very little help,foe even in his Journals he 
writes in images; so over his works every soothsayer sees the 
“All are welcome” that advertises Kafka's "Neture-Thea 
etre of Cklahamn"(218), Fach of the interpretations, taken separat 
‘wely,reduces his fluidity, swltivelency,to the rigidity of one ein 
(egle purpose, “As long as you do not stop mounting, the eteps will 


A not stop,beneath your mounting feet they grow Pra el 
ascot eines PeBe ensNew York 1946,p.139) We can 


epply to him v. he hinse] $ reported te have said of Picasso: 
“I do not believe that he wilfully distorts, He simply notes down 
the distortions which have not as yet penetrated our coneciousne 
-ens"(@, Janouch,Gespracche mit Kafka,¥rankfurt,1951,p,€8) (219), 
Spie en'e critioltm of Middl ; for the intrusion of the 


author and perpetual change o e angle of visten in his Der 
Held im R (1874) (Bai traege Theorie urd Technik des Romans, 


psig, 185 spp, 78 : 
In one sense Kafka seems to reverse the whole process of the Gere 
man novel(299), He has no lesson to gives all he can do is to. ex« 
press the savage incoherence of this world, The good novel,es 
«vie pute it ,mmet be adults according to Crillparzer,edultness 1 
man's emergence from infantile subjectivism(Werke,ed Sauer, Togos 
bvecher,I1,327)(300C}, In most of even the best German novele 
Weve Ts a sad lack of the energy and bite of passion(301), Ther 
ie @ lack of liveliness of incident and plot(302), Tt seems as 1 
` the characters cf the Cerman novel will not allow the outer world 
to make a direct sharp émpact on them; they seem capable only of 
limited or muted responses, It would hardly occur to the critic d 
of German novels to distinguish between the "plot" and the "chara 


i <Cters",for there is rarely any plot at all,and what there is 
| has no meaning except as the interaction of the characters, All. 


these writers seem to believe,with Schopenhauer, that the lessext 
| «rnal incident, the better the novel, There are of course many le 
geser novels that have planety of melodramatic and sensational in- 
` cident and plot,e.g.s those of Splelhagen and Feuchtwanger, The 
Germans themselves find their novels ponderous, Our "classic 
novels are read by English children with passion(303), But even. 
for the Germans,to read the great German novels is mostly a "cult 
eure task"---infinitely rewarding,I believe, but never likely to 
become a dangerous passion in the reader( 304) 


rklichkeit und werk 
t eben nur das verkuemmerte Mogliche"(238) , i 

; 3 j PESHI hy ile) at. 
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oaral F Lae dap à oh 1989 wp fier8 D À doumas a doseis iw * 
me fd iA fein prhes PL Fj Ecptnt E. Ricca: “fo ory Pytusto reson STE he 


» yin „Robert T. Clark,ïr.sHeïder: His Life and Thought _ 
} foi, AR et RS) 4 (University of Califoyn ora 355). 
The reaction of the middle classes against the enormous dislec. 


ation of status(’), "The noble was represented by his very bein 
the cormoner by his achievement"(E,Kehn-Rramstedt,Aristocracy À 
and the Middle Classes in Cormany ,Lonodn,1937,p.29 s 
Following Descartes and leibniz, olff always distinguished bete 
ween clear(klar) and distinct(deutlich) concepts, A clear conce 
pt may or not he conveyable 11 words; e.g,we may perceive 
a color cleat fut yet te unable to convey the idea to another 
person, The opposite of a clear concept is an obscur(dunkler) 
concept, But a distinet concept must he communicable In words; 
its opposite in an indistinet concept, Concept derived from the 
enjoyment of beauty lie definitely outside the category of dise 
tinct ooncepts,and are,therefore,not = subject for logical dis- 
course(14), For Baumgarten,"*aenthetics" is the science of the 
perfection of sense knowledge, He describes the new science as 
the “analogy of reason"(analogon rationis) for the lower facult 
-ies, In defining it as the ars Tchre cogitandi---a highty in 
-felicitous phrase whereby he meant the a; of using the lower 
faculties properly---and as the scientie de pulchro et pulchris 
the author of Aesthetica acroamatical1750-B) merely entend 
matters for his contemporaries, Many a shallow dilettante,e Seb 
Schoengeist,could justify his existence by practising the art o: 
of thinkin veautifully"(15), Yet his work provided the tool 
for wresting one more position form the hands of the autocrats 
and the higher nobility,hitherto the sole arhiters of the beaut 
-iful in art, Courtly taste and noble birth would no longer be 
ultimate in decisions about the arts; these,like matters of sci. 
-ence and philosophy,would be subject to logic and mathematical 
method, He regards sense impressions as analogous to the innate 
ideas of the intellect, but subject only to the “ordering” of th 
latter(16), G.F.Meier's Anfangsgruende der schoenen Yissenschaf 
-ten(1754-9), firmly based on rte latter's 
adjective sensitiva(as in the definition of poetry oratigberfec 
ta sensitiva) which means simply "pertaining to sensa nto 
sinniich, thereby giving a false impression of Baumgarten's mean 
-inge ‘hen Herder later said that folk poetry is "sinnlich,klar 
lebendig “he was emphasizing the sense images in this poetry ark 
was not claiming "sensuality" as ite characteristic(17), 
John Brown's Dissertation on the Rise,Union,and Power, the Pro 
eessions,se arations,and Corrupti of Poet and alel Ires 
Tarities t e Sclenga mueran phi 


ons 
d many striking similar o th ole Ylasdi- 


8 

ecke fon Brown und seine “Dissertation on Poetry and }tusic",Hal. 
-le 8 2 ig) 

Mendelssohn pointed out Shaftesbury's attack on Hobhes,which 
had been ignored by Rousseau; Herder's theory of language was 
derived from Shaftesbury(30), Like Vico,Hamann believed that 


the primit s 
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nothing but song music; the discursive reason he equated simply 
with the Devil, The second paragraph of his famous SEES ES dy 
nuce runs: "Senses and passions speak and understand only ges" 
fe askeds "What is it that for Homer took the place of the rules 
thought up after him by Aristotle,that for Shakespeare made-up fı 
for ignorance or violation of the critical rules?" ani answered; 
“Genius, that is the univocal answer"(Soriften,ed,Roth,I1,38) (21), 
Shaftesbury's system could he summed up as3 "Seek the heautiful, 
and the ethical will he added unto you"(C,F,Teiser,Shaftesbury 
und das deutsche Ceisteslehen,1916,p.106) (11). en 

ne © @ important sources for the general conception of genius 
was the abhe Du Ros's Reflexions critique sur la poesie et sur le 


einture(1719) (32). 
Wigazar Yauvillon,in his Lettres francaises et germaniquee(1740) , 
denied that the Germans had any creative ability at alli, and that 
the German language was in any way suitable for high literary pre 
-duction, Tt was this hook which first goaded Klopstock into a 
determination to disprove that thesis(27), 

Hamann taught Herder Fnglish,using as a textbook Shakespeare's He 
Hamlet,introduced him to Milton and Dante, Ke ragarded a° just 
another Rationalist---an idea echoed in many of Herder's earliest 
writings(46), Goethe in hie Poetry and Truth,Pt III,Rk 12 reducec 
Hamann's teaching to the following principle: "Everything that me 
man undertakes to perform,whether through deed or word,must orig- 
inate from the total united powers of the personality, Everything 
partial is despicahle"(48), Cf, Herder's attack on the Yolffian 
faculty psychology, 

Ferder's term for tactile sensation Gefuehl(e.g.$8.Suphan et al, 
Sammtliche ‘Yerke,XXXII,23) has frequently heen misinterpreted as 
Roussesuistic "feeiing"; his Gefuehlemenseh is nothing but a man 
whose activities are closely determined hy the senses of touchy 
smell, ani taste(57), In Von den Labensaltern siner Sprache Herde: 
makes a claar historical distinction between the language of poet 
-ry and the language of science or “philosophical” language, He 
follows Rousseau's second Discours in pointing out an analogy 
with haman growths Childhood characterized by monosyllables and 
gegtures,youth or poetic age,manhood or prosaic age,old age or 
philosophical age(Suphan,1,152-5)(64), Poetic anit philosophical 
languages are sharply differentiated not only hy their very natu- 
re,but also hy genetic levels(64), Like Thomas Ab»dt and “essing, 
he objected to Gottsched's idea of improving the German language 
by translating works from foreign tongues because poetry(1,179), 
unlike historical works(I,184),is untranslatable(55). 

In his Laokoon Lessing borrows a number of abstract terms from tr. 
neo-Aristotellan Three Treatises(1744) of James Harris(80), Herd- 
er was also impressed wit darris's idea that there should be an 
art for each of the senses,hit he ohjected to Harris's belief 


that the sesnes had relative values ani that therefore the variou 
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arts should %e valued according to the hierarchy of the senses, 
For both Harris and Lessing,Homer could serve as the ahsolute, by 
which all poetry might be judged, Tor Herder,Homer was the great 
-est reok poet, with an authority, however,limited to his language 
time and locality, For them,a principle once established by abst. 
raction from Homer's practice became a mandatory injunctions for 
Yerder,such a principle was ralative(81), “I regard Homer meraly 
as the most fortunate poetic mind of his century and of his nat. 
ion,.,but I do not look for the bases of his poetic zenius outs- 
ide his nature or the age which formed him"(Suphan,ITI,202),. Had 
the Fourth Grove in the Kritische Yaelder been published in Ner- 
der's Ilfetime,tt could fave changed the entire course of German 
aesthetios(88), The maxim,"Yas allen gefallen muss,ist schoen", 4: 
in his view,not a possible rule of any philosophy; it is rather 
a statement that the philosophy of the beautiful has no rules anc 
(91) therefore does not exist(Suphan,IV,16), Cf Shaftesbury's ep 
` «igrams "Some modern Zealots appear to have no bettar knowledge 
-of Truth,not better manner of judging it,than by counting Noses" 
(Characteristics: "Sensus Tommunis",Sect,111)(92), 
His idols had Lost their mana(106), 


ues and the first to report on Macpherson 
tee 


à Ossian a better poet than Homers; he was a medievalist and 
admired Gothic architecture some years before Goethe's famous es: 
esay on the Strassburg Minster; he influeneed Herder(116), 
19th-century soholars,hent upon finding the “originals” of Goeth: 
fs charaoters,usei to Adentify J,4,Merck as the model for Mephis- 
topheles in Faust, Guéther Jacohy tried to prove that Herder sat 
for Goethe's Faust(Herder als Faust, Leipzig,1911)(117), Indeed 
there are many Herderfan Ideas and phrases in Goethe's drama(127 
But Taust exists only in Faust(128), 

F Gandolf distinguishes 3 main periods of German reaction to Sha 
-kespeares as material(Stoff),as formand as content(Gehalt) (i.e. 
as chores content incontradistinction to mere contents or In. 
halt? Shakespeare und der deutsche Geist,25-5)(151). ‘there Less- 
Ing had placed Shakespeare in the true Greek tradition, Herder 
showed that Elizabethan England was not ancient Gresce(153), 

4 Leibniz "had a good philosophy which(after Arnauld's criticisms) 

tb ne kapt to himself,ant a bad philosophy which he published with 


34 a View to fame and money"(Russell,A Critical Exposition of the P 
Philosophy of Leibniz,2nd ed,,London, avi}. One might speak 
or 3 FART AIT of Leibnizs that presented in his works during 
his lifetime; that presented in the Nouveaux Tssais,which caused 
a stir when they were posthumously published by Raspe in 17653 
and finally that brought to light by Louis Couturat in ha Logis 

niz 


de Leibniz(1901) and Opusoules et fragments inedits de Ie 
1903) (221 A 2124 lecture + pode, #327. 
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The key sentence in the essay Vom Trkennen und Impfindens “No 
psychology is possible which is not definitely rslo loss at 
every step"{Suphan,VIlI,180)(226}, Self-observation had been a 
widespread activity since the appearance in 1738 of Adam Bernd'e 
extremely frank autobiography which described the author's psy- 
chopathia sexualis in theological terms(227), In his draft on 
Characterology ef 1774 Herder arranges all personality types in- 
to two major classes according to their Innigkeit or broit- 
ung( VIII 260). This is the psychology used in Goethe's Die Leid- 
an des jeen Nerthers,as shown by Max llerrmann,the editor o 

e Wartner volume of the spot lecunseuegele of Goethe's works 
(Vol, VIT, Verther is an introvert o e firat type,Charlotte 
an extrovert of the second type(231). 

Each historical epoch is for Herder einmalig,capable of occurrir 
only once(253), à 

In Yom Geist der Ebraischen Poesie, Herder went further than in 
his sarly essays and granted to poetry the same capability of 
attaining truth as that which he attributed to logics “One can 
see that I am not here using the word poetry to mean falsehood; 
for in the realm of the understanding the significance of the 
poetically composed symbol is truth"(Suphan,XII,15-6) (297), 

Yis view s on "humanity" are most clearly exprsased in Ideen zur 
Philosophie der Geschichte der Mengohheit,3k V, "Mankin ensck 
-hsi t) € The agzregate of all human individuals, "Humanity" 
(fumanitaet) is the ideal state capable of attainment by mankind 
as well as the latent potentiality which mankind has for the att 
@eainnent of that ideal---what the de “7 A call. gf: Anlage 
(314), A Fuh i Rg- y Td; 
Leibniz was forced to retain his best philosophy for himsel In 

Z \\the words of Goethe's Mephistopheles: "Das Beste,was du wi oy 

tp kannst pterest du den Buben doch nicht sagen"(335), Some Nagi pro 
-pagandists were intelligent enought to see that erder "lacked 

23] race-consciousness," He predicted that the time would come when 
in Turope no one would ask who was a Jew and who a non-Tew(XIV, 
284),that the Jews would eventually live as citizensa,i,e,not in 
ghettos(337), His praise of the Slavs and idealisation of Russia 
in the Ideen were eagerly seized upon when the Austro-Hungarian 
Slavic minorities began their political campaign for emancipatio 
His Volkslieder had given the Slavs literary self-respect( 338), 
nis Tree translation or paraphrase of materiels from foreign lit 
-eratures which he called Kachdichturg in hi Zerstreute Plaette 
-er(348)¥ Mis essay on Sakuntala, Veber ein morgenlandisches re 
-ma(Suphan,XV1I,84-104)(362). 

Nonaym,erder,II,6143 "In the meeting of Goethe with Schiller 
the artist had foun’ the artiste--and Nerder,is the nonartistic 
one,was excluded from the artists's federation"(379)..,. 7. ù 
© Prea Bueh #7 Aoachautt ( Zelm: Aulf hau Talay. ISG Bd.2,5.661):" eht ae Pat térhluë aus 5 
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WR Lethahy: Ferm in Civilization(Oxford,1957). 
The outward is always reacting on the Inward,s0 that the concre- 
te hecomes a mould for the apiritual, Man builds towns so that 
the towns shall build hts sons(1), That is self-respect? asked 
the sergeant,.---Keening your buttons bright,enswered the private 
(2), Those who have the destruction of the house in their mind 
or at least their powerf4), The unademmdd can never stand as low 
as that which is falsely adorned in horrowed,hrazen hedizenments 
The spectator is part owner, Let the proprietor do as he likes 
inside his huilding,for we need not call on him, Rad plays need 
not he seen, books nesd not be read, but nothing hut hlindness or 
the numbing of our faculty of observation can protect us from 
buildings in the street, Tt is to he feared that we are learning 
to protect ourselves by the habit of not observing(7), Te have a 
risht to consideration and some politeness in buildings, Ye elai 
protection from havingour facs slapped when we venturelinto the 
street, The house of the future will he designad as a ship is de 
signed,as an orsanism which has to funetion properly in all its 
7 parts(8), Style is an informing spirit not a varnish, 72 have he 
-come so accustomed to architecture looking "dressy" that we hav 
forgotten the logic of clothes and bury buildings good enough in 
themselves under outgrown rags(10), The idea of heauty,daily- 
bread heauty,not style pretences(12), 
We understand and believe what we are told in print,but we see 
very Little directly with our eves, That is why we employ curio- 
us people called art critics,who nrofess te do the looking for 
À ue anditell us about it---the blind reporting to the one-eved(14) 
The arts are thus thought of as specimens vou occasionally see 
in galleries for a shilling; they have ceased to he a daily insp 
eiration for life(18), 
Violent advertisement ie a form of assault which seeks to sain 
attention hy slapping you in the face(21), Pooe Art! what erimes 
are committed in thy name!}(22), 
nHouse-like" should express as much as "ship-shape"(29), A motor 
-car is built with thought for "style", that is finish and elegan 
-ee,but it is not built to look like a sedan-echair or a stage ce 
N 220k, Ye have to put an efficiency style in tne piace of this 
trivial, sketchy picturesqueness, Ta haveto prune our building fo 
forms as ve prune a fruitetrees and sternlv cut away the dead 
wood | 40)% Houses mist he huilt for living rather than for lett- 
ing, The best art is founded on the — me in every given 
matter, Art is high competence in doing twhat is worthy to be dO- 
ne, Very occasionally there is in art a sort of poetry over and 
above: such addition of feeling aan he exnressed by giving it an 
h and calling it heart(31), dirt trans(33), Arehitects are not 
{o he thought of as hairdressers in the styles(99), 
Some hooks on this simplest,swentent thins,reauty,must make the 
nagpa glad that they have not learnt to read(116), Art is ser- 
— vice 
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bað re it is delight; it is labour as well as emotion; it is sub 
-stance as well as expression(156). “very work of art shows that 
1% was made by a human being for a human heing(168), A monk of 
the 6th centuryshaving laboured in the fields all day,found that 
a little bird had built its nest in the mantle he had laid on-\th: 
ground, Understanding what labour meant,he lent his cleak to the 
bird for the rest of the season, Machining is no more real work 
than hand-organ noises are real musie(171), Vaste of labour is 
_dthe waste of life itself,it is half murder(178), 


Helen Gardiner; The limits of Literary Criticism, 
To Towett,all attempts to lonk for a hidden meaning In Geripture 


were ludicrous: “If words have more than one meaning, they may 
\ have any meaning"(10), "The true use of interpretation is to get 
rid ofrinternretation,and leave us alone in the company of the 
_D'auther®(44), 


Bertrand Russells Portraits From Memory. 
Very little remains of institutions and ways oF life that when I 


was a child apveared as indestructible as granite(7), The atmosp 
ahere in the house was one of mritan piety an? austerity, Por 
instance,if there was annie tart and rice pudding,I was only all 
-owed the rice pudding, Cold baths all the vear round were insis 
-ted upon, My grandmother never allowed herself to sit in an arm 
chair until the evening, Only virtue was prized,virtue at the e 
Nexpense of intelleet,health,hapyviness,and every mundane good, Ma 
” »thematics was suspect because it had no ethical content, They p: 
profoundly disanproveñ of philosophy, Every time the subjeet cam 
up they repeated with unfailing regularity, “Yhat ie mind? Ya t 
ter, That is matter? Never ee TOY ae ajoa de 7 Bee AR 
The environment at Cambridge fitted me likd a glove, Politie 
had haan the habitual pursuit of my family since the 16th centur 
and to think of anything else was viewed as a kind of treache 
i y ancestors, But the lure of pitlosophy proved irrestistibie(1( 
10) 6 
All these evils have spruns with the inevitability of Greek trag 
mny out of the Tirst ‘orld Var(11)}, 
The world of the Odyssey is attractive, One sails from island to 
island and always finds a lovely lady ready to receive one(15), 
Gq, A tardy, professor of mire mathematies,told me once that if he 
could find a proof that T was goling to die in 5 minutes he would 
of course he sorry to lose me,hut this sorrow would he outweigh- 
ed hy the pleasure in the vroof(19), The attempt to acquire exam 
…ination technique had led me to think of mathematies as consist. 
ing of artful dodges and ingentous devices and as altogether too 
much like a cross-word puzzle(20), 
Hegel's universe was like a jelly in the fact that,if you touche: 
any one part of it,the whole quivereds hut it was unlike a jelly 
in the fact that it could not really he eut up into parts, The 
appearance è 
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of consisting of varts,according to him,was a delusion(21). 
Georg Cantor was a very eccentric man and,when he was not doing 
apoch-making work in mathematics,he was writing honks to prove 
that Bacon(24) wrote Shakespeare, “Ye sent me one of those hooks 
with an inserintion on the cover saying,"I see your motto is 
Kant or Cantor"(25), Ludwig Vittgenstein used to cone to my rooms 
at midnight,and for hours he would walk hackwards and forwards 
like a caged tirer, On arrival,he would announce that when he 
left my rooms he would commit suiride(27), 

Lenin and his colleagues had acquired the hahit of hating,and afi 
eer achieving vietory were impelled to look for new ohjects of 
aatestation(37), 

If you watch a mis approaching vou during a had London fog,you 
see first a vague blur offextra darkness,and vou gradually hecome 
aware of it as a vehicle ‘vith parte andvaccengers, According te 
Hegel,vour first view as a vague blur is more correct than your 
later impression, He maintained that the universe is more like a 
pot of treacle than a heap of shot(40), 

You can kill a man with a hat*tle-axe or with a surgeon's knife; 
either is equally effective, In aonlieations to the real world 
mathematics has the ecrudity of the hattleeaxe, Yithin its own 
svhere,it retains the neat exactness of the surgeon's knife(42). 
Having constructed an elephant unon which the marhematical world 
could rest,I found the elephant tottering,and nroceaded to const 
eruct a tortoise to keep the elephant from falling, But the tort. 
oise was no more secure than the elenhant(53),[Tne simile appear: 
-ed in Locke, Essay, 3k, Il,eh,l3,sect.19 and ¢ch.23,sect.2; Shaftes. 
ais Charente te le, ET. M Dobertuen Ti 18: Diderot, Lettre su) 


les aveugles, Oeuv,Compl,,ed,J,Assezat & M,Tourneux,I,p,307 ff, 
and De te suffisance de la sect,22], 


religion naturelle, 
Oscar Srowning sald of the Xing of Saxony: "I knew him very well 


by sisht," This rich vintaze of eccentires was exh nated hef- 
ore my day(59), ‘lenrv Sidgwiek on Richard ehh: "ALL the time the 

that he can spare from the adornment of his person,he devotes to 
Sithe neglect of nis duties"(61), Fellows had dinner in Hall with- 
out parment,and,as a Seot, James Frazer eauld not ignore this con: 
-sideration, Any Fellow arrivine more than quarter of an hour la 
ete was subject to a fine,mt Frazer trudged every minute taken 
from his studies for the gross work of self-nourishment, Fe ther 
-efore always arrived in Hall exactly quarter of an hour late(62 
Ye trespassed over a corner of a farmer's land, The farmer came 
running out after us,shoutins and red with fury, Crompton Davies 
held his hand to his ear,and said with the utmost mildness; * 
"ould you mind speaking a little louder? I'm rather hard off he. 
aring", The farmer was reduced to sneachlessness in the endeaton 
tn make more noise than he was already making(5f), MeTagcart's 
breakfasts were famous for their lack of food; in fact anybody 
who had heen once,hroucht an eat with hin on every subsequent. 
occasion(s7), 
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Ure Shaw was a very able manager and used to provide Shaw with 
sueh a delieious vegetarian meal that *h@® guests all regretted th 
their more eonventional menu, I remember a luneheon at whieh a 3> 
young and lovely poetess was present in the hopes of reading her 
poems to Shaw, As we said good-bye,Shaw informed(72) us that she 
was staying behind for this nurpose, Nevertheless,when we depart- 
ed we found gel ne mat, ra Shaw having manosuvreé her there 
by methods T wad privilemed to ohserve, Then I learnt, not long 
afterwards, that this same ladv Mad cut her threat at Tells heeaus 
he refused te make love te her, I seneeived an even higher respeet 
than before for Mre Shaw, Wifely solicitude towards Shaw was no 
sineeure, At a luneheon in London in honour of Rergson, Shaw set t 
to work to expound Yergson's philosophy in the style of the prefa 
-ce to Methuselah, Tergson mildly interjected,"Ah,no-0! It is not 
quite zati" Sut Shaw weplied,"Oh,my dear fellew,I understand your 
philosophy(73) muck better than you do," Bergson nearly exploded 
with rage, Shaw,like many witty mrn, considered wit en adequate 
susbstitute for windom(74), As an iconoclast he was admirable, but 
as an eikon rather lase s0(75), 


Conrad went to say that although man has taken to flring,'he does 
-n't fly likes an sagle,he flies like a heetle, And vou must have, 

te” how usly,ridieulous and fatueus is the flight of a beetle 
85 

Yhenever his Spanish patriotism was involved,Santayana's usual ad 


of detachment disapneared, Ne deseribed to me once how the ladies 
in Avila would sit at their windows,flirting with sueh male acqua 
-intanees as passed by,and weuld make up for this pastime after- 
werds by goings to confession, I rashiv remarkedsy "It sounds a ra- 
ther vapid existence," He drew himself up,and repliea(86) sharply 
s “They spend their lives in the two rreatest things: love and 
religion," Towards me,as towards other northern philosephers,his 
attitude was one of sentle pity for having attennted something 
too higher for us(87), The Ameriean dresa in whieh his writing ap 
-peared somewhat coneealed the extremely reactionary e¢haracter of 
his thinking, He insinuated the seholastieian of the 13th century 
under various allases(83), 

\ Thitehead's most extreme hoast was that he Aid try to have the 

— qualities of his defeets(95), 
During the first ten years of their marriage,¥rs Tabh would rem. 
ark at intervals,"as Sidney always «avs marriere is the waste-par 

_\er basket of the emotions", Their sollaheration was quite dove- 
tailed(98), I ence anneved him hy remarking that ¢emeeraey has at 
least ene merit, namely, that a member ef Parliament cannet be stu 
-ider than his constituents,for the more stupi? he is,the more at 
Atupia they were to eleet him(99), Mra Yehh was addicted te fast- 
ing, She would get se hungry that the mement luneh was announeed 
she marehed in ahead of all her guests and started to eat, She 
once told me that starvation gave her exquisite visions, "Yes," I 


repliedg*if you ent toe lity 
tle, 
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you see visions; and if you drink ton mmeh,veu see snakes"(101), 
D,H,lawrenee had faeveloped the whole philesephy of Faseism before 
the politisians had thought of it, He never let himself bump inte 
reality(105), 
Skyserapers,I am tolé,eannet he built in Lonodn hesause they need 

~ te be feunded en reek, Mill's doetrines, like a skysezaper founded 
en elay,were shaky heeause the foundations were centinually sink- 
ing, The new storeys,whieh he adfed under the inspiration ef Carl. 
vle and Mrs Taylor,were intelleetually inseeure(114), It is rathe: 
survrising that he was se little influeneed by Darwin and the the 
serv of evolutien(118), All the 4iffieunlties would be but as dust 

_\@n the balanes(121), 
Matter,like the Cheshire Cat,is heeeming gradue11# diaphoneus unt: 
-il nothing ef it is left wnt the grin,eaused, presumably, by amuse 
-ment at these whe still think it is there(135), If yeu have a 
nightmare,the one sehool will say that it is heeause yeu ate too 
mueh lobster salad,and the ether that itris heeause yeu are uneon 
-seieusly in love with veur mother(136), 
Persons whe have their amount of education, neither mere mer less; 
less is illiteraey,more is pedantry, The linguistie philosephers 
remind of the shopkeeper of whem T onea asked the shortest way to 
Vinehester, He ealled te a man in the haek nremissess "Gentleman i 
wants te knew the shortest way te Jincheater,” "Tinehester?" an w 
seen voise replied, "Aye," “Yay te Vinchester?" "Aye," "Shertest 
way?" "Aye" "Dunne," He wanted te get the nature of the question 
elear,but tosk no interest in answering 1t(157), 
The essence of wisdom is emaneipation,as far as possible, from the 
tyranny of the here and the new(162), o 
Censeientious pesple are apt to work tee erà and to apil their 
work hy doing se, Ragehot speaks somewhere of men he knew in the 
city whe went bankrupt beeause they werked 8 hours a 4ay,but woul: 
have heen riek if they had confined themselves te four hours, Man 
learned men eould profit Byothis analegy(185), F 
In the modern world there are elever men in laberatorien and forli 

y power, The elever men are slaves, liks Djinns in the Arabian 
~ X¥irhts(191), 
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at this time approaching 60. He spent a week-end with her,alleging to Nell 
-ie an interview with Mencken(173). 


ae ea expressed the opinion that he always associated a new novel with 


a new love affair. "Oh,no," Galsworthy answered. "Surely one love can furn 


~ish forth a good many books"(Contemporary Portraits.III,p.40)(183). 
pit “My interior became a cave of winds(201). 


He never lived to reap the rewards of the Shaw biography which became a 
best seller(226). At least two persons in the United States who knew Harr- 
is well,regard Frank Scully's account in Rogue's Gallery(1943) as serious- 
ly exaggerated,hold firmly to the belief that Harris wrote the greater 
part of Bernard Shaw(1931) himself(227). , 


or the 
Mystic, Baudelaire published a story called Le Fanfarlo in which 

Swedenborg's name occurs!1), Swedenborg recommended certain partı 
of his Heaven and 4Yel1(1758); it was Roderick Usher's choice, to: 
-o,in The Fall of the “ouse of Usher, Among its tenets are these 
: "There is a correspondence of al'things in eaven with all % 
things in Man, There is a corresnonfence of Feaven with all thin 
of Marth," His radical enthronomornhism was developed by J.G. Lé 


-vater, Tmerson comlained that Swedenborg is "suverfluously ex- 


planatory"(2), The anecifications are multiplied with laborious 
precision; there are. two Londons heyond the grave,one for the 
good Tonders,one for the had,etc, Fmersnn: "It is remarkable tha 
this man,who,by his perception of symhols,saew the poetic constru 
-ction of things,and thdprimary relation of min to matter,remai: 
-ned entirely devoid of the whole apparatus of poetic expression 
which the perception creates,....In his profuse and accurate imag 
-ery is no pleasure,for there is no heauty"(3), 

Though corresnondence in one form or another had haunted the 
minds of vrovhets and poets irmemorially(see,e. Beg Mele Ve Tillyard 
The Tlizabethan World Picture,nn.77-93),Rlake said of Swedenhorg 
: "His works are well worth the attention of painters and poets: 
they are the foundation for grand things." Coleridge offered to : 
write a life of Swedenborg and conémplated a hook on the Doctrin 
of Correspondence(5). t- 
Champfleury has left us a glimpse of Baudelaire anpearing with a 
book by Swedenborg under his arm and declaring that nothing in 
all literature could stand comparison with it, The word "corres- 
vondance" recurs throughout the poet's work,usually in italics,e 
employed in a sense that leaves no doubt of its derivation(6), | 
Of Gérard de Nerval's learning in occult literature there can be 
little doubt, In a passage in Aurélie,which vies in beauty with 
Raudelaire's sonnet Corresnondances(10),we find the phrase: "To- 
ut vit,tout agit,tout se correspond," Tt was Balzac who first 
provided the main stimulus to Raudelaire's interest in Sweden- 
borg. Tnlike Poe,who scoffed at the Swedenhorgians, Ralzac was a 


declared believe. " 
sbut à 
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and,one may add,a peu de frais. His knowledge of the Swedish mystic was li- 
mited to a volume of translated fragments known as the Abrégé(11). Cf. F. 
Baldensperger ,0rientetions étrangères chez Hede Balzac,ch.9. To Swedenborg 
two of the novels in Le Livre mystique are devoted,Louis Lambert and Séra- 
phite,but marks of Illuminist influence are also found in Le Lys dans la 
Vallée(13). Poor Lambert becomes mad and his mistress transcribes his stray 
thoughts; one of them,no.vii,deals with the fundamental equivalence of 
sound colour perfume and form,which was recently compared by Henri Mondor 
to the second quatrain of Baudelaire's Correspondances sonnet(14). In the 
3rd ch.of Séraphîta Pastor Becker expounded the whole story of Swedenborg. 
“Pour lespoètes et les €crivains,son[Swedenborg'slmerveilleux est immense; 
pourles voyants,tout est d'une réalité pure...beaucoup de bons esprits n'ad 
-mettent pas ses monds où les couleurs fontentendre de delicieux concerts, 
ou les paroles flamboient, où le Verbe s'écrit en cornicules..." The princi- 
ple of synaesthesia is clearly perceived. A like emphasis will be found in 
Baudelaire,but not in Swedenborg. The "cornicules" or little curved lines 
used by the angels in their handwriting are indeed desc¥ibed in The True 
Chriatian Religion, $278 and are referred to again in Heaven and Hellsg@60. 
But the reader will not find anywhere in Swedenborg's writings mention of 
worlds where colours produce concerts ot speeches catch fire(16). These 


points are amplified in the 4th ch. "Tout est UN comme Dieu." Wilfrid and 
Minna "comprirent les invisibles liens par lesquels les mondes matériels se 
ter guineas aux mondes spirituels. En se rappelant les sublimes efforts 


ded plus beaux génies humains,ils trouvèrent le principe des mélodies en 
entendant les chants du ciel qui donnaient les sensations des couleurs,des 
parfums,de la pensée,et qui rappelaient les innombrables détails de toutes 
les créations..."(17 e For many years school manuals have stressed Baudel+ 
a ire's debt to Hoffmann,cf. a phrase took for his Salon de 1846 from 
the German writer's Kreiserliana’ published nearly 20years before Séraphi- 
ta(18). His models for much of the mysterious language of the sonnet were 
autochthonous. In one of his Premières Méditations Lamartine had written: 
“Dieu caché,disais-tu,la nature est ton temple." In the notes to the best 
contemporary edition of Les Fleurs du Mal by J, Crépet end G.Blin(Librairie 
José Corti,1942),the lineage of the phrase,"La Nature est un temple", is 
traced back to Dideret,Gassendi and through Montaigne to Plutarch. Even 
these ramifying detections miss the presence of the phrase "le temple de 
la nature" in Robespierre's speeches and of a similar locution in Ruskin's 
Modern Painters(1844)(20). In 1845 Abbé Constant,an Illuminist later known 
as Eliphas Lévi published a collection of poems Les trois harmonies which 
contains the poem Les Correspondances. J.Pommier in his book La Mystique de 
Baudelaire attaches more importance to the sonnet by de Nerval ,"Homme,libre 
penseur..." its a variation on its Pythagorean epigraph,"Eh quoi! tout 
est sensible." A hotable line from the sestet,warning us of the disquieting 
vigilance. with which inanimate things are endowed,"Crains dans le mur aveu 
gle un regard qui t'épie",may have induced Baudelaire to write in his sonn- 
et: "...des forêts de symboles/Qui l'observent avec des regards familiers" 
(21). It seems odd that half a cantury's efforts to dissolve the originalit 
of Baudelaire into a multiplicity of debts to lesser men should have shown 
relatively little curiosity about his relationship to one of the founders 
of romanticism. The germs of Symbolist theory emerge in a phéghe in the 
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Chateaubriand's Le génie du Christianisme,ch.2 "De la nature du mystère": 
"Le secret est d'une nature si divine,que les premiers hommes de l'Asie ne 
parlait que par symboles. È quelle science revient-on sans cesse! à celle 
qui laisse toujours deviner et qui fixe nos regards sur une perspective 
oe Such a passage contains(22) a hint of Mallarmé's pronouncement. 
Pugs; ules Huret: “Nommer un objet,c'est supprimer les trois quarts de la jo 
as lab dy poème qui est faite du bonheur de deviner peu a peu;le suggere} 
bar voile le reye. C'est, le rfait usage de ce mystére qui constitue le symbo- 
é en (By ARES Yih &spoiat,as with a wand,and say,/'This portion of 
e river of my mind/Comes from your fountain...'"(Wordsworth).. Our invest 
filty.~i gation points to something like a tradition,the Illuminist-Romantic trad 
42, ~-tion(25). Heaven and Hell 820: "Truths and goods in their ultimates... 
/87[, were represented by the curtains,weils and pillars of the tabernacle." 
P£e Here Swedenborg is commenting on Exodus,XXVI,i,31 and 36(26). Have we not 
á here the rock-foundation of Baudelaire's oracular pillars? The mystic is 
precise; the poet imprecise. Swedenborg is intent on what is signified; Ba 
-deJaire on the phenomenon of signification(27). Baudelaire is not think- 
ing of Exodus or Christ or Swedenborg when he writes "La Nature est un tem 
-ple ou de vivants piliers"; he is writing his own kind of poem(29). Sweder 
-borg propounds a mystical theory of universal relationships; Baudelaire œ 
concentrates on a supernatural conception of ertisftic perception based on 
analogy. As early as 1856,in the letter to Toussenel ,Baudelaire said: "... 
l'imagination est la plus scientifique des facultés,parce que seule elle 
comprend l'analogie universelle,ou ce qu'une religion mystique appelle la 
correspondance" (Correspondance énérale ,ed.Conard,1947,1,p.3687)(30). In 
His excellent book Baudelaire,p.107,Georges Blin points with abundant exar 
ples to the "degree of banality" reached by the principle of Corresponden- 
ce by the time the French poet took it up: "Tous ceux dont Baudelaire s'in 
~spire,tous ceux qu'il a pratiqués ou connus,tous posent ou exposent cette 
théorie des correspondances." Blin subtly distinghuishes between correspon 
—dence which operates "vertically" between things on earth and their heav- 
enly counterparts,and synaesthesia which works "horizontally" between sense 
impressions on the earthly plane. The Symbolist school,he claims,identifiec 
the two; whereas true poetic symbolism is a mode of correspondence. But the 
more cloasely one examines the poet's uses of the words correspondance and 
correspondant in their contexts,the more it seems clear that Baudelaire is 
interested in the "horizontal" phenomena. The interrelation of planes may 
be impl ief; at is never emphasized. The Exposition universelle de 1855: 
"L' immense (€ av Dati, es correspondances" (31). Poemes en prose,xviiiy Invita- 


tion au voyhge: eur incomparable ,tulipe retrouvée,allégorique dahlia,c' 
est 1a,n'estece pas,dans ce beau pays si calme et si rêveur qu'il faudrait 
aller vivre et fleurir? Ne serais-tu pas encadrée dans ton analogie,et ne 
pourrais-tu pas te mirer,pour parler comme les mystiques,dans ta propre 
correspondance? tes trésors,ces meubles,ce luxe,cet ordre,ces parfums, 
ces fleurs merveilleuses,c'est toi." The article on Wagner: "Rites choses 
s'étant toujours eXprimées par une analogie réciproque,depuis le jour ou 
Dieu a proféré le monde comme une complexe et indivisible totalité." The 
word occurs twice in the study on Edgar Allan Poe prefixed to the second 
oo of tales,translated as the Nouvelles histoires extraordinaires 
32): 
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"C'est cet admirable,cet irmortel instinct du Reau qui nous fait 
considérer la terre et ses spectacles comme un apergu,comme une 
correspondance du Ciel"---an interesting fusion of Ane American's 
aesthetic with Swedenborgian doctrine, But he reverts to the plan 
of interrelated things: “les rannorts intimes et secrets des chos 
-es,les correspondances et Ms analogies," In both instances, the 
word lacks the customary italics, but recovers them in an article 
on fautiers "Si l'on réfléchit qu'à cette merveilleuse faculté Ga 
-utier unit une immense intelligence innfe de la correspondance 
et du symbolisme universels,ce rénertoire 4e toute métanhore, on 
comprendra qu'il nuisse,sans cesse,sans fatigue comme sans faute, 
définir l'attitude mystérieuse que les ohjets de la création tien 
-nent devant le regard de l'homme,,,.Manier savarment une langue, 
c'est pratiquer une espace de sorcellerie évocatoire"---a complete 
theory of Svmbolism is enitomized in dealing with the forerunner 
of the Parnasse! A long passage in the article on 4ugo(33): "D'ai 
-lleurs Swedenhborg, qui possédait une Ame plus grande,nous avait dt 
-jà enseigné que le ciel est un très-grand hommes que tout, forme, 
mouvement ,nombre,couleur,parfum,dans le spirituel comme dans le me 
-turel,est significatif, réciproque, converse, correspondant....O0r 
qu'est-ce qu'un poète, ..581 ce n'est un traducteur,un déchiffreur 
2" This is the only account of the doctrine to he found in Raudel 
-aire's works(3%4), The-article goes ons ",..ces métäbhôres et ces 
epithetes sont puisées dans l'ingpuisable fonds de l'universelle 
analogie..." Turn to that section of Les Paradis artificiels cal 
sed Le Poème du haschiche: "Cependant se develonne cet Atat myste 
-rieux et temporaire de l'esprit...où le premier ohjet venu devi- 
ant symbole narlant, Tourier et Swedenhorg,l'un avec ses analogia 
l'autre avec ses correspondances, se sont incarnés dins le végétal 
et l'animal qui tombent sous votre regard,et,au lieu d'enseigner 
par la voix,ils vous endoctrinent par la forme et par la couleur,” 
(35). In his essay on Coleridge Swinburne says of Kubla Khans 
“In readingit we seem ravt into that paradise revealed to Swedenb« 
-org,where music and colour and perfume were one,where you could 
hear the hues and sea the harmonies of heaven," May he not have 
derived this notion from Balzac just as Baudelaire does(36)? Rev, 
H.ASutton writes to mes "I know of no teaching in Swedenhorg's 
works to suezest that he held ideas such as that with which Swin- 
burne credits him...Swedenhorg makes much of the point that all 
senses are refinements of the sense of touch, anè thus have a comm 
-on hasis"(37). 
In 1852,3audelaire sent a copy of his translation of Poe's tales 
‘Oo Sainte-Beuve: "Il faut,c'est-a-dire je désire, qu'ïdgar Poe, qui 
n'est pas grand'chose en Anérique,âevienne un grand homme nour la 
France"(Lettres de Saudelaire,1907,p.91), In 1888,Mallarmé dedic- 
ated a group of translations from Poe's poems as “un monument du 
got francais au genie qui,a 1'4gal de nos maîtres les plus yége- 
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in 1920("Situation de Baudelaire",collected in Variete II),Valery affirmed 
that Anglo-Saxons a Jone refuse to accept Poe as a poet(38). As an example 
of our unregenerate attitude one may cite a chapter in Aldous Huxley's Vul 
~garity in Literatures "He is,as it were,one of Nature's Gentlemen,unhappi 
-ly cursed with incorrigible bad taste." However,the original example set 
by his tales and the germinating power of many of his notions about peétry 
are beyond question. Camille Mauclair,L'Art en silence,p.4ls "There is an 
order of feelings and premonitions which hadn't been expressed by us befor: 
he came"(39). Baudelaire insists on the purity of Poe's style. Such a 
phrase as "Poe est toujours correct" holds one up. Obviously there is no 
concern to judge with detachment. His labour of haute vulgarisation of Poe 
's works and pro ject\ion(42) of his own sensibility and aspiration into 

. Poes "Si vous ajoutez a cette vision impeccable du vrai...une delicatesse 
exquise de sens qu'une note fausse torturait,une finesse de gout que tout, 
excepte l'exacte proportion,révoltait,un amour insatiable du Beau,qui ava- 
it pris la puissance d'une passion morbide,vous ne vous étonnerez pas que 
pour un pareil homme la vie soit devenue un enfer...." A tendency to "sub- 
limate" the alter ego. Even Poe's «ajfrunkenness has its excuse as a stimul- 
& nt to genius,a method of work(43). The Notes nouvelles sur Edgar Poé was 
by far the most important for the purposes of Symbolism. Around a few sel- 
ected texts,Baudelaire develops an apology for decadent literature and ex- 
pounds Poe's anti-utilitarian theory of poetry. Poetry is an end in itself 
8 "Lg vérité n'a rien & faire avec les chansons." Th arguments,drawn from 
the Poetic Principle andbther writings,were fused into a superior form. He 


turn(44). Poe'sinsistence in the Philosphy of Composition on the choice of 
means to produ chosen effects is the source of that conception which has 
reigned in France from Baudelaire to Valéry,and by which "inspiration" is 
exchanged for “control"(45). Poe's comparisons of poetty with music as in- 
definite arts,which closely resemble Verlaine's argument in Art poétique, 
are found in Marginalia.ccxiv. Valery spoke of Poe's theory as one in whic 
"une sorte de mathématique et une sorte de mystique s'unissaient"(46). The 
thaipoe'a ve defect of Baudelaire's presentation is that it gives né hint 


even 44). Poo anei word "correspondance" and gave the arguments a new ter 
c 


thatPoe's work shows the wildest oscilłations between good and bad. He,as 
d'Autevilly put it,"translated Poe twice,in his works and in his life"(47) 
He transforms Poe into a literary model by enhancing his qualities and en- 
dowing him with qualities of his own. His important error does not lie in 
the misrepresentation of Poe as "un jeune gentleman de genie,vaquent quel- 
quefois È la littérature au milieu de mille occupations d'une vie éYegante 
but in the conception of Poe as an aristocratic artist,who invariably stri 
-ves to produce work perfectly finished according to self-imposed standard 
Baudelaire strove to live up to this ideal. The reverse is true of Poe. 4 
He preached the doctrine of control,but he cannot be said to have practis- 
ed it with any consistency,except perhaps for the length of a tale. "He 
was not by temper a meticulous artist",says Middleton Murry in the most fa 
-vourable account of his poetry I heave read(in Discoveries)(49). Emerson 
called Poe the "jingle-man"; and there is a k@nd of pathos in the fact tha 
that,having written so much on tone,appropriateness,etc.,he should have pr 
produced to illustrate his theories some of the vulgarest tintinnabulat- 
ions in English verse(51). 
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The successors of Baudelaire imitate the more mechanical mannerisms of The 
Bells,The Raven,Dreamland ,Ulalume ,Annabèk Lee. They seem completely to 
miss the "something moretricicus*¢artiur Symons) and the “mechanical qual- 
ity" (D.H.Lawrence) detected in the poems by the English. An example of 
the French obtuseness in this respect is Armand Renaud's defence of Poe's 
repetitive devices "Il en résulte de cette agglomération de sons semblab 
une sorte de monotonie,mais monotonie tellement artistique qu'au lieu de 
causer l'ennui,cela devient quelque chose d'étrange qui fascine et berce" 
(cited in L.Lemonnier Edgar Poe et les poetès francais,p.66)(52). Besides, 
much of Poe's slender output hovers between sentimentality and melodrama. 
How then could Baudelaire and Mallarme reach and reiterate their convicti- 
on of the crystal purity of Poe's poetry? This raises the question,not of 
the notion of "pure poetry" derived from The Poetic Principle,but of the 
example of "purity" found in the poems themselves(53). Baudelaire's form- 
ulay"C'est quelque chose de profond et de miroitant comets rêve ,de mysté- 
rieux et de parfait comme le crystal",is applicable only to the finer re- 
sidue of Poe's poems(54). Mallarme pitches the tonebven higher(55)s "pur 
comme le diamant"(56). cn 
Baudelaire wrote to his mother about Poes "Ce qu'il y a d'assez singulier, 
et ce qu'il m'est impossible de ne pas remarquer,c'est la ressemblance int 
-ime,quoique non positivement accentuée,entre mes poésies propres et cell- 
es de cet homme déduction faite du tempérament et du climat." Poe was fond 
of quoting Bacon's phrases There is no Excellent Beauty,that hath not some 
Strangeness in the Proportion." "Etrangeté",echoes Baudelaire ,"condiment 
indispensable de toute beauté"(63). In a letter to Fraisses "...des poèmes 
et des nouvelles dont j'avais eu la pensée mais vague et confuse,mal ord- 
onnée,et que Poe avait su combiner et mener & ed In a letter 
to Thors "Parce qu'il me ressemblait. La premièke fois que j'ai ouvert 
un livre de lui,j'ai vu avec Épouvante et ravissement non seulement des su 
“jets rêves par moi mais des PHRASES pensées par moi et écrites per lui 20 
s auparavant"(64). "Sa poésie,profonde et plaintive,est néanmoins ouvr- 
gfgaPpre correcte et brillante comme un bijou de crystal"(65). 
#8 es Laforgue's translations "M.Walt Whitman: Les Brin d'Herbe"(1886)(72) 
Stuart Merrill and Marcel Schwob were great admirers of Whitman(73). Whit- 
ep manfs insistence on indirectness and suggestions "The poetry of the future 
aims...to arouse and initiate,more than to define and finish.. nee born 
Mellan sister ,music,# ready responds to the same influences"(Co lett orks, II, 
-MÉ p.216). He quotes in translation an illuminating passage from Sainte-Beuv 
pa, "The greatest poet is not he who has done the best; it is he who sugges 
Aft the most.. who leaves you much to desire,to explain,to study,mjch to comp- 
PZ lete in your turn." Again: "The words of the true poems give you more than 
poems they give you to form for yourself poems" (Leaves of Grass,Camden ed. 
I,p.205). "The best poetic utterance,after all,can merely hint,or remind 
(78), often very indirectly,or at distant removes. Aught of real perfect- 
ion,or the solution of any deep problem,or any completed statementpf the 
moral,the true,the beautiful,eludes the greatest,deftest poet---flies away 
like an always uncaught bird"(&ompl.Prose works, III,p.127). "The word I my 
-self put primarily for the description of er arene they stand at 
last is the word Suggestiveness"(L.of G.,1,p.141). "For all is useless q 
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without that which you may guess at many times and not hit,that which I hin 
-ted at"(L.of G.,III,p.58)(79). "I was repaid in Poe's prose bythe idea that 


T ra can by no such thing as a long poem. The same thought had been hau 


{ -nting my mind before,but Poe's argument, though pu sis the sum and 
proved it to me"(L.of G.,III,p.56)(80). 
Heredias "A riot of versifications that,you know was all the Symbolist move 
-ment was at bottom---a revolution in form" (Jules Huret, op.cit. p.303). Thi: 
was but one of several assertions of the kind, ranging from Remy de Gourmont 
's identification of the effort with a "brisement du vers" to Gustave Khan': 
positive contention that the crown of the movement was the production of the 
vers libre. Acknowledged leaders like Mallarmé and Verlaine ignored the ver: 
libre in their own practice,Verlaine scornfully ,Mallarme ppofessing a ferv- 
ent interest in “this adventure"(93). By the time the Coup de dès appeared, 
the vers libre had become almost an accepted mode. Pointing out how many of 
Rimbaud's Illuminations are succinct,almost detachable ÿhrases,Enid Starkie 
relates these to the form adopted for the translation of Chinese poems,fre— 
quently made towards the close of the Second Empire. The most attractive 
example is Judith Gautier's Le Livre de Jade(107). Edouard Du tages inal a 
pel88: "Le poeme en prose “était la tentative de libérer la poésie en prenant 
le prose pour point de départ; le vers libre et le verset représentent le 
même tentative en partant du vers"(109). The greater number of Rimbaud's 
poems are,like Verlaine's,written in vers libérés(112). Verlainesnever for- 
gets to count syllables. “La rime n'est pas condamnable,mais seulement l'abu 
“us qu'on en fait. Rimez faiblement,assonez si vous voulez,mais rimez ou 
issonez pas de vers sans cela"(113}), Mallarme: "...le vers classique———que 
j'appellerai le vers officiel...doit demeudrer....Sachons écouter les grand- 
es orgues du vers officiel...puis n'oublions pas que l'Art est infini"(117) 
Remy de Gourmonts "A qui doit-on le vers libre?...surtout a Walt Whitman do 
on commencait alors a gouter la licence majestueuse"(Le Livre des Masques pt 
245$ again Promenades litteraires 1,p.321)(187). 
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David Magarshack: Chekhov. 
One of the most baffling figures in Russian literature. His popularity did 
not bring him closer to his contemporaries. He remained a complete enigma 
even to the members of his own family to whom he was deeply attached but 
whom he never took into his confidence, Not even his wife,who during the 
last three years of his life released the decp fount of tenderness in him, 
was able to break through the impenetrable wall which he had erected betw~ 
een himself and the outside world(15). 
"As a little boy,I was treated with so little kindness that now,having 
grown up,I accept kindness as something unusual." "So-called religious edu 
-cation can never do without,as it were,a little screen behind which no 
stranger is allowed to peep. Behind that screen the children are tortured, 
but in front of it people smile and feel deeply moved"(16). His father's 
continuel whippings left "a scar on his soul". "I can never forgive my fa- 
ther for having whipped me as a child." But Chekhov was also deeply consc- 
ious of the great debt he owed to his father for having given him a better 
education than he had had himself. The story of Chekhov as a little boy 
refusing to belive that a school-friend of his was never birched has been 
told many times(17). 
All his life he pursued,as unsuccessfully as his father,the mirage of sudd 
~en riches,investing in state lottery tickets,trying his luck at the roule 
-tte table,etc. (24). 
One day,Chekhov bought a duck in the market and kept pulling at its feath- 
ers on the way home to make it quack. "let them all know",he said to his 
brothers,"that we're having duck for dinner today!"(26). 
After reading Mrs eecher Stowe,he "experienced the unpleasant sensation m 
mortals experience after eating too many raisins and currants"(41). 
"I do not belong to those writers who take up a negative attitude towards 
science; and I should not like to belong to those who depended entirely on 
their own insight for everything." He had always had a healt hy contempy, 
for those writers who had no scientific background of any kind,and he was 
not averse from pulling their legs occasionally. Tatyana Shchepkina~Kuper- 
nik,a well-known poetess and story-writer ,tells of the following "cruel" 
joke he had once radyed on her: "In the garden of his country house there 
were a humber of white and coffee-coloured pigeons and a cat which had exa 
-ctly the same markings. Chekhov assured me one day that the pigeons had o 
originated from a crossing of the cat and the ordinary grey pigeons." Such 
a classic example of the ignorance of the facts of life was(48),no doubt,d 
due to the lady's "Victorian" upbringing,but ChekhoŸ was no less severe on 
Zole's Dr Pascals: "Your Zola knows nothing and invents it all in his study 
He ought to come and see how our country doctors work and what they are 
doing for our peasants." He could see through the sham sentiments with 
which people sought to cover up their acts of cruelty and injustice toward 
one another (49). 
Reaction was in full swing. He took every opportunity to point the shaft 
of his satire at the reactionaries,among whom he most certainly included 
Dostoevsky. Dostoevsky's psychological insight struck him as pretentious. 
\ The story An Enigmatic Nature certainly reads like a satire against Dosto- 
_Jj evsky and his followers., A more transparent skit on Dostoevsky is one of h 
his 
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bis two parodies on the detective story which was very popular in Russia 
in these days. The Phosphorus Match(56). The assistant of the magistrate 
tells his chiefs "Oh,you don't understand those pious old maids. Read Dos- 
toevsky?"(57). 

The deadly political satire The Sign of the Times. In a drawing room with 
light-blue wallpaper a good-looking young man proposing to a girl who 
is about to accept him,yhen: she is suddenly interrupted by her brother. 
The brother warns her not to talk too much before her suitor: "Accept him, 
marry him,if you must,but for goodness’ sake be careful. He's an awful 
scoundrel. Sure to inform thepolice if there's anything—--" "Thanks ,Max,I 
didn't know." "The girl went ‘back to the drawing-room,said ‘yes' to the 


‘young man,kissed him,hugged ror si to be true to him,but she was care- 


ful: she spoke only of love"(58 
In a reply to Nicolai Leykin he for the first time formulated the principle 
that was to underlie bll his writings. in future. The thing he valued most 
a bout a story,he wrote,was its good plot and its effective protest namely 
a criticism of life(65). 
"If in the scriptures the devil is called the father of lies,then Leykin 
can at least be called their uncle." But Leykin hung on to him like grim 
death and Chekhov did not find it easy to shake him eff(68). 
"As for the tarts I used to be a great expert on themmany years ago"(71). 
It was at the very start of his career that the dark ‘shadow of tuberculosis 
fell across his life(77). He had no choice but to conceal the true nature 
of his illness,for the only cure known in those days---a prolonged stay 
in the Crimea or some recognised resort abroad---was beyond his means(80)4 
He would occasionally murmur haïlf-jestingly as he coughed: "Consumption?" 
as though wishing to dispel suspicion by uttering the fearful word(81). 
But he never deceived himself—--witness his last story The Betrothed(82). 
ma eas a fond of saying,was his "lawful wife" and literature only 
his "mistress". His mother hoped fervently that he would follow the exampl 
of other Moscow doctors and marry the daughter of a rach merchant(83). But 
pik was a slender chance of his being able to earn a living by medicine 
89 
Like a famous comedian whois dying to play Hamlet,he was now determined to 
write "serious" stories(109). Nicolai Yozhov records that one day he found 


a transcribing a story by Tolstoy,and when asked what he was doing i 
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it for,he replied,"I am rewriting it." He ojng it ise. He 
rk gid with Turgenev's stories(111). Vi Spe eda TL dan om 
He was struck by his aunt's utter stupidi n my anat- 
omy yet,but looking at her skull I can no longer believg in the existence 
of the substance called brains"(113). YEL Bt 
Alexey Suvorin,in his obituary of Chekhov,observed that’ the greatest trag- 
edy of Chekhov's life was that he could never write a novel(117). "The 
ideas,women and landscapes I have accumulated for my novel will be safe. I 
promise you not to waste them on trifles"(119). "I haven't the power to 
write a novel"(120). 

Tolstoy's philosophy left a deep mark on his writings which he tried his b 
best to remove(125). 

"Write a story at one go...and don't forget that brevity is the mother of 
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of all virtues...and the best way to check that is by your notepaper....The 
moment you come to page 8—10 stop!"(131). "Iffyou go on writing so little, 
you will write yourself out without having written anything." "Don't invent 
sufferings which you have not experienced and don't paint landscapes you 
have not seen,for a lie in a story is a hundred times more boring than in a 
conversation." "Generalities like 'The setting sun,bathing in the waves of 
the darkening sea,sheds a light of crimson gold’ and so on,or *The swallows 
skimming the water,chirped merrily,' must be done away with. In description: 
of nature one must get hold of the small details(132),arranging them in suc! 
a way that,when you shut your eyes,you get a clear picture in your mind, 
For instance,you will get a picture of a moonlit night if you write that a 
/bit ef glass from a broken bottle shone like a tiny star on the dam of the : 
fanteri] and the dark shadow of a dog or wolf flashed by like a ball,and 
‘ go on. Nature will come to life if you are not afraid to compare its pheno- 
mena with human actions. In the emtional sphere,too,it is little details 
that are important....Neither should you have too many characters. The cen- 
tre of gravity should be twos he and she..." Chekhov had obviously in mind 
the description of the moonlit night he gave in his story The Wolf. In Act 
IV of The Seagull Treplyov quotes these lines as Trigerin's land praises 
them—~—-an indication that Chekhev himself has outgrown this method of writ- 
ing. As to the personification of inanimate objects,it became for a time 
a characteristicof Chekhov's stories: In The Post,the clouds whisper to one 
another so as not to be overheard by the moon,the harness bells laugh and 
y crysetc. Chekhov later vehemently condemned this type of anthropomorphism 
in Gorky's prose poems: "The sea laughs.' You are,of course,in raptures 
about it. But it's crude and cheap(133)....The sea doesn't laugh or ery,it 
33) roars,plashes,gliatens...." Chekhov replaced this method by one in which na 
-ture is desccibed through the eyes of his characters. In The Steppe the 
boy Yegorushka quite appropriately sees the lightning in the simple terms 
of a match being struck on thepky(134). 
Chekhov liked to sprinkle himself with scent(172). 
On The Kreutzer Sonata: "...the daring with which Tolstoy treats of things 
he does not know anything about or does not want to khow anything about out 
of sheer obstinacy. ‘lis pronouncements about syphilis,reform schools,women*; 
feeling of disgust for sexual intercourse,etc.,can not only be disputed,but 
simply show him te be an penaa Fee who during his long life has not both- 
ered to read one or two books written by specialists"(175). 
was studying Frenchand German,his ignorance of foreign languages worry- 
ing him no less than his inability to write a novel(181). 
H e liked the Siberian peasants. He could not drink fered cele he found 
the Siberian brand distatseful,and that worried him a little as he had a 
theory that vodka was absolutely necessary on the road because it stimulate: 
the brain which grew dull and ineft from constant travelling(198). “How 
nice it is to be a coward. He needs so little to cheer him up"(202). 
H'ow did Tolstoy's theory of non-resistance to evil stand up to the realit- 
ies of Sakhalin? Did the convicts" non-resistance to the evil of flogging oi 
of forced. labour er blackmail or prostitution transform them or those who were 
responsible for those things into better men? It did nothing of the sort. 
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On the. contrary,it turned them into bigger brutes than they had been before 
One result of his visit to Sakhalin was his complete renunciation of Tolsto 
-y's teachings as false to life and human experience(216).... He had known 
long before he se tf oot on Sakhalin of the atrocities committed there in 

the name of justice,but the three months he spent on the island showed him 
that there was all the difference in the world between knowing a thing obje 
-ctively and feeling it subjectively,between an emotional experience and an 
intellectual attitude(217). 

He visited Florence,where the Venus of Medici's ample waist made him think 
how ugly she would have looked in a modern dress(230). He left Paris,having 
seen all there was to see,even "naked women"(233). 

He wrote The Duel to shatter Tolstoy's argument in The Kreutzer Sonata 

that the ideal of Christian love was incompatible with Dr ore (210). 
"The devil take the philosophy of the great men of this world? All great 
and wise men are despotic like generals, and discourteous and indelicate 
like generals,because they are quite sure that they won't be punished"{237) 
Ward No.6 is a condemnation of the main tenet of Tolstoy's faith-———non-res- 
istance to evil(258). 

"It is women who have worn Levitan out. These dear creatures give their 
love to men,but take just a little thing in return: their youth. It is impo 
~ssible to paint a landscape without pathos,without enthusiasm,and enthusie 
~asm is impossible if a man has over-eaten himself. If I had been a land- 
scape painter,I should have led an almost ascetic lifes I should have had 

a woman once a year and eaten once a day"(281). 

“My sense of fair play tells me that there is more love of humanity in elec- 
tricity and steam than in chastity and abstention from meat"(285). What 
struck Chekhov forcibly was the way Tolstoy's daughters were devoted to 
their father. That,at any rate,he thought,was a sign that Tolstoy did poss- 
ess some great moral force. "A man can deceive his fiancee or mistress as 
much as he likes," he wrote to Suvorin,"and even a donkey appears a philos- 
opher in the eyes of a woman in love,but daughters are quite a different 
proposition"(287). 

Gooseberriess "...it would seem as if a happy man felt so well because the 
unhappy ones carried their burdens in silence and that without that silence 
happiness would be impossible..,..A man with a hammer ought to stand behind 
the door of every satisfied man and by knocking on it remind him constantly 
that there are people who are unhappy..." (326). 
e put his finger on one of Gorky's chief faults as a writers "You lack 
restraint. You are like a spectator at a play who expresses his enthusiasm 
so unrestrainedly that he cannot hear wiat the actors are saying and does 
not let others hear it. This lack of restraint is particularly felt in the 
descriptive passages with which you interrupt your dialogue." He warned 
Gorky against "frequent anthropomorphism,such as the sea breathes,the sky 
looks down,the steppe luxuriates,nature whispers,etc."(332). 
He never in his voluminous correspondence with Oliga Knipper discussed a 
single literary problem that interested him. It was as if by throwing open 
his heart to her he had at the same time locked and bolted the door to his 
mind. She made many attempts to force an entrance,but every time was met wi 
with complete and devastating silence(354). Olga: "You are capable of liv- 


ing 
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with me and never uttering a word all the time. And sometimes I feel that 
you do not want me....You can bear anything in silence. You never feel the 
need of sharing your thoughts with anyone" 373). 


Vincent Brome: Frank Harris. 
He mangled the facts about his own life(vii). 
With a cap placed in reverse on his head to protect him against draughts, 
and his Imperial moustaches supported by metal clips,he tried once more to 
write,but nothing would come. In the sun-drenched climate of Nice,he slept 
in those overwhelming garments which,inthe morning,needed what was under- 
stated tre e N Behind deeply closed doors he moved through the ela 
-borate ritual of washing, shaving and dressing. A transformation had to 
take place before the outer world was permitted to see the resurrected 
man. The ritual took small account of Frank Scully waiting outside, It was 
11.30 when he at last emerged. He waved his cane gaily and said,"I'll be 
back very soon," and strode away into what remaihled of the morning. Once 
an auburn—haired beauty with very white skin and large brown eyes,Mrs Nell 
-ie Harris continued to produce,with little money and no help,excellent 
luncheons(2). Scully imagined that with lunch over,real work might begin. 
He had not quite grasped the masterly way in which Harris rose from the 
table,took three powerful steps to a chaise-longue,and dropped abruptly 
from eating,talking,gesticulating,into the profoundest sleep. Tea time at 
4.30 was not tea time. Something far stronger kept Harris on the verge of 
entering the creative state. Skirmishing dangerously with work he continu- 
ed to find alibis until at last he could claim that the day was too advan- 
ced and dinner imminent. Sometimes he ate recklessly at dinner and his 


stomach(3) rebell 
Barely 5' 5'' high he wore "cuban" heels to increase his height,and compen 


-sated for other inferiorities with a voice like thunder. He looked like 
a prize-fighter with his 40'' chest,14'' biceps and 12'' forearms. His 
face dark and tough,his ears ugly,his hair coming down low on his forehead 
gave him an almost Neanderthal appearance. He wore ornate waistcoats butte 
-thy collars,spats and gold watch chains with the swashbuckling air of a 
great literary tycoon(4). Wilde: "Frank Harris has been to all the great 
houses of OR re At a brilliant gathering of London's elite,his 
\ voice boomed outs "Rape! Any sensible woman would relax and enjoy it!" He 

S henhashioally launched on the world a book about a man with whom he had a 

> tendency to confusehimself-- Shakespeare (5). 

(/ ‘Homosexual ity! No,I know nothing of the joys of homosexuality....But I 
must say that if Shakespeare had asked me I should have had to submit." 
"Christ goes deeper than I do but I have a wider experience."(6). 

His exploring hands were severely rebuffed(17). 
, Reaching the ticket office window he thrust his money through,blew himself 
\up like a bull freg,and in a voice of thunder said: "I want a ticket to 
America." Telling the story he added the usual embellishments(20). 
He became,in a sense,one of the pioneer builders of Brooklyn Bridge. In ot 
“her words he was employed as a sand-hog working in the underwater muck of 
the East River which was to take the foundations of the Bridge(23). 
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The torture which overtook himythe saddle before he learnt to "fry" his 
Gn in salt water and whisky every night was commonplaceto every cowbey 
27). 
They drifted into that hesitation which marks conversation between two al- 
ien temperaments. Harris moved from job to job. An interval when he ran a 
butcher's shop saw him hacking up bloody carcasses and selling jointsbt 
meat; he also became,for a time,a bouncer in a gambling den(35). ' 
His power&® of invention excelled itself in his account of Byron Smith(36). 
His Communism was acquired from Byron Smith,himself very deeply left of ce: 
~tre(39). Each time he bluffed his way to within. striking distance of some 
very interesting work(42). 
Hugh Kingsmill recorded his comment in F.H.,pp.50-I: "They say I never saw 
Carlyle. The fools don't see that when they call the portrait imaginary, 
they are praising it. Any damned son of a bitch can put down what he's hea 
~ard. I'm an artist,not a reporter"(46). Once more,on Harris' testimony, 
General Skobeleff was drawn into that kind of sexual indiscretion which 
Harris infallibly aroused in the memory of men never before known to expo- 
se their private lives in public. The General,he said,confessed that now, 
at 40,he was almost impotent as a result of over-indulgence. "Good God! 
What a dreadful fate!" Harris cried and made a private resolution to husba: 
“and his resources(47). 
Frederic Carrel,The Adventures of John Johns. "The sketch of Frank Harris 
in John Johns is superb," Wilde wrote to Robert Ross in July 1897(60). 
He was unquestionably appointed editor of the London Evening News. He had 
got there on talk,bluff and bravado. The masterful editor bounded out of t! 
the cab,flung twice his fare at the driver and dashed up the steps. He le- 
arnt how to lift the news from the early editions of the Telegraph,blend 
it with agency reports ,re-vive it and serve it piping hot to midday audi- 
ences. He learnt from his newgboys how to prepare good news bills(64). The 
brother of one of the news boys was then working at the Telegraph office; 
an underground liaison fed the material via the brother into the offices 
of the News,and a specially summoned,early-morning staff worked like deste 
to get editions of the paper into circulation before the late-morning edi 
~ions of the Telegraph. He was liable to turn up at eight in the morning 
esnd set the dim old office quaking with a life it had rarely known. He 
bought a new pair of boots the heels of which were reinforced by an extra 
two inches,and one morning his Chief Reporter became uneasily aware that 
overnight the Editor has suddenly grown(65). "Kissing and fighting were th 
only things I cared for at 13 and these are the things the English public 
desires and enjoys today..." He raised the circulation from 7000 to 70000. 
He brought cold news alive(66). The once staid and very Conservative Even- 
ing News carried titles like "Gross Outrage on a Female" etc. "He had bec- 
ome a journalist to make money but a Tery journalist in order to rise in 
society....His keen desire to entertain the upper classes in a Park Lane 
palace conflicted with an eqaully keen desire to send the lot of them to 
the guillotine"(Kingsmill,pp.70-1)(67). 
He brushed his dark hair desperately back as if,with enough persistence ,he 
could broaden the distance between it and his nose and cease to have a 
“brutish low forehead"(69). 
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Now,when the price of entry into the upper middle class was conformity ,he 
conformed. Fascinated by Shaw,he dared not publish him,attracted by Henley 
's Song of the Sword he had to reject it,and even Wilde received something 
dangerously close to a rejection slip(76). That he should be forced to to- 
ady to these dummies of respectability drove him into bursts of anger when 
he would take up a poem by Verlaine,carry it like a live bomb to the outer 
office,and say in a voice of thunder---"Put that in the next issue at any 
cost." nn ad some extent,he acquired in the eightyears he edited the 
ightly(77). 

8 Clayton was not a woman to be hypnotized. Sexuality,if it existed for 
her,was a subdued activity carried out after dark in near anonymity. Her 
a ge was not known. On the marriage certificate she wrote : "full"(78). 
She would walk out of an hotel if Frank's eyes became too attentive to a 
pretty girl,she would deliberately choose the corner of an expensive rest- 
aurant where two blank walls confronted him. Paradoxically,Harris,prevent- 
ed by vanity from wearing spectacles,was so short sighted that all women a 
at a distance were a blur to him(79). Once she said to him: "Frank---you 
know I don't want to interfere...but I wish...that you could manage to lo- 
wer your voice a little more,over dinner sometimes." Suddenly using its 
full force so that Mrs Harris shot back in her chair he Boomeds "My damned’ 
voice was civente me by your God..." Mrs Harris disappeared behind a scree: 
of hurt tears d flawless scraps of cambric,sobbing in the low manner re- 
quired by her station(80). 
He slowly read the poem to death(90). Harris's best witticism in the play 
Mr and Mrs Daventry: "Oneltouch of passion makes the whole world sin"(107). 
Wilde: "I am dying,as I have lived,beyond my means"(109). 
It is worth noting,among the riot of sexual adventures to which he confess 
-ed,that he scrupulously avoids the smallest deviation from the normal ,whi 
which would in itself be abnormal (114). 
There are in existence 8 letters from Winston Churchill to Harris who neg- 
Otiated with various publishers for the sale of Churchill's book on his 
father(116). The scattered correspondents in remote homes would sometimes 
converge on the_offices of Hearth and Home to discover an ogre sitting in 
thepditorial chair,quite liable to roar out,"there's only one use for a 
woman——-get out of here before I show you"(117). 
Arnold Bennetts "What I should say of your port@it of Shakespeare, is, 
what Hume said of Berkeley's philosophy: ‘It admitted of no anerer bet pro 
-duced no conviction'"(136). Writing about The Women of Shakespeare,he + 
made statements which carried the certainty of a man privy to their though 
(137). He believed Mary Fitton to be a thoroughly ubiquitous woman, seeing” 
her likeness,or part of it,in Rosaline,Cressid,Cleopatra and Portia,but 
he claimed that Shakespeare's knowledge of { en was overrated. "Hisintima 
-cy with Mary Fitton lasted,I feel sure,, up to the breakdown in 1608 or 
thereabouts,and was probably the chief cause of his infirmity and untimely 


deakhi(238 2111 recorded the words of a wom n Harriss "He is brute,but 
not brute enough,or not brute in the way thia every woman of flesh and 
blood will forgive---and more than forgive" (168). 

Christine Maerling,who adored every word he wrote,was barely 22,and Harris 
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Moss Hart: Act One. 
The daydream of attending our own funeral and savoring the abiding satisfaction 
of having our contrite and conscience-stricken parents standiweeping over our coef 
-fin is so usual a fantasy of childhood as to be almost obligatory(6/. A family 
_—is a dittatorship ruled over by its sickest member(8). My father had gotten toge- 
ther about 75 cents to buy me a Christmas present,and he hadn't dared say so in 
case there was nothing to be had for so small a sum(24). The goad was poverty; 
N the goal was Broadway and the theatre(26-7). Things changed for the better as I 
"began to smell really awfull and the weather got hotter. Avenues of space would 
open up around me,and sometimes if I resolutely leaned over a lady who was sitt- 
_ing down,she would give up the seat. I could not smell myself,for my olfactery 
senses had been anesthetized by the daily smell of the vault full of uncured 
skins(34). The oft-repeated phrase,"A bad dress rehearsal means a good opening 
night"(71). Once agian my mother construed this to mean some sort of "homework" 
I had neglected during the day (99). She remained’ firmly convinced that all the 
writing I did at home was some sort of well-merited punishment for neglecting my 
duties on the outside(100). Barrie on charm in a woman; "If you have it,you don't 
QE to have anything else; and if you don't have it,it doesn't much matter what 
-Selse you have"(105). The blow fell just before the rehearsal ended. Mr Dean had 
apparently been saving the character man for dessert(109). A pathological liar 
(170). His mere presence in a room frightens the daylights out of half the people 
there (286). To my surprise he called a halt. I had begun to think of ourselves as 
a great force of nature,like Victoria Falls,pouring forth and stopping for noth- 
ing(298). An audience is an audience is an audience,as Gertrude Stein might have 
aid,and the acid test of a play is usually its very first one(326). 


, As a rule,the writing of a second act seems to drag on forever. It is thé danger 
— spot of every play---the soft underbelly of play-writing,as Mr Churchill might 
‘put it. That is why,perhaps,Bernard Shaw is said to have remarked,"Anyone who 
cannot write a good first act might just as well give up play-writing entirely." 
It is second acts that separate the men from the boys(371 


Josephine Miles,Eras and Modes in fnglish Poetry. 
Sentence structure which emphasizes na I acte. phrasal and coerd 
-inative modifications of subject and object) vs sentence structure which empha 
-sizes calusal coordination and complication of the predicate. One is cumulat- 
ive,the other,discursive. The first might say,"Rising and soaring,the golden 
bird flies into the stormy night of the east"; the second would say,"The golden 
bird rises and soars; it flies into the night which storms in the east"(2). Be- 
sides kinds of poetry which are dominantly phrasal or dominantly clausal,we fi 
find a kind of poetry in which sentence structure is balanced between the two. 
Classifying the poetry written from 1500 to 1900,we discover a sequence which 
runs as follows: clausal,clausal,balanced; clausal,clausal ,balanced; phrasal, 
phrasal ,balanced; clausal,clausal,balanced.. In other words,there are four 
groups,one in each century,each begun by an extreme and terminated by a balance 
(3). 
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C,Haywards The Courtesan( The Casanova Society,1926) . 

Introductions f "Whore’], supposed to mean filth,was œl led by Moll Fland. 
ers a "harsh unmusical word," "You may call her courtesan,” says a cher 
acter in one of John Marston'splays,"but whore} fie ‘ts not in fashion 
to call things by their right names"(ix), Ye read that "Aholah played 
the harlot,..and she doted on her lovers," In the "Golden Legend," St: 
Mary the Egyptian,who for the space of 17 years had refused no man,is, 
when a penitènt in the desert,tempted by the recollection of past pleas 
ure in meat and drink and "in doing the desires’ of her body, In Middle. 
ton and Dekker's “Honest hore," a lover speaks to Beïlafront of "thet 
devil lust that so burns up your blood"(x}, The opposite view,namely 
that the courtesan does not experience pleasure in the practice of her 
trades the author of "La Dame aux Camelias" describes a courtesan as su 
rrendering her person "mechanically,without passion,as she might have 
worked at.some trade"; Miss Williams in Roderick Random exclaims: "How 
miserable is the condition of a courtesan,whose business is to soothe, 
suffersand obey the dictates of rage,insolence,and lust"; "Ah,Sir," 
says Voltaire's Paquette,"1f you could imagine what it is to be obliged 
to caress,without discrimination"; Edmond de Goncourt's "la fille Elisa 
heard the prostitutes "use the word work with such absolute conviction, 
to describe the carrying on of their trade"; Zola mekes Nana says "I'll 
work"{xi), A woman who satisfies not one and two,but en indefinite numb. 
er of lovers will not only he frequently disinclined to share their ple 
-surefbut will he bound to make it a rule to evail herself of her abile 
ity not to do so, In case one is inclined to wonter how,this being so, — 
the belief is still current thet a courtesan's profession is to experier 
-ce pleasure,the answer is that her lovers always do and that(xii) it id 
a natural and flattering illusion for them to beleive that she recipro. 

X ates their enjoyment.e.eInsensibility is an essential characteristic of 
her profession, If shew ere not insensible,it could hardly he called a 
profession at all, The pleasure to which she is insensible is so intense 
that if she experienced it,that fact that she was also paid would be una 
important, The difference between a light woman or wanton and a courtesa 
anris not between a voluntary and a paid voluptuary,but between one who 
is a voluptuary and one who is not, In a remarkable vassage,Ezekiel said 
3 "In that thou,..hast not been as a harlot,in that thou scornest hire, 

M gtherefore thou art contrary...end I will judge thee as women that brea! 

wedlock" (xiii), Among the early Christians,persons of opposite sexes usm 
ed to exercise their chastity by passing the night together without ind- 
ulging in pleasure, Their chastity,as Gibbon recounted with an incredtle 
ous or pitying smile,is said to have emerged strengthened by the test, | 
But the courtesan makes a frequent practice of submitting to the same ex 
-perience, Tolstoy in "Resurrection" informis us that the effeet of her 
life upon Maslova was to make her loathe sexual love as something repug« 
nant and offensive to human dignity, The tourtésan Emmeline in Henrý Ro= 
chefort's*La Maltaria" felt for love en invincible disgust and arrived 
at the conclusion that to love is not to be a courtesan(xv), The colour 
of the lips is unnaturally vivid,their edges are és sharp as if they 
were cut out, The eyes are no longer organs of sight,the mouth is no lon 
-ger formed for use in nourisyment and speech,and the impression is cone 
veyed that the woman so presented is deteched from the ordinary affairs 
of life and wholly devoted to love, By en irony of fate,the commonest 
courtesan,like the purest woman,gives herself to her lover for nothing, 
or at least for nothing pr than a ration of bread 


A rete: Kaat iMa lasot log 4 + À text in Proverbs, 
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in the Septuagint version,informs us that "the price of « whore is aboe 
ut one whole loaf," A passage in Athenaeus gives(xvii) the following 
descriptions "One oboli Jump inside, There is no coyness,no nonsense," 
Huropa,gin a Greek epigramyprovided "clean sheets endif it was winter 
timeya fire" for two drachmee; another episram refers to a courtesan 
neiknamed Didrachme for accepting as little, Two superior courtesans in 
Plautus refer contemptuously to “two-oho1 harlots for filthy slaves "vi 
Cora Peral earned some BI200 in a month; Yana spent £80000 2 yepr(xix), 
, "Mistresses," says Demosthenes in the speech against Yeaera,"we keep 
or pleasure,concuhines for daily attendance upon our persongwives to 
bear us legitimate children," Then Christianity succeeded to paganism, 
mistresses and concuhinesdisappeared,and the first impulse was also to 
do without wives, If it had been possible, tne first Christians would 
also have been the last(xxii), As the Shristians,unlike the: pagans,were 
debarred from recognising the courtesan as providing a means by which 
feelings unworthy of wedlock might te fisposet of,they were obliged to 
lower the ideal of marriage end let into it that indulgence in pleasure 
which in the pagan system was relegated to association with a msitress, 
The marriage services states that marriage was also “ordained for a rem 
edy against sin,and to avoid fornication," The wife is here definitely 
substituted for the courtesangand in addition she is to bear and bring 
up children,though at the same time remaining a siren! l'oreover,as a si 
rengshe has to contrive to charm one mariner only end not the others, 
The wife in a marriage of convenience is in « different position to the 
wife in a love match, She differs from a courtesan in possessing the 
sanction of the law and the blessing of the Church, The adulteress £87: 
rather the courtesan's rival and competitor than merely an alternative 
to her(xxiii}, 
ABROTONONs a courtesan and mother of Thenistocles(The Ranquet of the 
Tearned,Bke13) (1). a 
AURSLTA AMILIA: Golden Rough,sPt IV,yBk.IycheS on religious prostitution 
A Greek inscription found at Tralles in Lydia records of this women,"no 
only that she herself served the god in the canacity of a harlot at his 
express command,but that her mother and other female ancestors had done 
the same hefore her; and the publicity of the record,engraved on a mare 
ble column which supported a votive offering,shows that no stain ett: che 
ed to such a life and such a parentage"(5), 
SAINT AFRAs A prostitute who converted to Christianity and suffered mèr- 
tyrdom rather then recant(6),. 
ALCIPPEs Marcus Argentariuss "I dearly loved a virgin named Alcipne,and 
one day I brought her secretly to’ thé bedroom,..,ier mother heard her 
talking and looked in suddenly and said: ‘Ye share the profits daught 
-ers'" This is our first introduction to a mother of this kind nf 
ANGELICA: In Mrs Aphra Behn's The Rover of the Banish'd Cavalier, Her 
cry,"I never lov'd before,tho' oft a mistress"---the same confession 
that Thais made in Anatole France's novel(11}), 
ANN: in the Confessions of an English Opium Fater(14). 
AQUILINA; In Ctway's Venice Preserved, The senator Antonio pretended to 
to be a dog and barked "Bough waugh waugh" asking her to "kic 
harder,kick agen"(22), dt * tek HE 
AQUILINA & EUPHRASIE: In Balzac's Peau de chagrin, The former whose nam 
is admittedly borrowed from Otway,is a dark,tall courtesan; the latte», 


a fair pretty sweet little creature, The former looks passionate, the 
latter innocent, ; 
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“One was the soul of vice,the other vice without a soul"(23), 
mE DU BARRY: Mistress of Louis XV; see De Goncourtsla vie de Ime du Be 
and H,Beraud's novel Le vitriol-de-lune(1922) (58). 
BELTAWBRONT: In liddieton and Dekkerts The “onest Thore,e title which 
might have served for Terence's comdey “he ttother-in-Lew,is remarkable 
for the following features,nenelys 1, for her declaration thet she asked 
no better than to he faithful to any man who would(€3) keep her("Had I 
put met with one kind gentleman,/The* would have purchas'd sin alone to 
hinself,/For his own private use; eltho' scarce proper,/Indifferent hand 
-sonegmeetly legs'd and thigh'd,/And my allowance reesonable---i'faith,/ 
According to my body,by my troth,/I would have bean as true unto his ple 
-asures,/Yea,sant as loyal to his afternoons,/As ever a poor gentlewoman 
could be"); 2, for the pleasure that Hipolito tpkes in talking to her in 
exactly the same harsh way as Lisa is talked to in Crime and Punishment 
(",..therein I'll prove an honest whore/In béing true to one,en o no 
more"---",,,your hody/Is like the common-shore,that still receives/All | 
the town's filth"); 3, for the reproach against her that she accepts for 
-eigners("You'11 let a Tew set vou with Shristians/Re he s», Meorga Tarte 
arse../If his purse shake out cromms,up then he setse/eeet harlot is 
like Dunkirk; true to nones:/Swallows both English,Spanish,fulsome Dutch,, 
N/Back-door'4 Italian; last of all,the *rench")%...4, for the statement 
Your days are tedious,your hours burdensome" in the spirit of Swinburne 
‘s Ballad of Purdens; 5, for the doubtful analysis of the courtesan's ch: 
e-racter as being exceptionally sensual,end for the correct observation 
of the mysterious way in which the proximity of a prostitute may be 
felt("For,as if heaven had set strange marks on whores/Recause they 
should he pointing-stocks to men,/Drest up in civilest shape a courtesan 
/Let her walk saint-like,noteless,end unknown,/Yet she's betrayed by some 
trick of her own./eeeyou were the first/Gave money for my soul,#You 
fake the ice,/Vhich after turned = puddle")(64), 
BASSE & DOLLY; In The Kind Releeving Hostesse in the Roxhurghe Collect- 
ion of Ballads; "She keepes both Sesse and Dolly,/Brave wenches stout 
and jolly;/.,..-hei'le trade with Dutch end Nanish,/The “.enchgend luste 
ful Spanish(75)/...For Wenches she can get yee,/And of all sorts can fit 
yees/eeeA girlesattir'4 in Sattin,/Can speake hoth French and Latire;/,., 
A Gountry Lasse that's pretty,/Or one fetcht from the City"(76), 
BETTY CARELESS: In Tielding's Amelia(82), ` 
CLARYCE OF COCIISLANE & PURNEL OF FLAUNDRES; IN Piers the Plowman(Passus 
V). In a note Prof, Skeat quotes from Riley's Memorials of London a pass 
-age concerningregulations forbidding street-waTkers by night, who were 
esvecially Flemish women," to lodge in the city, Purnel or Peronelle(fron 
Petronilla) was a proverbial name for a gaily-dressed bold-faced woman, 
A Fleimish girl seems to have had in the 14th century something of the 
same reputation as a French girl today; cf larston's Dutch Courtesan, 
Francischina(97) Sa ge 
CLEESYDRA: In Athenaeus,Metiche was nicknaned this because she timed her 
favours by the clepsydra or water-clock; cf Swinburnes "Fard eves that 
grow soft for an hour"(97), 
DOLORS; Swinburnes "Cold eyelids that hide like a jewel/Hard eyes that 
grow soft for an hour}/The heavy white limbs,and the cruel/Red mouth like 
a venomous flower;/Vhen these are gone by with their glories,/That shell 
rest of thee then,what remain,/O mystic and sombre Dolores,/Our Lady of 
Pein?" (192), 
FANTINEs In Les Miserables 
LS 
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“Turning into filth,she has turned into marble...,She has nothing left 
to ween for, She is resigned with a resignation that is to indifference 
as death is to sleep"(134), i 
PRETTY FLAUNTIT; In Mrs Behn's The Town = 
mours "Gods! What an odious thing mere ng ng wale 
sensual Animal/Can do as well as we---but vrithee $/Is there 
naught else between the nobler Creatures?" Faayntits: "Not that } my of 
Sir")(147). a Non : 
Be In Middleton's The itch, She faints “fdr love("It is a sight 
would grieve a modest eve,/to se2 a strumpet's soul sink into pession/ 
For him that was the husband of another" )(151). Court NGE’ 
FRÉTILIONs À zrisette in one of ?éranger's chansons(154). 
VARY FRITH; nicknamed Moll Cutpurse; Middleton and Dekker wrote about 
her (The Roaring Girl,or Moll Cutpurse)(155), In antitquity,we hear of 
little or no ng of t nd, “one of the young women,even the poorest, 
are thieves in Athenae Plautus and Terence(156). 
GYMNASIUM: In Plautus's Cistellaria, The Procuress says of hers "Haec qu 
-idem,ecastor,cotidie viro nubit,nubsitque ‘hodie,/Nubet mox nictus nyn- 
quam ego hane viduam cubare sivi"(By Castor,she marries some man every 
day, She was married yesterday,and she'll be married again tonight, Neve 
-er have I let her sleep alone)(181). 
LE BELIM MEAULIMINREs Gautier; "Four centuries before Dumas,Villon has 
with his pauvres femmelettes almost literally discovered the pauvres 
faibles femmes,end indeed I think I like his diminutive better"(185), 
FRIIS: The Tender-hearted courtesan in Iucian who cannot even bear to 
lg see a chicken killed(194). 
JENNY: Rossetti: "Lazy laughing languid Jennv/Fond of a kiss and fond of 
a guinea,../Poor shemeful Jenny,full of gracé,/Thus with your head upon 
my knee3---/Those person or whose purse may be/he lodestar of your rev- 
erie?"(202). 
NINON DE LENCLOS(233), 
LEONTION: Ebicurus's mistress according to Athenaeus and Alciphron; Lan 
-dor celbrated her in one of his Imaginary Conversations(244), 
ISABELLA LUNAs Brantome describes her Lesbian passion fro another court. 
esan(263) and Matteo Bandello tells how after receiving 50 good lashes 
su_il_ culo ignudo at the hand of the executioner in a public street, 
she shook herself like a dog and walked off without showing the least 
sign of shame in her face"(265), 
X LA GROSSE MARGOT; "Puis paix se fai¢t,et me lesche ung gros pet/Plus en- 
er flée qutung veyimeux scarhot"(270) « 
THNROIGNS DE HÉRICOURTs Known as Ia elle Li€geoise,the courtesan, "browr 
-locked, light-hehaved, fire-hearted"(in Carlyle's words) ,played « hlood- 
thirsty and heroic part in the Trench Revolution(296), 
NANA: In Zola'ts novel(311), 
NANNA: In Fietro Aretino's Ragionaméntis "The life of Courtesans", His 
courtesan is usually &ishonest(316), Kanne: "A woman who submits to all 
men,gcannot love one,..,You could better tell the numher of fire-flies 
in sen surmers inen the years of a whore,who says to you to-day: 'I am 
20," and 6 years afterwards swears she is lee. he bigrest mountains 


grew up little hy little,and foolish are those who say the the droppings 
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old age,snd then off they go to a hospital,pick the prettiest child 
thay can find,and bringit up as their own daughter,end they choose her 
of an age which will make her flower just when they are begimning to 
wither(318) eeee Ne pride of a whore surpasses that of a ploughman in 
his best clothes, The envy of a whore devours her as the French vil 
does anyone who has it in the hbones....™e sloth of a whore is deeper 
and more penetrating than the dejection of a courtier who sees himself 
rotting away in neglect....!'e who keeps drinking never feels thirsty, 
and he who ts-alwavs at table rarely feels huncry,andif c whore ever 
feels inclined for a man,it is because of a certain craving like that 
of à pregant.woman,who eats raw sarlic and screen prunes...lust is the 
least longing harlots have"(319), : 
CORA PEARL: Mer memnire are interestine reading(32%9), P 
PHENICEs Gil Tlas,Liv.VII,ch,7: "Une comedienne a fonc heeucoup d'agre 
-ments dans son metier,...lorsqutelle change de sclant on la regarde 
comme une véritable veuve qui se remarie, Incore voit-on celle-ci avec 
méprise quand elle convole er troisièmes noces; on diroit qu'elle blesse 
la délicatesse des hommess au lieu que l'autre semble devenir plus pré- 
cieuse,à mesure qu'elle grossit le nomhre de ses favoris, Après cent 
or ahaa ll un recoût de seioneur"(Classiques Garnier,pn,.376-7) 
347)2 
feet Pope repeats a common charge arainst the courtesan,of accepting 
lovers from anv country: "Phryne had talents for menkind,/Onen she was, 
and unconfined,/Like some free port of trade:s/,..Ker learning and good- 
breeding such,/vhether the Italian or the Dutch,/Spaniards or French 
. came to her; To all obliging she'd pppeers/ tres 'Si Signor,* "twas 
‘ ‘Yaw Mynheer,'/'Twas ‘S'il vous nleaît,Monsieur'"(367), 
TRAIS; The first was Alexander the Great's mistress referred to by Mar- 
tial, Pronertius,Athnaeus,Plitarch and Dryden(Alexander's Feast) (417-9) 3 
the second appears in Yerence's Zuauch(419}s the third apears twice in 
Martial's epigrams(423)3; the fourth in Alcinhron(424)3 the fiftn,St The 
-isin The Golden Legend from which Anatole France derived his novel (42 
6 


e 
HARRISTTE VILSON; Her Memoirs(458) 3 Lora Ponsonby wrote on a small ' 
strip of papers "Dors,Cher enfant,je t'aime trop tendrement,nour t'evei 
-llerg" ‘Harriette exclaineds "You are the first man on earth who ever : 
sacrificed his own pleasure and passions to secure my repose"(460), 
Wildes Impression du Matins "But one pale woman all alone,,/The daylight 
kissing her wan haïr,/Toïtered beneath the gas lamps' falre,/Vith lips 
2f flame end heart of stone"(489), 
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James M,Clark: Meister Eckhart, 
He must be saved from his would-be friends and his enemies(vii), 
It was the "ranciscans who were the first to set foot on German soil, In 
1219 St Francis:sent a party of about 60 to Germany under the leadership 
of John of Penna, Not one of them was a Germangand their ignorance of' 
the language was a fatal handicap, To every question they answered Ja 
To the inquiry,"Are you heretics?" they replied Ja, Some of the friars, 
therefore,were imprisoned,otners were stripped and put in the pillory, 
After this advehture,Germany was regarded as a country which only candid 
-ates for martyrdom would care to visit(5). . 
Apart from preaching,learning was the chief activity of the Dominican 
order, The Dominicans were released,if necessary,from attendance at the 
daily chapter(7). There is no auhtority for giving ieister Uekhart the 
Christian name of Johann, Eckhart was his Christian name; his surname wi 
von Hochheim, Born in 1260,he was a contemporary of Dante,who was born 
in 1265(11), In 1302 he graduated in Paris as Magister, Te was then Imow 
as "Heister Zckrart",to distinguish him from other friars of the same 
name(13), The Archbishop-of Cologne opened proceedings against Nekhart 
on a charge of heresy, Two members of “Ickhart's own order,both men of 
notoriously bad reputation, joined in the attack(21), Xe retracted every 
-thing n° had written that night he found erroneous,and expressly denied 
ever having said that his little finger had created all things(23), 
Eckhart speaks of "God-intoxicated" men,and to no-ons else could the 
term be more appropriately applied than to the friar himself, St Paul 
contrasts tne knowledge of God in this world with knowledge in the world 
to come(I Corgxiii,12), Eckhart changes the terms of the comparisons he 
contrasts the imperfect knowledge of the philosopher with the experience 
of the mystic(26), The first kind of knowledge is acquired by three meth 
«ods; negationçeminence and cause, In complete accordance with the teachi 
«ings of the Pseudo-Dionysius and St Augustine on the via negativa and 


if. proften quoting them textually,Eckhart tells us that God is not what men 
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| ings by separation and separated by choice"(Lat,7erk 


ay He is [Infra,206,Sexmon XVII; "Fire cannot work except in wood, God 
orks above belng.,..ente works in non-being,...G0d is neither this nor 
that,..slf I said that God is not a being and that ile is above being,I 
did not by so doing deny being to God, On the contrary,I enhanced it in 
Aim"] e The affirmations about God are incoherent,but the negations are 
een e lateinischen “Yerke,hrsg.EK.3enz,sVrDe92). When we have said what 
God is not,we can a eas egin to realise something of what Me is not 
Infrasg230,Sermon XXI; "A master sayss "Unity is the negation of negate 
ont (SF AQUINAS, guodlibeteXsqeljaelsad 3)ess Unity is a negation of nega 
tion and a denial of denial,.. All creatures have s negation in themsel 
-ves; one denies that it is another, One angel denies that he is another 
But God has the negation of negatione.. men I deny God something--...e 
I cannot really deny_God anythinge-ee,,.1 understand something of Him,nem 
-ely,swhat He is not"), Our standards of goodness are too low to be appl- 
isd to God, God is more than goëd(27), He has no name,...%¢ is above all 
names, “All names are annropriate to Him,but none perfectly" (Lat, Verke, 
IV,p243,34), From Pseudo-Dfhysius,he takes over the word nihil, The — 
second method is "remotion"(28)3 "He is,so to speak, chosenfron other be 


7 KesVeDe92), Ye must 
that savours of the lim- 
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take away from our conception of God every thing 
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itations of finite creatures, God 
Line Rael: of "eminence" 
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z e God 1S as Cause, Every cause is itself an effect,and 
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as à path to the knowledge of Fod(29), The thir 
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a beginnigh end a First Cause(30), These three methods can only give us 
a limited an partial knowledge, It is only by union with God that we 
ean truly know Him(31), $ sj 
One of his favourite texts is Fxodusãiipl4s "I am that I 


I am," Moses seid 
>; "I am hath sent me." The first attribute of God is heing,which fact 


he expresses by saying: Deus est esse, This is to he understood in the 
sense of "eminence"; being a s highest and hest, Another way of exp- 
ressing it is to say that God is not being(in the ordinary sense),but i 
above being, He is being; the creatures have being, His being is not de 
-endent on anything, Eckhart also reverses the proposition by saying 
"Being is God," This strong emphasis on heing led him to exaszerat. nf. 
ras196,Sermon XV: "Being is noble, No creature is so mean that it lacks 
being, Mhen caterpillars fall off a tree,they climb up è wall,so that 
they may preserve their heing,...A stone is nohler,in so far as it has 
being,than God and his Godhead without neing,if one could deprive Him of 
being" }(33), God is immanent in “is creation and yet He transcends it 
{Infra °05,Sermon XVII; "God is in all creatures in so far as they have 
Yeing,and vet le is above them"](%5), < 
He carefully distinguishes bewteen "creation" and "organisation",creat- 
x ion from nothing and the ordering of existing material, "Nature does not, 
> produce a thing whole,hut produces it from matter,...Ssince it is only 
made from ol terial,nothing new is madee.. If then nature makes nothing) 
new,art does so still less, But God,and He alone ‘makes everything new.. 
a’ (Wisdom,vii,27)"(Lat,verk,,IV,p,148)(42), Creation is the conferring 
of being(collatio esse 3 LsPe160)3; creatures are called into being 
ex nihilo{1b,s1Vy De 08 Li He uses a humen analogy to illustrate the 
meaning of God's eternity: "The artist uses art in the very act of his 
work,and is formed and moulded according to it,and he knows neither 
past nor future"(Ib,,IV,p.174), He lives entirely in the creative moment 
losing all sens ebf time, He says paradoxikcallys "When God created heav- 
en,earth and all creatures,He was not working, He had nothing to do" [fray 
Sermon XII, infra,182],In all human activity,"work" presupposes material 
not creation from nothing, It also implies /effort, the expenditure of py 
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‘ gical or mental energy, For God to create was the same thing as to be(4 | 
Man is compunded of hit" les the vivifyingbrinciple of the body 
and spiriti petit or the power of thought, Eckhart ‘thus arrives ata | 

| triads * outer man,..my inner man, ry innermost man"]Sermon XII,infra 

_D183] (S38 rares xinds of cognition[Infra,220,Sermon XIX: "The first is 

À physicals.. The second is intellectual and is muen higher,s..,me third 
signifies a nobler power of themsoulgwhich is so high and so noble that 
it apprehends God in His own naked being"] (62). 
nat the mystics experience is ineffable, St Paul heard “unspeakable . 
words" (a Gor xil,4){ 82) 5 St Augustine,De Doct,christesisCe6p"ne63 "If I 
have spoken of it,I have not spoken,for it is ineffable," Eckhart strkin 
ed the vocabulary of his native German to make it express more than it 
had ever expressed before, Tis distinctive doctrines: the birth or gen- 
eration of the Yord,or Son,in the soul(83) which is synonymous with myst 
ic union [Infra,218,Sermong XIX: "Nor is the soul at all satisfied unless 
the Son of God is begotten in it, The grace springs forth"{cf,I John 111 
13164). Another symbol of mystic union which we find in Fcknartts works 

ft 5 : a z T 

is that of the speaking of the Tord in the soul, The Yord is hidden in t 

„the soul,which does not know of it, Until there i abi S eine Bere 
the soul,the Tord cannot be heardl Inf nee re re iy 
and peace AE [infre,164,5ermon VIII; "In stillness 
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s Twice =ckhart uses the simile a kiss to describe mystic union[Infra, 203% 


himself completely in the soul "; 168,Sermon IX; "Whenever the Yord 
speaks into the soul_and the soul answers the living Word,the Son begins 
“to Live in. the soul"1(85), ies 2 


Sermon XVIs "If the soul receives a kiss from the Godhead,it dwells in 
perfection and bliss, There it is embraced by unity"; 242, Sermon 

XXIV: "This humble man has as much power over God as over himself,. «God 
and this humble man are entirely one and not\two,..eif this man were to 
be in hell,God would have to go to him in hell,and hell would have to bg 
paradise for him,..,here the kiss is exchanged between the unity of God 
and the humble man"}, Occasionally he uses the word “marriage” (ate Yer} 
III,p.244), There is a certain sober restraint in the language of the — 
great Dominican which precludes indulgence in sentimental or morbid 
imaginings, In this respect he compares favourably with Mechthild von 
Magdeburg and St John of the Cross, Other similess Sermon XII infra 183~ 
4: "I take a basin full of water,place in it a mirror and put It below | 
the sun's dise, Then the sun cast forth its, bright rays from the disc 
and from the depths of the sun and yet theSun itself is not diminished, 
The reflection of the mirror in the sun is"the sun within the sun,and.. ‘ 
yet the mirror remains what it is,..,God is in the soul,..and yet he is 
not the soul, The reflection of the soul in God is God himself and yet : 
the soul remains what it was,..,vhen I dwelt in the ground,in the bottor 
in the stream EN source of Godhead,no-one asked me where I was going 
what I was doing; Sermon XIX,infra 2193 "In the same way,when fire. 
seeks to draw thé wood into itself,and to draw itself into the wood ag- 
ain,it finds the wood unlike itself, First of all,the fire heats the 
wood,then it smokes and crackles,being unlike the wood,and the hotter- 
the wood becomes the more still and quiet it growssThe more the wood 
-is like the fire,the more peaceful it is until it turns completely into 
fire, If the fire is to press the wood into- itself,all unlikeness must 
ve at an end(St Thomes,De Veritate,q.26,a.1}"(86)e 137,154 ` 
Eckhart did not invent the term "spark of the soul" or scintilla animee, 
St Thomas himself had employed it, But it had a special significance in 
Tekhart's writings, Besides scintilla,and in German vunke or vürèlin,it 
is called the guardian of the soul,a fire,alquid in anima,"synderesis"® 
etc, It really has no name [Infra,137,Sermo an "It is neither this nor 
thateeselt is free from all NAMES see LE {ts so completely free and simplé 
that it cannot in any way be perceived"](87), This highest phase of the 
human intellect is the spark(89), 

In his teaching two' streams of thought mingle,the Aristatelian-Thomist 
and the Neoplatonic-Augustinian, Aprarently,he himself was unaware of 
any clash between the two systems(97), 

The late Dean Inge knew of the existence of the Latin works,but he 
only quoted them twice and at second hand,through H,Delacroix's Essai 


sur le mysticisme speculatif en Allemagne au l4e siecle,a biased study, 
(3207. 
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John Stewart Collis: An Artist of Life. 
For many years I have continually thought of the greatness of Havelock Ellis.... 
He asked me to write the Intreduction to his Selected Essays for the Everyman 
Library and took a favourable view of my interpretation(vii). 
Havelock Ellis always used words with an exactitude which I have long held before 
me as an ideal(2). Many Victorian women displayed an infinite capacity for not. 
enjoying themselves and promoted the greatest unhappiness of the greatest number 
around them—-which was called Respectability(3). 
There are men of destiny and men of fate. Those who are men of destiny are incli 
-ned to meet the right man at the right moment. When we are men of destiny we 
use our man who generally does appear,and when we are men of fate we fail to do 
‘s0(11). In the whole of one's readinglife I wonder if there is any book so epechi 
mE be as William James's Varieties of Religious erience(31). 
> welock Ellis was always original——-1 would say,aboriginal (32). 
H.E. always held that science had begun at the wrong end.In his dialogue about 
The:19th Century,he said: "They knew all about the laws of what they called grav 
-tation,but they thought it impure to ascertain the laws by which human beings a 
are attracted to one another and repelled"(109). 
Franceise is still with us,and has fortified me in the preparation of this book, 
rejoicing in his memory as he rejoiced in her (196). 
Havelock Ellis was a highly originel person——-aboriginal I have called him. But 
not original in his fundamental conceptions....0rigijalities on the periphery... 


H.E. was, very. í PH: 
4 CETHI and garrulous book. The attitude is proprietary and 
¥6i wid ul(p.85: "His godlike countenance" etc.). Synopses of Ellis's 


hbooks and paraphrasespf his autobiography: not a single new fact. Curious 
reticence about Ellib's impotence though Francoise Delisle's Love's 
Odysseyis mentioned in a footnote on p-196. A sexologist who was himself 
a secual weakling,a student of "sexual inversion" who married a Lesb— 
ian in a mariage blanc and pever suspected i til the wife confessed’ 
—vhat a wealth of matter PSF Ellis's eivat Freda z 
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James Reeves: The Idiom of the People. 

When Herder,in 1773,first brought the word Volkslied into literary use,he was con 
cerned primarily with folk poetry,not music. A century later,when the English 
folk song movement which culminated in the work of Cecil Sharp was under way,the 
position was reversed. During the late 18th and early 19th centuries,the main 
concern of collectors was with ballad words. It was not until well on in the 
19th century that musical antiquarians like William Chappell made it widely und- 
erstood that traditional poetry had tunes as well as words. In 1898 the umcoror— 
dinated efforts of enthusiastic individuals coalesced in the foundation of the 
Folk-Song Society(1),essentially a musical organization. It was launched by a 
very distinguished gathering of musical knights and professors; it met,not in a 
public house or a barnin the country,but in a Mayfair drawing-room; and itapf- 
ficial attitude was patronizing(2). A founding Committee member Frank Kids 

in the Preface to his Traditional Tunes(1891); said: "cethe rustic muse produced 
better melody than poetry or even rhyme." Sharp,in an article in the Journal 
of the Folk-Song Society(1905),said with greater moderation: "...the tunes are 
of the utmost value,but...the words are of less account." This is the view which 

still obtains(3). When in 1907 he published his interim report English Folk 
Songs: Some Conclusions,he referred to the words of the songs. He observed, justly 
that the true folk song had little concern with patriotism or sport. The outlaw,” 
was,he said,more popular than the hero-—Robin Hood was preferred to Nelson. As 
for sport,folk songs were little preoccupied with the pursuits of the gentry, 
preferring poaching to fox-hunting. Again,praise of the home and of domestic life 
was not among the themes of the true folk song; the widespread popularity of The 
Raggle-Taggle Gypsies was significant. Free from the taint of snobbery and pat- 
ronage,Sharp had a strong tendency of sentimentalizing the poor and humble(6). 4 
His notebooks are a unique storehouse of verse and melody(7). There were in trad 
-itional verse none of the taboos which were taken for granted in the public utt 
erance of the educated. Folk songs contained overt references to fornication 
and pregnancy: none of the archness and evasion characteristic of the refined, 
but a quite shameless delight and interest in natural functions in love,am un- 
regenerate pagan enjoyment of them,and a lack of reticence in expressing the 
pleasures and pains of exercising them.Despite the efforts of puritans to supp- 
ress all this,it had persisted. No printer would undertake to reproduce certain 
verses verbatim(8), The editor had no alternative but to omit or alter the offend 
ing verses. The Rev. Sabine Baring-Gould was the last great editor to expurg- 
ate without a qualm: phrases like "objectionable","not very choice","impossible 
to print","very gross","The coarseness of the original words obliged meto re- 
write the song",etc. abound in his editorial notes. Unfortunately the mere "sof- 
tening" of offensive words and phrases was not always sufficient; the entire sit 
-uation celebrated by a song might be unacceptable. So thatin their zeal for get 
-ting good tunes known and sung editors like Baring-Gould felt no compunction in 
supplying a whole set of words entirely composed by themselves(9). Sharp's belie 
in the corrupting influence of the broadside on folk song tradition arose partly 
from his dislike of the commercial product. It is clear that there was a two-way 
trafficsnot only were street-songs sold and learned in the country,but tradional 
songs were taken down from country people by hawkers from the twon printers,who 
thereupon issued them as ballad sheets(15). Sharp left 51 ms. volumes,of which 
14 are devoted to English song and ballad words(17). Of nearly 800 different 
songs and ballads I have transcribed for this selection 115(23). The great ma- 
jority of the best of Sharp's songs are concerned,directly or indirectly,with 
courtship. A strongly paganjamoral outlook pervades the treatment of the theme 
(26). There are also songs of too credulous girls betrayed,of clever girls winn- 
ing husbands by strategy,of enforced separation. In these songs,we hear the idiom 
of the people at its best,we hear,in Keats's expressive phrase,"the voige of true 
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feeling". e sense of tragedy never degenerates into morbidity,the sense of del 

-ight remains rooted in sensuality and never becomes sentimental. It has the 

quality well described by Herrick as "cleanly wantonness." If courtship is treat 

~ed now light-heartedly,now romantically, marriage is almost always a subject for 
satire(29). In some of the courting songs it Se agree that marriage is a desira 

-ble outcome,but very few songs treat of marriage itself as more than just tol- 

erable. In many it is regarded as an unqualified disaster. It is often possible 

to distinguish the urban product by its greater smartness and wit,as distinct 
from the simplicity and emotional sincerity of the country folk song(30). 

Adieu to Old England: Once I could eat of good bread/Good bread that was made of 
ood wheat /Now I am glad with a hard moulded crust/And glad that I got it to eat 
Once Icould lie on a good poor good bed that was made of soft down/Now I am 

glad of a clot of clean straw/To keep myself from the cold ground(61). 

An Alderman's Lady: Her master came to her one morning/To play and diddle with 

her knee/Many fine presents he brought her/Saying Nancy my dearest love me./ 

Master I wonder much at you/A man of such high degree/For to have such a long- 

ing desire/A poor innocent girl to betray/Now ‘spose 1 was to prove by child by 

you/And you the self same thing deny/Then my dear baby would suffer/And I in 
some prison should lie/No Nancy you shall go to your mother/She lives in fair 

Gloucestershire/And your dear little baby I'll murder/There's no one should know 

it my dear/..../When he found he could not delude her/0 he took her to church 

ee ts away/And Nancy an alderman's lady/She can ride in her carriage so gay 
62). 

Arthur Bradl 0: Well a courting Arthur went /It was against his friends’ consent 

/flis sweetheart had but one eye/Her nose stood all awry/Mouth from ear to ear/ 

With a hump upon her back/ And kissing she did not lack/And bandy legs she was/ 

That a wheelbarrow o throu ecee/Fo r name it was Draggletail Dorot 

arrow may g TE /F nam Sr gg hy 
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one aie ay, liBra Cercle pt- 
The Basket of s: Three jolly sailors set out a walkin ith their pockets 
lined with gold/As they were walking,so kindly a-talking/Two lovely maidens they 


did behold/I said pretty maidens shall I carry your basket/The answer it was, 
kind sir if you nb tuiles © sailors if you should outwalk me/Leave itht 

the inn called the "Chaise and pair"/Oh landlord,® landlord fetch me some bacon 
/Eggs in the basket and we'll have a fry/The Landlord he went searching the bask 
~et/Tinking eggs there to find/0h sailors,oh sailors you are mistaken/Instead of 
eggs it is a young babe(It is connected with another song,not noted by Sharp,cal 
-led The Oyster Girl)(73){ Cf the street ballad The Country Girl's Policy or the 
Cockney Outwitt@d in V.de Sola Pinto and A.E.Rodway,The Common Muse ,pp.359-3617. 
rg Bingle: Bessy Bingle had a little pig/It was so little because it was not 


Chel 
Billy Boy: She's fitted to wife/As the haft is to the knife/....¥et she la: 
so close to m#As the rind Gate eee var À D / m 
Blow away the Morning Dew: He gazed high he gazed low/He gave an underlook/And 
there he saw a fair pretty maid/A bathing in the brook/..../0 do not touch my 
mantle/Prey leave my clothes alone/But take me out of the water/And carry me to 
my home/(77)..../They rode along together/Till they came to some cocks of hay/ 
Saying isn't this a pretty plece/For girls and boys to play?/0 take me to my 
father's house/And ou may sit me down/And you shall have my maidenhead /And fift 
—een hundred pound/And when she came to her father's gate/So lively she did run 
/None was so ready as the waiting maid/To let this lady in/Now when she came to 
. her father's gate/She turned herself about/Saying I am a maid within/And thou art 
De fool without/..../If you will not when you may/You shall not when you will (78)¥ 
Blow the Wind Whistling: Up jumps the salmon/The largest of ‘em all/He jumps on 
our fore deck/Saying: Here's meat for all(82). 
The Brisk Young Bachelors Once I was a brisk young bachelor/Till my mind was ne- 
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content/For the want of a wife to lie by me/..../The very first year as we was 
married/Scarcely one hour could I get to sleep/She rubbed my shins till the 
blood did twinkle/Crying out husband are you asleep?(88)/Home comes I both wet 
and weary/No d pethes for to put on/Right upstairs and down in the corner/ 
With the ketti $ st run/And if I scarcely make an answer/She will say 'tis 
mn come/The women say they will have pleasure/Poor man's labour ishever 
done(89). 

A Brisk Ypung Lover: A brisk young lover came a courting me/He stole away my li- 
berty/He stole it away with a free good will /Although he's false I love him 
still/..../When I wore my apron low love followed me through frost and snow/ 
When I wore it up to my chin/My love passed by and never looked in..../There is 
an alehoue in yonder twon/Where my love goes and sits himself down/He takes some 
strange girl on his knee/And he tells her what he don't tell me/..../Her gold 
will waste and her beauty will pass/And she will come like me at last(90). 

The Devil's in the Girls Oh kind sir let me hear that tune/If your pipes can 
play/...-/0h the tune it is so beautiful/And pleases me so well/All night 1'11} 
lay,if youk will play(104)(cf 115 The German Flutes He min out his German 
flute and he played to her a tune. Same sexual symbolism)(#0ÿ). 

Dom a River Sides Since you had your will of me/Prey tell to me your name/ 
That when my pretty babe is born/I may call it the same/My name is Captain 
Thunderbolt/To you I'll never marry/I met the glazier's daughter dear/Down by 
the river side/(106)....1f I promised that I'd marry you/'Tis more than I would 
do/For I neverintended to wed a girl/So easy found as you(107). 

No my Love not I: Two or three months came after this and then/This pretty fair 
damsel growed thicker round her waist/Her gown it would not join,my boys,her 
apron strings w'nt tie/And she cursed the very hour when she said,no my love not 
I/....To think that you're so very low,and I'm so very high/Do you think that I 
could marry you,not I my love not I/The best thing that I can advise you for to 
do/Is to take your’ baby on your back and a begging for to go/And when that you 
are weary love,you may sit down and cry/And curse the very hour that you said 
no my love not 1(108). 

I'm a Day too Young: Now you have had your will of me /And rebbed me of my sweet 
liberty/I pray young man pray tell to me /When my wedding day shall be/My wedding 
day never troubles me/For I never intend to married be/You may lie and you may 
brew/And drink your ale while it is new/And carry your big belly home to your 
mam/And tell her you're just one day too young(109). 

The Foggy Bew: I courted her one midsummer day/And part of the winter too/Till I 
thought it my time to roll her in my arms/Think no more on the foggy foggy dew 
(111)/...-And when she rose and saw the light/She cries I am undone/I said fair 
maid be not afraid/For the foggy dew is gone(112)(55: The French for "dew" is 
rosée,and in some regions of France,a girl awarded a prize for virtue is called 
a rosière. A very precise use of "dew" in this sense occurs in a broadside entit 
-led The Mower,in which the maiden invites the young man in following terms: 
“For I have a little meadow long kept for you in store,/It was on the dew,I tell 
you true,it ne'er was cut before"---V.De Sola Pinto & A.E.Rodway,The Common Muse 
no.cxlii. "Dew",then,means virginity or chastity. "Fog" means coarse rank grass y’ 
Gently Johnn Jingalo: I put my hand all on her toe/She says to me do you want 
to go? (113)/1 put my hand on her knee/She says to me do you want to see?/I put 
my hand on her thigh/She says to me do you want to try?/....I put my hand all on 
her head/She says you want my maidenhead(114). 

Hares on the Mountains: Sally my dear why I cannot undo my breeches/She laugh a 
and reply take a knéfe and rip stitches(119). 


Hecketty Pecketty: Hecketty Pecketty needles and pins/Matrimony and sorrow be- 


gins/A maid I am and a maid I'll die/Man's love to me is all my eye[ i.e. non- 


sense]./Think I'll bide home to wash and brèw/To mend his holes in his stockings 
too/While he is out to pub-e-lic house/And Heaven be praised I've found him out 


(125). 
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Bo o Boy: 0 once I was courted by a bonny bonny boy/I loved him I vow 
and protest/I loved him so well and so very well/That I built him a bower in my 
breast/..../1 set myself down on the green mossy bank/Where the sun it shone 
wonderful varm/And who did I spy by my own bonny boy/Fast locked in some other 
girl's arms/..../Now the girl that does enjoy my bonny bonny boy/I'm sure she is 
never to blame/For many a long night he has robbed me of my rest/But he shall 
never do it again(158). 

0 Dear 0: As I was walking one midsummer morning/To view the fields and the leav 
-es a springing/There was two birds upon the tree/Sounding their notes and sweet 
-ly singing/0 dear 0 what shall I do?/My husband got no courage in him/0 ear 01 
/A11 sorts of meat I did provide/All sorts of drink that are fitting for him/But 
oyster pie and rhubarb too/But nothing would put courage in him....(160)/ 
Seven long years I made his bed/Six of them I lay beside him/And this morning I 
rose with my maidenhead/For stil he had no courage in him..../I wish the Lord 
that he were dead/And in his grave I quickly lay him/Then I'd try another one/ 
That had a little courage in him(161){cf The Common Muse,pp.317-9 The Scolding 
Wives Vindication |. 
On Monday Morning I married a Wife: On Monday morning I married a wife/Think- 
ing to live a sober life/I wish to God she had been dead/Before I'd enjoyed her 
maidenhead/On Tuesday morning I went to the ‘ood /Thinking to do my wife some 
good/I cut her a twig of holly so green/The finest of twigs as ever was seen/On 
Wednesday morning I hung it out to dry/On Thursday morning I did it try/I beat 
her all over the shoulders and head/Till I had a broke my holly green twig(164) 
eoeeOn Saturday morning I breakfast without/A scolding wife or a brawling bout 
Now I can enjoy my bottle and friend/I think I had made a rare week i'end(165). 
Our Goodman(The Cuckold's So s Now it's my old man came home one night/Came 
home one night to me/A strange horse in the stable he found/What strange horse 
can this be?/..../'Tis a milking cow his wife replied/My mother she sent to me/ 
Many thousand miles I've travlled/Ten thousandmibes or more/But a saddle on a mi 
-lking cow/I never saw before/....A strange pair of bbots on the stairs he found 
/What strange pair of boots can this be!/....1t's a miling pail his wife replied 
mother she sent to me/..../But spurs on a milking pail/I never saw before 
(167)./..../And a strange hat on the stairs he found/..../It's a chamber pot his 
wife replied/....But a fur all on a chamber pot/I never saw before/....A stranke 
coat on the bed he found/....1t's a counterpaine his wife replied ..../But butt 
ons on a counterpañe/I never saw befpre/..../A strange man in the bed he found/ 
..../It's baby his wife replied/My mother she sent to me/Many thousand miles I 
‘ve travelled/Ten thousand miles or more/But whiskers on a baby's face/I never 
saw before(168)(cf French ballads Marianne and LeUaloux and other English versions) 
(1693 . 
Single Men's Warnings Come all you young men that are going to be wed/Don't be 
trapped like a bird with a small bit of bread(199). 
The Tree in Wood(A cumulative song): In the Merryshire woods there growed a tree 
Jind a very fine tree was he/And on that tree there was a limb/and on that limb 
there was a branch/And on that branch there was a spray/And on that spray there 
Was a nest/And that nest there was an egg/And in that egg there was a bird/And 
on that bird there was feather/And on that feather there was a bed/And on that 
bed there was a maid/And on thet maid there was a man(212). 
Whistle Daughter Whistles Mother I longs to get married/I longs to be a bride/ 
..../For I'm young and merry and almost weary/0f my vixgiatts).~., feanghter dau- 
ghter whistle/And you shall have a sheep/I cannot whistle mother t I can sadly 
weep/My maidenhead does grieve me/That fills my heart with fear/It's a burden a 
heavy burden/It's more than I can bear/Daughter daughter whistle/And you shall h 
have a cow/I cannot whistle mother/Dor ‘deed I do not know how/....(223)/Daughter 


daughter whistle/And you StelO have a man/( tele) / Yon htt phy ell T can |. T 
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A.H.Smith,ed.,Aspects of Translation. 
There is a story of some parents who sent child to a new school. The firstend- 


6f-term report was not very encouraging,but the parents were cheered to see 
that the headmaster's coment was: "Trying". Next term the individual masters 
were more outspoken,but the headmaster's comment was: "Still trying". Feeling 
that though their son did not seem to make much progress he was evidently do- 
ing his best,the parents took heart and awaited the report for the third term. 
This time the individual comments were scathing,se they looked anxiously for som 
consolation to the headmaster's remark. He had written: "Very trying". Here is a 
case of a verbal sign being(2) placed by the reader in the wrong series. Daniele 
Vare tells how,when he was learning Chinese,his teacher used to put cards,each b 
bearing a character,in line and he had to read and interpret the resulting sent- 
ence. Once the characters meant "Water---centre---large---rotundity". He made an 
attempt at translation: "In the middle of round water(a hip-bath!) is a large 
person." It was a poetical allusion to the moon setting in the sea(The Gate of 
Happy Sparrows ,p.16). A good translator-must know the place of the sign in at 
least two sets of context: the immediate context of the text he is translating, 
and the wider text of the series or group of signs to which it belongs in the 
language with which he is dealing. Both present unforeseen difficulties in ptact 
“ice. If the work to be translated is a literary and allusive one,several series 
may converge in the same word and the writer may wish to convey more than one 
series at the same time. The resources of the language into which the work is 
to be translated seldom allow the translator to reproduce this effect of ambigui 
-ty or multiple meaning in individual cases. The famous question "Is life worth 
living?" and the answer "It depends upon the liver" has been cleverly translated 
“La vie vaut-elle la peine? Question de foie"(Praised as "one of the happiest 
translations ever made" in G.G.Coulton,Fourscore Years,p.109)(3). But what has 
been rendered~—~and brilliantly rendered-—-is the fact of the pun; not the pun i 
itself,which probably untranslatable. A spiritual,perhaps Christian,elelment 
has been introduced into the French which is certainly not expressed in the Eng- 
lish. The usually accepted transbation of Goethe's famous line: "Kennst du das 
Land,wo die Zitronen bluehn?" is::"Knowst thou the land..." In the original the 
phrase is a straightforward piece of colloquial language,as one might say "De 
you know the shop where the sale is on?" The translation places it in a different. 
sphere by using inversion,the archaic second person singular and the "poetic" 
word "land"; it has inroduced artificiality and complexity where Goethe-—as so 
often---combines evocative power with extreme simplicity and naturalness(4). 
In Anthony Thorne‘s novel Cabbage Holiday,a Frenchweman comes to stay as a pay- 
ing guest in an English village. She is enchanted with the vicar,a worthy common 
—place person who speaks almost entirely in cliches. "Every cloud has a silver 1 
lining" when re-formulated in French becomes poetry,and "kind hearts are more 
than coronets" regains the poetic freshness which Tennyson gave it but which it 
has lost for us(5). In cases where the purpose of the text is simply to convey 
definite information,and where the author has been careless in drafting his 
text,the translator's duty is to communicate the author's information,not his 
stylistic shortcoming. In this case the translation may even be better than the 


1 original(6). The translation exercises dene in class are five finger exercises 


and no more. The "paving" of books by schoolboys and the old-fashioned classic- 

al "literal crib" are intended to facilitate the comprehension of the original 
text,not to supplant it. The Loeb and Budé classics(10) are an aid,not a substit 
“ute. 1. The unit is the individual word. This method was largely practised in 

the Middle Ages,in the form of the “interlinear version",and was used especially 
with sacred texts which were held to be verbally inspired. The resultant was not 
required to be immediately intelligible(c£. Renan,Averroès et l'Averroisme ,4th 
ed.p.204)(11). "The order of words might have a meaning hidden from the translat 
~tor but perhaps to be revealed in the future" (W.Schwarz, Principles and Problems. 
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of Biblical Translation,p.7). “ntelligibility of versions of this kind depends 
onsimilarity of syntax in the two languages. An interlinear version from the Vu 
~lgate,respecting the order of words,would be more intelligible in Anglo-Saxon 
than in modern English. 2. The unit is the sentence or phrase. It was advocated 
by the humanists of the Renaissance and the application of it to Bible translat- 
ion by Luther marked an epoch. This involves translation according to the sense; 
the translator mast decide what the sense of the phrase is and then express this 
in his own language,as idiomatically as possible. Luther,e.g.,defends his insert 
ion of "allein" in translating Romans 3.28(see his Sendbrief vom Dolmetschen)(12) 
3. The unit is the whole wekk. This is rarely achieved,perhaps only fèr very sho 
short and self=cortained works like lyrics or short stories(13). If an Oriental 
poet compares a lady to certain kind of plant which does not grow here,is the 
translator to bring our the strangeness of the original,or to convey the poet's 
comparison by using a parallel one within the conventions familiar to us?(15). 
Georges Mounin says in Les belles infidèles(1955) that the translation is a pane 
of glass through which we look at the work of art. This glass be be clear,or 
distorted,or coloured. He is thinking of Gogol's definition of the perfect trans 
~later as one who becomes a pane of glass which is so transparent that the readey 
does not notice that there is any glass. This ideal is ebviously never reached 
in practice; there are always little flaws or ridges in the glass,and even the 
clearest glass has always an index of refraction. The clear glass is the sort of 
translation which Dr E.V.Rieu favours(16). TRithis aim is not achieved,we are apt 
to say derogatorily that the bood “reads like a translation", The coloured glass 
aims at communicating the exotic quality of the original,its remoteness from us 
either in time or inspirit or in cultural setting,and is intended to “read like 
a translation. The clear glass translator,in the. attempt) to present the foreign 
work in all the freshness of a new contemporary work,is impreceptibly drawn to 
medernize not only the diction of the original but also even thecencrete details 
which his original conveys. 17th century French translators made the Greeks and’ 
Romans sit on chairs instead of reclining at table. St Jerome reclined at table, 
gné therfore in the account of the Last Supper in John 13.23 and 25 rendered the 
Greek correctly and in "clear glass" style(17) by recumbens. It so happens that 
this is the only precise statement in the Gospels of the way in which the discip 
~les were at table at the Last Supper. In the Middle Ages and the Renaissance 
people sat at table; the many paintings of the Last Supper show the disciples and 
Jesus himself sitting up formally to the table,all except John,who is in a pecul 
-iar slumped position "lying on Jesus! bosom" because the text says so. Luther 
compromised: "sitting at table on Jesus' lap"(der zu Tissch sasz auff dem Schosz 
Jhesu),and then: "sitting at table at Jesus' breast"(der zu Tische sass an der 
Brust Jesu"(18). Mounin adduces as the extreme example of the "coloured glass" 
translation the version of Dante's Inferno made by the great philologist Littré 
in the last century. He translated Dante into 14th century French,thus making him 
no more intelligible to his 19th century readers than if had had left him untran 
~slated. The Wardour Street language pilloried by T.F.Higham in his excellent 
introduction to the Oxford Book of Greek Verse in Translation,p.lxxi(20). One 
generation's clear galss may be distorted galss for another,and if the distance 
in time is sufficient it may even become an acceptable éoloured glass,much as 
Florio's Montaigne is for us today. This has happened to the German translation 
of Shakespeare by Schlegel and Tieck. So it has come about that Shakespeare for 
the Germans is amsauthor of the Goethezeit,and in a sense mouch closer to them 
today than an Elizabethan author is to us(21). Goethe's simple poem Gretchen am 
Spinnrade: "Meine Ruh’ ist hin,/Mein Herz ist schwer;/Ich finde sie mimmer/Und 
nimmermehr," A word for word translation wpuld go something like this: "My peace 
pf mind has gone,my heart is heavy,I shall find it,never again"(24). But German 
operates with the category of gender ,which Englidh lacks: "it" refers to the last 
antecedant,"heart" while sie refers to Ruhe. The presence of this trap has worri 
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translator after translator(25). The evecative names used by many novelists and 
dramatists resist translation. In a serious German novel one of the principle 
characters is called Egbert,and referred to by his friends throughout the book a 
as "Eg"; this is ebviously impossible in English. There is a well-known “persona| 
deederant" on the market on "Mum". This name combines intimate ,family,associatioy; 
with the idea of (26) discretion,and is admirably chosen. It is advertised by the 
slogan "Mum's the word!" It is also marketed in Switzerland,where the slogan has 
been taken over in the form "Mum is das Wort!" It so happens that Mumm is a Germ 
~a n word,meaning “enterprise,courage"——not an appropriate idea to associate wi 
with a discreet item of personal hygiene. The New Yorkerregularly carries an ad- 
vertisement "Let Richard Gump choose your gifts. " I would have no confidence in 
the taste or discrimination of anyone called Gump,but our American cousins evéid 
~ently do not feel the same way. I would also feel unhappy about entrusting this 
country’s destinies to a Prime Minister called Shufflebottom(27). Not all transl 
-ators are good translators; some are not even competent. But to most the netice 
above the piano in the Wild West saloon can be applied: "Don't shoot the pianist; 
he is doing his best" Leonard Forster (28). 
Translation has two aspects,meaning and flavour,and the translator's work is a 
continual war between science and art. Even as all the musical theory and voice 
training in the world will never make you a singer unless God or your parents ha 
-ve given you a good voice and a perfect ear,so scienec and accuracy alone are 
unavailing for the translater who wants to communicate style(30). Often the text 
that looks "hard" at the first glance because it is packed with rare and technic 
~al words,is comparatively simple to translate satisfactorily. It may involve 
much grubbing in dictionaries andworks of reference,but that is not a difficulty 
sa jt is a matter of diligence. Some of the apparently difficult descriptive passa” 
-ges in Balzac are more a matter of persevering research than anything else,and 
present far less serious a challenge than La Princesse de Cleves,which has an e 
extremely limited vocabulary(31). The translator must be emancipated from the 
tyranny of the part of speech. Often a sentence in French is virtually untransl- 
atable if you insist upon rendering the verb by an English verb,and so on,but if 
you remodel the sentence so that the function of the verb is performed by,say,an 
adverb,the whole thing becomes natural(32). He must throw the whole of his unit 
into the melting pot and try out different orders of its various elements until 
the effect of the French is achieved(33). Inflexions and grammar impose a more 
rigorous wordsorder on the French language than on English. Whereas French dial- 
ogue tends to get its effects by syntactical devices which change the order. and 
often introduce new words,English dialogue gets the same effects by stressing 
the key word: J'ai vu un cheval blanc-—I saw a white horse; C'est moi qui ai vu 
un cheval blanc-—I1 saw a white horse; Mais J'ai bien vu un cheval blanc---I saw 
a white horse; C'est un cheval blanc que j'ai vu—I saw a white horse(35). The 
average Frenchman has little or no knowledge of the Bible in the vernaculer,and 
his language has relatively few traces of Biblical infjuence---hence the enormous 
success,in the early 19th century,of the pseudOBiblical style of Chateaubriand. 
But the English Bible has left its mark on a very high proportion of the figures 
of speech and small change of daily intercourse of ordinary English-speaking 
people(36). French,even the French of comparatively uneducated speakers and 
writers,appears to the average Englishman too good to be true,too well construct 
-ed excessively rhetorical(37). Thé French are afraid of tomber de Charybde en 
Scylla,but the English,horrified at such a parade of pese AA mutter 
something about the devil you know,lesser of two evils or fryihg-pans and fires. 
Woe betide the translator who forgets the differences between the speech-habits 
of the two peoples. We English cannot help finding pomposity in what is really 
quite ordinary and not at all high-flown French. The ever-present danger is 
over-compensations being too familiar for fear of being too pompous. When,for ex 
-ample,we hear the bus or tram conductress call in ringing tones: "Avancons!" are 
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we to render this as "Let us advance!" or "Right away!" or "'old tight!"?(38). 
Havelock Ellis's pidgin English and gross tone-deafness in his version of Germ- 
inal in the Everyman Library(40). Cochon is swine,not pig(47).-—L.W.Tancock. 
F.M.Cornford in the preface to his translation of The Republic: "One who opened 
Jowett's version at random and lighted on the statement(at 549 B) that the best 
guardian for ‘a man s ‘virtue’ is "philosophy tempered with music' might run away 
with the idea that,in order to avoid irregular relations with women,he had better 
play the violin in the intervals of studying metaphysics....1t was not wuite what 
Plato meant by describing logos,combined with musike,as the only source of arete” 
(pp.v-vi). Cornford was drawing attention to the fact that to render a word in 
the original by a cognate word in the new language may be badly misleading(52). 
His own translation is this: "His character is not thorough}y sound,for lack of 
the only safeguard that can preserve it through life,a thoughtful and cultivated 
mind." This seems better than Jowett's,but the notion of arete has completely 
disappeared(53). Historically,"soul" is the word which is closest in function to 
psyche,but if we always use the word "soul where the Greek has psyche,we get the 
same kind of anomaly which Cornford objected to in the translation of arete as 
"virtue". For instance ca PEER Euripides's play 1006,describes himself as 
having "a virgin psyche". *n the same situatiion an English character might say 
he was untouched by sexual desire; probably he would not mention his soul (54). 
--~-D.J.Furley. 

Veritable epigrammatic crystals of thought. Chu:Hsi: 

(82) is a very beautiful one; it is absolutely transparent. Its meaning is: Cegn 
-itien(or apprehension) is the essential pattern of the mind's existence,but 
there is(something in the world) which can do this,is(what we may call) the spir 
-ituality(inherent in) matter(or,as we might say,emergent from matter). New that 
is quite a lot to get into so short a phrase,but it is not at all unusuel,and it 
is extremely beautiful ,too,because the words are so evocative——-J.Needham(83). 
The suggestion that modern computing machines could be used for the purposes of 
translation originated with the present author in 1946, It was discussed in de- 
tail by Booth and Warren Weaver in,1947(88). In 1948 it was teken up by Bar-Hile| 
at the Massachusetts Institute of echnology(89). In 1955. the Nuffield Foundation 
made a generous grant to Birkbeck College,University of London,which enabledthe 
project of machine translation to be taken up on a full-time basis(90). The stor 
-age of a dictionary in the memery-organ of the computing machine(92).---A.D. 
Booth. 

Conference Interpreting is a serious subject. The moment a conference begins,the 
interpretation service begins(105). It is not the interpreter's responsibility % 
evolve exact equivalents. His job is only to repeat in one language what has been 
said in another,using for that purpose whatever existing phraseology may be avai 
-lable. The standard practice consists in reading the background documentation 
which is distributed before the meeting in the two orthree languages for which 

he is responsible(107). The purpose is identify the key words and phrases kike1ÿ 
to recur most frequently,so that he may have all the equivalents at the tip of 
his tongue. There always remains a margin of uncertainty(108). If a Latin-Ameri— 
can delegate says that his country will "facilitate" all the information required, 
he means simply that such information will be supplied. If he says he "demands" 
some clarification he means only that he “would like to have" information. "What 
you lose on the swings you make up on the roundabout"; "Ce qu'on perd a la roul- 
ette,on le regagne au baccarat"(110). You cannot hear ahead. As you are followin? 
the speaker,you,too,start a sentence. But,as you start youf sentence,you are tak 
ing a leap in the dark(120),you are mortgaging yo ammaticel futures the ori 
-ginal sentence may suddenly be turned in such a way that your translation of its 
end cannot easily be reconciled to your translation of its start. Great nimblenes; 
is called for to guide the innermost mind through this syntactical maze while, 
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at the same time,it is engaged upon the work of word-translation. At the same timg 
you must be politically alert(121). A Russian delegate in the course of a discuss 
-ion on freedom of association attacked an American delegate,and said in Russian, 
"there's a dead dog hidden there," by which he meant merely,"that's where the 
shoe pinches." The interpreter thought it wouldbe more graphic to say,"there's a 
nigger in the wood-pile." He did not,unfortunately,remember that the head of the 
American Delegation was a coloured man. There, was a grave diplomatic incident—— 
R.Glémet (122). Professeur a l'École d'Interprètes de l'Université de Génève. 

The class of of ohjects which in German is symbolized as Uhr has to be reclassif 
-ied in a translation into English,and the object in question has to be assigned 
either to the meaning~srea of watch or to that of clock. What is in English call 
-ed watch can in french be called montre,but an English reference to a clock re- 
quires inspection of the referent before deciding whether to use French horloge 
or pendule. The subject of the verb will decide whether eat represents the action 
symbolized in der Maun isst or in das Pferd frisst(124). He He took a clock from his 


waistcoat; die Dame frass Kuchen-—-GeRabin(125). 
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Nilaire Belloc's magnificent but little-known Taylorian lecture On On Translation 
(1921). There are no "iventical equivalents". How,for example,should one transh 
-ate Michelet's spentence about the Girondins singing? "Quelle etait sette voix? 
---C'etait la Revolution meme." If one said "What was that voice? It was the R 
Revolution itself" the effett would be grotesque. Pelloc sugzeste!: "One might 
have said,on hearing such a voice,that one hed heard the “evolution itself in 
song". Or again,the @ifference of emphasis in two languages: "Voila ce qui a 
perdu le pays" resily means "This hac grievous consequences for the country"; 
"parfaitement incorrect" ,"utterly false"; "Ypu can't believe a word he says", 


"One ne peut guere toujours le croire"(l'ohert Speaight,The Life of Hilaire Bel 
-loc,pp.499—1 50). apes 
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WILLIAM GRAHAM SUMNER,FOLKWAYS. 
"Nature her custom holds,let shame say what, it will“ 

` ——--Hanlet,IV.vii. 
Ch.l; The first task of life is to live...Every moment brings necessities 
which must be satisfied at once. Need was the first experience,and it was 
followed at once by a blundering effort to satisfy it....Pleasure and pain, 
on the one side anf the other, were thr rude constraints which defined the 
line on which efforts must proceed....fThus ways of doing things were selected,w 
which were expedient...Along the course on which efforts were compelled to 
go,habit,routine,ancd skill were developed. The struggle to maintain existence 
was carried on,not individually,but in groups. Each profited by the other's 
experience; hence there was concurrence towards that which proved to he most 
expedient. All at last adopted the same wav for the same purpose; hence the 
ways turned into customs and became mass phenomena...In this way folkways arise 
The young learn them by tradition,imitation,and aubhority....The folkways are 
uniform,universal in the group,imperative,nnd invariable(2)....If asked why 
they act in a certain Way in certain cases,primitive people always answer that 
it is because they and their ancestors always have @ené csdée A sanction also 
arises from ghost fear. The ghosts of ancestors would be angry if the living 
should change the ancient folkways(3)....the folkways are not creations of 
human purpose and wit....They are like the instinctive ways of animals,which ar 
are developed out of experience,which reach a final form of maximum adaptation 
to an interest,which ere hanced down by tradition....0Only the topmost layers 
of folkways are subject to change anc control,ant have been somewhat modified 
by human philesopvhy,ethics,anc religion,er by other ects of intelligent reflect 
-ion(4)....fhere was on element in the most elementary experience which vas ir- 
rational onë defied all expedient methods. One might use the best known means 
with the greatest care,yet fail of the result. On the other hand,one might get 
a great result with no effort at all. One might alos incur a calamity without 
any fault of his own. This was the aleatory element in life,the element of 
risk «nc loss,good or bad fortune. This element is never absent from the aff- 
airs of men....The mincs of men always dwell more on bad luck. They accept ordi 
~inary propserity as a matter of course. Misfortunes arrest their attention and 
remain in their memory(6)....fhe great question of world philosophy elways has 
been, What is the real reletion between happiness and goodness? It is only with- 
in a few generations that men have found courage to to say that there is none. 
The whole strength of the notion that they are correlated is in the opnesite 
experience which proves that no evil thing brings happiness. The oldest relig- 
ious literature consists of formulas of worship end prayer by which devotion 
and obedience were to procuce satisfaction of the godsend win favor and pros- 
perity for men. The words "ill" and "evil" have never yet thrown off the ambig- 


uity between wickedness and calamity. the two ideas come down to us allied or: 


combinea(9)....lhe myth-building imagination invented stories of great virtue 
or guilt to account for the prosperity or calamity. The Greek notion of the 
Nemesis Was an inference from observation of good and ill fortune in life.... 
Polycretes,after all his glory and prosperity,was crucified by the satrap of 
Lydia. Croesus had done all that man could do to conciliate the gods and esca- 
pe ill fortune,but he had to expiate the crime of his ancestor Gyges,who had 
usurped the throne.; that is, people introduced the notion of hereditary res- 
ponsibility....Jehu and his house were blamed for the blood spilt at Israef 
although Jehu was convsissioned by Elisha to destroy the house of Ahab(Hosea 
i.4; 2 Kings ix.8). This is like the case of Gedipus,who obeyed an oracle,but 
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suffered for his act as for a crime. Jehovah caused thr ruin of those who had 
displeased him,by putting false oracles in the mouths of the prophets(1 Kings 
xxiie223 Judges ix.23; Ezek, xiv.9; 2, Thess. ii.ll). Hezekiah expostulated with 
God because,although he had walked before Godkith a perfect heart and had done 
what was right in His sight,he suffered calamity(2 Kings xx.3). In the 73rd 
Psalm,the author is perplexed by the prosperity of the wicked and the contrast 
of his own fortunes. He says that at last the wicked were cast down. He was 
brutish end ignorant not to sec the solution, It is that the wicked prosper for 
a time only. The book of Job is a discussion of the relation between goodness 
and happiness. The crusaders(10) were greatly perplexed by the victories of the 
Mohammedans. It secmet to be proved untrue that God would defend His own Name. 
Louis XIV,when his armies were defeated,said that God must have forgotten £11 
which he had done for him. The notion of imnortality has been interwoven with 
the notion of luck,of justice,ahd of the relation of goodness and happiness. 
The case was reopened in another world,ant compensations could be assumed te 
take place there. In the ancient Greek drama luck was either envious of human 
prosperity or beneficent(H. Reich,Der Minms,p.718). Grimm gives more than a 
thousand ancient German apothegms,cicta,and proverbs about "luck" (Teutonic Myth- 
Olegy,tr. Stallybrass,p.1777)....Alexander VI was the wickedest man known in 
histery,but he had great anc unbroken prosperity. The only explanation conceivab 
-le to 15th-century Italians was that he had made a pact with the cevil. Some 
of the American Indians believed that there was an hour at which all wishes utt- 
ered by men were fulfilled....Luck controls all interests. Hence,words,times, 
names,places,gestures,and other acts or relations are held to control luck(11). 
eeoeA differentiation arises between ourselves,the we-group or in-group,end 
everybody else,or the others-groups,out-groups. The insiders in a we-group are 
in reletions of peace and order to each other. Their relationg to all others- 
groups is one of war andplunder,except so far as agreements have modified it. 
If a group is exogamic,the woman in it were born abroad somewhere. The exigenci- 
es of war with outsiders are what make peace inside,lest internal discord should 
weaken the we-group for war. Thus war and peace have reacted on each other and 
developed each other,one within the group,the other in the intergroup relation 
(12)....Ethnocentrism means a view of things in which one's group is the center 
of everything,and all others are scaled and rated with reference to it....Each 
group nourishes its own pride and vanity,boasts itself superior,exalts its own 
divinities,an’ looks with contempt on outsiders. It thinks its own folkways 
the only right ones and pours scorn on those of other groups-~—witness such 
opprobrious epithets as "pig-eater","cow-eater","uncircumcised",etc.(13)....6 
Caribs declared,"We alone are people." The name Kiowa means "real or principal 
people." The Lapps call themselves "men" or "human beings." The Greenland Esk- 
\ imo think that Europeans have been sent to Greenland to learn virtue and good 
~“\meanners from the Greenlanders. The Tunguses cal themselves "men". As a rule 
nature peoples call themselves "men". Others are something else---—perhaps not 
defined-—but not real men....The Jews civided all mankind into themselves and 
Gentiles. They were the #chosen people". The Greeks and Roma ns called all out- 
siders "barbarians." In Euripides' Iphigenia in Aulis Iphigenia says that it is 
fitting that Greeks should rule over barbarians,but not contrariwise....In 1896 
the Chinese minsiter of education and his counsellors edited a manual in which 
this statement occurss "How grand and glorious is the Empire of China,the midd- 
le kingdem!{She is the largest and richest in the world. The grandest men in the 
world have all come from the mid'le empire"(Mrs Isabella Eishop,Korea and Her 
Nei hhers,p.498}(14)..,.Pat iotism is a modern sentiment,and stands in antithe— 
sis to the medieval notion of catholicity. Patriotism is loyalty to the civie 
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group to which one belongs by birth or other group bond. Mediaeval catholisity 
would have made akl Christians an in-group....Patriotism may degenerate into a 
vices chauvinism(15). A combination can exist where each of its members would 
perish. Combination end competition are two forms of life association which al- 
ternate through the whole organic and superorganic domains(17). Anatgonistic 
cooperation consists in the combination of two persons or groups to satisfy 
a great common interest while minor antagonism of interest which exist between 
them are suppressed. The plants and animals of the desert are rivals for what 
water there is,but they combine as if with an. intelligent purpose to attain te 
a maximum of life under the conditions...@ur farmers put crows and robins under 
a protective taboo because the birds destroy insects. The birds also destroy 
grain and fruits,but this istolerated on account of their services. In Sahara, 
the people of the towns and the nomads are enemies by caste and race,but allies 
in interest. The nomads need refuge and shelter. The townspeople need messeng- 
ers and transportation(Mme J.Pommerol,Une Femme chez les Sahariennes,p.105). 
The differences between great parties and factions in any parliamentary system 
is of the first importance: the difference consists in the fact that <p part— 
ies can suppress minor differences,anc combine for what they think most essent- 
ial to public welfare,while factions divide and subdivide on petty cifferences. 
«There are four great motives of human action....hunger,sex passion,vanity, 
and fear(of ghosts amd spirits)(18). The psychology of crowds consists of cert- 
ain phenomena of suggestion. A number of persons assembled together,especially 
if they are enthused by the same sentiment or stimmlated by the same interest, 
transmit impulses te each other with the result that all the impulses are in- 
creased in a very high ration: > -Ça ira. There is a thril in moving with a great 
number. There is no deliberation/or reason..¥.The crowd has no greater guarantee 
of wisdem and virtue than an individual would have(20). A crowd always has a 
common stock of elementary faiths,prjudices,loves and hates,and pet notions. 
The common stock is acted on by the seme stimli,in all the persons,at the same 
time....0mens are a case of "egoistic reference" (M.Friedmann,Ueber Wahnideen 
im Volkerleben,p.222). An aruy desists from a battle on account ef an eclipse. 
The power of watchwords consists in the cluster of suggestions which has become 
fastened upon them...."Nature" acquired grest suggestion of purity end correct- 
ness in the 18th century,which it has not yet lost. "Progress" new bears amongst 
us a very undue weight of suggestion. Sugpcstibility is present in dif ferent 
grades in different crowds...¢Imitation is due to suggestibiljty. Even suicide 
is rendered epidemic by suggestion and imitation(T. Funck-Brentano,La Science 
Sociales le Suicide,p.117). In a crisi,like a shipwreck,when no one knows what 
to do,one,by acting,may lead them al1(21) through through imitative sugsestib- 
ility...Persons who enjoy socivl preeminence operate suggestion all the time, 
whether intentionally or unintentionally. Whatever they do is imitated....Ways 
and notions may be rejected by an individual at first upon his judgment of their 
merits,but repeated sugrestion ppeduces familiarity and dulls the effect upon 
him of the features which at first repelled him. A new fashion of cress seems 
at first to be absurde Hew slang seems vulgar. This power of familiarity to 
reduce the suggestion i Sore furnishes a negative proof of the power gesak 
-ion. Convenalization also reduces suggestion,to zero. It is a mischievoüs 
thing to read descriptions of crime,vice,hor: ors excessive adventures,etcey 
because familiarity lessens the abhorrent sug:estions which those thigs ought to 
produce(22)...Philip IV of France wanted to make the people believe that the 
templars wre heretics. The people were not ready to helieve this. The king 
causegthe corpse of a templar to be dug up ant burned,as the corpses of eo 
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were burned. P is convinced the people by sugrestion....lhe great field for 
the use of the devices anc apparatus of suggestion at othe present time is polit- 
ics...eAntony's speech over the boëy of Caesar is a classical example(23).... 
Criticism is the operation by which sugrestion is limited and corrected. It is 
by criticism that the person is protected against creculity,emotion,an’ fallacy. 
The power of criticism is the one which education shoul’ chiefly train....An edu 
-cate man ought to he beyond the reach of suggestions from advertisements,news- 
papers,speeches,an’ stories. If he is wise,just when a crowd is filled with 
enthusiasm and emotion,he will leave it and will go off by himselffto form his 
judgment. In short,individuality and personality of character are ‘the opposites 
of susgestibility....An irritation sugrests parasites, and parasites suggest an 
irritetion. The fear of stamuering causes stammering, If we are in a pose or 
role,we act as we have heard that people act in that pose or role....In Molembo 
a pestilence broke out soon after a Portuguese had died there. After thet the 
natives took all possible measures not to allow any white man to die in their 
country. On the Nicobar islands some natives whe had just begun to make pottery 
died. The art was given up and never again attemptec(°4)....A party Of Eskimos 
met with no game. One of them returned to their sledges and get the ham of a 
dog to eat. As he returnec with the ham bene in his hand he met and killed a 
seal. Ever afterwards he car:ied a ham bone in his hand when hunting...A woman 
among the Yekuts contracted an endogamous marriage. She soon aftervards became 
blind. This wes thought to be en account of the violation of ancient customs. 
... It is the custom of nature people te reason that,if one thing follows an- 
other,it is due to it....In civilized history also we know that customs have 
owed their origin to "historical accident",the vanity of a princess,the deform- 
ity of a king,the love intrigue of a statesman(25)....There are positively harm- 
ful felkvays. The destruction of a man's goods after his death is a direct ded- 
uction from other-worldliness; the cead man is supposed to Want in the other 
world just what he wanted here. Such a waste of capital must have had a disast- 
rous effect on the interests of the living....With this custom we must class all 
the expenditure of labor and capital on graves,teuples,pyramids,etc....The prot- 
ective taboo which forbade killing crecodiles,pythons,cobras,and other animals 
enemies of man Was harmful(26) to his interests. Throughout southern India,all 
who have willfully or accidentally killed a snake,especially a cobra,will,it 
is helieved,be punished in this life or the next by chilclessness,leprosy,or 
ophthalmia (27). Each class or group in a seciety has its own mores...Mores 
are also transmiited from one lcass to another(39)....Galton estimated the numbe 
of men of genius in all history at 400(42)....That all men should be equal or 
alike,tv any standard whatever,is contrary to all the facts of human nature anc 
all the concitions of human life....We cannot describe mankind at all without 
categories,and if we go on to make our categories more and more exact,each one 
of them would et last contain only one person(43). It is the classes who proû— 
uce variation; it is the masses who carry forward the traditional mores. It is 
a fallacy to infer that the masses have some occult wisdom or insniration by 
virtue of which they select what is wise,right,and good from what the classes 
offer...Fifty years ago larwin put some knowledge into the common stock. What 
the masses dé with thoughts is that they rub them down into counters just as 
they take coins from the mint and smooth them down by wear until they are only 
čisks of metal Only sumnary ant glib propositions can get currency(47)....If 
any one(47) wants Lo Llame the masses let him turn to his own case. He will 
fine that he thinks about an understands only his own intellectual pursuit. 
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He coulé not give the effort to every other department of knowledge. In ather 
matters he is one of the masses ant goes as they @o(48). The increase of power 
is the primary condition. The classes strive with each other for the new power. 
Compromise adjustment of interests,antagonistic cooperation, hirmony,are produced, 
anc institutions are the regulative processes and apparatus by which warfare is 
replaced by system. The historical process has been full of error,folly,self- 
ishness,violence,anc craft. It is so still (49)...It is utterly impossible to 
name the classes Which have done useful work and mace beneficiel sacrifices 
only,anc the other classes which have heen idle burcens anc mischief makers 
only. All that has been ‘one has been done by all....Every civilizec society 
has,in the great central section of the masses,a sreat body which is neutral in 
all the policy of the society. It lives by routine en’ tracition....It lecks 
initiative...lhe man on the moce is the "common man",the "average man",or the 
"yan in tre street"....The advertisements in the popular magazines ere adress- 
-er to him(50)....It is this great miccle section which constitutes "the people" 
in the special technical sense in political use.... The "people" never exist as 
a body exercising political power(51)....Acts of legislation come out of the 
niores...-Things which have heen in the mores ere put under police regulation ane 
‘later uncer positive law(55)....It is alveys © cuestion of exveciency whether to 
[leave a subject under the mores,or to make a police regulation for it,or to 
put it into the criminal law. Ketting,horse racing,dangerous sports,electric 
cars,and vehicles ere cases now of things which seem to ke passing under posit— 
ive enactment and out of the unformulatec control of the mores...Prohibitions 
take the place of taboos....lhe element of sentiment and faith inheres in the 
mores. Laws en institutions have a rational anc parctical character,an¢ are 
more mechanical sn: utiliterian....lhe mores cover the great field of common 
life where there are no laws or police regulations(57)....lor the people of a 
time or place,their own mores are #lways gooc,or rather for them there can be 
no cuestion of the goodness or badness of their mores. The reason is because 
the standa čs of good ant right are in the mores(58)....If a few reise doubts 
ent cuestions,this proves that the folkways have already begun to lose firmness 
and the regulative element in the mores has begun to lose authority(59)....K. 
R.E. von Hartmanns "Conscious reflection is the worst enemy of the mores(Sitten) 
...because their expediency often cenends on the assumption that they will have 
general acceptance,anc cur: ency,uninterfered with by ref Lec tion(Phanomenologie 
des sittlichen Lewusstseins,s.73)....In primitive society rotual is the prevail- 
ing method of activity,anc primitive religion is entirely a matter of ritual.... 
We see the effect of ritual in breeding,courtesy,anc all forms of prescribed 
behaviour. Rtiquette is social ritual (60)....Primitive religion is ritualistic, 
not because religion makes ritual,but hecause ritual makes religion. Ritual is 
somethings to be done,not something to be tought or felt. Men can always perform 
the prescribed act,elthough they cannot always think or feel prescribed thoughts 
or emotions(61)....Nothing but might has ever made rightsand if we include in 
might(as we ought to) elections and the decisions of courts,nothing but might 
makes right now. We must distinguish between the anterior anc the posterior 
view of the matter in question. If we are about to take some action,an are deb- 
ating the right of it,the might which can be breught to sunport one view of it 
has nothing to ’o with the right of it. If a thing has been Gone : n° is establi- 
shec by force(that is,no force can reverse it),it is right in the only sense we 
know,and rights will follow from it which are net vitiated at all by any force 
in it. There woul: be no security at all for rights if this were not so(65).... 
The ’ecision of a lawsuit leaves one party protesting anc comnlaining. He is 
forced to acquiesce. The result is right in the only sense which is real and tr e 
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It is more to the purpose to note that an indefinite series of consequences 
follow,ant that they create or condition rights which are real and just. Many 
people now argue againt property that it began in force and therefore has no ex- 
istence in right and justice. They might say the same of marriage or religion. 
Some do say the same of the state. The whole history of mankind is a series of 
acts which are open to doubt,dispute,an: criticism,as to their right end justice 
but all subsequent history has been forced to take up the consequences of 

those acts anc go on....Dispute must end. It always ends in force. The end alw- 
ays leaves some complaining in terms of right and ruchts(66)....A man and a 
woman nake & contract to enter into marriage. The mode of entering into it(wed-— 
ding) is fixed by custom. The law only ratifies it(E7)....Archaic usages are 
perpetusted on account of their antiquity,although they are not accordant 

with modern stantards(68)....The medieval church claimed to he under a convent- 
ionalization which woule prevent judgment on the church and ecclesiastics acc 
ording to current standards. Very many people heeded this conventionalization, 
so that they were not scan@alizet by vice and crime in the church. This inter- 
vention of conventionalization to remove cases from the usual domain of the 
Mores into e special field,where they cen he protected by codes an standards 
modified in their favor,is of very great importance. It accounts for many in- 
consistencies in the mores. Sone of the Old Tsetament stories are tolerated(69). 
"The carpenter pulls instead of pushing his extraordinary plane and saw. Always 
the left is the right sice,anc the right side the wrong. Keys mst be turned,to 
open or close a lock,in what we are accustomed to think the wrong ¢irection.... 
The swordsman uses his blade,as other Asiatics donot on the principle o? She 
wedge,but of the saw"(Lafcadio ‘learn,Japan,p.11}). 


Ch. 2: A society Coes not recor: its mores in its annals,because they are to it 
unnoticec and unconscious. When we try to learn the mores of any age or people 
we have to seek our information in incidental references,allusions,observations 
of travelers,etc.(78) Generally works of fiction,drama,etc.,give us more inform 
-ation about the mores than the historical records. It is very difficult to 
construct from the Olc Testament a description of the mores of the Jews before 
the captivity....The mores are not recorded for the seme reason that meals, 
going to bed,sunrise,etc.,are not recorded,unless the regular course of things 
is broken....The mores coerce ani restrict the newborn generation. They do not 
stimulate to thought,but the contrary(79)...-No less remarkable than the persist 
-ency o? the mores is their changeableness and variation....lhne father dies ang 
the son,even if he contibues the ritual and repeats the form lae,does not think 
nať feel the same ideas anc sentiuents as his father. The observance of Sunday; 
holidays; eimsements,etc., are matters in regar to which it is easy to note 

the changes in the mores from generation to generation,in our own times....The 
“oreschange because conditions enc interests change....1t is necessary to pros- 
pefity that the mores shoul? have a ‘ue cegree of firmness,lut also that akse 
they should be sufficiently elastic and flexible to conform to changes in 
interests ant life conditions(84). When Napoleon saids "Ii you scratch a Russian 
you find a Tartar," what he had perceived was that,although the Russian court 
anc the capital city have been westernized by the will of the tsars,nevertheless 
the neople still cling to the strongly markec national mores of their ancestors. 
eeeIn fact all the incigenous anc most ancient usages of the villages are ‘emoc— 
ratic. The autocarcy is exotic and military. It is,however,the only institution 
which holds Russia together as a unit(88)....The Renaissance was a period in 
which an attempt was mace by one age to adopt the mores of another....The jumble 
of heterogeneous mores,ane of ideas conformable to different mores,caused numb— 
ers to lose their mental ecuilibrium(P.Gauthier,Lorenzaccio,p 230). Pogmatic 
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ideas were accepted as regulative principles for the mores. The result was the 
Cominion of the phrase ant the prevalence of hollow af ’ectation. The men most 
interested in the new learning(93) hac lost faith in the relipion of the Middle 
Ages,but kept up the ritual of the church. the Renaissance never made any new 
ritual....The New Enelane Puritans,in the 17th century,triec to build a society 
on the books of Moses in the bible. The attempt was in every way a failure(96). 
The Greeks,until the fourth century before Christ,were characterized by the joy 
of life. They lived in close touch with nature,and the human body was to them 
not a clog or a curse. Their mores were full of youthful exuberance. Their life 
philosophy was egoistic enc materialistic....fheir notion of olbos was so elev- 
ated that our motern langueges have no word for it. It meant opulence,with gen- 
erous liberality of sentiment and public spirit., Euripicess "I do not call him 
who lives in prosverity,and has. great possessions,a man of olbos,but only a well 
-to-co treasure-keeper'"(Antiope,fr.82)(104). Pehind this light-hearted boyish 
temper there always vas a pessimistic world philosophy. The gods envied men 

any hapniness and success. Phe joyous temper was that of a man who has made up 
his mind to enjoy himself and forget,since to take thought and care would do 

no goott. The epic heroes sufierec painful endés,an when the tragedians took up 
the stories again they heaped up crine and woe(J.Eurckharüt,Griechische Kultur- 
geschichte,11,375 ff.). Pessimism was in the myths....Religion did not cause thi 
this nessimisu,hut also it did not oppose it. Suicide was no offense to the goda 


| because they did not give life(ib.,391). the Greeks held the envy of the gods, 


etc.,io be a correct incuction from observation of life; tlerodotus brough back 
a conviction of it from his travels(ib.,395). Tradition ascribed to Solon the 
saying that "there is not © single hapvy mortal to be found among all the sun 
shines on"(il.,:97). The vecline of the Greeks in the three centuries before our 
era is so greet ant suci'en thet it is very difficult to uncerstand it....A pair 
woul’ have but one or two children. The cities were empty and the lan’ was un- 
cultivated(105)....In a society built on slavery as the form of productive indus 
-try,el] the mores must conform te that as the chief of folkways. At the beginn- 
ing of the empire the Romans begen to breed slaves because wars no longer hrough 


. in new suprlies. Sex vice,laziness,decline of energy an enterprise,cowercice, 
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an’? contempt for labor were consequences of slavery,for the free(106). "The 
religious glacness of the Semites tendec to assume an orgiastic character and be 
—come à sort of intoxication of the senses,in which anxiety anc sorrow were 
frowne:’ For the moment" (W.lol: ger tson Suith,}eligion of the Seuites,p.260)(107). 
the punishient of “lelantheus,the unfaithful goather’,vcs savage in the extreme, 
tut when Eurykleia exulte: over the deac suitors,Ulysses tol’ her that it was a 
cruel sin to rejoice over slain enémiea(Od.,XXII,474 f!.). In the Iliad boest- 
ful shouts over the cead are freauent. In the Odyssey such shouts are forbidden 
(06. ,XXII,412). Homer thinks that it was unseemly for Achilles to ‘reg the corps 
-e o” Weetor behind his cheriot(Il.,XXII,395). He says thet the gods disapproved 
(11.,XXIV,51)(108),which is a mystic way of Cescribing a change in the mores. 

He also cisapproves of the sacrifice of Trojan youths on the pyre of Patroclus 
(I1,XXI11,164). It was proposed to Fausanias that he shoul: rensy ohe'insubta~c 
whith Xéraes:hac prectised on the corpse of Leonidas at Thermopylee,but he indig 
snently refused( Herod otus,IX,78). in the Eumenides of Aeschylus the story of 
Orestes is représenter as « strugele betwe n the mores of the father fomily ene 
those of th: mother family, In the Herakleidae there is è struggle between ol” 
an? new mores as to the killing of captives. liany such contrasts are rawn betw- 
ern Greek an barbarian mores,the latter being old on‘ abanconec customs & omin 
able to the Greeks. In the 4th century the Greeks were so humbled by their ovn 
base treatment of each other that this contrast cease’ to be érawn(Turckharc , 
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Sone Australian girls consider that their honor requires that they shall be 
knocked senseless and carried off by the men who thereby hecome their hushands. 
If they ere the victi:s of violence,they new not he ashamed. Eskimo girls woul: 
he ashamed to go oway with tushands without crying end lamenting, glad as they 
are to got They ere shocked to hear that “uroneen women publicly consent in 
church to be wives,and then go with their husbands without pretending to regret 
it. In Homer girls are proud to be bought end to bring to their fathers a bride 
price of many cows. In india gandharva or love-marriage is one o° the not-honor- 
able{109) forms. It is considered sensual. Kaf firs also ridicule re agro: rv 
marriage. They sey that it puts a woman on a level with e cat,the only animal, 
which,amongst thenm,has no value! Where polygemy preveils wonen are ashamed to 
he wives of men who can afford only one each; under monogamy they think it a 
disgrace to he wives of men who have other wives. The Egyptians thought the 
Greeks unclean because they ate tow's-flesh(‘lerodotus,II,41)(119). The white man 
thinks more of his wife and children than he does of his mother and sisters, 
which to the African seems absurd(112). When groups are covpounded by intérmar— 
riage, conquest, imigration or sl every syncretism of th: felkwx¥s takes Plaee 
(116). 0. Stoll boldly declares that if one of us hac heen a judge in the times 
of witch trials he would have reasenéd as the witch judges did,end would have 


tortured like him(Suggestion und Hypnotisms in der Voelkerpsychologie,248)(118) 


Ch.111: In New South Wales a man will lie on a rock with a piece of fish im his 
hand,feigning sleep. A hawk or crow darts at the fish,but is caught by the man. 
It is reported of Australians that a man swims under water,breathing through a 
reed,approaches ducks,pulls one uncer water by the legs,wrings its neck,and so 
secures » nunder of them....The man really has no tool,but must rely entirely er 
on his own quickness and dexterity. F;ralime is a device(119) fow which many 
plants furnish material,and wich is available even against large game,which is 
fretted and worn out by it until it becomes the prey of man. A Botocude hunter 
grates the eggs of an alligator together,when he finds them on the bank,and so 
entices the mother. The Tarahumari catch birds by stringing corn kernels on a 
fiber which is buried underground. The bir? swallows the corn and cannot eject 
it. The Shinpu Indians used the jaw of a fish,with the teeth in it,as a knife; 1! 
the arm end leg bones ofappesas arrow points; the two front claws of the armac- 
ille to dig the ground(a process which the animal taught then by the same use 
of his claws) They were hunters without dogs, fishers without hooks,and tillers 
without plough or spade. They show how much development life was capable of be- 
fore the ege of metals(120). The device of putting into the water some poisonous 
or narcotic substance in order to stupefy the fish is met with all over the 
globe. It was employed by the aborigines on Lanzarotte(Canary Islands). There 
the fish were freshened in unpoisened waters. It is quite impossible thet this 
device should have spread only by contact. It must have been independently invent 
-ed(121). S. Nilsson remarks on the astonishing resemblance between all the fish 
-ing apparatus. of Scandinavians,Eskimo,and North Americans(Les Habitants Primit- 
ifs de la Sendinavie,35). The problem is solved in the same way,but the mater- 
ials within reach impose limiting conditions. The rod and the hook yeild to the 
net when the fish are plentiful. The Chines also trained cormorants to do their 
ishing for them(122). Stone axes are found all over the rlobe(126). When primit 
—ive men desired to cut down a tree,fire was applied to it and the ax was used 
only to chop off the charred wood so that the fire would attack the wook again 


(139). The Shingu Indians clerre! forests built houses an? canoes,and made furn- 
ure 
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with the stene ax alone. The facts in regerd to meking and using stone implem— 
ents bring up the -uestion whether such arts have è single origin and are spread 
by contagion(ecculturation),or are invented independently by many people who 
have the seme tasks to performan the same or similar materials at hand(parel- 
lelism)....If the processes of the men are limited and conditioned by the nat- 
ure of human nerves anc muscles so that they mst run on certain lines,it would 
follow that the human mind also,in face of a certain preblem,wil!l fall into 
conditioned modes of activity(131). The arts of an isolate? group run against 
limits,even if the group hes great ingenuity,rs we see in the case of China. It 
is when arts are developec by give anc take between groups that they reach their 
highest development....Parallel te that of stone working is the art of fire 
meking. It mat have had several independent centers of origin(132). It exist- 
ed all over the globe(133). "Usage is the rule of speech". "How can a child unde 
-rstand the combinations of sounc and sense when it mist know language in order 
to äsérn-them?:16 must leern to speak without previously knowing how to speak, 
without any previous suspicion that the words of its “other mean more than the 
buzzing of a fly. The child learns to speak from an absolute beginning, just as, 
not the original man,but the original beast,learned to speak before any creat- 
ure could speak"(F.Mauthner ,Kritik Jer Sprache,11,403)(134). "The original 
languages must he,in comparison with our languagesmlike the wildest love-pass— 
ion compared with marital custom"({bs,278). Every word has a history of accid— 
ents which have befallen it,the beginnigs of which are lest in ou. of time 
(ib. 186). "That metaphor makes language grow is evident. It brings about cohn- 
ection between place,time,and sound ideas"(ib.,468). The men and women of the 
island Caribs have separate languages,a custom which is noted amongst the Guy- 
curus and ether peoples of Brazil(138). "In the agrlutineative languages speech 
is berry jam. In the inflectional languages each word is like a soldier in his 
place with his outfit"(4. Séhultz,Psychelogié der Naturvoelker,93)(140). The 
accidentel errors of pronunciation which ere due te wery slight incividual varia 
-tions in the form of the vocel organs are ceses of incivicual contribution te 
the cevelopment of language. The beby words an: individuel mispronunciations 
which ere taken up hy &'fañilÿlanc its friends,but never get further,show us how 
dielects grew(141). "Naught hath grown current amongst mankind so mischievous as 
money. This brings cities to their fall. This drives sen homeless,enc moves hone 
-est minds to hese contrivings. This hath tanght mankind the use of villainies, 
anc how to give en impious turn to every kind of ect"(Sophocles,Anti one,292). 
Money,properly sneaking,hns ne more cherecter than exes of stone,bronze,iron,er 
steel. It only does its own work impersonally anc mechanically. There can be no 
such thing as "taintec money". Money beers no taint. It serves the murderer and 
the saint with equal indif*erence(156). 


Ch.4: From the time when men hac eny accummlated wealth they seem to have heen 
struck by its effect on the character of the possessor. The creature seemed to 
stronger than the creator.(158). Nature peoples generally regard productive lab- 
ı or as the business of women,unworthy of men. The Jews believed in a God who 
: worked six days end rested on the seventh. He differed from the Olympian gods of 
| Greece,who were revelers,anc from Fucdhe whe tried to co nothing,or from Frahma 
| who was only Thought. The Sabbath of rest implied ether cays ef labor. In the 
hook of Proverbs idleness is denounced es the cause of poeverty and want(also 

in 2 Thess.iii.10 & Eph.iv.28). The Zoroestrian religion especially approved al) 
the economic virtues,and productive efforts,like the clearing of weste land,or 
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other labor to increase fevoratle concitions en to overcome Rermful influences, 
were religious(159). The Greeks enc Romans rezardec all labor for gain as cegred 
-ing. The gainful occupations were "banausic",and had an effect opposite to that 
of cultivation. The Remans,prepared by militarism,atoptet the Greek view. The 
Middle Ages mixed the Roman tracition with the biblical view. Labor was a necess- 
ity,directéy connectec,as a curse or penalty,with the Fall. The church offered 

a way to get back to the kingdom of God by secraments,devotion,ritual ,etc.,i.e., 
by a technically religious life. Lebor was used for penance and for ascetic pur- 
poses. Often it was employed for useful results. The purpose,however,was to ward 
off the vices of leisure. The rscetic temper ane taste made labor sweet( Aquinas 
Suma, I1,2,qu.82,1,23 qu.187,3). Lebor for economic production vas even discour- 
age’ by the church,since disapproval of wealth and luxury was one of the control] 
-ing principles of medieval Christianity. The unreality of mediaeval world phil- 
osophy appeared most distinctly in the views of marriage end labor,the two chief 
interests of everyday life. Marriage was a concession,a compromise with human 
weakness. There was something better,viz. Celibacy. Labor was a base necessity. 
Contemplation was hetter(160). The pursuit of gainful effort is as ol? ag the 
existence of man on errth....It is only in the most recent times, en? imperfectly 
as yet,that labor has been recognized as a blessing,or,at worst,as a necessity 
which has great moral and social compensations,anc which,if rightly understood 
and(161) wisely used,bring joy and satisfaction...0nlÿ too often the son finds 
his inheritance a curse(1‘2). The last and greatest lesson of the French Revol- 
utions it is impossible to abolish the mores md replace them by new ones ration- 
ally invented. To change a monarchy into a republic is trifling. Individuals 

anc classes can be guillotined. Institutions can be overturned. Religion can 

be abolishe or put out of fashion. The mores are in the habits of the people... 
All the innovations(e.g.,the disuse of "monsieur" and "medame") have fallen 

into dec epituce,ane the ol: fashions have returned,in obedience to corrion 
sense(168)....There is no class which can le trusted to rule society with cue 
justice to all,not abusing its power for its own interest(169). One man said, 
“Live like a hog ant you will behave like one"; to which another repliec,"Tehave 
like a hog en you will live like one." Foth were right in about(171) equal 
measure(172). 


Ch. 5: The mores bring to the individual codes of ac ion stančards and rules 

of ethics. If he subuits,he is taken up an? may attain social success. If he 

resists,he is thrown out. "Democratic" is a wor’ to conjure with,en is used 

to prejucice discussion."Slave" has becoïe ne Aas We hear of "rent slaves", 
A 


“woges slavery","Jebt slavery", "marriage slavery",ebce...Can we imagine our- 
selves "free" from the conditions of human life?(173) Does it do any good 5o 
stigmatize the case as "wages slavery",when What ib meons is that a man is unde: 
a necessity to earn his living?(179)....Pathos in the original Greek sense is 
the glamour of sentinent which grows up arounf the pet notion of an age and peo- 
ple and which protects it from criticism. The Greeks,in the fourth century B.C. 
cherished pathos in regard to tyrannicide. Tyrannicides were surrounded with a? 
halo of heroism anc popular admiration. Something of the same sentiment was 
revived in the 16th century,when it appeared that a tyrant was any ruler whose 
pelitics one did not like. It cost several rulers their lives....A great deal 

of pathos has heen expended on the history and institutions of Greece and Rome 
in modern times. Classical studies still depend largely on it for their prestige 
There is a pathos of democracy in the U.S.(180). Whenever pathos is in play 

the subject i, privileged. It is mace holy or sacred. Pathos, therefore,is unfavo 
-rable tottruthand He H the atmosphere of delusion(181). s f 
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Tistinction is selection. It enpeals to vanity. It acts in two ways. One likes 
to be separated From the crowd by what is admired,yand dislikes to be disting- 
uished for what is not admired(182). Fashion in dress has covered both ehsurd— 
ities and indecencies with the aegis of custom. In the 15th century the man(s 
hose fitted the legs and hips tightly. The latchet was of a different color, 
and was decorated anc stuffed as if to exaggerate still further the indecent 
obtrusiveness of it. The extent to which woman may uncover theneck and bosom 

is always controlled by fashion and the mores. Puritans and Quakers attempted 
to restrict’ it entirely,anc to so construct the dress,by a neckerchief or att- 
achment to the becice,that the shape of the bust should he entirely concealed. 
In spite of the moral preachers(184),the form of dress which shows neck and 
bosom has hecome estahlishel,only that it is specialzed for full dress and 
covered hy conventionalization. Conventionalization also comes into play to 
cover the dress of the ballet or burlesque opera and the bathing dress. Convent- 
ionalization always includes strict specification and limits of time,place, 

and occasion,heyond which the same ‘ress would hecome vicious....Things in the 
discar'e fashion look dowdy and rustic. No one can resist these impressions, 
try as he may....While a fashion reigns its tendency is to greater and greater 
extravagance in order to produce the desired and admired effect....No dress 
ever was more,or more justly,cenounced for ugliness,inconvenience,and indecency 
than the crinoline,but all the women from 1855 to 1865,including some of the 
sweetest who ever lived,wore it. No inference whatever as to their taste or 
character would be justified...In a few cases we know what actress or princess 
started a certain fashion,hut in the great majority of cases we do not know 
whence it came or who wes responsible for it(185)....All the barbarians and sav- 


ages were guilty of folly and ee pha in the service of fashion. They 
X 


wanted to be distinguished for being inpfashion or te flee the distinction of 
being out of it. An Indian wosan in Florida hac six quarts of beads gathered 
about her neck,henging down her back,down upon her hreasts,filling the space 
under her chin,and covering her neck up to her ears; they were worn by night as 
well es by the day,and it was an effortfor her to move her head(186). The Carib 
women in Surinam think that large calves of the leg are a beauty; they bind the 
leg above the ankle to make the claves larger. Some Australian mothers press dov 
down their babies! noses; they laugh at the sharp "tomahawk noses" of Europeans. 
"Today the Papuans all smoke white clay pipes. Four weeks later all want brown 
ones. Still four weeks later no one wents any pipe at all. All run around with 
rec umbrellas”(B. Hagen ,Ugter den Papuas,241). The Galla women wear rings to 

the weight of 4 or 6 pounds. EeBeTylor says that an African belle wears big 
copper rings which become hot in the sun,so that the lady has te have an attend- 
ant,whose duty it is to cool them down by wetting(Anthropology,243). The queen 
of the Wavunias on the Congo wore a brass collar around her neck,which weighed 
from 16 to 20 pounds; she had to lie down once in while to rest. The Herero 
wonen wear bracelets and leglets,and iron beads from the size of a pea to that 
of a potato; they car y weights up to 35 pounds(187) and are forced to walk with 
a slov,¢ragying step which is considered ariétocraticé BD. Livin:stone says that 
in Polonca poorer people imitate the step of those who carry biz weights of 
ornament, although they are wearing but e few ounces(Travels in South Africa,l, 
298). In Melanesia a giréle 19 centimeters wide is worn,drawn as tight as poss- 
ible; one cut from the bocy of a man 27 years olè measured only 65 centimeters. 
The Rukuyenn of Guiana have an ideal of female bheruty which is markec by a 

large abcomen. They Wine the abdomen with many girdles to make it apne:r large 
(188). The southern Arabs put on the bride 17 garments,a silk one anc a muslin 
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one alternately; then è mantle over allan e rug on the mantle,ane all possib- 
le ornaments....The foreheads are flattened,the lips enlargec,the errs crawn 
cown,the skull forced into e sugar-loaf shape,the nose flattenet,etc.,to try 

to reach a form approved by feshion. There is an ideel of henuty behin? the 
faghion....In the 15th anc 16th centuries there was a fashionable pose in 
‘stencing for women,in which the abdomen was thrown forwerd....The Venetian 
women of that period wore patins,shoes with blocks uncerneath,some of which 
were two feet high. The women were unable to walk without a maid on each side 
to support them. ©. Yriarte thinks that these patins were cue to the policy of 
the husbancs(La Vie ¿c'un Patricien ce Venise,58)(189). Under the French Pirect- 
ory,& cemi-terme was the nane of + frame+york worn by women to look as if they 
would soon be mothers(M.Tu Camp,Poris dans le Seconde Moitié du 19e Siecle,VI, 
388)(190)3...There ere fashions of stending,welking, sitting, specking,dencing, 
eating anc erinking....lsaieh(iii.16) rebukes the follies of fashion. Since 
literature has exited morrlists have satirized fashion, "Old portraits show 
indisputable signs of one predominant type of face supplanting another"; "if we 
may believe cericaturists,the fleshiness and obesity of many English men and 
women in the earlier years of this century nust have been prodigious"(F. Galton 
Human Faculty,6,8). The portrait painter warps al] his subjects toward the curr 
-ent standard of "good looks"(191). There is no guarantee that fashions will 
serve expediency. Teformations of the skull may not he harmful; they are not 
useful. The block inserted in the lip interferes with eating anc speaking; it 
alters the language. Saliva cannot he retained, and flows over it(192). Evolut- 
ion is now accented as & finel fact in regarc to organic phenomena. Is it only 
a fashion-—a phase of thought?...Fashion is e form of the dominance of the 
group over the indivicual. There is ne arguing with it(1990. The cissenter 
hurts himself; he never affects the fashion. No woman,whatveer her age or 
position or her opinion &bout the crinoline fashion,coul¢ avoic wearing one.... 
The fahiosn influence the mores. They can make a thing mocest or imiocest,prop- 
er or imnroper,and,if they last long enough,they affect the sense ant the stan- 
dards of modesty and propriety(195). Fashion served as a means to transfer to 
Germany the cepravation of morals which had corrupted the Latin nations in the 
16th century(J.Scherr,leutsche Frauenwelt,II,65)(196). The Byronic pose prev- 
ailed for a generation. Goethe's Werther inspired a nose(198). The Italians 
fearec most that they might-appear to he simpletons(F.Gregorovius,Lucrezia Borg 
-ia,tr.J.L.Garner,99). In the 15th anc 16th centuries the "chevaliers transis" 
wore furs in sumuer and sumer mantles in winter to prove that "love suffices 
for everything"(Ne Maulde la Clavière,Les Femmes de la Renaissance,457). Old 
pictures of the 16th century show that it was consiccred modest te squint. A 
Spaniard thought(199) that it showed friendship for any one topsquint at him 
(209). An ideal is entirely unscientific. It is a phantasm which has little or 
no connection with fact. Ideals are very often formed in the effort to escape 
from the hare task of dealing with facts. There is no process by which to reach 
an ideal...An ideal differs from a model in that the model is deduced from 
reality but within the bounds of reality(201). The eleutheros,the gentlemen 
encowed withbrote sephresyue kalokegethie, waa the Greek man-as-he-shoul@-be 
(W.A.Becker & K.F.Hermann,Cherikles,111,318). The medieval ideal type was 
first a hermit or a monk,and then a warrior and knight(304). Now suddenly we 
are told thet the common man,the man on the curbstone,is the arbiter) of our 
destinies(206). In the originel administration of justice there was only one 
punishme:t for the violation of taboo,i.e.,cdeath. Then,banishment was substit— 
uted for ceath. The society extruded from itself one who violated its rules. Th 
This is the fundamental sense of all punishments,like execution, transportation, 
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or imprisonment,which remove the culprit from the s ciety,vermanently or for 
a tine. Other punishments containec originally a large element of venreance, 
vengeance being a primary impulse of great force to satisfy those whom the 
crimes injured and to deter others from the same crime....In all modern states 
the power to make acts crimes has been abused....The ruling coterie uses the 
power to make thinrs crimes to serve its own interests. In England it is made 

a crime to violate railroad regulations. Sanitary rules are so enforced(209)... 
The phenomena of menias,popular delusions, group hallucinations,etc.,show the 
possibilities of mental contagion(210). Punishments taught neople to gloat over 
suffering(212). For Francis of Assisi,poeverty meant absolute rejection of 1] 
property. He affirmed that Christ and his disciples repudiated all property ane 
live? on alms. This was necessarily a pose. He had to use other men's property 
(9°15). The mencicant orders reconquered for the church the respect of the mass- 
es. Then they became the inquisitors,and furnished the army(217) of papal absol 
—utism. The Roman Catholic writers say that the popes saved the world from the 
despotism of emperors. What is true is that the pope and the emperor contended 
for the mastery,an’ the masses gave it to the pope. What the popes did with it 
we know. Of popular delusions one of the most striking and recurrent examples i | 
is the belief that new and despised religious sects,which are forced to meet in 
private,practice obscene and abominable orgies. The early Christians were accus- 
et of such rites,an¢ they charged dissenting sects with the same(W.E.H.Lecky, 
Histo of European Morals ,1,414,417). HeCe%»Lea mentions over a dozen cases 

of such charges,and the story of the discovery of such misbehaviour always 
contains the same explanation——a husband followed his wife to the meeting and 
saw the proceedings(A History of the Inquisitien of the Middle Ages,11,373). 
Nowadays the same assertions are made against the freemasons by Roman fatholics 
(J.Hansen, Zouberwahn Inquisition und Hexenprozess im Mittelalter,227). Christ- 
ians are so charged now in China(218). In nature pair is a sanction and a deter- 
rent. Family and school ‘discipline have always rested on the artificial use of 
pain. It is the(220) most primary applicetion of force or coercion(221). Ascet- 
icism was in the medieval mores. Everyhoëy accepted the ascetic standard of me- 
rit,whether he livet by it or not. Sacerdotal celibacy was à case of asceticism. 
Renunciation of sex was higher righteousness than realization of sex,as is 
taught in I Corintians,7. The merit of celibacy is a very ole religious idea in 
Hindostan(294). In the 4th century the notion became fixed that there was an 
inherent and necessary inconsruity between marriage and the celebration of the 
sacrement of the mass. Recognized as criminal,clerical mar:viages were celebrated 
however,"with the greatest openness"(Lecky,11,329). In the 5th century, sacerdot~ 
alism triumphed. Preachers exgorted the people to holiness,and the people reauir 
-ed this of the clergy,and enforced it by riots and mob violence(Lea, $éé6#dotal 
Celibacy,31)(225). In the llth century,"all orders,from bishops down,without | 
shame or concealment,were publicly married,and lived with their wives as laymen, 
leaving their children fully provided in their wills"(ib.,187). Pamiani took 

up again the Sth-century doctrine an! argued that "as Christ was born of a 
virgin,so he should be served an! the eucharist he handled only by virgins"(ib. 
218)(226). In the 13th century sacerdotal marriage caesed,but concubinage contin 
-uec concubines being a legitimate but inferior order of wives,whose existence 
was tolerated on payment of n fee known as cullagium. Gerson has no scruple in ri 
recomiending concubinage as a preventive,which,though scandalous in itself,night 
serve to prevent greater scandals. The principles of the churhe led to the parad 
~oxical conclusion that "he who was guilty of imuorality,Imowins it to be wrong, 
was far less criminal than he who married,believing it to he right"(ib., 209 czy, 
Abelar! persuaded Heloise to he his concubine,so that she might not hinder him 
in his career; a woman could be a concubine of an ecclesastic,but not his vifa 
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The history of torture is a long development of knowledge of painan? of devices 
to cause it. It is a means at the disposal of those in power. The Fominican Iz- 
arn,in a chant of triumph over the Albigenses,says,"Believe as we do or thou 
. shalt be burned"(C.Lenient,La Satire en France au Moyen Age ,41)(233). In Levit. 
xx.l4 if a man mar ies a mother and her daughter together,all are to be burned§ 
in xxi.9 the daughter of a priest,if she becomes a harlot,is to be burned. In 
5 B.C.,upon a rumor of Herod I's death,soïe Jews tore down the Roman eagle from 
the gate of the temple. Hero’ caused 42 of them to be burned. Caligula caused an 
atellan composer to be burned in the arena for a sarcasm on hin(Suet.,Calgg.,27) 
In the colonial laws of Massachesetts,New Jersey,New York,South Caroélina,and 
Virginia it was provided that negroes should be executed by burning(234). If any 
misfortune befell the group,they turne’ against anyone who had broken the taboos. 
At Rome,in the days of the republic,two instances are recorded in which vestal 
virgins were put to desth because their unchastity was believed to have provoked 
a national calamity such as famine,pestilence or drought. Torture rlways fhatt— 
ers vanity. He who inflicts it has power. Elizabeth Bathory,a Hungarian woman of 
noble birth,at the beginning of the 17th century,terture’ to death 30 or 40 of 
her maidservants(235). Torture was comion in the Periclean age in the courts of 
Athens. The accused gave his slaves to be tortured "to challenge evidence againsi 
himself"(J.P.Mahaf fy,Social Life in Greece,226). The Assyrian stones show fright 
-ful tortures which kings sometimes inflicted with their own hands. Maiming,,flej 
-ing,impaling,blinding,anc smothering in hot akhes became usual forms in Persia. 
They passed to the Turks,and the stories of torture and death inflicted in 
southeastern Europe,or in mocern Persia,show knowledge anc inventive skill’ far 
beyond what the same peoples ahve otherwise shown(236). The “irst capital punish- 
ment for heresy in the Christian church seems to have been the torture and burn- 
ing of Priscillian,s Manichaeamyat Treves,in 385,with 6 of his acherents,by the 
Eaperor Maximus(237). It is,however,of the first importance to notice that it 
was the masses which first applied death by burning to heretics; the mob lynched 
heretics long before the church began to persecute(Lea,1,308). The Jews held 
that their God was the only real God. The gods of other nations were "vanity", 
that is,hullity. This view,which cost them great hatred and abuse,counts as a 
great adwampecin the history of religion. Christianity inherited the idea*anc 
applied it to itself. It has always claimed to be nbsokutely and alone true as 
a religious system. It was this attitude which gave a definition to heresy. Under 
paganism "speculation was untrammeled"{Lecky,Morals,11,190)(238). The ordeal is a 
question addressed to the superior powers in order to learn the truth. The quest- 
ion is always categorical: Is this man guilty or not? The irrationality is that 
there is a third pessibility which cannot he tested; the superior powers may not 
answer at all*...Torture was far more irrational..The Roman authorities hed rec- 
orded warnings of its fallacy, Torture destroys nerve power,will,and conscious- 
hess. There cones a point at which the victim will assent to anything to escape 
pain,or to get a quick and easy death(240)2Therefote "confessions" under tort- 
ure are of no value. Ulpian said of its "Res est fragilis et periculosa et cuae 
veritatem fallat"(Digest,XLVII,18,especially sr A One of the templars said 
that if he was tortured further he would confess that he had murdered the Seviour 
(K.Schotmiller ,Untergang des Templar—Ordens,141). A heretic under torture cried 
out that Christ,if so treated,woul: be proved a heretic(P.Flade,?as Remische 
Inquisitionsverfahren in Deutschland bis zu den Hexenprocessen,34). Fernard 
relicieux decalred before King Philip that Peter and Paul could be convicted of 
heresy by the methods of the inquisitors(Lea,II,87). Count Freterick von Spee, 
a Jesuit who opvosed the witch persecutions,said in 16313 "Treat the heads of 
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the church,the judges,or me,as you treat those unhappy ones,subject any of us 
to the same torture,and you will discover that we are all sorcerers"(J.Scherr, 
Deutsche Kultur— und Sittengeschichte,383). An inquisitor boasted that if he 
could get the pope on the rack he would prove him a sorcerer (J Janssen, Veschi- 
chte des Deutschen Volkes,VIII,541)(241). A person vas as liable to he charged 
with heresy if better than the crowd as if worse. Avid the license of the Middle 
Ages ascetic virtue was ant to le regarded as a sign of heresy(242). "Heretics 
who are admitte? to he patterns of virtue were ruthlessly exterminated in the 
name of Christ, while the same holy name the orthodox could pruchase absolution 
for the vilest of crime for a few coins"(Lea,Inguisition,I,87). There could he 
no cefinition of a heretic but one who differed in life and conversation from 
the masses around him. Pallor of countenance was a mark of a heretic from the 
4th to the 12th century(ib.,1,110,371)(243). "Confession of heresy became a 
matter of vital importance,an’ no effort was decmed too great,no means too rep- 
ulsive,to secure it"{ib.,1,410). "Pominic and Francis,Bonaventura and Thomas 
Aguinas,Innocent III anc St Louis,were types,in their several ways,of which 
humanity,in any age,might well feel proud,and yet they were as unsparing of the 
heretic as Ezzelino da Romano was of his enemies"(ib.,1,234). That is to say, 
that the virtues of the individuals were overruled by the vices of the mores of 
the age(247). The Incuisition vas not unpopular anc was not cisaprroved. It was 
thought to be the proper an? necessary means to deal with heresy, just as we now 
think police courts neces-ary to derl with petty crimes(248). The mendicant 
orders furnished the first agents of the Incuisition. In fact ,they supplanted 
the military orders as papel militia, just as they were later surrlantec by the 
Jesuits. Freterick II's court was a center of Arabic culture ent religious 
indifference. There were eunuchsja harem,astrologers from Pagdad,and Jews rich- 
ly pensione“ to translate Arabic works. "All these things,were transmmtec,in 
popular belief,into relations with Ashtaroth and Beelzebub"(Renan,Averroes et 
l'Averroisme,288). The saying that there had been three great imposters—-Moses, 
Jesus,and Mohamed-—was attributed to him(249). A person apprehended on any cha 
charge was imprisoned in a cungeon,camp,infested by rats and vermin, generally 
in chains. This was intended te break the spirit and courage of the accused. 
Every accused person must fast for 8 or 10 hours before torture. There was one 
dungeon in the Fastille in Paris,the floor of which was conical,with the point 
downwards so thet it was impossible to sit,or lie,or stand in it. Persons con- 
victed of (250) heresy,but coerced to penittence,were forced to wear crosses of 
cloth,generally yellow,three spans long and two vide,sewed on their garments. 
Thus the symbol of Christian cevotion was turned’ inte a badge of shame(Lea,I, 
467)(251). The Incuisition kept detailed records an’ pursued its victims to the 
t ird generetion(ib.,1,366). It coverec Europe with a network of spies. It "was 
well-nigh ubiquitous,omniscient, end ombipotent"(ib.,I,405). It succeeded in 
forcing at least external conformity and silence(253}. 
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ch.6¢ Slevery kegan historically with the war captive,if he or she was not pat 
to death. In its origin,slavery was a humanitarian improvement in the laws of 
war,and an alleviation of the status of women. No men voule do any harc,persist- 
ent work if they could help it. The defeated were forced to it,and learned to 
submit to it(262). The negroes have enslaved each other for thousa nds of years. 
Very few of them have ever become slaves to the whites without having heen prev- 
iously slaves to other negroes(265). The whole problem of mtual service is the 
great problem of societal organisation. Is it a dream,then,that all men should 
ever be free ant equa 1? Slavery alleviated the status of women; the domesticat 
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of beasts of draft and burden alleviate the status of slaves. Just now the heavy 
burdens are borne by the steam; electricity is just coming into use to help 

bear them(266)....What men do not like they call "slavery" and so prove that it 
ought not to be...The burdens are in the conditions of khuñen life. They are 
always present,anc political institutions never can do away with them at al1(267' 
The rules of war were "Woe to the vanquished!" and "fo the victors the spoils" 
(276). In 2 Kings iv.l the widow tells Elisha that her husband's creditors will 
come and take her two sons to he bondmen(277). When Aristotle came to study 
slavery he could not fine a time when it was not. Homer says that a slave has 
only half the soul of a man(Qd,XVII,322); the story of Eumaeus kidnapped and 

sold as a sleve(ib.,XV,403) must have been that of many a slave. It is also 

only rerely snd very incidentally that the classical writers show any pity for 
slaves,although they often speak of the sadness of slavery(É&A.W.PBuchholz,Homer- 
ische Realien,II,63). Polyxenes,in Euripides's Hekuba,360,bewails her anticipatec 
Tot as a slave(278). The Trojan Women is full of the woes of slavery. Plate 
thought that nature ha made some to command,others to serve(Repub.,1,309); he 
thought the soul of a slave base,incapabldpf good ,unworthy of comfidence(Lav, 
VI,376). Aristotle thought that every well-appointed house needs animate and 
inanimate tools,an’ the animate tools are slaves,who have souls,but lack will 
(Polit.,I.ii.7; Nich. Eth.,VIII,10). It is im ancient Rome that we find slavery 
mest thoroughly developed(279). Very few instances,real or fictitious,of sympathy 
with slaves can be cite’. In the story of Trimalchio,Encolpius and his friends 
beg off a slave who is to be whippedfor losing the garment of another slave in 
the bath. At a suprer at which Angustus was present a slave broke a vase. His 
master orderec him cast to the mrenae in a tank. The slave begrec Augustus to 
obtain for him an easier death,which Augustus tried to do. The master refused. 
Augustus then gave the slave complete grace,broke the host's other vases himself, 
and orderd the tank filled up(Senece,De Ira,111,40)(283). Fio Chrysostom declarec 
the evil effects of slavery on the masters,sensuality,languor,and dependence, 

and pointed out the wice difference between personal status and character——the 
possible nobility of a slave and the possible servility of a freeman(Orat. ,X,13; 
XV,5)(287). "Slavery was distinctly and formally recognized by Christianity,anc 
no religion ever labored more to encourage a habit ef docility and passive obed- 
ience"(Lecky,Eur.Mor.,11,65). What Christianity did was to counteract the senti- 
ment of contempt for slaves and for work(290). 


Che7s: At a very early time in the hisfery of human society the burden of bearing 
an? rearing children,and the evils of overpopulation,were perceived as facts,and 
policies were instinctively adopted to protect the adults. Ahortion and infantic- 
ide protect the society(308). "As a man grows old and weak he loses the only 
claim te respect which savagesnderstand; hut superstitious fear then comes to 
his protection. He will die sobm and then his ghost can take revenge"(J Lippert, 
Kulturgeschichte der Menschheit,1,2°9). We find two different sets of moress 
those in which the aged are treated with arbitrary and conventional respect; and 
these in which the aged are regarded as burdens to be removed by their own act 
or that of their relatives. Abortion prevents child bearing; infanticide child 
rearing, Children add to the weight of the struggle for existence of their par- 
ents(309). It may well be believed that,if procreation had not becn put under the 
dominion of agreat passion,it would have been caused to cease by the burdens it 
entails. Early in the history of civilization parents shirked the burden of child 
-ren(310). When girls bring a good bride price to the father,it is evident that 
he at least receives compensation(311). Im amcient India abortion came to be 
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came to be ranked with the murder of a Brahmin as the greatest crimes. Plato's 
idee was that men over 55 end women over 40 ought nol to procreate citizens; 

by either abortion or infanticide all offspring of such persons should he remov- 
ed(Rep-,V,9). Aristotle thought that imperfect children should be put to death, 
and that abortion should be employed if the prescribed number of children is 
exceeded(Pol.,VII,16). Both philosophers evidently constructed their ideal son 
the mores already established amongst the Greeks(315). The Australians killed 
their first child because they thought it immature and not worth preserving. 
Very generally it was eaten that the mother might recover the strength which she 
had given to it(316). The ancient Egyptians revolte!,in their nores,as;ainst inte 
-entieide «nc put an end to it. Strabo thought it a peculiarity of the Fgyptienr: 
that every child «must he reared (Gepgtpiey, VIII ,24)(318). The Church worked agair 
-st infanticide by the introduc\ton of the mystic religious element, "Thebrim 
inality ofebortion was inmensurably aggravated when it was hclievedteténvolwé 
not only the extinction of e transient life,hut also the vanmation of an im- 
mortal soul(Lecky,11,23)(319). If it is mrder to prevent a life from coming 
into exisbence(320),it wow ld be a question of casuistry at whet point such 

a crime would ensue. It might be mercer to remain wimerried(321). Amongst 

the ancient Teutons the father could expose or sell his children under age, 

and the adult son could’ kkll his aged parents(J.L.C.Grimm,Neutsche Recht salter- 
thtimer, ,461,437)(322). For nomadic people,the custom of killing the old is 
necessary. The old drop out by the way and die from exhaustion. To kill them 

is the only eq:ivalent,and perhaps kinder. If an enemy is pursuing,the necess— 
ity is more acute(°%24). This custom was found amongst the Ind0-European peoples. 
The Factréans cost the ol! an’ sick to she Cogs(3braho,XI,317). The Massagetae 
made a sacrifice of cattle and of an old man,en’d ate the whole. This was a 
happy end. Those who died of disease were buried and were thought less fortun- 
ate(Herodotus,1,216). The Greeks treated the old with neglect and disrespect 
(J.P.Mahaffy,Social Life in Greece,229). In a 15th-cenfvry ms of a Parsifal epis 
—ode the hero congratulates himself that he is not like the men of Wales, 

“where sons pull their fathers out of bed and kill them to save the disgrace of 
their dying in bed'( tlie, Ethnology in Folklore,136)(°26). Civlized men in cert- 
ain cases find themselves face to face with primtive circumstamces,and experi- 
ence the primeval necessity,whic overrides the sentiments of civilization,what- 
ever may be the strength of the latter. Colonel Fremont,in 1849,in a letter to 
his wife,tel!s how in crossing the plains he and his comrades left the weak and 
dying members of their party,one by one,to die in the smow,after lighting a 
little fire for him(W.M.Thayer,Marvels of the New West,231)....It is a question 
o° the struggle for existence when at the limit of one of its condtions. Our 
civilization ordinarily veils from us the fact that we are rivals and enemies 
to eech other in the competition of life. It is in such cases,or in shipwrecks, 
that this fact becomes the cowsanding ome. The only ellernative to the abandon- 
ment of one is the loss of a11(327). 


Ch.8: Canibalism is one of the primordial mores...a custom which al, peoples 
have parctised. Only on the pastoral stage has it ceased,where the flesh of 
heasts was common and abundant. It is indeed noticeable that the pysmies of 
Africa anc the Kubus of Sumatra,two of the lowest outcast races, do not practice 
cannibelismealthough their superior neighbors do. Cannibalism originated in the 
defects of the food supply,more specifically in the lack of meat food(329). Wher 
salt is not to be had the passion for meat reaches its highest intensity...0n 
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e island of New Britain human flesh is ‘sold in shops as butcher's 
meat is sold amongst us. In some of the Solomon Islands human victims(pref 
-erably women) are fattened for a feast,like pigs(330)....It is noteworthy 
that a fork was invented in Plynesia for this kind of food,long before 
the fork was used for any other....A chief of the Miranhas said: "You 
whites will not eat crocodiles or apes,although they taste well. If you 
did not have so many pigs and crabs you would eat crocodiles and apes... 
It is all a matter of habit. When:& have killed an enemy it is better to 
eat him than to let him go tdwaste....The bad thing is not being eaten, 
but death,if I am slain,whether our tribal enemy eats me or mot. I know 
of no game which tastes better than men. You whites are really too dainty" 
(J.B.Spix und C.F.P.Martius,Reise in Brasilien,1249). Cannibalism has two 
forms,one for the in-group,the ot.er for the out-group. It had a theory 
of affection in the former case and of enmity in the latter....Mothers 
ate their babies,if the latter died,in order toget back the strength which 
they had lost in bearing them. Herodotus says that the Padeans put a sick 
men to death and ate him,lest his flesh should be wasted by disease,2nd 
that(331) the Issidones cut up their dead fathers,mingle the flesh with 
that ef sacrificed animals,and make a feast of the whole(III,99; IV,26). 
Among the Birhers of Hazaribag,Hindestan,"the parents beg that their 
corpses may find refuge in the stomachs of their children rahter than be 
left on the road or in the forest"(B. Reclus,Primitive Folk,249}. The Tib- 
etans,in ancient times,ate their parents,"out of piety,in order to give 
them no other sepulchre than their bowels(William of Rubruck,Journey te 
the Eastern Parts of the World,tr. W.W.Rockhi111,81). In West Victoria, 
"the bodies of relatives who have lost their lives by violence are alone 
partaken of"; "each relative eats only a bit,with no desire to gratify or 
appease the appetite, but only as a symbol of respect and regret for the 
dead" (J. Dawson, Australian Aborigines in the Western District of Victoria, 
67) (332). Another use of cannibalism in the in-group is to annihilate one 
who has broken an important taboo(333). The Bataks employ judicial @yjnn- 
ibalism as a regulated system. They have no other cannibalism. Adulterers, 
people guilty of incest,men who have had sex intercourse with the widow 
of a younger brother,traitors,spies,and war captives taken with arms in 
their hands are killed and eaten. The last-mentionèdoare cut in pieces 
alive and eaten bit by bit in order to annihilate them in the most shame- 
ful manner(G.A.Wilken,Volkenkunde van Nederl.Indie,23.27). Against members 
of an out-group cannibalism is due to a desire for revenge,cooking and 
eating being the greatest of insults(334). When savage and brutal emotions 
are stirred,in higher civilisation, by war and quarrels,the wannibalistic 
disposition is developed again. Achilles told Hector that he wished he 
could eat him; Hekuba expressed a wish that she could devour the liver of 
Achilles (Iliad, XXII, 346; XXIV,212)4.1t is related of an Irish chief of 
the 12th century that,when his soldiers brought to him the head of a man 
whom he hated "he tore the nostrils and lips with his teeth"(Gomme,Ethnole 
-gy in Folklore,149)(335). During famine people became so familiarized 
with cannibalism that their horror of it was overcome. In a great famine 
in Egypt in 1200 "men were seen to make ordinary meals of human flesh" (Ab- 
dallatif,Relation de l'Egypte,tr. i Sacy,360). Diodorus says that the 
ancient Egyptians,during a famine,¥ate each other rather than any animal 
which they considered sacred(Bibliotheca Historica,I,84)....Whatever men 
want ghosts want. If the former are cannibals,the latter will be the same. 
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en eat the flesj of sacrificed béasts and sacrifice the blood, 87 
which is the l@fe or soul,to the gods. This the Jews did. They also 
burned the kidneys and the liver,which they thought to be the seat of 
life. These they might not eat. When men change,the gods do not. Hence 
the rites of human sacrifice and cannibalism continue in religion long aft 
-er they disappear from the mores(336). Later,the cannibal food is only re 
~presented,e.g. by cakes in the human form,etc....Then the New Testament 
language about the body and blood of Christ took on a realistic sense 
which was cannibalistic....The combination of sorcery,religious rirual, 
and cannibalism deserves attention. In Mexico at the annual festival of 
the god of war an image of the god was made of grain,seeds,and vegetables, 
kneaded with the blood of the boys sacrificed for the purpose. The image 
was broken into crumbs and eaten by males only. The Peruvians ate scarif- 
icial cakes kneaded with the blood of human victims,as a mark of alliance 
with the Inca(357). In one part of France the last of the harvest which is 
brought in is made into a loaf in a human shape,supposed to represent the 
spirit of corn or of fertility. It is broken up and distributed amongst 
all the villagers....Unusual foods now cost us an effort. Frogs! legsyfor 
instance,repel most people at first. We eat what we learned from our par- 
ents to eat,and other foods are adopted by "acquired taste"(338), Porphy- 
rius,a Christian of Tyre,who lived in the second half of the second cetury 
says that a Phoenician or an Egyptian would sooner eat man's flesh than ' 
cow's flesh(De Abstinentia,II,11). A Jew would not eat swine's flesh. A 
Zoroastrian could not conceive it possible that any one could eat dog's 
flesh. The Banziris,in the French Congo,reserved dog's flesh for men,and 
they surround meals of it with a solemn ritual; a man must not touch his 
wife with his finger for a day after such a feast. Dyaks eat snakes but 
reject eels. South African Bantus abominate fish. Tasmanians would rather 
starve than eat fish. @he=Bbmali reject birds and game and consider it 
disgraceful to eat fish. These people renounce a food supply which is 
abundant in their habitat. Tuaregs eat no fish,birds,or eggs. Wild Veddahs 
and some Micronesians eat no fowl. In eastern Africa many tribes are as 
much disgusted to see a white man eat eggs as a white man is to see sava- 
ges eat offal. Nagas will eat anything,even an elephant which has been 
three days buried,but they abominate milk,and find the smell of tinned 
lobster too strong. Negroes in the French Congo have a perfect horrorfof 
the idea of drinking milk(339). The most primitive notion is that it is 
wro:ig to kill any living thing except as a sacrifice to some superior 
power, because it is a divine prerogative to destroy life. In old Israel 
all slaughter was sacrifice,and a man could never eat beef or mutton 
except as a religious act(W.Robertson Smith,Religion of the Semites,142). 
In modern Hindostan food which is ordinarily tabooed may be eaten if it 
has been killed in offering to gods; therfore the image of the god is set 
up in a butcher's shop,so that all the animals are/nominally \slaughtere 

as an offering to it(W.J.Wilkins,Modern Hinduism,168). Thus it is that 

the taboo on cannibalism may be raised by religion, or that cannibalism may 
be made a duty by religion. What is holy and what is loathsome(unclean) 
are in like manner set aside. Holy and unclean have a common element opp- 
osed to the profane. I the case of both there is consecration to a higher 
power. If it is a good power,the thing is holy; if a bad power,it is un- 
clean....The sentiments of kinship made it seem right and true that the 
nearest relatives(340) should be eaten. As to enemies,the contrary senti- 
ments found place in connection Tu Fe dei and pe: cocks were Hs 
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Shipwrecked people,or besieged and famine-stricken people,have overcome 
the loathing for human flesh rather than die....In general,the cases show 
that if men are hungry enough,or angry enough,they may return to cannibal- 
ism now(341). 


Ch.9: In certain species of birds the female seeks the male. Some male 
fish look after the eggs,and many cock-birds help to build the nest,hatch 
the eggs,and tend the young(343). There is nothing in the sex relation,or 
in procreation,to bring about any continuing relation between a man and a 
woman. It is the care anc education of children which first calls for such 
a continuing relation. The continuing relation is not therefore "in naturé 
It is institutional and conventional. A man and a woman were brought to- 
gether,probably against their will,by a higher interest in the struggle 
for existence. The woman with a child needed the union more,and entered 
into an arrangement with a man,whether the father or not was immaterial, by 
which they carried on the struggle for existence together(345). The sex 
passion affects the weal or woe of human beings far more than hunger... 
There is no ground at at all for the opinion that "nature" gave men an 
appetite the satisfaction of which would be peaceful, but that human laws 
and institutions have put it under constraints which produce agony(346). 
When Augustine met the objection that Jacob had four wives he replied 

that that was ho crime,because it was under the custom(mos) of Jacobs 
time (Decret.Gratiani,II,c.XXXII,qu.iv,c.7). It was an appeal to the sup- 
reme authority of the mores. The family is the intitution,and it was an- 
tecedent(348) to marriage. Marriage has always been an elastic and varia- 
ble usage,as it now is. Each pair has always chosen its own "was" of livin 
within the limits set by the mores. We use the word "marriage" for wedd=» 
ing,nuptials,or matrimony(wedlock). Only the last could be an institution. 
Two diffrent forms of wedlock: the harem system and pair marriage(349). 
Inbreeding preserves a type but weakens the stock. Outbreeding strengthens 
the stock but loses the type. In our own mores each one is forbidden to 
marry within a certain circle or outside of another circle. The first is 
the consanguine group of first cousins and nearer. The latter is the race 
to which we belong. Royal and noble acstes are more strictly limited. 
Endogamy and exogamy(350). Polygamy in primitive society is an industrial 
expedient, because women are labourers. Polygamy in higher civilization 

is an affair of luxury and sensuality. Polyandry is due to a hard strugg- 
le for existence or to a policy of not dividing property. A Spartan who ha 
had a land allotment was forced to marry; hisyounger brothers lived with 
him and were also husbands to his wife(Xenophon,Lacedaemon,I,7,8). Sparta, 
wives were also lent out of friendship or in order to get vigorous off- 
spring(Plutarch,Lycurgus,15)(351). In Plautus’! Stichus a case is referred 
te in which two slaves have one wife. Roman epitaphs are cited in which tw 
two men jointly celebrate a common marriage(M.Pellisson,Roman Life in 
Pliny's Time,Eng.tre.,100). In Tibet,among the poor,2,3,or even 4 brothers 
have a wife in common, but rich men have a wife each,or even two(352). In 
Jerusalem the poorest Arabs have at least two wives. Tibetan women sneer 
at the dullness and monotony of monogamic life(Mrs Isabella Bird Bishop, 
Among the Tibetans,92) (353). The mother family is the system in which 
descent and kin reckoned through women,not thrpugh men. The relation of ma 
man and wife is thus one of contract. The woman must be thought of as at 
her home,with her kin,and the husband comes to her. She has great control 
of the terms on which he is accepted,and she and her kin can drive him 
away again,if they see fit. The children will be hers and will remain with 
her. 
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her. The property will remain hers. The next male friend of a woman will 
be her brother,not her husband,and the next male guardian of a child will 
be his mother's brother,not his father(454). The change from the mother fa 
-mily to the father family is the most revolutionary in the history of ci- 
vilization. All the folkways,industry,war, political organization,rights, 
followed the change. The wife is obtained by capture,purchase,or later by 
contract. She passes under her husband's dominion(355). Purchase degener- 
ates into a ceremony,partly by idealization. The father,if he takes the 
customary bride price but is rich and loves his daughter,so that he wants 
to soften fer het the lot of a wife as women generally find it, gives a 
dowry and by that binds her husband to stipulations as to the treatment 
she shall enjoy(356). Jealousy is not now the sentiment of a property own- 
we,but it is a masculine sex sentiment which corresponds to the woman's 
honor and duty. L.R.Farnell says that the first sense of parthenos was 
not "virgin",but unmarried. The Oriental goddess of impure love was parthe 
-n@s(The Cult of the Greek States,448). Artemis was perhaps,at first,a 
goddess of people who had not yet settled marriage mores,but had the 
mother family. In the development of the father family fathers restrict- 
ed daughters in order to make them more valuable(358) as wives. Here 
comes in the notion of virginity and pre-nuptial chastity. It is a negat- 
ive and exclusive notion,an extension of the monopoly principle. A man's 
wife is to be his from the cradle,when he did not know her.Chastity for 
the unmarried meant---no one; for the married---none but the husband.... 
There are two questions: l. whether unmarried men and women are to be 
bound by the same obligation of chastity; 2. whether married men and women 
are to be bound by the same rule of exclusion. The Hindoo lawgivers demand 
the same fidelity fr m husband and wife{Sir W.T.Strange,Hindu Law,I,57). 
In a treatise attributed to Aristotle,all the prescriptions for the husb- 
and and wife are the same,and the man is said to injure the wife by infide 

| -lity(Economica,I,4). Aristotle propounds the rule of taboo on all sex 

il relations except in marriage,which is the doctrine of pair marriage{Polit. 
VII,16)%359). Seneca: “It is a base thing that he who demands chastity of 
his wife should himself corrupt the wives of others'(Epist.,XCIV,26); "It 
will be the worst injury to his wife for him to have a mistress"{XCV,39). 
Augustine tells a story that Antoninus Pius granted a man a divorce for 
adultery of his wife,provided the man could show that he had maintained 
fidelity to his wife,adding that “it would be unjust that a man should be 
able to exact a fidelity which he did not himself observe"{ Ulpian's dict¥ 
-um that "it seems very unjust that a man demands chastity of his wife 
while he himself does not show an example of it",got into the Digest (XLVI 
13,8). These utterances do not represent the conduct of any school,and 
perhaps not even that of the men who recorded them. A character in Plaut- 
us The Merchant,IV,8 complains of the difference in codes for unchaste hus 
-bands and unchaste wives, If every woman has to be content with one hus- 
band,why should not every man be forced to be content with one wife?(360) 
Jerome made the most explicit statement of the Christian rule: "Amongst. us 
what is not permitted to women is not permitted to men. The same obligatio 
is held to pest on equal conditions(g.P.Mégne, Patrologia Latina,XXII,691). 
These isolated flights of moral enthusiasm do do express the life rules 
which have ever yet been observed by any but selected and limited classes 
un any society. "The fundamental truth that the same act can never be at 
once venial for a man to demand and infamous for a woman to accord, though 
nobly enforced by the early Christians,has not passcd itno the popular 
Sentiment of Christendom" (Lecky,Europ. Mor.,I1,547)(361). 
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Love in antiquity was erotic only. The Greeks conceived of it as an au 
escent madness. The Semites in particular did not think this passion an ho 
-norable or trustworthy basis of marriage. The Kaffirs think that a Christ 
-ian wife,married for love,is shameful(462)...Conjugal love is based on 
esteem,confidence,and habit. It presents all varieties and degrees,from 
exploitation on one side and servility on the other,to good-fellowship 

on both sides. It makes great demands on the good sense,spirit of accom- 
odation,and good nature of each. It is no wonder that they often fail. In 
Levit.xxi.1 a case may be seen in which a man&s blood kin takes precedence 
of his wife. Arabs,in the time of Mohammed,did not think that the conjugal 
tie,a product of convention and contract,could be as serious and strong 

as the kin tie(J.Wellhausen,Die Ehe bei den Arabern,450)(363)....The erot- 
ic sentiment has generally been thought of as independent of marriage, 
possible in it,generally outside of it; and it has often been thought of 
as improper and disgusting between husband and wife. Zeus is said to sel- 
ect a man's wife with a view to the fate allotted to him(Od.,XVI,392; XX, 
743 XXI,162). Achilles says that every wise and noble man cherishes his 
wife(Il.,IX,341). Valerius Maximus gave a chapter to "Conjugal Love" (Fact- 
orum et Dictorum Memorabilium,IV,6). He found a few cases in which spouses 
both male and female,had died for each other. They do not represent the 
mores. Apuleius gives the case of Charites who had intense love for her 
husband(Metam.,VIII) (364). Roman tombstones(not unimpeachable witnesses) 
testify to conjugal affection(L.Friedl&nder,Sittengeschichte,II,410). The 
Servian bride is ashamed of her marital relation,and thinks it indecent 

to address her husband in public,even after she has borne him children. 

It would be a shame for a woman to mourn for her husband,much more for 

a bride to mourn for her bridegroom. It was improper for a man to begin 
conjugal life immediately after marriafe. The bride attendants, brothers 

of the groom,spent the first night by the side of the bride,and the next 
three nights the mother or sister of the groom slept with the bride. A 
Servian woman is derided if she has a child within a year after marriage 
(366). Amongst other southern Slavs,at a wedding,the groom must neither 
talk nor eat,out of shame,and the bride must weep while being dressed. A 
custom widely prevalent through parts of Great Russia and the adjacent 
Slavonic regions,until the 19th century,was that the father married his 
son,as a boy,to a marriageable young woman,whom the father then took as hi 
his own concubine. When the son grew up his wife was advanced in life and 
mother of several children. He then did what his father had done. The same 
custom existed among the Bulgarians(367). The popular Russian wedding 
songs are sad. The bride is addressed as a happy child,free in her fath- 
er's house,with a sad future before her,of which she is blissfully ignor- 
ant(W.R.S.Ralston,Songs of the Russian People,7). The wailer is a funct- 
ionary in a Russian village. She teaches the bride to bewail the loss of 
her "maiden freedom"(ib.,65). In Karelia a bride radiant with happiness 

is an unknown sight. With the betrothal begins the time of tears,which 
lasts until the marriage feast in the house of bhe bridegroom, Even if 

she is happy contented the mores require that she shall shed tears anc 
affect sadness.” Elaborate hypocrisy became common in the medieval sex 
mores. Minne came to denote erotic passion(368) and courtoisie, base soli- 
citation(A.Schultz, Das HÔfische Leben zur Zeit der Minnesinger,I, 581; 
JeScherr, Deutsche Frauenwelt, 1,220). If a marriage turns out badly, says 
the Romaunt de la Rose(line 18580), the men say that God made it,but God 
is good,and evil is due to man. In the 15th-century Paston Letters marri- 
age appears to be entirely mercenary; the one love match is that of Mar- 
garet Paston with a servant in the family(369). 
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Siegfried flogged his wife blue and bääck(Nibelungen,line 837); Brunhild 
was also beaten by her husband(370). Pair-marriags is the union of one mai 
and one woman in which all the rights,duties,powers,and privileges are 
equal and alike for both,the r@lationship being mutual and reciprocal in 
all points. It is a product of monopoly(372). The more real pair marriage 
is,the more disastrous is evevry illicit relation(373). It is the form of 
marriage which is as exclusive and permanent for the man as for the woman 
(374). In Chaldea a man could divorce his wife by saying,"Thou art not my 
wife," by repaying her dowry,and giving her a letter to her father. If 
she said to him,"Thou art not my husband",she was drowned (G.Maspero,Les 
Peuples de l'Orient Classique,I,736). In this view,which ran through th the 
Jewish system and came down into that of Mohammed,a wife has duties,to 
which her husband has no correlative obligations. There is no adultery 
for a man and no divorce for a woman. By a law of. Numa a man who had as me 
~ny children as he wanted could cede his wife,temporarily or finally,to 
another(Plutarch Nima. Cato the younger gave his wife to his friend Hor- 
tensius,upon whose death he took her back(ib.,Cato). Juvenal mentions 

a woman who had 8 husbands in 5 years (Sat.,VI, 230). Tertullian,writing as 
an ascetic,said that "divorce is the produet of marriage®{Apol.,6). Jerome 
knew of a woman who had married her 23rd husband,she being his 2lst wife 
(Epist.,2)(378). Seneca said that the women reckoned the years by her hus- 
bands,not by the consuls(Epist.,95; Consolation to his Mother,16). "The 
new woman of Juvenal boldly claims a vicious freedom equal to her husb- 
and's"{SDill,Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius,87)(379). It is 
utterly untrue that the medieval church allowed no divorce. While it had s 
doctrine of perfection and ideality for marriage,it had also a parctical 
system of concession to human weakness,by which it could meet cases of 
unhappy marriage. Bo society ever has existed or ever can exist in which 
no divorce is allowed(380). The story of the status of widows is one of 
the saddest in the history of civilization. In uncivilized society a widow 
is considered dangerous because the ghost of her husband is supposed to 
cleave to her. Under marriage by capture or purchase she is the property 
of her husband,and,like his other property,ought to accompany him to the 
other world. When she is spared she has no rational place in the society. 
On the Fiji Islands a wife was strangled on her husband's grave and buried 
with him. A god lies in wait on the road to the other world who is implac- 
able to the unmarried; therefore a man's ghost must be attended by a 
woman's to pass in safety(387). Mongol widows could find no second husb- 
ands, because they would have to serve their first husbands in the next 
world. In the Mahabharata the morning salutation to a woman is,"May you 
not undergo the lot of a widow"(A.Holzmann,Indische Sagen,I,258). The 
custom of suttee or burning of the widows was strongest in the lower 
castes in India(358). Marcus Aurelius would not take a second wife as a st 
stepmother for his children. He took a concubine. Julian,after the death o 
of his wife,lived in continence. On Roman tombstones of woman the epithet 
“wife of one husband" (univira) was often put as a praise{Friedlander,Sitte 
~ngeo,1,411). About 300 the d the doctrine was,"Every second marriage is essent- 
ially adultery" (Athenagoras ,Apologia, 28; Constit. Apost.,III,2). August- 
ine's formula is: "Marriage and fornication are not two evils of which the 
second is worse,but marriage and continence are two goods,of which the 
second is better"{390). The ancient German custom approved of the self- 
immolation ofa widow at her husband&s daeth,but did not require it. In 
England,in the llth cent.,a widow's dower could not be taken to pay her 
husband&s taxes because "it is the price of her virginity"(392). Aomngst 
the Brahmins of southern India,a younger brother ought not to marry beëfer 
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before an older one. The device is employed of marrying the older brother 
to a tree. He is then out of the way and the you:ger brother may marry(J. 
Kohler,Zyr Urgeschichte der Ehe,28) (393). 


Ch.10: The aleatory element in marriage is very large...There is no way 

in which to guarantee the happiness of either party save in reliance on 
the character of the other. This is a wost uncertain guarantee. In the 
unfolding of life,under ever new vicissitudes,it appears that it is a 

play of luck,or fate,what will come to any one out of the marital union 
with another....Therefore,at all stages of civilisation,devices to deter- 
mine luck have been connected with weddings....Religion,in its connection 
with marriage,takes its function from the aleatory interest...It "blesses" 
it,or secures the favour of the higher powers who distribute good and bad 
fortune(396)...The notion that a religious ceremony makes a marriage,and 
defines it,had no currency until the 16th Christian century(397). The old 
Hebrew marriage before the exile was very simple. Ten guests must be pre- 
sent in the groom's house,as witnesses,where prayer formulas were recited 
and a feast was enjoyed. The pair then retired to the nuptial chamber,led 
by two bridesmen who watched over them until after the first conjugal 
union(398). The purpose was procreation. By direct inference sterility mad 
-e the marriage void. It had failed of its purpose. ,arriage meant carnal 
union under prescribed conditions. At the same time the Jews thought that 
copulation and childbirth rendered unclean. Thus the act had a double cha- 
racter; it was both right and wrong(399). According to the New Testament 
marriage is a compromise between indulgence and renunciation os sex pass- 
ion. The procreation of children was recognized as the greatest responsib- 
ility of human beings, but it was considered to involve descent into sen- 
suality and degradation. It was the highest right and the deepest wrong to 
satisfy the sex passion(400). "Monkish asceticism saw woman only in the 
distortiug mirror of desire suppressed by torture"(J.Lippert,Kulturgeschi- 
chte der Menschheit,II,520). "Woman" appeared haseysensual, and infinitely 
enchanting, drawing men down to hell; yet worth it. In the replies of 
Gregory to Augustine prurient and obscene rules about marriage and sex 

are arbitrarily laid down with great elaboration. The medieval sophistry 
about the birth of Christ is the ut:ost product of human folly in its way. 
The marriage of Joseph and Mary was never consummated(402). Mary, became 

a mother; she was a virgin,nevertheless. Virgin birth consists in simply 
affirming two contradictory definitions of the same word at the same time 
(402). There was an old German custom that the witnesses accompanied the 
spouses to their bedchamber and saw them covered,or visited them later. 
They were not to witness a promise,but a fact. The Germans kept the custom 
up through the Middle Ages. The German Emperor Frederick III met his bride 
a Portuguese princess at Naples. The pair lay down on the bed and were 
covered by the coverlet for a moment,in the presence of the court. They 
were fully dressed and rose again. The Portuguese ladies were sh@gked (409) 
In Germany the priestly benediction took place after the concubitus, After 
the consensus witnessed by the circle of friends,the couple went to bed an 
and on the following morning went to church to be blessed. This is the pro 
-ceeding in Lohengrin (Nibelungen, 568-597)(412). In the 15th century,if 
kings were married by proxy,the proxy slept with the bride,with a sword 
Cals) eters the church ceremony(E.Friedberg,Verlobung und Trauung, 90) 
(413). 


Ch.11: Propriety is guaranteed by shame,which is the sense of pain due to 
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he made a rule that no one should laugh or spit in his presence(Herodotus, 
1,100). The Zulu king Chaka punished with death sneezing or clearing the 
throat in his presence. In the Italian novel Niccolo dei Lappi it is said in 
honor of the heroine that she never saw herself nude. It was a custom obse 
erved by many to fear a garment which covered the whole body even when alone 
- in the bath. The reason given by Erasmus is that(430) the angels are every 
-where and like to see decency as the adjunct of modesty(De Civilit. Morum, 
Pueril.,1,3,9,10). The angels are here evidently the Christian representat- 
ives of the ghosts of earlier times. It seems to be believed that the ang- 
els might be led tnto sin by seeing the women---witness the Book of Henoch 
and the Book of Jubilees(Cf. i Cor.xi.10)....If ladies are thought to have 
the right to decide whether to continue acquaintances or not,they salute 
first. If it is thought unbec@ming for them to salute first,then men do it. 
Which of the great premises is correct it would ve impossible to say(431). 
The device known as the suspensorium is met with all over the world. It is 
not planned for concealment and does not conceal. Women wear a pubic shield 
or a girddle which conceals nothing,unless the umbilicus(432). The notion of 
ornament is extremely vague. Things were attached to the body as amulets or 
trophies. Then the bodies which had nothing of this kind on them seemed 

bare and naked. Ornament did away with the appearance of nakedness. The 

same may be said of tattooing. The oldsst Chinese tradition asserts that 
dress was originally for ornament(C.Puini,Le Origine della civiltà, 147). 

The Doko women wear a few strings of beads hanging from a girdle but no 
dress(L.Vannutelli e C.Citerni,L'Omo,294) (437). Cases are very numerous in 
which men wear dress,while women do not,e.g. the Indians of the Upper Amazon 
(439). Amongst central African negroes the king alone had a hut for retire~ 
ment to perform his natural functions(441). In Denmark people slept naked 
because linen was dear,and the custom lasted into the 17th century{4u2). All 
the authorities, beginning with Erasmus(in Diversoria),agree that bathing at 
a common bath house was abandoned on account of syphilis. The habit of seein 
nudity was broken,and as it became unusual it became offensive. Thus a con- 
ceakment taboo grew upagain. "It was not modesty which made dress and public 
decency, but that dress and the decay of objectionable customs made modesty" 
(W.Rudeck,Geschichte der oeffentlichen Sittlichkeit in Deutschland, 399) (443) 
In early Christian drama Christ was represented by a naked youth. Then he 
was represented by a youth who wore a breech cloth only. In the l6th century 
at Naples,in a representation of the creation of Adam and Eve{444),the act~ 
ors had only the privates covered. The stage fell and many were hurt,which 
was held to show God's displeasure at the show(A.d'Ancona,Le Origini del 
Teatro in Italia,lst ed.,1213,218,280). The rules for the Essenes were such 
that bodily necessities could not be satisfied on the Sabbath(B.E.Lucius,Der 
Essenismus, 68). At Rome,oppedere,mingere,cacare towards persons or statues 
belonged to the grossest marks of contempt(445). The lingam in India is obs- 
cene to us,but not to the Hindoos who have never learned any taboo in regard 
to it. Thr crucifix as an artifact the figure of a naked man dying in tort- 
ure) is purely horrible and repulsive(450). When Hephaestus caught Ares and 
Aphrodite in his net the gods all enjoyed the joke. The goddesses did not 
come to see the sight(Od.,VIII,332). The difference between the masculine 
and feminine judgment as whether a thing is funny or shameful is well drawn 
(451). Hera insisted to Zeus that their conjugal familiarity should not be 
seen(Il.,XIV,334). Hindoos clean the teeth with a fresh twig every day,and l 
are horrified that Europeans do it with a brush made of the hair of an anima 
and do it frequently with the same brush(457). It is plain that the Greek 
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is not incest. The definition of incest must include ++ A n of a blood 
LE connection(480). In Homer Zeus and Hera are brother and sister. Union of 
fe sther and son is regarded as shocking,but not that of brother and sister 
(Il. ,IV,58; XIV,296; XI,223; Od.,X,7; VIII,267; XI,271,etc.]}487) 
£ Ax Ch.13: One of the devices to do away with blood revenge and suppress all 
4 7, forms of private warfare was the king's peace. Due respect to the king requi 
#0” -red that there should be no quarrelling or fighting in his presence. His 
o ispresence was interpreted to mean in or near his residence,his court,and his 
environs(507). 
| (be Ch.l4s Tne notion of ncleanness is ritual,nad not rational(510). The Tamils 
think that saliva renders ritually uaclean whatever it touches. Therefore, 
S in drinking, they pour the liquid dewn the throat without touching the cup 
to the lips The Romans held that nothing else had such marvelous efficacy 
as,or more deadly qualities than,the menstrual flow(Pliny,Hist.Nat.,VII,64). 
Pious Zoroastrians could not travel by sea without great inconvenience, 
because they caould not help defiling the natural element water(512). The 
i evil eye is often confounded with the jettatura of the Italians. The evil 
Lu eye is an affliction which befalls the fortunate and prosperous in their 
1 progperity. It is the demons who are irritated bu human luck and inflict 
| Pleepycalamity,pain and loss. The jettatura is a spell of evil cast either volunt- 
„arily or involuntarily by persons who have the gift of the evil eye and can 
engest spells. “It follows from the notion of the evil eye that men should 
ever admire,praise,congratulate,or encourage those who are rich and success 
Taane The right thing to do is to vituperate and scoff at them. Then the 
nvy of the superior powers may not be excited against them(§15). In India 
sat weddings,women of the brides and bridegroom's parties sing songs,each 
ee a amd decrying the other. "Praise is risky; abuse and blame are 
safe"(516). Beggars and people of the lowest class have the ev il eye. Cattl 
ease to give milk,gems break,etc. on account of it. Roman boys wore a 
hallus or make obscene gestures to ward off the evil eye . Homer gas the 
idea that the gods curb the pride of prosperity and are jealous of it(517). 
Egyptian mothers leave their children ragged and yani greys when they 
Atake them out of doors,for fear of admiration and envy.‘ The evil is mentione 
n Proverbs xxiii.6 and xxviii.22,and perhaps in Matt.xx.15. The beautiful 
uffer most. One may unwittingly dọ the harm by admiration. The Jews of Sout 
-hern Russia do not allow their children to be admired. If it is done,the 
PA e ri will order the child to "make a fig gesture" behind the back of the 
one who did it. In Hungary if one looks at a child for a while in admiration 
whe should then spit on it 3 times. One should never say,"What a beautiful 
"child!" but "What an ugly child!" if one admires it(518) 
yes 15: Christians,in the 3rd and 4th centuries,practised bundling. Having 
hab eine to renounce sex,as an evil,they sought to test themselves by ex- 
treme temptation. It was a test or proof of the power of moral rule over 
natural impulse. "It was a widely spread custom in both the east and the wes 


the custom of virgines subintroductae 
century(526). 
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Athenaeus says that Solon ceused female slaves to be bought by the city and 
exposed in order to save other women from assaults on their virtue(Deipnoso- 
phists,XIII, 25). Salvianus(5th cent.,A.D}) represents the brothels as toler- 
ated by the Roman law in order to prevent adultery(De Guberhat. Dei, VII,99). 
St. Augustine,De Ordine: "What is more base,empty of worth,and full of vile- 
ness than harlots and other such pests? Take away harlots from human society 
and you will have tainted everything with lust. Let them be with the matrons 
and you will produce contamination(529) and disfrace. So this class of per- 
sons,on account of their morals,of a most shameless life,fills a most vile 
function under the laws of order"(Migne,Patrologia Latina,XXXII,1000). Every 
-where else in his writings he expresses the greatest abomination of harl- 
ots(530). The thing which put an end to the city lupanars was syphilis(531). 


Ch.16: Sacral harlotry was not a subject of ethical misgiving(537). It was 
practised for one of two purposes---to collect a dowry for the women(Herod- 
otus,I,93,181,199) or to collect money for the temple(538). The kadeshin, 
temple prostitutes of both sexes,are frequently mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment (543). In the case of Abraham ard Isaac,the former was tried by God, 
apparently meaning that he underwent some doubt whether he ought not to sac- 
rifice his son as other west Semites did theirs,and whéther a beast would 
not suffice(Gen.xxii.7,13). According to the mythology of the Egyptians 
there was a great destruction of men in the reign of the god Ra,but when he 
mounted to the sky he replaced the sacrifice of men by that of(553) beasts 
(G.Maspero,Peuples de l'Orient Classique,I,123). In the tragedy of Iphigenia 
Artemis snatches her away and puts a hind in her place to be slain. The Jews 
held that the firstborn belonged to God(Ex.xxii.29),and therefore must be 
sacrificed or redeemed by beasts or money(Ex.xxiv.20; Num.xviii.15) (554). 


Ch.17: "That man when he dies becomes a god was considered already in the 
4th century B.C. to be part of the teaching copveyed ig the mysteries"(é. 
Haëtiigs,DiciédngryofothénBibléyaudié. Jel. 42 @iThi@)meant no more 

than the earlier notion that when a man died he became a ghost. The word 
"god" was used in senses very strange to our ears(G.Boissier,La Religion 
Romaine d'Auguste aux Antonins,1I,132)(566). The mimus,the folk drama in its 
simplest form,is an unwritten parody of life. It has never changed its 
characteristic elements since its appearance in in Greece in the 5th cen- 
tury B.C. While actors of the high literary drama always wore maske, those 

of the mimus were the first to appear unmasked(H.Reich,Der mimus,527)(576). 
The biologs who represent individual types,e.g. am unfaithful wife,an imbec* 
ile husband,a physician,etc. vs the ethologs who impersonate some feature 

in the mores of the time and satirize it,e.g. faith in miracles,fondness for 
drink or gambling,etc. Socrates was an etholog who spent irony and humour 

on the ways of the Athenians of his time(Reich,360). Aristophanes and Rabel- 
ais were also ethologs,Erasmus was an inferior one(578). In our day the comi 
comic papers attempt the task of the etholog. They try to satirize manners 
and men. The etholog is apt to overlook his best subjects. He cannot himself 
escape from his own times enough to recognize them. He never satirizes the 
reigning features(579). Dickens was a biolog. His novels contain very litt- 
le evidence of the manners and customs of his time,and what they do contain 
is forced and untrue(580). The role of the fool---that of the badin in 
France,the gracioso in Spain,arlequino in Italy,Hanswurst in Germany,---be- 
comes fixed like the buffoon(maccus) in the classical comedy(594). The 
commedia dell'arte was the continuation or revivial of the mimus(600). 


Ch.18: Renounce what 4 you want; do what you do not want to do; pursue waht 
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is repugnant; in short,invert the relations of pain and pleasure. It is not 
to be denied ‘that sucha gymnastic has value in education(607). Asceticism in 
higher civilization is a survival of the life philosophy of an earlier stage 
in which the pain of men was believed to be pleasant to the superior powers 
The same sentiment revives now in times of calamity,when the wrath of God is 
apprehended(609). A stricter observance than the current custom is ascetic,b 
but it may become the custom and set the limit. Then it is only temperance. 
Asceticism easily degenerates into a mania,a parctical negation of the inst- 
inct of self-preservation. Acts are regarded as meritorious in proportion 

as they are painful(611). Ascetic morality had its first impulse in the not- 
ion of the antagonism between soul and body: the body was regarded as a 

base constraint from which the soul would need to be purified(E.Rohde, Psyche 
2nd ed.,11,101). The notion of the pure soul imprisoned in a material sensua 
body,and stained by the base appetites of the latter,was current amongst the 
Greeks for 5 centuries before Christ{612). In the tragedies we find the 
mention of the scetic notion of virginity (Euripides ,Hippolytus, 13009; Trojan 
Women, 38,975). In the Elektra(250-70) the heroine lays great stress on the 
fact that her(613) husband has hever taken conjugal rights(614). The antäg- 
onism of flesh and spirit is expressed in Galat. v.16,and the evil of the 
flesh,Romans vii.18,25 and Eph.v.29. Yet ascetics are denounced in 1 Tim.iv. 
3. In 1 Tim.iii.2 and Titus i.6 it is expressly stated that a priest or 
bishop is to be the husband of one wife. In 1 Cor.vii the doctrine is that 
renunciation of marriage is best. In Revelation xiv.4 the concept of virgin- 
ity is formulated(616). 


Ch.20: That honesty is the best policy is current doctrine,but not establish 
-ed practice now. It is pars:of a virtue policy, but whether it is a success 
policy is not a closed question(639). The wily and clever hero is a very POM 
-lar character in the great epics: Krishna in the Mahabharata(640),Ulysses, 
Hagen in the Nibelungen(641). The historical period in which the success 
policy was pursued most openly and unreservedly was the Italian Renaissance 
(643). The antagonism between a virtue policy and a success policy is a cons 
-tant ethical problem(653)[ The entire chapter an aecéount of the I alian 
Renaissance beased on Burckhardt and Symonds | 
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James Morier,The Adventures of HAJJT BABA of Ispahan 
Edited by C. W. Stewart(The World's Classics) 
Introduction: A contemporary reviewer could describe Morier as "among the 
most skilful of our diplomatists,the most instructive of our travellers,:1 
and the most amusing of our novelists." At the beginning of the 19th cent- 
ury Persia aroused much interest among European powers(v). Both Britain 
and France sent representatives to compete for the Shah's favour,and the 
vacillations pf Persian foreign policy,in correspondence with events in 
Europe,kept the rival ambassadors busily employed. After two years' serv- 
ice in Persia with the Mission,which was conducted by Sir Harford Jones, 
Morier returned to England in company with a Persian envoy,Mirza Abul 
Hugaan({the Mirza Firouz in the novel),and his suite(vi). Educated Pers- 
ians,when Hajji Baba was translated into their language,insisted that the 
Persian book was the original,and the English version a translation(viii). 
When the novel appeared in 1824,gooû judges of fiction,among them Sir 
Walter Scott,immediately recognized it as a fine pice of picaresque liter- 
ature,worhty to be compared with Gil Blas(x). In the characterisation of 
the hero Morier even surpassed Lesage: Hajji Baba's personality develops 
more consistently amid the buffetings of fortune(xi). 


Introductory Epistle to the Rev. Dr Fundgruben,Chaplain to the Swedish 
Embassy at the Ottoman Porte: We were both agreed,that...the Arabian Nif 
Nights' Entertainments give the truest picture of the Orientals,and that 
for the best of all reasons,because it is the work of one of their own 
community. "But," said you,"...still few would be likely to understand 
them thoroughly who have not had frequent opportunities of associating 
with its inhabitants....here in the history of the three Calendars,I see 
that Amina,having requested the porter...to follow her with his basket, 
stopped at a closed door,and having rapped,a Christian with a long white 
beard opened,into whose hands she put some money without saying a single 
word. But the Christian...went in again,and a little while after returned, 
bringing a large pitcher full of excellent wine....Although we who,lived 
in Turkey might know that wine was...prohibited to be soled openly,and 
that if it was to be found it would be in the house of a Christian,many 
of whom disposed of it in a mysterious manner to the Mohammedans,yet that 
circumstance would not immediately occur to the mere European reader,who 
perhaps would expect something to be forthcoming in the future narrative, 
from what is in fact a trait of common life"(2). I then suggested...a conn 
-ected narrative,upon the plan of that excellent picture of European life, 
Gil Blas(3). 


Ch.i: My father,Kerbelai Hassan,was one of the most celebrated barbers of 
Istahen....His wife brought him no offspring...Aféer 2e years' industry,he 
found he could afford a second wife to his harem....I,to please my mother, 
who spoilt me,was called Hajj? or the pilgrim,a name which has stuck to 

me through life,and procüred for me a great deal of unmerited respect} 
because,in fact,that honoured title(15) is seldom conferred on any but 
those who have made the great pilgrimage to the tomb of the blessed Proph- 
et of Mecca....When not in the school I attended the shop,where I learnt 
the rudiments of my profession,and when there was a press of customers,was 
permitted to practise upon the heads of muleteers and camel-drivers,who 
indeed sometimes paid dear for my first essays....Besides shaving the head 
cleaning the ears.and trimming the beard,I became famous for my skill in 4 
the offices of the bath....I had an art peculiar to myself of making the 
joints to crack,and my slaps echo(16).[The Mussulmans are divided into 2 
inimical sects: Suni and Sh + The Turks are of the former,and the Pers- 
ians of the latter nr a 17)3 
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Ch.2: Osman Agafa Turk ],my master,was a good Mussulman,very strict in his | 
devotions,and never failed to pull off his stockings,even in the coldest 
morning,&o wabhhhis feet,in order that his ablutions might be perfect; 
and,withal,he was a great hater of the sect of Ali,a feeling he stretly 
kept to himself,as long as he was in Persia....He smfked constantly, ate 
much,and secretly @rank wine,although he denounced eternal perdition to 
those who openly indulged in it....He had taken the precaution to sew into 
the cotton wadding of his heavy turban fifty ducats,a circumstance knwon 
only to him and me(18)...Our fellow travellers.notwithstanding their mart- 
ial equipment,app-eared to be very peaceably disposed persons(19). I was 
delighted with the novelty of the scene,and could not help galloping and 
cyrvetting my horse to the annoyance of my master,who...bid me keep in 
mind thet the beast would not last the journey if I wore it out by unreas- 
onable feats of horsemanship.....After the fatigue of sitting his mule was 
at an end,I practised many of the arts which I had acquired at the bath 

to do away the stiffness of his limbs,by kneading his body all over,and 
rubbing him with my hands....The chao sh fan officer who serves as the 
escort and guardian of the pilgrimsyenjoyed a great reputation for courage 
which he had acquired for having cut off a Turcoman's head whom he he had 
once found dead on the road. His appearance was most formidable...he seem- 
ed to bid defiance to danger(20)....Although we were all agreed that the 
Turcomans were a desperate enemy,yet we managed to console ourselves by 
the hope that nothing could withstand our numbers and appearance,and by 
repeatedly exclaiming,"In the name of God,whose dogs are they,that they 
should think of attacking us?"....My master above the rest,with his teeth 
actually chattering from apprehension,boasted of what he would do,in case 
we were attacked(21). But Osman Aga's prisgipal hope of security...was in 
the circumstance of his being a follower of Omar; and,by way of proolaininy 
it,he wound a piece of green muslin round his cap(The Turcomans,as well 

as the Turks,their descendants,are of the Suni persuasion: with them green 
is a sacred colourj,and gave himself out as an emir,or a descendant of the 
Prophet,to whom he was no more allied than to the mule upon which he 
rode(22)....The chavish,who had outlived many a similar fray,fled in the 
very first encounter,and we neither saw nor heard any more of him...My 
master tried to soften the Turcoman by invoking OMar,and cursing Ali; but 
the barbarian was inexorable: he only left him in.possession of his turb- 
an,out of consideration to its colour,but in other respects he completely 
stripped him,...clothing himself with my master's comfortable clAigk and 
yrousers before his face(23). 


Che33 The chief wife,or the Banou, was seized with a strong desire to po- 
ssess my master's green shawl. His padded tiara was longed for by another 
wife,who said that it would just do to stuff the pack-daddle which had 
galled her camel's back,and it was taken fremhhis head and thrown,among 
other lumber,into @ieornercpf the tent(25).,..Every fellow who had a head 
to scratch immediately found out that he wanted hsaving,and my reputation 
soon reashed the ears of the chief....He who had been accustomed to have 
his hair clipped,perhaps,with the same instrument that sheared his sheep, 
and who knew of no greater luxury than that of being mutilated by some 
country barber,felt himself in paradise under my hand...He swore that he 
never would accept of(26) any ransom for me,be it what it might(27). 


Ch.4: Tne Banou soon discovered that she wanted to be bled....Bhe was not 
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a person to excite sensations of a tender nature in a novice like me...she 
was of an unwieldy size(so different from the slim forms that we are 
taught to prize in Persia)(28) I observed that the blood must not be all- 
owed to flow upon the ground,but be collected in a vessel. The scanty stoc 
stock of a urcoman could ill afford to sacrifice any utensil by applying 
it to a service which would defile it for ever...The Banou betought hers- 
elf og the cap of my master(29)....By way of recompense,she sent me a 

dish made with her own hands,consisting of a lamb roasted whole,stuffed 
with rice and raisins,accompanied by a bowl of sour milk with salt in it. 
...I began to argue with muself. ‘Had it not been for my ingenuity,” said I 
"the money was lost for ever...ot was his fate to lose,and mine to re- 
cover it."...Meanwhile,I made an attempt to convey to him half of the 
roasted lamb through the means of a shepherd's boy who was going into the 
mountains,and who promised not to eat any of it byside. Although I doubted 
his word,yet,after my deliberation about the ducats,my conscience wanted 
some quietus: "I cannot do less," said I,"than make my fellow sufferer in 
adversity a partaker of my prosperity." But alas! the boy had scarcely 
crossed the deep ravine that borderd the encampment ere I could perceive h 
him(39 arrying the meat to his mouth(31). 


Ch. 5: [Th Turcomans invaded Ispahan with Hajj as a guide]. My companions 
soon took possession of all the gold and silver that was to be found; but 
their first object was to secure some two or three of the richest merchantg 
whose ransom might be a further source of wealth to them(36)....Immediate- 
ly I recognized a voice that could belong to no one by my own father. By 

a gleam from a lantern,I discovered his well-known face....My life was in 
dabger if I appeared to flinch,so I continued to struggle with him,and, 
pretending to beat him,I administered my blows to a mule's pack-saddle that 
was close to where he lay(37). 


Ch.6: Aslan then called us togehter,and every man was obliged to produce 
what he had stolen...I produced the heaviest bag of tomauns that had yet 
been given in,which secured to me the applause of the whole company....To 
my great mortification they gave me not a single dfnar. In vain I entreat- 
ed(41). 


Ch.7:{ The Prince of Poets Asker's story] There was no subject that I did 
not attempt....I never Heard the nore of a nightingale,but I made it pour 
out its loves to the r@se(43)....The Shah was pleased to confer upon me the 
highest honour which a poet can receive; namely,causing my mouth to be fil 
-led with gold coin in the presence of the whole court,at the great aud- 
ience(44)...I compared his majesty's teeth to pearls,and the toothtick to 
the pearl-diver; his gums to a coral-bank,near which pearls are frequently 
found; and the long beard and mustachios that encircled the mouth to the 
undulations @f the ocean(45). 


Ch.8: "Sons of dogs," said the prince to his servants,"where is the money 
you stole from this man?" "We took nothing." "We shall soon see that. Call 
the ferashes,and let them beat({51) the rogues on the soles of their feet 
till they produce the 50 ducats." After receiving a few blows,they...produ 
-ced the money. It was forthwith carried to the prince,who deliberately 
counted it over,and,putting it under the cushion upon which he was reclin- 
ing,released the culprits,and said in a loud voice to me,"You are dismisse 
~ede" I stood with my mouth open,hoping to see the money handed over to me 
when his master of the ceremonies took me by the shoulders and pushed me 
awaye 
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I exclaimed,"And my money,where is it?" "What does he say?" said the 
prince: "give him the shoe if he speaks again." The master of the cerem- 
onies,taking off his high green slipper,struck me over the mouth with 

the heel of it,shod with iron,saying,"Do you speak to a king's son thus?" 
eeoMy muleteer,who appeared not in the least surprised at what had happ- 
ened,said,"...You might as well expect a mule to give up a mouthful of 
fresh grass,when once it has got it within his mouth,as a prince to give 
up money that has once been in his hands"(52) 


Ch.93 [Hajjî becomes a saka or water-carrier] The muleteer a@@ised me: 
"The number of pilgrims who come to Meshed to perform their devotions at 
the tomb of the Imam is great,and,charity being one of the principal inst- 
ruments which they use for the salavation of their souls,they give freely 
to those who promise them the best reward...Always offer it gratis; but 

be sure you get money in hand before you pour out..."(53)...The water 
which I had a moment before drawn from a filthy reservoir,I extolled as 
having flowed from a spring created by Ali in person(54). 


n. 10: I determined to become an itinerant vendor of smoke....I bought 
pipes of various sizes,an iron pot for fire,a pair of iron pincers,a cop- 
per jug for water...My tobacco was ofivarious sortse...[t is true that I we 
was not very scrupulous about giving it pure; for with a very(56) small 
quantity of the genuine leaf I managed to make a large store,with the 
assistance of diffrerent sorts of dungs. I had a great tact in discover- 
ing amongst my customers the real connoisseur,and to him I gave it almost 
genuine. My whole profits,in fact,depended upon my discrimination of 
characters. To those of the middling ranks,I gave it half-mixed; to the 
lower sort, three-quarters; and to the lowest,almost without any tobacco 

at all. Whenever I thought I could perceive a wry face,I immddiately... 
showed specimens of the good,descanted on its superior qualities,and gave 
the history of the very gradener who had reared it,and pledged myself to 
point out the very spot in his grounds where it grew(57)....Dervish Sefer: 
"Why do you not turn dervish,like us? We hold men's beards as cheap as 
dirt; and although our existence is precarious,yet it is one of great 
variety,as well as of great idleness. We look upon mankind as fair game--- 
we live upon their weakness and credulity....By impudence I have been a 
prophet, by impudence I have wrought miracles,by impudence I have restored 
the dying to health"(58). 


Ch.11: Dervish Sefer: "I immediately went to a mirza or scribe,and requ- 


ested of him to write a love-letter for me,with as much red ink in it as 
possible...At the very outset it informed my mistress that I was dead,and 
that wy death was owing to the fire of her eyes,that had made roast meat 
of my heart. Notwithstanding this assertion,I ventured at the end to say 
that as I had never yet seen her,li hoped that she would contrive to grant 
me an interview(60)....The liver of an ape is sure to bring back the love 
of a desired object to the person who may possess it(62)...The ladies of 
the king's seraglio were his principal customers. Their most urgent dem- 
and was some powerful charm to ensure the attention of the king(63). The 


Dervish Bideen had shut himself in a small hut. 
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of us portals for possessing the society of so wonderful a man,had so 
inflated him with celestial food,that,leaving no room for his soul,if 
had been completely blown out of his body,and carried away into the 

fifth heaven by a strong north-east wind,which was blowing at the time. 
The wind,which lasts for 120 days during the summer months,and without 
which(64) the inhabitants would almost die with heat,I endeavoured to 
make them believe was a miracle performed by the dervish in their favour, 
as a parting legacy to them and their descendants for ever....l made a 
considerable sum by selling the combings of my deceased friend's beard, 
and the cuttings of his nails...they were chiefly collected from my own 
person. When I had sold of these relics enough to make sveral respectable 
beards,and a proportionate quantity of nails,I felt that if I persisted 
in the traffic,notwithstanding the inordinate erddithity of the Affghans,I 
might be discovred for a cheat. ."(65). The second Dervish's stroy: "... 
The doctor and I soon came to blows, He so effectually fastened upon my 
hair,and I upon his beard,that we plucked out whole handfuls from each 
other: we bit and spat,and fought with sue fury,heedless of the sick 
mMane.eeeBefore he left the room,the doctor stooped down,and collecting as 
many of the hairs of his beard,which I had plucked from him,as he could 
find,to which he cunningly added some of my own hair,he brandished them 
in my face,saying,'We shall see on whose side the laugh will be when you 
are brought before the Cadi tomorrow; for beards are worth a ducat per 
hair...,and I doubt,with all your talismans,whether you can buy these that 
I hold in my hand*{A beard is held so sacred in the East,that every hair 
which grows upon a Mohammedan's chin is protected from molestattion by a 
heavy fine].(69)...." The third dervish's stroy: "Story-telling is my 
profession....My auditors Reard my stories,and then walked away without 
leaving me any reward for my pains. Little by little I acquired experience 
eeel made a pause when the catastrophe drew near,and then,looking around 
me,said,'All ye that are present,if you will be liberal towards me,I will 
tell you(70)what follows;'...For instance,in the story of the Princeof 
Khatai and the Princess of Samarcand,when the Ogre Hezar Mun seizes the 
prince,and is about to devour him; when ke is supended in the ogre's 
mouth, between his upper and lower jaw; when the princess,all dishevelled 
and forlorn,is on her knees praying that he may be spared;...then I stop, 
and say,'Now,my noble hearers,open your purses,and you shall hear in how 
miraculous a manner the Prince of Khatai cut the ogre's head off!'..."(71) 


Ch.123 Owing to my intimacy with the dervishes,who smoked away all my 
profits,I was obliged to adulterate the tobacco of my other customers con 
-siderably more than usual...An old woman i.: rags...stopped me...She was 
closely veiled,and scarcely uttered a word beyond her want. I filled her 
pne of my worst mixture...and at her spitting,coughing,and exclamations, 
half a dozen stoutifellows...immediaseky came up,seized me,and threw me on 
my back....My feet were instantly inserted into the dreaded noose,and the 

add fellows fell upon them so thick.that I soon saw the imagesof ten thousand 

S ~Motesibs, intermixed with ten thousand old women,dancing before my eyes... 
My friends the three dervishes stood there stirring neither limb nor 
muscle for me(72)...No one seemed to pity me. My pipes,my jug,and every- 
thing that I possessed,had been taken from me(73). 


Ch.13: Dervish Sefer: "The festival of the Ramazan is now close at hand, 
when I should have been more closely watched than ever by them; and as I 
cannot and will not fast...,I have thought it better to make a journey d 
during 
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that time,for the sake of ÿhe indulgence which is permitted to travel- 
lers."@75)....The barber and the farrier were the only two supposed to 
possess any medical tal@nÿs; the one skilled in bleedingydrawing teeth,a 
and setting a limb; the other,from-his knowledge in the diseses of hors- 
es,being often consulted in human ailments(76). 


Ch.14: The courier groped up,from the deep folds of his riding trousers, 

a pocket handkerchief,in which were wrapped several lumps of cold boiled 
rice,and 3 or 4 flaps of bread,which he spread before us,and then added 
some sour curds,which he poured from a small bag that hund at his saddle- 
bow. From the same trousers,...he drew half a dozen raw Onioas;whinh he 
added to the feast; ...very soon we were reduced to the melancholy @essert 
of sucking our fingers(81). 


Ch.16: naking my way through the crowd I was stopped by a violent quarrel 
between three men...To my dismay I discovered the courier,whom I had 
deceived,seconded by a peasant,attacking the horsedealer,whom they had 
just pulled off the horse,which I had sold him. "®hat is my horse," said 
the peasant. "That is my saddle," said the courier. "They are mine," 
exclaimed the horse-dealer(88). 


Ch.17: The dalalf or broker of second-hand clothes] began by assuring 

me of his honesty,that he was not like other dalals,who asked a hundred 
and then took fifty,and that when he said a thing,I might depend on hts 
veracity....I answered,that it was out of the question dealing with him 
upon such high terms,but that if he would give them to me for 5 tomauns 

I would be a purchaser. This he rejected with disdain,upon which I stipp- 
ed,andreturned him his property. When he had collected this things again, 
and apparently when all dealings between us were at an end,he said,"I feel 
a friendship for you,and I will do for you,what I would not do for my 
brother..."(91). Arranging my curls to twist up behind the ear,and pull- 
ing my moustaches up towards my eyes(93). 


Ch.18: I perceived a crowd surrounding the gate,and I was soon informed 
that the poet had just arrived,and had gone through the ceremony of mak— 
ing his entrance over the roof instead of through the door} for such is 
the custom when a man who has been though dead returns home alive(93). 
-He was recommended by the poet to Mirza Ahmak,the king's Haktm Bashi 

r chief physician) Within the room were several persons who came to 
pay their court to the doctor(for every man who is an efficer of the 
court has his levee),and from remarking them,I learnt how necessary it 
was,in order to advance in lifeyto make much of everything,even the dog 
or the cat,if they came my way,of him who can have access to the ear of 
men in powereseeel was calculating how long it would take me to go 
through a course of cringing and flattery te be entitled to the same 
sorts of attention myself,when I perceived...that that the business ef 
the day had commenced(96). 


Ch.193 I bowed repeatedly as he spoke,and kept my hands respectfully be- 
fore me,covered with the border of my sleeve,whilst I took care that my 
feet were also completely hid...."Hajg}, you must know that an ambassador 
from the Franks is lately arrived at this court,in wgose suite is a doc- 
tor. This infidel has already acquired considerable reputation here...He 
has arrived with a chest full of medicines,of which we do not even know 
the names....He makes no distinction between hot and cold ciseases,and 
hot and cold remedies,as Galenus and Avicenna have ordained,but gives 
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mercury by way of a cooling medicine; stabs the belly with a sharp(97) 
iustrument for wind in the stomach; and,what is worse than all,pretends 
to do away with the small-pox altogether, by infusing into our nature a 
certain extract of cow...eNow this will never do,Hajji. The small-pox 
has always been a comfortable source of revenue to me; I cannot afford 

to lose it....The grand vizier wes taken ill,two days ago,...after having 
eaten more than his usual quantity of raw lettuce and cucumber,steeped 
in vinegar and sugar...The Frank amabassador...immediately sent his doct- 
or to him...eTue grand vizier has received such relief that he can talk 
of nothing else; he says,'that he felt the pill drawing the damp from the 
very tips his fingers'(98)....His majesty...requested me to explain the 
reason why such great effects should proceed from so small a cause.... 
you must i sediately become acquainted with him...but as I wish to pro- 
cure a specimen of the very medecine which he administered to the grand 
vizier,being obliged to give an account of it tomorrow to the Shah,you 
must begin your services to me by eating much of lettuce and pauwictern- 
ber,cnd of making yourself as sick to the full as his highness the viz- 
er(9)....Their manners and customs are totally different to ours...In- 
stead of shaving their heads and letting their beards grow,as we do,they 
do the very contrary....then they sit on little platforms,whilst we 

squat on the ground; they take up their food with claws made of iron, 
whilst we use our fingers; they wear tight clothes,we loose ones; they 
write from left to right,we from right to left....but most certain it 
is,that they are the most flithy people on the earth;..they eat all sorts 
of animals,from a pi: to a tortoise...and perform all thr brute funct- 
ions of their nature,without ever thinking it necessary to go to the hot 
bath,or even rubbing themselves with sand after them....liowever,I must 
warn you of one thing,which is,that if they happen to admire anything 
that you possess,you must not say to them,as you would to one of us,'It i 
is a present to you,it is your property,' lest they should take you at 
your word and keep it..." "...If such is the case," said I,"do not you 
think that the Frank doctor will find me out with a lie in my mouth} 
pretending to be sick when I am well...?" "No,no," said the Mirza; "you 
are to be sick,really(100) sick,you know,and then it will be no lie..." 
(101). 


Ch.20: I recollected that a stomach-ache was .ot a marketable commodity 


which might be purchased at a moment's notice; for although lettuce and 
cucumber might disagree with an old grand vizier,yet it was a hundred 

to one but they would find an easy digestion in a young person like me 
(101)....His clothes were fitted so tight to his body...that it was ev- 
ident cloth was a scarce and dear commodity in his country. The lower 
part of his dress was particularly improper,and he kept his bots on 

in his room,without any consideration for the carpet he was treading 
upon(102)....1 then told him that the king himself,having heard of the 
wonderful effects of his medicine upon the person of his grand vizier, 
had ordered his historian to insert the circumstance in the annals of 

the empire....that the king's favourite Georgian slave was,in fatt,at 
this moment in great pain---that I had been deputed by th chief eunuch 
to procure medicine similar to that which the first minister had taken... 
He said that it was not his custom to administer medicine to his pateints 
without first seeing them....I answered...that as to seeing the face of 
the Georgian slave,that was totally out of the question,for no man 


ever was allowed that liberty in Persia,excepting her husband...The Frank 
ever 
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replied,"In order to hudge of my patient's ¢ase I must not only feel the 
pulse,but see the tongue also." "Looking at the tongue is totally new in 
Persia,"said I; "and I am sure you could never be indulged with such a 
sight without a special order from the king himself; a eunuch would ra- 
ther cut out his own tongue first"(103)....I appeared before Mirza Ahmak 
with a face made up for the occasion....At every word I pretended to re- 
ceive a violent twitch....Prete.iding to be bent double,I made the most 
horrible grimaces,and uttered deep groans...l made indications of an int- 
ention to swaliow the object of his searech,unless he catually gave me some 
-thing in hand....I shouid very probably have coatinued tie deceit a 
little longer,and have endeavoured to extract another piece from him; but 
when I saw him preparing a dose of his own mixture to ease my pain,I 
tnought it high time to finish(104)....I gave up my prize....He looked 

at it with intense eagerness,a.id turned it over and over on his palm,with- 
out appearing one whit more advanced ia his nowledge than before....I 
told him that the Frank doctor had made no secret in saying that it was 
composed of jivch,or mercury. "Mercury,indeed! just as if I did not know 
that....Whoever heard of mercury as medicine? Mercury is cold,and lettuce 
and cucumber are cold also. You would not apply ice to dissolve ice. The 
ass does not know the first rudiments of his profescion..."(105) 


Ch.223 fRecounting the royal favoursjwith a smile of self-complacency, 
Mrza Ahmak pulled up his moustaches,and stroked his beard. "Inshallah! 

may it please God," I continued tosay,"that I also may share in the glory 
of your reputation; but I am like a dog,I am nothing,I am not even like 
the p ece of clay,which was scented by the company of the rose." ...At 
this moment entered the Shah's runnins footman,bearin in his hands a 
silver tray,upon which were placed the two partridges(111) that his majes- 
ty had presented to the doctor....He then was called upoa to make the 
bearer a present. He sent first five piastres,which the ervant returned 
with great indignation...At length in despair he sent five tomauns...This 
disagreeable circumstance dissipated all the pleasure which such a present 
had produced,and the Hakfm,i . his rage,permitted himself to use such ex- 
pressions,which,if reported to the king,would have brough him into consid- 
erable trouble. "A present,indeed! I wish such presents were in the other 
world! 'Tis thus we pay the wages of the king's servants---a set of rapac- 
ious rascals....We must pay them handso:ely,or else whenever it happens 
that I get the bastinado on the soles of my feet,which come it will,they, 
who perform the operation,will show me no mercy. Let me not forget what 
Saadi says,that you can no more depend upon the firendsnip of a king than 
you can upon the voice of a child; because the former chauges o: the 
slightest suspicion,the latter in the course of a night"(112). 


Ch.23: I discovered a female...employed i. assorting and spreading out 
tobacco-leaves. Her blue veil was hegligently thrown over her head,and as 
she stooped,the two long tresses which flowed from her forehead hung down 
in so tantalizing a manner as nearly to screen all her face,but still 
left so much of it vimible,that it created an i.itense desire in me to 

see the remainder. Everything that I saw in her announced beauty.....She 
had managed her veil with so much art,that there was room "an certain 


dark and sparkling eye to look at me,and enjoy my agitation.él.'It is no 
crime to love: your eyes have made roast meat of my üeart..."(114)...Her 
eyebrows were finely arched,and nature had brough them together just over 
her nose,in so strong a line,that there was no need of art to join them 
together...in the centre of her chin was a dimple which she kept carefull) 
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marked with a blue puacture....The sight of her explained to me many thing 
wich Ï had read in our poets,of cypress forms,tender fawns,and sugar-eat- 
ing parrots(115). 


Ch.243; The fair Zeehab's story: "Everybody rails at me...my liver is be- 
come water...Why should I be called a child of the devil? I am a Curd.... 
The doctor,...a man of low family,had,by orders of the king,married one 

of his majesty's siaves,who,from some miscondust,had been expelled the har 
-em. She brought to the doctor no other dowry than an ili-temper,amd a 
great share of pride....she nolds her present husband as cheap as the dust 
under her feet,and keeps him in a most pitiful state of subjection....There 
is no slave in her harem who does not excite her suspicion. The doctor is 
subjeét:te thecfratasies of human nature(118),and I am the peculiar obj- 
ect of his attentions"(119). 


Ch.253 The sister of the doctor's wife died. The doctor's wife tood all 
her women with her,in order to increase the clamour of lamentation which 
was always made on such occasions; they rent the air with every proper 
exclamation,until they were all hoarse; she tore her clothes,an etiquette 
which she performed with great care,considering that she wore a favourite 
jacket,permitting only one or two seams of it to be ripped open(122).... 
I found myself in the very centre of the harem. An involuntary tremor 
seized me,when I reflected that I was in a place into which no man with 
impunity is permitted to enter(123)....In a corner were seen several bott- 
les of Shiraz wine..."So," said I to myself," the Prophet is not much heed 
-ed in this house...Our doctor,who call himself a staunch Mussulman,I see 
makes up for his large potations of cold water and sherbet abroad,by his 
good stock of wine at some."...Nothing could be more delicious than the 
meal which she had prepared: t ere was a dish of rice..,and near it a 
plate of roast meat,cut into small bits,wrapped up in a large flap'of 
bread(124); then a beautiful Ispahan melon,in long slices; some pears and 
apricots; an omelette warmed frem a preceding meal; cheese,onions,leeks; 

a basin of sour curds,and two different sorts of sherbets...and a basin 
full of new honey. 


Che26: Zeenab's father's uncle had seen much of the Persians,and nothing 
could induce him to put any faith is the promises and fair words of the 
Prince. "You do not know the Persians(159)...Lying is their great, their 
national vice. Do not you remark that they confirm every word by an oath? 


-What is the use ef oaths to men who speak the truth?"(140)....The doctor 


appeared quite deli hted to fi d Zeenab alone....He perceived the remains 
of the breakfast...He was asking some questions co cerning what he saw,when 
in came the khanum herself,followed by her women(141)...."Peace be unto 
yel" said she,with mock respect,"...I hope that the health of both your 
exce lencies is good....I have arrived too soon,I fear...And breakfast 
too--and in my room....A doctor too,...with that mo .key's face,with that 
goat's beard,with that humped back,to be playing the lover,the swain!...I 
spit on such a face. Who am I,then,that you prefer an unclean slave to 
me?..." The doctor was swearing abundance of oaths,and making ten thous- 
ands of exclamations,in proof of his inaiocence(142). 


Ch.27: The king had selected Mirza Ahmak as one of those to whom he intend 
-ed the honour of a visit; for the doctor had the repuration of being 
rich...The doctor,half elated with the greatness of the distinction,healf 
trembling at the ruin that awaited his finances,set to work to make all 
the necessary preparations(J45)....1f he exhibited too much wealth,he woul 
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would remain a mark for future exactions; and if ne made no display,his 
rivals in consequence would treat him with coutempt...."I have received 

a hint,that the king expects from me a considerable pah-endazfriægh stuffs 
spread for the king to walk upon]...The lord high treasurer insisted, that 

I ought to spread broad cloth from the entrance o` the street to where the 
king alights from his horse; that there he should tread upon cloth of gold, 
until he reached the entrance of the garden; and from thence,the whole 
length of the court to his seat,a carpet of Cashmerian shawls was to be ex- 
tended,each shawl increasing in value,until tie one upon the musnud,or 
carpet of state...'tis plain,that the lord high treasurer only says this, 
because he has cloth,brocades,and shawls to dispose of,which he wishes me 
to take off his hands(146)....We might strew flowers,which,you know,are 
cheap..." I exclaimed: lps gon act thus,the Shah,and your enemies,will 
devise means to strip you/naked\as/ as my hend....You miht spread chintz 
ia the street,velvet at the alightinas spot,brocade in the courtyard,and 
shawls in the room..."\ 147). 


Ch.28: The king's gardeners also came and ecked the premises with flowers... 
Then the cooks,a nunmerous and most despotic band,arrived with such accom- 
paniments of pots,pans,braziers,and boilers,that the doctor,out of all pat- 
ience,inquired of the head of the kitchen,"...whether it was intended that 
he should feed all the city,as well as the king." "Not quite all," was his 
answer; “but perhaps you will recollect the words of Saadi: "If from the 
peasant's tree,the king an apple craves,/Down with it root and branch,ex- 
claim his ready slaves;/And should he,in dainty mood,one single egg require, 
/Lo! thousand spitted birds revolve before the fire'"(148)...5esides the 
cooks,a body of confectioners established themselves in one of the apart- 
ments...; and they called for so many ingredients,that he doctor had near- 
ly expired when the list was presented to him. In addition to all these, 
arrived the king's pand of singers and musicians,accompanied by 20 Litis 
(jesters)...A body of tent-pitchers and carpet-spreaders...ofiicers of the 
stable...the king's shoe-bearer,the king's ewer and basin bearer,the carr- 
er of his cloak,the comptroller of the opium box,...a train of running 
footmen(149)....Five hundred would probably be called a moderate number.... 
After his majesty had been seated some little time,the master of ceremonies, 
accompanied by the master of the house,walking barefooted,appeared near the 
reservoir,the latter holding up breast nigh a silver salver,in which were 
spread one hundred tomauns of new coinage. X: The king answered: "...your 
face is whitened,your consequence has increased. Go,give praises to God, 
that the king has come to your house,and has accepted your present"(150)... 
Then his majesty,turning to his noble of nobles,exclaimed,''By the head of 
the Shah,Mirza Ahmak is a good man...more learned than Galen." "Yes,yes,'" 
answered the noble of nobles; "...whose dog was Galen? This also comes from 
the happy star of the King of Kings...As for the Moscovites,they are not 
Europeans---they are less than the dogs of Europe." "Hal hal hal you say 
trpe," answered the king,laughing(151). "...A Russian puts on a hat.a 

tight coat,and tight breeches,shaves his beard,and then calls himself a 
European. You might just as well tie the wings of a goese to your back and 
call yourself an angel. "Wonderful,wonderful,the Shah-inaShah speaks like an 
angel..."{The king asks the doctor for his views of the Europeans; the doc- 
tor said:]"...It appears to the meanest of your slaves,that there must be 

a great affinity between beasta and Europeans....Male and female beasts 
herd promiscuously together; so do the Europeans(152). The female beasts 

do not hide their faces; neither do the Europeans....Wife in those unclean 
countries must be a word without a meaning,since every man's wife is every 
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man's property." "Well said,doctor,! exclaimed the king; "'tis plain,then, 
that all are beasts but us....But we hear,doctor,that your Parardise has 
begun here on earth,and that you have got your houris already:---ha! how is 
that?...We shall see with our own eyes; a look from the king brings good 
luck. Go,give notice to your harem that the Shah will visit it; and it 
there be any one sick---any one whose desires are unaccomplished---any 
maiden who sighs for her lover,or any wife who wishes to get rid of her hus= 
band---let them come forward,let them look at the king,and good fortune 
will attend them." Upon this the poet sang his vers d'occasion(153)... "Go 
to him," said the king to the noble of nobles,"¢o,kiss him on the mouth, 
and,when that is done,fill it with sugar-candy. Every pleasure should att- 
end such a mouth,from whence such good things proceed." ...Tie noble of 
nobles,who was endowed with a large and bushy beard,approached the poet, 
acd inflicted a kiss upon his mouth,which also was protected by an appro- 
priate quantity of hair; and then from a plate of sugar-candy,which was 
handed to him,he took as many lumps as would quite fill jis jaws,and in- 
serted them therein with his fingers with ali due form. Though evidently 
distressed with his felicity,the poet did his utmost to appear at the summ- 
it of his happiness(154). 


i 
Che29: Tie dinner was then brought in trays,which,as a precaution against 
poison,had been sealed with the signet of the head steward before they left 
the kitchen,and were broken open by him again in the presence of the Shah. 
oe erice,in various shapes,smoked upon the board; first,the chilau,as white 
as snow; then the pilau,with a piece of boiled lamb,smothered in the rice; 
then another pilau,with a baked fowl in it; a fourth,coloured with saffron, 
mixed up with dried peas; and at length,the king of Persian dishes, the 
narinj pilau,make with slips of orauge-peel,spices of all sorts,almonds, 
and sugar...the ragouts,which consistéddof hash made of a fowl boiled to 
rags....a fowl stewed io rags,with a brown sauce of prunes...a cup full 

of the essence of meat,mixed with rags of lamb,almonds,prunes,and tamarinds, 
which was poured upon the top of chilau(155)...A lamb was served up hot 
from the spit,the tail of which,like marrow,was curled up over its back... 
The sherbets consisited of the common lemonade,made with superior art; of 
the sekenjebtn, or vinegar,sugar,and water,so mixed that the sour and the 
sweet were as equally balanced,as tne blessings and miseries of life...all 
highly cooled by lumps of floating ice....in the course of his eating the 
king ordered one of the pilaus,of which he had partaken,to be carried to 
Mirza Ahmak,his host,by a servant in waiting. As this is considered a mark 
of peculiar honour,the mirza was obliged to give a present in money to the 
bearer..eeHis majesty also sent one of the messes,of which he had freely 
partaken,to the(156) doctor's wife,who liberally rewarded the bearer. And 
in this manner he contrived to reward two persons,the persoa- who received 
the present,and the one who bore it. The princes then sat down,and when they 
they had eat their fill they rose,and the dishes were served up in another. 
room, where he noble of nobles,the court poet,the master of the horse... 
were seated....After this,the dinner was taken in succession to the differ- 
ent servants,until the dishes were cleared by the tent-pitchers and scull- 
ions(157). I overheard the women expressing envy at the good fortune which 
had fallen to the share of Zeenab. "I can't conceive what the Shah could 
have seen so attractive in her. After all,she has no beauty. Did you ever 
see so large a mouth? She has no saltlPersian idiom denoting the fascinat- 
ions of a brunette] in her complexion" (158). 


Che303 A pahendaz,composed of (159) embroidered silks,as soon as the royal 
footsteps has passed over,was snapped up by the eunuchs,who shared it as 
their perquisite(160). 
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Ch.31: So,this is being two kernels in one almond....The Shah came,looked, 
said tow words,and all was over, Hajji was forgotten in an instant,and Zee- 
nab took upon herself the airs of royalty....I met her mounted on a horse, 
finely caparisoned...and escorted by servants. I expected,that at the sight 
of me(162) she would have lifted up the flap of her veil; but no,she did 
not even move from her perpendicular on the saddle(163). A man fell from 
his horse...One was pouring water down his throat...; another was smoking 

a pipe up his nose in order to awaken him; and a third was kneading his body 
and limbs,to promote circulation....I felt his pulse with great solemnity, 
and as the surrounding uplifted faces seemed to solicit a decision,I decl- 
ared,with emphasis,that he had been struck by fate,and that life and death 
Were now wrestling with each other who Bheuld have him....Having seen him, 
the Frank doctor cried out,''Take blood i stantly!"...I said,"...What doct- 
rine is this? Do not you know that death is cold,and that blood is hot, 

and that the first principle of the art is to apply warm remedies to cold 
diseases?..." ( 1 64) e 


Ch.32: “What are the Russians?" said the chief executioner; "they are dust-- 
they are nothing---tse possession pf Georgia by the Russians is to Persia 
what a flea which has got into my shirt is to me..."(168). [My new master 
Namerd Khan! The features of his face were cast ii a deep mould,and shaded 
by black and thick eyebrows,as well as by a jet black beard and moustachios, 
e. He was an excellent horseman,and very dexterous at the spear exercise} 
and although there was everything in his appearaice to make one believe that 
he was a man of prowess,yet in fact he was a most arrant coward(169). 


Ch. 33: I was stationed at the gate to keep order....iu particular,no old 
woman was permitted to be seen,lest the Shah might cast a look upon her,and 
thus get a stroke of the evil eye. I found within myself an energy and a 
vigour in driving people about,that I never thought appertained to my char- 
acter; for I recollected well,when one of the mob(172),how entirely I abom- 
inated every man in office I made use of my stick so freely upon the beats 

if and backs of the crowd,that my brother executioners quite stared,and wond- 
/'ered what demon they had got amongst them(173). Beg Shir Ali: "Do not suppo- 
se that the salary which the Shah gives his servants is a matter of much 
consideration with them: no,the value of their places depends upon the range 
of extortion which circumstances may afford,and upon their ingenuity in 
taking advantage of it. As,for instance,take our chief: his salary is 1000 
tomauns per annum,which may or may not be regularly paid; that signifies 
little to him. He spends at least five or six times that sum...A rebel's 
eyes are to be put out; it depends upon what our chief receives,whether the 
punishment is done rudely with a dagger,or neatly with a penknife. He is 
sent on an expedition at the head of an army; wherever he goes presents are 
sent him from the towns and villages on his road to induce him not te quart- 
er his troops upon them; and he uses his discretion,according to the value 
of what he receives,in choosing his halting stations. Most of those in high 
pl£ices...make him annual gifts,in case the day of the Shah's displeasure 
should come,and then they would hope to be dealtcgently by him \with. (1755).. 
When I was called upon to lay the bastinade on some wretched culprit,many 

is the time that my compassion has been moved by a direct appeal to my pur- 
se; and then,instead of beating the sufferer's feet,I struck the felek upon 
which they rested....The principal secretary of state was ordered to receive 
the bastinade,and,by way of distiaction,a small carpet was spread for him to 
lie upons I and another were the operators,whilst two more held the felek. 
When we were taking the shawl and cap from his head,his girdle and outer 
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coat(which became out lawful perquisites),he whispered to us,low enough not 
to be heard by the Shah(for this was all done in his presence),*®...I'11l 
give you each ten tomauns if you will not strike me.*...Foru our own sakes, 
we were obliged to start fair,and we laid on until he roared sufficiently; 
and then,having ably made him increase his offer until he had bid up to any 
price we wished,we gradually ceased beating his feet,and only broke our 
sticks over the felek, Much ingenuity was displayed on both sides....His 
bidding was interwoven with bis gpvans....When it was over,we soon found 
that his generosity had diminished quite as raoidly as it had before incr- 
eased..."(176) I could dream of nothing but bastinadoing,and getting money, 
I went about all day flourishing a stick over my head,practising upon any 
abject that had the least resemblance to human feet,and to such perfection 
did I bring my hand,that I verily believe I could have hit each toe separate 
-ly,had I been so ordered(177). 


Ch.34: In short,I am somebody now; formerly I was one of the beaten.now I 
am one of the beaters. I should just do for an example of the active and 
passive participle,with which my 01d(177) master...used to puzzle me...Some 
poet once said "no melon is so bad but hath its rind,aid although a tyrant 
may pluck out a beard by the roots,yet still the chin is left upon which it 
grew''(178). May you shadow never be less! shir ali Beg: "This can never be! 
We have not travelled ali the way to eat your dirt. If you think we have 
brought our beards to market to be laughed at,you are mistaken...If you thi 
yourself a cat,we are the fathers of cats. Your beard must be a great deal 
longer,before you can expect to take us in" (182) 


Ch.36: I determined for the present to keep my hands pure,and to quench the 
flame of covetousness by the waters of prudence(190). 


Ch.38: The sage Locman once said: "If you are a tiger,be one altogether; for 
then the other beasts will know what to trust to: but if you wear a tiger's 
skin,and long ears are discovered to be concealed therein,they will then 
treat you even worse tha n if you walked about in your own true character,an 
undisguised ass" (220). 


Ch: 41 3 My chief continued his boastings to the last,and endeavoured to make 
every one believe that he had only to appear,and the enemy would instantly 
be seized with a panic(235)...As soon as he saw the extent of the danger[on- 
ly 2 Russian soldiers on the opposite bankl,his countenace cleared up..."Go, 
strike,kill!" he exclaimed...Immediately several men dashed into the river, 
with drawn swords...The Russian soldiers shot down two of the men,which caus 
-ed the remainder to retreat back to our commander...In vain he swore,entr- 
eated,pushed,and offered money for their heads: not one of his men would 
advance. At length,he said,with a most magnanimous shgut (236) ,"I myself 

will go; here make way! will nobody follow me?...Majjil my soul,my friend,.. 
go,go; I am sure you can cut their heads off." We are parleying in this 
manner,when a shot from one of the Russians hit the chief executioner's 
stirrup....Calling away his troops,and retreating himself at a quick pace,he 
exclaimed,"...Curse their fathers,mothers,their ancestry,and posterity!... 
See,see,what animals they cre! They will not run away...Theyawgeworse than 
brutes;---brutes have feeling---they have none, O Allah,Allah,if there was n 
no dying in this case,how the Persians would fight !"(237). 


Cho423 My chief gave me instructions concerning what I should say to the 
grand vizier touching the late expedition: "We cannot precisely say that we 
gained a victory, because,alas! we have no heads to show; but we were also 
hot defeated...(239). 
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The vizier then called to one of his mirzas or secretaries,"Here," said he, 
"you must make out a fatteh nameh(a proclamation of victory) ,which must ds 
immediately be sent into the different provinces,particularly to Khorassan, 
in order to overawe the rebel khans there; and let the account be suited to 
the dignity and character of our victorious monarch. We are in want of a 
victory just at present; but,recollect,a good,substantial,and bloody vict- 
ory." "how many strong were the enemy?" inquired the mirza,looking towards 
me. "Bisyar, bisyar,many,many," answered I,hesitating and embarrassed..."Put 
down fifty thousand," said the vizier coolly. "How many killed?" said the 
mirza,looking first at the vizier,then at me. "Write ten to fifteen thousand 
killed," answered the minister: "remember these letters have to travel a 
great distance. It is beneath the dignity of the Shah to kill less than his 
thousands and tens of thousands..."(240). The mirza said,reading from his 
paper: "I have written that the infidel dogs of Moscovites..."' "Well done," 
said the vizier. “If the thing be not exactly so,yet,by the good luck of 
the Shah,it will,and therefore it amounts to the same thing. Truth is an 
excellent thing when it suits one's purpose,but very inconvenient when 
otherwise" (241). 


Ch.43: I repeated to myself the lines of one of our poets,who,like me,had 
lost his mistress: "Is there but one pair of stag eyes,or one cypress waist, 
or one fuli-moon face ia the world,that I should so mourn over the loss of 
my cruel o1e?7..."(243), I saw Mirza Ahmak come out of the Shah's private 
apartment,l oking full of care,...his back more bent than usual...eHe took 
me on one side. "...this Cûrd has brought all sorts of ashes on my head.... 
The Shah has run clean mad. He talks of making a general massacre of all that 
is male,withia and without his harem, beginning with his viziers,and finish- 
ing by the eunuchs. He swears by his own head,that he will make me the first 
example if I do not find out the culprit." “What culprit? who? what?" said 
I. "Why,Zeenab."" answered he. "Oh! I understand. Ayel she you used to love 
so much. "I? I? heaven forbid! Do not say so for pity's sake,Hajji,for if 
such a suspicion were once hinted,the Shah would put his threat into immed- 
iate execution. Where did you ever hear that I loved Zeenab?(244)....' Look- 
ing up tenderly at me,the doctor said,"Ah,Hajji! you know how much I have 
always loved yous I took you into my house...---] placed you in a good situa 
-tion...--~allow that there is,or that t.ere ought to be such a thing in the 
world as gratitude---you have now an opportunity of exercising it:" then 
pausing for a while,and playing with the tip of my beard,he said,"Have you 
guessed what I wished to say? "Ne." "Well,then,in two words,own that you 

are the culprit ..."(245). What," said I to myself,"is it not enough that 

I have been the cause of her death,must I be her executioner too? must I be 
the grave-digser to my own child?..."(246). On the confines of the apart- 
ments allotted to the women in the Shah's palace stands a high octagonal 
tower....Lookiig up,we saw three figures,two men and a female....They seemed 
to drag their victim between them with much violence,whilst she(247) was 
seen in attitudes of supplication,on her kmees. When they were at the brink 
of the twoer her shrieks were audible....At length,one loud,shrill,and 
searching scream of the bitterest woe was heard(248). 


Che 443 He met with his old friend the story-teiling dervish] As I proceed- 
ed in my narrative,showing him how,step by step,I had advanced in station 
and dignity,it was amusing to see with what increased reverence he treated 
me. At length,when I came to my promotion to the rank of sub-lieutenant,I 
verily believe that he would have prostrated himself before me....But when 
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he heard the sequel of my story...; I perceived the low estimation to which 
I fell in his opinion(251). His not oue of those who “exposes his virtues 
on the palm of his hand,and hides his vices under his armpit''(255). 


Cho45: In Turkey,when a Mohamedan is beheaded,his head is placed under his 
arm,by way of an honourable distinction from the Christian or Jew,who, 

when a.similar mistfortune befalls them,have theirs inserted between their 
legs,as close to the seat of dishonour as possible(270}.2fhe art of a story- 
teller is to make his tale interminable,and still of interest to his audien- 
ce(279). 

Ch.46: It is being %n very ill luck to be invited to an entertainment to 

eat one's own ee a Mussulmans always recognize each other in 

the same manneryas I (ther htshed] have heard to be the case among a sect 
of the Franks,called Raramooshi[ Freemasons] , who EU a word,a look,or a touch, 
will discover one another even among thousands (283). 


6h. 48: Hy mother,who herself was a professional mourner...,had managed to 
collect such a band around her où this occasion,that no Khan...ever had so 
much mourning performed for him on his deatn-day as my father....I was seat- 
ed quietly in a corner,adding my sincere sobs to the artificial ones of the 
rest of the whole company, when a priest came up to me,and said,that of 
course it was necessary for me to tear my clothes (298)... My old schoolnastg, 
an eminent comforter,addressed me in the following words: "Yes,at length 
your father is dead. So be it. What harm is done? Is not death the end of 
all things?...Ought you to repine at what is a subject for joy? Instead of 
shaving men's heads,he is now seated between two houris,drinking milk and 
eating honey. Ought you to weep at that? No; rather weep that you are not 
there also. Bu why weep at all? Co sider the many motives for which,on the 
contrary,you have to rejoÿce, He might have been an unbeliever---but he was 
a true Mussulman. He wight have been a Turk---but he was a Persian, He 

might have been a Suni---but he was a Shiah., He might have been an unclean 
Christian---he was a lawful son of Islam He might have died accrused like 

a Jew---he has resigned his soul with the profession of the true faith in 
his mouth..."(299). 


Ch. 543 Hajjî is employed by the Mollah Nag@h a promoter of matrimony]I 
was requested to make a register of the mutisii ich I should insert 
their ages,appearance,tempers,and general qualifications as wives....I found 
them all three seated in a mean and wretched aprtment,smoking. Their veils 
were loosèly thrown over their heads,which,upon my appearance,by a habit 
common to all our owmen,they drew tight over their facesmerely keeping one 
eye free....Two of them imzediately unveiled,and discovered faces which had 
long bade adieu to their lilies and roses; and upon which,notwithstanding 
the help of the sumeh round the eyelids,the blue stars on the forehead and 
chin,and the rouge on the cheeks,I could,in broad characters(326),make out 

a long catalogue of wrinkles. The third lady carefully continued to keep 
herself veiled. I did not hesitate to make an exclamation of surprise,as 
soon as the two charmers had opened their battery of smiles upon me. "Prais 
to Allaht? said I,"Do not look too intensely upon me,for fear that I cons- 
ume, What eyes! what noses! what lips!...Bu why does this khanum"---(point- 
ing to the unveiled one)---"why does she hold me so long in suspense?..." 
e.e"Be it so," said the third woman; "the cat must come from under the blan- 
ket"; and,in a sort of pet,she drew off her veil,and,to my great astonish- 
ment,exhibited to my view the well-known features of the wife of the Shah's 
physician,my former master..."Yes," said she very composedly,"fate is a very 
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a wonderful thing. But you,you who killed my husband,how came you to be a 
mollah?" "Ig you husband dead,then,that you talk to me thus?...What have I 
to do with your husband's death? ..." "Why do you pretend ignorance," said 
she with her usual scream,"when you must know that...Zeenab's death led to 


r~the doctor having his beard plucked---,...that his disgrace brough on his 
sa) eath...'¥% "What ashes are you heaping upon my head,O khanum?...You might 
es we 


say,if your husband had died of a surfeit,that the labourer who 
had planted the rice was the cause of his death..." "I once enjoyed the 
favour of that rose in the paradise of sweets,the king of kings; that I 
was the first beauty in his harem,and the terror of all my rivals. But 
who, can withstand the decrees of destiny? A new woman arrived....When the 
hakim died,I endeavoured to revive the Shah's good feelings towards me; but 
the avenues to his ear were closed; and from one stage of misery to another 
I,who once could lead the vicegerent of Allah(328) by the beard,am reduced t 
to seek a husband in the highway." "Upon this she began to cry and Remoan 
her cruel fate...."You see that I am still handsome,and that the career of 
my youth is yet to run. Look at my eyes:---have they lost their brighthess? 
Admire my eyebrows. Where will you meet with a pair that are so completely 
thrown into one? Then see my waist,it is not a span round." I gazed on her 
minute perfections with all my eyes,as she desired; but,instead of youth 
aad beauty,I could make nothing better of her than an old fat and bloated 
hag...The other two ladies also endeavoured to persuade me that they were 
young and handsome..."Recoliect,"' said one,"that I am only 18." "D'ont for- 
get," said another,"that I am still a child." "Always keep in mind my two 
eyebrows that look like one," roared out the hakim's widow(329). 


Ch555: My first master Osman Aga's belief in predestination had rather 
increased than diminished by his misfortunes(331)4%.The khanum dreaded 

not being corpulent enough for her Turk(333)....As soon as the parties 

came in sight of each other,an unconcerned bystander would have been amused 
with their first galnces---he,the bridegroom,endeavouring to discover what h 
he was about to espouse---she,the bride,making play with her veil in such 

an artful manner as to induce his belief that it concealed celestial charms 
e.. ÂE soon as he was well satisfied that his charmer was not a Zuleikha, 

he called me to him,and said,"Hajji,I thought that youth,at least,she would 
have possessed...''(334). 


Che 592 I entreated him to prepare a large quantity of credulity,for what I 
had to say was so marvellous... (352). 


Cho692 A Chinese philosopher is said to have remarked,that if the operation 
of eating was confined to what takes please between the mouth and the palate, 
then nothing could be more pleasant,and one might eat for ever; but it is 
the stomach,the digestive organs,and,in fact,the rest of the body,which 
decide ultimately whether the said(399) eperation has been prejudicial er 
healthful. So it is in marriage. If it were confin d to what takes place 
between man and wife,nothing more simple; but then come the ties of relat- 
ionship and the interests of families,and they decide much upon its happi- 
ness or misery, 400). 


Ch.703 Great wisdom had the sage who declared that no man was ever pleased 
with the elevation of his fellow,except perhaps when he saw him dangling 
on a gibbet (404). 


Che743 Of the Franks---the Russians were those of whom we had the most 
knowledge in Persia,and I had also heard of the Ingliz and the Franciz. Whe) 
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When I reached Constantinople,I was surpised to hear that many more Frank 
nations existed besides the three above mentioned(418). Mirza Firouz said 
to mes "You are a man who can make play under another's beard,and suck the 
marrow out of an affair without touching its outside"(419). 


Ch.75: The ambassador was enjoined to...inquire...who was the infidel Boon- 
apoort,calling himself emperor of Rance(422)...and to bring positive intell 
-igence of who and what the Coompani was...m-~how connected with England--- 
whether an old woman....l immediately imparted my idea to the amabassader, 
who seemed so delighted,that he at once did me the honour to take all the 
merit of it to himself (423). 


Ch.773 Every question which the Shah put os tiene Firouz was received with 
a ready answer. Ignorance did not confound him,no difficulty stopped him . 
The words "nemi danum,I don't knew," ever a sin in the hearing of a king, 
were never known to pass his lips....Upon the subject of Europeans,to list- 
en to him,one could not but suppose he had been born and bred among them.... 
As none among our countrymen could contradict us,we were listened to as ora- 
cles,and we exemplified what the poet Al Miei has so justly remarked: "That 
in the country of the dumb the sound of one voice,be it even that of an 
ass,would be called harmony", The reception of the English Elchi(ambassad- 
or) was very brilliant...At different stations on the road,the throats of 
oxen had been cut before his horse's feet,in many places his path was strewr 
with sugar-candy (434). 


Hajji Baba In England 
Introduction: Reviewers lose sight of the work and write their own essays. 
Such being the case,to use Hajji'ts language,I(xiii) folded the arms of 141- 
eness over the breast of resignation. I received a letter sent from Tehran: 
" ...What for you write Hajji Baba,sir? King very angry,sir. I swear him you 
never write lies; but he say,yes---write....That very bad book,sir. All 
lies,sir(xiv)....Sheikh Abdul Russool...say you tell king's wife one bad 
woman,and king kill her. I very angry,sir...-eYou call me Mirza Firouz,I 
know very well,and say I talk great deal nonsense....I your old friemd,sir. 
God know,I your very good friend to you,sir. But now you must write other 
book,and praise Persian peoples very much....I not understand flatter peop- 
les,you know very well. I plain man,sir....English gentlemans tell me Mex- 
ico all silver and gold. You very rich man now,I hope. I like English flow- 
ers in my garden---great many; and king take all my china and glass. As you 
write so many things ‘bout Mirza Firouz,I think you send me some seeds and 
roots not bad; and because I defend you to the king,and swear so much, 
little china and glass for me very good"(xv). Touch but their vanity,and 
you attack their most vulnerable part(xvi)....I answered my friend's lett- 
er: "sso. I pray that your shadow may never be less...What for you not read 
that book before you write me such letter,sir? Sheikh Abdul Russool great; 
he eats dirt....To be sure all lies. Thousand and One Nights all lies. All 
Persian stepy-books lies...Yes,sir,you my very good friend. You lie and 
swear for me to shah,that very good; but one thing little bad. You say be- 
cause Mexico rich,I very rich. That not very clever,sir. If I say because 
shah very rich,you very rich,that stupid. I same as was; but you grand 
vizier now....l not understand flatter peoples; you know very well Iplain 
man...As you write such bad letter,and so much abuse,...I think you send 
me some silver and gold..."(xvii). Hajji's ms was full of inaccuracies.... 
The European names were perfect hieroglyphics. Who could discover Willoughb) 
in Yellebelli;....Foreign Office,in Fall in hafiz?{xviii). 
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Ch.1: I entered Ispahan as the shah's deputy....I almost instinctively av- 
oided the approaches to our shaving shop,that scene of my early days...I 
ceded the seat of honour to no one but the governor of the city himself,and 
even with him I never failed to go through all the restiveness of a man of 
consequence,who,in forcing another to the seat of honour,shows that he does 
not thereby relinquish some pretensions to it himself....I would occasional- 
ly say to myself: “Here are the beards of the inhabitants of two of the 
largest cities of Persia...placed in thy hand,that thou mayst pluck them at 
thy pleasure(2)...Let those poor devils now hide their faces under the arm- 
pit of humility4..." How delighted did I feél when I could say to a visitor, 
"sit", instead of "Be pleased to command",the form of speech to which my lips 
had hitherto been accustomed!...I,who through life had never been favoured 
with any caresses from the hand of fortune,without having very soon after 
received some corresponding buffet(3)..,.1 was instructed to employ tailors 
to make two full suits of dress for th queen of the Franks...duly adorned 
with precious stones,before and behind,above and below,and to add thereto a 
store of collyrium for the eyes,kkennah for staining the hands and feet, 
jewels for the nose,and jewels for the ear,...and rings for fingétscasewell 
as toes...(5). 


Æ: When I exhibited my instructions to the governor,he was struck dumb 
Ww. astonishment,and as the phrase goes,his head went round and round... 
I answered,"As far as my interference goes,I am less than dust; but here is 
the king's firman,and you well know,O governor! that if these things do not 
exist on the face of the earth,it alone would produce them,let them be burig 
one hundred gez deep..."(6) I quietly whispered into his ear,that I was not 
one of those who kept the inside of my palm in darkness....Things took a 
new turm; difficulties disappeared; and what before was not to be found,all 
at once became plentiful(7)....I fixed upon a woman of Ethiopia,who had ac- 
quired the peculiar habit of living almost without sleep; and when she did 
sleep,it was with her eyes open; s0,1f placed at night at the door of the 
shah of England's chamber,she would keep wateh better than the fiercest 
lion. She was also warranted not to snore; a quality in a watching slave 
no doubt as much esteemed among the Franks as it is in Persia(8)...But an 
accomplished guardian of the shah of. England's harem was not of such easy 
acquisitione..At length my emissary in the city assured me that he had obtai 
-ned intelligence of one whose hideous aspect was all that I could desire, 
and whose price was beyond rubies and diamonds...He was the property of the 
head of the law of Ispahan,an old,decrepit,and jealous man,whese numerous 
wives,it was said,made him eat more abomination in the course of a day than 
did all the reverses common to mortals in the course of a year...The hea 
of the law submitted to part with his treasure,Murwari,or the Pearl....Mur- 
wari was perfection(9). He had a head of enormous size,placed upon a thin 
shrivelled neck,that seemed by much too slender a pedestal for its support.. 
the mouth was that upon which the value of deformity principally rested,for 
it was more a rent than an opening,the lower lip falling prone upon the 
chin,showing an inside of flesh seemingly on the brink of mortification(10). 


Che33 Having gained am immediate admittance to the vizier's presence,I 

made myself welcome by a valuable present,which I freely assured him was all 
that our destinies had placed at my disposal(11)....The English elehi was 
invited by the vizier...l was ordered first to present to him a list of the 
intended presents,and then to exhibit each article in rotation....The elchi 
stopped at the first article,and exclaimed,"How is this? Slavesi---This 
cannot be---we allow of no slaves in England." 
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“What words are these?" said the vizier calmly; "you have no slaves? Then 
how do you manage? who serves you?...A king without slaves! Why,you might 

as well have a body without hands and feet. Who cooks for bhm?..." "No," 
answered he,"...What you do by purchase we do by hire...." "Indeed!" said 
the vizier,looking much astonished,"you surely cannot be so cruel? What 
would become of the poor slaves if they were free?...All ranks here partake 
of the stick,excepting the shah(whom Allah in his mercy preservel),from me, 
the vizier,to the court scullion...4(13) Every Persian looked astonished; and 
Mirza Firouz seemed vexed at being deprived of the advantage of making pres- 
ents,which,in our eyes,were expected to ensure the success of the embassy(14 
“Well, but you won't refuse this," said the vizier pointing to Murwari,--- 
“this,who has not his equal,---which even our king,the Asylum of the World, 
cannot boast of possessing." “Our king is in no want of such an officer," 
said the ambassador; “we do not even know what the office means,much less 
what is its use." "No?" said the vizier; "but your king has his wives,...and 
therefore,he must have guardians to superintend them. No women can exist 
without guardians" (looking round him at the same time to gather the approbat 
-ion of the bystanders),'tno more than an orchard can be safe without its 
walls.",..."Our king has only one wife,and the whole of his government are 
guardians over her good conduct..." Upon this speech all the Persians laugh- 
ed,and cried out,"La illahah illahah! There is but one God!" "How," said the 
vizier,"only one wife? Then what is the use of his being king? Suppose he 
gets tired of her,what then?..,."(15). Mirza Firouz: "You can ot make us 
believe that the women of your country are so different from ours,that they 
are left without proper spies and guardians over them?{16)....The amssador 
assured us that when the anxiety of the king of kings for the safety of the 
honour of the British harems was known,he made no doubt that such good int- 
entions would be received with suitable expressions of gratitude. The refus- 
al of a present in Persia is always esteemed an affront,and between crowned 
heads is a signal of warlike intentions. Having refused the slaves,he made 
up for any unpleasant feelings which he might have caused in our minds, by 
the rapture which he expressed at the sight of the horses which were intend- 
ed to be sent. He was,luckily for us,no great judge of them; and,therefore, 
the animal which a Persian would most like have rejected,he accepted with 
joy. What they wanted in excellence we,however,made up in fine sounding 
titles. One covered with marks,foreboding ill luck,was called Khodabaksh,or 
the Godsend(17)....0ne sword was called Timoor's whip,and another was said 
to be the very scimitar with which Nadir Shah made his entrance into Delhi 
(18) ewe 

Ch.41 The lett er addressed to the King of England was looked upon as a mode} 
of fine writing...One passage in it was admired by all the court as a most 
finished piece of eloquence: "Wnen the flower-garden from which the sweet- 
smelling flowers of this letter have been culled shall be refreshed and 
watered by the oscill tions of your majesty's eyes,..." Now,what com on 

mind could ever suppose that this was only intended to mean,"we hope that 
this letter will find your majesty in good health'?....Now,although the 
shah's principal wife is called the Banou Harem,or the head of the seraglio, 
yet her situation in the state bears as little affinity to that of queen af 
England(from what we could ascertain) as,one may say,the she buffalo jept in 
the enclosure for food and milk has to the(21) cow fed and worshipped by the 


Hindoo as his god. Our shah may kill and create banous at pleasure. Phe 
chie 
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“With prayers resembling the chaste garment of the Virgin Mary acquitted 

of false accusations,and with salutations true as the testimony of Isau 
given in favour of his mother's virtue,we hail your Majesty,our beloved sis- 
ter,whose court is resplendent as paradise...The letter of our beloved sis- 
ter(22),scented with musk and ambergris,reached the royal seraglio,perfum- 
ing our assembly with the breath of our beloved sister,and deasting our 
delighted senses with the intoxicating odour of the lily...It is necessary 
that the sweet-singing nightingales of the pen of correspondence should 
warble some notes in the garden of affection...."4{2#). 


Ch.5: The Mirza thought it necessary,and indeed it was proper etiquette on 
such an occasion,to clothe his face with looks of great dejection,considerin 
how soon he was to be deprived of the all-inspiring and all-exhilarating 
presence of the great king; and when he stood before his majesty with down- 
cast eyes,with his hands before him,and with a humble(24) half-inclined 
curvature of the body,one might suppose that he was a criminal brought up 
for condemnation(25){..The Mirza exclaimed: "....Let me but live to return 
with a white face,and I am willing to uaiderdo whatever miseries the infidels 
may choose to inflict. Whose dog am I,that should refuse to obery the ord- 
ers of the king of kings?..."(26). 


Ch.63 The young infidel knew bust just enough of our language to misunder- 
stand all that we said(31). Out of coxpliment to us,the Englishman permit- 
ted his beard to grow,and thus cleared up the question whether Franks ever 
could have beards? All those who visited our country looked as if they had 
been prepared for offices in our harems; but now...we were positive they 
possessed the seeds of a beard within the soil of their face(33). Depend- 
ent as I was upon the prime misinister,the ambassador looked upon me in 

no better light than as a spy upon his actions(34). 


Che8: Mirza Fhrouz received a present of a Circassian slave. "He will eat 
a good allowance of his wife's slipper," exclaimed Ismael Beg,"if he once 
gets within reach of it,should she become acquainted with what he has done"! 
(44). Her name was Miriam,but the Mirza intended to call her Dilferib,or 
the Heart-enslaver. She was low in stature,and of a round and melon-formed 
person,but possessing eyes of surprising size and fire(46)...She was to 
learn to sing,dance,and play musical instruments. In short,he intended to 
make her so accomplished a slave that,in case some conciliatory present 
were ever necessary to the shah,he might have her ready at hand to secure 
his peace(47). 


Ch.9: The master of ceremonies,Mohamed Beg,who had a good knowledge of ast- 
rology,did not discover any fortunate conjunction of the planets for a 

week to come(49)...In vain,both mehmander and captain said that the most 
fortunate moment was that when the wind was fair....lhey were about to 

walk away in despair,when,as the best of all good luck would have it,the 
ambassador sneezed twice. Every one having complimented him,he said,"This 

is a good omen..." At that very instant Mohamed Beg also sneezed twice! We 
were all in ecstasy(50)....We had no sooner reached the deck whither we had 
all been whisked up(the blessed Ali best knows how),than instantly such dis- 
charges of anon took place,that with excess of amazement our livers turned 
into water(51)...'How many cannon have you on beard,in the name of the 
Prophet?" said the Mirza, "Forty-four." "Do you mean actually forty-four?" 
said his excellency,"or do you mention that number as indefinite,sigaifyins 
a great many,as we saycehéheliminar,forty pillars,whe: we talk of the ruins 
of Persepolis...?7%(52) 
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Ch.103 Mohamed Beg,who never failed to say his five paryers per day,be he 
where he might,having spread his carpet on the deck,was about making his 
adoration on secen members [ the hands,feet,knees,and forehead fouching the 
ground at the same moment] when the ship gave a toss which threw him upon 
his nose. This set...the Franks...a-laughing,and threw us all into a melan- 
choly fit of musing(54)...T.e Franks endeavoured to show us the difference 
between astronomy and astrology. Alt ough we evidently drew our conclusions 
from the same sources,yet our objects were not the same; for the ambassador, 
not feeling well,and desirous to take medicine,sent to one of these star- 
gazers, through ,mehmandar,to inquire whether the heavenly bodies were propit- 
ious to such an event; and he received far answer,that their science only 
extended to settling the latitude and longitude of the ship,and that they 
had not yet learned what might be the best moment for medicating his excel- 
leneY8s inside. This gave a sort of superiority in our eyes to Mohamed Beg 
(56). Mohamed Beg had a memorable argument with the mehmandar,who...asserted 
that the earth..,went round the sun; whereas it is a well-known fact...that 
the sun has no other business than to revolve round us....Mohamed Beg fini- 
shed the discourse by saying,that if he were in Persia,on his own territory, 
NT would soon find unanswerable reasons why what he advanced was true(58). 


Chell: "To eat dirt in the shah's service is now to be our daily occupat- 
ion,and eat it we must,and say,thanks to Allah!'"'(60) 


Ch.12: I never got over the habit of reading from right to left; for so 
perversely awkward are the Europeans that every one of their books are writ- 
ten from left to right; and the difficulty was daily renewed when I began to 
read,until I found it necessary to stick a pin into my left-hand sleeve,as 

a memorandum(68). The table absolutely bristled with instruments of offence. 
We saw knives,with long glittering blades of all sizes and descriptions.... 
as well as a variety of iron claws,looking like instruments of torture for 
putting out eyes....To these were added pincers, trowels,scoops....and for 
what purpose? merely to transfer the food from the dish to one's mouthe... 
We had been accustomed...simply to take everything up in our fingers,and 
carry it with comfort and security to our mouths,without the dangerous inter 
-vention of sharp instruments...Our first essays were rather disastrous, for 
my chief,in wielding his knife,had(69), nearly cut off one of his fingers} 
and I,forgetting the claw which I heid\in my hand,eating for a moment as 
ugual with my fingers,almost put out my eye by running the horrid instrument 
into my face....It is not lawful to drink from the jug or bottle at once, but 
the liquor must first be poured into subsidiary glasses....To take up a 

fowl whole in one's hand would be a mortal sin; much more to offer a bit to 
one's neighbour,which with us is reckoned so high an honour(70). 


Ch.133 The traveller and beast-stuffer...was evidently distressed ats..his 
white hairs....We assured him that in Persia...from time immemorial,we had 
ysed certain dyes,which brought to the same level the beards of old men and 
of the young{73)...We then asked the traveller which he intended to use,the 
red,the blue,or the black...He espressed his wish to make use of the black. 
dye... Hashem, the ambassador's valet,accordingiy promised to prepare the 
proper dyes,and to renovate this infidel's head. But what was our astonish- 
ment the day afeér to observe that...his head appeared of a fiery red...ïhe 
indigo leaf,which,combined with the khenna,would give the fine balck gloss, 
had lost its quality by the damp of the sea(78)....The reason(that which 
always appeared to us so inexplicable) why this restless people should leave 
their own homes,and encounter so many dangers and difficulties to seek us 
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out,was at once explained. We possessed a commodity wnich they did not,and 
without which the life of man is little worth. We saw the sun,and enjoyed 
sunshine(75). 


Ch.14: At length our ship cast anchor; no one inquired or seemed to care if 
it was a fortunate hour for so doing(77). The mehmand@r told us that this 
was to be our habitation for the present,anud added,that whenever we wanted 
auything,we had only to pull a string pendant from the wall,waen slaves 
ready to obey our orders would appear,quicker than even the gins did to Ala- 
ddin. All this bewildered our senses. Here we were in a house which no shah 
of Persia...could have seen,not even in a dream---fitted up with more luxur- 
ies than decked our largest palaces---with windows glazed with the purest 
glass---with carpets of such little account,that every one walked over them 
in their shoes...."Adieu," said we,"adieu,the vaunted hospitality of the 

Æaest,if this is the way the stranger is received by the European!"....In cam 
a fair-faced daughter of England,asking us,through the mehmand@r,whether we 
should like to "see our bedes!'.. We knew of no other beds than those which 
we carried about and spread on the floor...The shah's throne...was not more 
magnificent than the bed intended for the ambassador(81)....-"Allah! there is 
but one Aliah!" exclaimed Mirza Firouz; "...We have not only the repose of 
paradise made ready for us,but also the houris thereof awaiting our pleas- 
ure"(82)....The curiosity which the Circassian slave seemed to excite among 
the English...far exceeded their curiosity to see us...They thronged the 
house from morning to night,watching the windows of the room which she was 
said to inhabit(83). 


Ch.15: The governor of Pl¥mouth being the first officer of consequence whom 
we had seen in England,the ambassador tnought(84) it right,for our interests 
to produce as favourable an impression as possible on his mind...After he 
had inquired three times over whether his health was good,his brains bright, 
and his spirits up,he turned round to me and the mehmander,and said,"Praise 
be to @od,the governor is a fine youth; there is not his equal in the 
fight; he is all accomplished....the king of England,it is evident,is a 
prince of great wisdom,to have chosen such a man for his representative...."! 
aed words] The mehmandar having,as it appeared to us,in six words interpre 
ted this,all that the ambassador got ia answer was,"Oh!" How what he had 
to say would have been thrown into so short a word,we have still to learn. 
The ambassador waited for some time for an answer to his speech,and was curl 
-ing up his moustaches,and smoothing his beard,in the hopes of an equival- 
ent return of compliment,wnen the governor broke a long silence by remark- 
ing that it was a fine day; not meaning,as we should have said in Persia, 
that the sun shone because of the joyful event of the ambassador's arrival, 
but that it really was fine and did not rain....When the mehmandar had also 
left us,we gave full vent to our feelings, "Did you er see such an ass?" 
(85)...Then we all fell to praising the wit and @loquence] the) of our ambassa 
~der,..We said,of a truth the shah has chosen a man who w. make his face 
white in this foreign land(86)....We amused ourselves princäpally in pulling 
the strings which hung near the fire-place (87). 


Ch.16: The English seemé to look upon nothing as impure. They will touch a 
Jew as soon as one of their own tribe,and require no extraordinary ablution 
after it(91). é 


Ch.187: We assrted that the Persians ve the cleanest people on earth,and 
the Franks necessarily the dirtiest. said,"You English,for instance,scarce 
ly ever use a bath. You wash your hands and face,and then think yourselves 
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clean; whereas the commonest man in Persia never passes a week,and the man 
of any consequence scarcely a day,without washing their whole person," 

That may be the case,'' said the mehmandar,'"but the cleanliness exists only 
as long as you are in the water; the moment you are out of it,you return 

to your shirts worn for weeks before: to your trousers,which pass from fath- 
er to son; and to your sheepskin cloaks,that go through whole generations...’ 
“What is the use of his cleanliness in dresss," said I,"when he defiles his 
inside by eating swine's flesh?..."(96). It was the custom amoigst us,we ass 
Sured the English officials,to move very slow....The stick was abundantly 
administered to the crowd,in order to call forth admiration at the vigilance 
of the police,and to show the king's authority...The city gates were ornam- 
ented by ample portions of human bodies,and heads were laid in heaps before 
the royal palace(98}....The ambassador began to look about him for the great 
deputation. We perceived no troops nor any horsemen running to and fro with 
anxious looks...."And is it the custom of your country," exclaimed Mirza 
Firouz,"to smuggle an ambassador into the seat of your government,as if he 
were a bale of prohibited goods?"(99)...."If such be your custom,by the head 
of the shah,believe me,it is a bad custom. Go to Persia---learn manners 
there, ee ott 100). 


Shr nhs Oper constant progress from the top to the bottom,in which there were 
more steps than would take a man to the highest minar in Ispahan,..fatigued 
USeeeeln Persia we scarcely ever had to mount a step; it was all even 
ground(106)....Mohamed Beg...was of opinion,that England being an island,it 
was necessary to save ground(107). 


Ch.19: We passed the first night very ill. Each of us had a bed(107)... We 
were unaccustomed to their heavy coverings,and found,after we had been a 
short time under them,that our coat and trousers became disagreeably oppre- 
ssive. We all agreed that certain white pieces of loose linen,which accomp- 
anied each bed,would make excellent shirts(108)...The bell appeared to be 
the signal for a general cleaning of houses and house doors. This operation 
was the business of women; and we imagined that it must have something to do 
with their religion,for they performed it as an act of penance on their 
knees(109). prime 
Ch.204 [The English minister feom-foreigs affairs paid Mirza Firouz a visit] 
Hassan the cook was ordered to exercise all histalent and to dress a break- 
fast...Several of our sherbet bowls had been broken on the journey,and Hash- 
im was at a loss how to replace them,until,recollecting that he had seen 
certain vases,some painted,others white,placed in different parts of the Ekg 
-lish houses,he took possession of three of the handsomest,and served up 

the sherbets in them. Te young mehmandar,...at the sight of these vases 
burst into indiscreet laughter,of which none of us could understand the mean 
-ing,until explaining the use to which they were generally applied,we were 
obliged to hide the face of shame under the veil of ignorance(115)....The 
ambassador helped him to the choicest bits with his own fingers; he even 

put his hand into the same mess of rice with him,and gave him his own(116) 
spoon to drink sherbet with; but he could not be prevailed upon to make the 
most of the good things before him...."Surely," said we,"this infidel cannot 
affect to thin us impure,that he does not choose to taste our food...?"(117) 


Che21: "In short,then," said the ambassador,his eyes flashing fire,''am I an 
ambassador,or am I not?" "Is my king a king,or is he not?" et the mehman- 


dar...in his own language he mubgiled something to himself abo "dam or 
dammy," which word caught the Mirza's ear,and he...misttook as an epithet 
applied to himself: "Dam,do you say? Am I dam? If I am dam,then you are the 
father of dam.,...1(123) 
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Che243 During all this time the Circassian had lived securely confined to 
her room.; and she would probably have continued so,happy and unmolested, 
had there not existed amongst these infidels a sufficiently unjust law.... 
which tyrannically forces every one to be free(138)....1 really saw some 
beauties among them..esPoor Franks! to be restricted only to one for life! 
If our divine Prophet had set up his staff here,...he would have given his 
followers six instead of four. For my part,I died daily...The female infid- 
els endeavoured to persuade Dilfertb to wear stockings..."How?" exclaimed 
she,''You make such a point of covering your legs,and still,in defiance + 
all modesty,you expose your faces!,..All women's legs are alike. There can 
be no immodesty in leaving them naked; for nobody,by seeing them,could know 
one woman from another; but the face..."(141). She wears nothing to restrain 
her eyes; and,consequently,nothing to restrain those of any one else...What 
then was our fate? we,poor strangers,to whom women were new...to have a 
world of houris...thrown open to our view...1(143) 


Che26s a land "overrun with swine,and overflown with wine"(154). 


Ch.28: There were several other khanums,very civil and handsome. If any por- 
tion of a veil had been thrown over them,to hide certain parts of their 
very white persons,I should have been in a fever of love at once; but as it 
was,l scarcely thought of them as women...The ambassador,evidently tired at 
this sOustant allusion to our supposed worship of the sun,turned off the 
observation by a compliment to the vizier's wife. "You do not want a sun in 
your country,"said he(167),"when you have such suns as the khanum's eyes 

to give light and joy to the world!" When this was interpreted,it produced 
a universal cry of approbation...ïhe vizier said,"If his excellency is to 
be an apostate,and if he is to worship these suns,instead of his own,..we 
must begin building harems,and manufacturing veils"{168). 


Uh.55t It was at a theatre called Horse Opera,where I was taking upon myself 
the airs of my master,pulling up my whiskers,and looking upon everyone pre- 
sent from the heights of my condescension,that I got acquainted with a large 
English family...The father was a complete bajbajja man whose flesh shakes 
with fatl(200)...Upon my answer that I was not married,I observed that the 
young ladies put onû new looks,and adjusted each a bit of their dress. The 
mamma's attentions to me were unceasing(201)...."Hogg,at your excellency's 
service," said she. "It is an old Scotch family..." "Refuge in Allah!" ex- 
claimed I to myself; "a family of the unclean beasts! and old hogs into the 
bargain!..."(202)...I1 kept these my new acquaintance secret from the amabass 
-ador(203)...1 do not wish that the Franks should be acquainted with the 
sort of subjection in which I stood before him(204)...The maiden is a jewel 
in herself; and should I be happy enough to transport her to Tehran,who 
knows,that in delivering her up to the shah,to what dignities I might not 
aspire! {205) 


Che 34: "You are a mirza," said the mother Hogg,"is it not so?" "Yes,ma'am," 
said I,"what can I do?" "But 'mirza' in your country is 'prince,'" said she, 
“so we read in Morier's Travels: are we right?" "He sometime eat dirt,ma'am, 
but now he right," said I,as well as I could speak in their language(206). 
e.. This being established,it was quite amusing (ot/ observe the rate at which 
they started with the word "Prince",.."Your papa a merchant, then...Then 
perhaps he sell ham," said I,thinking that his name might be a designation 
of his trade,as it frequently is in Persia(207)..."You might as well say, 
prince," remarked the young Jessy,"that Sir Francis Bacon...was a pork but- 
cher..."(208)..."Yes," said I,"to be sure," hazarding an English latèifeh, 
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or joke; “we think much of our true souls,but more of the soles of our 
feet"(209). 


Ch. 35% Had I been a Christian in a Mahomedan mosque,I should have blessed 
my good fortune that I left it without broken bones; but here...I only met 
with approving looks...The lady Hogg did not lose one opportunity...of lett 
-ing the world know that I was a prince(214)...The family had already hinge 
at their extreme desire to become acquainted with the ambassador...For the 
present I sealed my lips with the wafers of prudence,and determined to im- 
bue the hinges of my understanding with the oil of ingenuity(216). 


Ch.36: The mother Hogg screamed out,"Recollect,prince,you dine with us tomo 
~rrowe"...The ambassador turned round to me and said,"Prince! who does 
that mean?" "Wkat do I know,O M “rza?" said 1(223). 


Ch.573 A messenger delivered to the ambassador a large packet of letters... 
He exclaimed in extravagant joy,''God be prahsed!(227)...The old dag Mirza 
Sheffi is dead!" Without more ado he went into a corner,knelt down,and did 
what he had long omitted to do; he said his prayers... By the death of our 
grand vizier I lost my chief protector at court,and the principal security 
for the continuance of the ambassador's kindness to me(228)...."If I have 
lost a friend,I hope that I have still one left in you." "Go,go,# said the 
ambassador,'tmake your mind easy...'"(229). 


GkeS8: I was told that the stranger was a very learned man,a professor of 
many languages,among others pf Persian,but that his great strength lay in 
Chinese(231)....This mollah then made an attempt to make me a complimentary 
speech in Persian,which I could not in the least understand,and during 

the whole evening,although I often spoke to him,I never could exfract more 


than "belli sahib," yes,sir(232)....The doctor inquired what might be our 
medicines principally in cases of disordered stomach. I was at a loss what 
to answer...At length recourse was had to the mollah,and he was asked to 
interpret what I said. I told him that in cases of indigestion we generally 
used the destour. He bo ggled at this evidently...and announced to the 
doctor that we used "the custom of the country." This puzzled matters the 
moréee.ein the meanwhile,the mollah grew confused and evidently much dissat- 
isfied with himself; when,looking at the back of his plate,to his joy,he 
there discovered some Chinese characters,and in triumph,volunteered to give 
the meaning of them. Having previously ascertained my ignorance of that lan- 
guage,he gave a long explanation(235),which seemed to satisfy everybody of 
his profound learning,and restored to himself the equilibrium which he had 
lost (236). 

Ch.392 "Who is this," pointing to the paper,said the ambassador,"who is 
this dog's son who calls himself prince Hajji Baba?..." I looked at the pap- 
er,and there,to my dismay,I read...a long account of the dinner I had eaten 
at the father of Hoggs(238). 

Ch.45: I wrote on the invitation "One mother Hogg and two head of daughters’ 


éR? $ Turning to me,the shah said, "Have the Franks any poets?" "May I be 
your sacrifice," said I, "they have..." "But they have no nightingales,# saic 
the king; "say that,I will believe you." "They have none,# said I,"but of 
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GEORGE ORWELL,COLLECTED ESSAYS, JOURNALISM & LETTERS. 


Edited by Sonia Orwell & Ian Angus 
Penguin Books. 
Vol. I. 
Introduction: War made him a political activist. He went to the Spanish Civil 
War with a strong but undefined feeling of "anti-Fascism". He raised his 
voice against the folly,stupidity and despair he saw and felt,and tried to 
keep alive his belief in the free,equal and decent society he had oriefly 
&limpsed in the early days of the Spanish Civil War. He left no personal 
papers: there is nothing either concealed or spectacularly revealed in his 
letters. He was certainly reserved and undemonstrative,very "English" in 
the conventional use of the term(14). 


Why I Write: Sheer egoism, Desire to seem clever,to be talked about... The 
great mass of human beings are not acutely selfish. After the age of about. 
REY they abandon individual ambition---in many cases,indeed,they almost 
n sense of being individuals at all---and live chiefly for others, 

or are simply smothered uader drudgery(25). The opinion tiat art should have 
nothin, to do with politics is itself a political attitude(26). Icamttke 
worm who never turned,/The eunuch without a harem;/Between the priest and 

D the commissar/I walk like Eugene Aram(27). And the more one is conscious of 
one's political bias,the more chance one has of acting politically without 
sacrificing one's aesthetic and intellectual integrity. What I have most 
wanted to do throughout the past ten years is to make political writing 
into an art(28). Writi..g a book is a horrible,exhausting struggle,like a 
long bout of some painful illness. One would never undertake such a thing if 
one were not driven on by some demon(29). Good prose is like a window pane 


(30). 


The proprietors of the Ami du Peuple,who hide their blushes ia anonymity, 
are emptying their pockets for the mere pleasure of(54) doiug good by 
stealth. Their objects,we learn,are to make war on the great trusts,to fight 
for a lower cost of living,and above all to combat the powerful newspapers 
which are strangling free speech in France. One would cheer this last stand 
for democracy a great deal louder,of course,if one did not happen to know 
that the proprietor is M.Coty,a great industrial capitalist,...and if the 
politics of the paper were not anti-Socialist,of the good-will-in-industry, 
shake-hands-and-make-it-up species. ihe logical goal of modern journalism 
is a newspaper gievn away free of charge which is simply a sheet of advert- 
isement and propaganda,with a little well-censored news to sugar the pill(35 


. For one can only "interpret" a poem by reducing it to an allegory---which is 
—~like eating an apple for the pips. As in the old legend of Cupid and Psyche, 
there are times when it is wise to accept without seeking knowledge(42). 


Both are agreed,..that Pope was a supreme poet...and yet they praise him for 
qualities which are not only different but mutually exclusive. Mr Sherard 
Vines...presents Pope as the highwater mark of classicism; Miss Edith Sit- 
well...discovers romantic qualities in Pope,and praises him for those(44)... 
She is so sensitive to "the thick,muffled,dull thud of the alliterating M's" 
and the "appalling deafening blows caused by the alliterative B's" and so 
forth(45),that she forgets sometimes that even melodious verse must not be 
hackneyed and stale in sentiment(46). Her English is queer and,one must add, 
precious(47). 


P 
Angel Pavement. Mr Priestley's writing does not touch the level at which mem 
-orable fiction begins(47). His work has nol damning faults, but neither has 
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it a single gleam of beauty,nor even memorable humour(48). It is true,he 
deals with gloomy subjects,but by implication---by his manner of writing--- 
he is as cheerful as ever, He is not a professional backslapper,bui he can 


be quoted as such. It is for this reason that such a blatantly second-rate 
novelist has been likened to Dickens(49). 


in his article on Sex and Sin Roger Clarke says rightly that the "spiritual 
love" stuff fixes the desires o1 something unattainable,and that this leads 
to trouble. But ‘he "sinful lust" stuff also fixes it{sic) on something un- 
attainable,and that attempts to realize the impossible physical desire are 
even more destructive than attempts on the spiritual side. Of course it is 
important to teach boys that women like Esther Summerson [in Bleak House 
don't exist(50),but it is just as important,and far harder,to teach them 
that women like the Vie Parisienne illustrations don't exist(51). 


Carlyle's Hero is the man who fights on the side of fate. Sincerity is the 
virtue we are bidden to admire in him; but we are also bidden to to test 
his sincerity by his success. Nothing but the good prevails-- and so,in the 
name of virtue,vae victis! In his Two Carlyles Osbert Burdett points out 
how Carlyle's heroes grow more dominant,more grandiose,as he himself grew 
richer; he passed from Burns to Cromwell,from Cromwell to Frederick---from 
successful rebels to successful scoundrels(56). Even at his emptiest sneer 
(as when he said that Whitman "thought he was a big man because he lived in 
he Ni big country") the victim does seem to shrink a little. (58). 


I tried to get Chatto & Windus to give me some of Zola's novels to transl- 
ate,but they wouldn't...Zola has been done,but atrociously badly(102). 


It is hard work to dredge a meaning out of such morasses of words. Few Eng- 
lish Catholic apologists have any object beyond self-justification; their 
Writings are either a stream of cheery insult at biologists and Protestant 
historians,or an attempt to bluff the fundamental difficulties of faith out 
of existence. The contrast between the Catholic who simply believes,and the 
convert who must for ever be justifying his conversion,is like the contrast 
between a Buddha and a performing fakir ith considerable nimbleness he 
dodges past the problem of evil like a man dodging past his creditor's door- 
way(103). 


The Sitle originally proposed by Orwell for Down and Qut in Paris and London 
as Lady Poverty from Alice Meynell's lines: "The Lady Poverty was fair,/But 
hé hath lost her looks of late"(108). 


In a far more corrupt age than Byron's,who has produced a poem anything like 
The Vision of Judgment? "He had written praises of a regicide,/He had writt- 
‘en praises of all kings whatever,/He had written for republics far and wide, 
/And then against them bitterer than ever./.../Then grew a hearty anti-Jac- 

bin---/Had turn'd his coat---and would have trun'd his skin." This of the 
then Poet Laureate,and mutatis mutandis it might be said of about half our 
modern political journalists(121). 


Shaw is Carlyle and water; he has squandered what talents he may have had 
back in the '80s in inventing metaphysical reasons for behaving like a scoun 
~drel; he suffers from an inferiority complex towards Shakespeare. The only 
function of his work is to console fat women who yearn to be highbrows(143) 
Ulysses sums up better than any book I know the fearful despair that is alm- 
Ost normal in modern times. You get the same kind of thing,though only just 
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touched upon,in Eliot's poems. With E.,however,there is also a certain sniff 
-ish "I told you so" i:plication, because as the spoilt darling of the Church 
Times he is bound to point out that all this wouldn't have happened it we 
had not shut our eyes to the Light(145). Bloom is a rather exceptionally 
sensitive specimen of the man in the street...The man in the street is usual 
~ly described in fiction either by writers who are themselves intellectually 
men ia the street,tho' they may have great gifts as novelists(e.g. Trollope) 
op by cultivated men who describe him from outside(e.g. Samuel Butler,Aldous 
Huxley)....The interest of Bloom is that he is an ordinary uncultivated man 


described from within by someone who can also stand outside him and see him 
from another angle(152). 


On a Ruined Farm near the His Master's Voice Gramophone Factory:...//Xet 
when the bieescWehacyouagymèncstèlè co lücphoosentheir-pa S he winged 
soul,/Not cursed with double doubts,could fly/Arrow-like to a foreseen 
goal;//And they who planned those soaring towers,/They too have set their 
spirit free;/To them their glittering world can bring/Faith,and accepted 
destiny;//But none to me as I stand here/Between two countries, both-ways 
torn,/And moveless still,like Buridan's donkey/Between the water and the 
corn(159). 


As you complain about the gloominess of my letters,I suppose I must try and 
put on what Mr Micawber called the hollow mask of mirth...I rather wish I 
had never read Ulysses. It gives me an inferiority complex(163). T:ese peo- 
ple,since they try to get married through a matrimonial agency,have evident- 
ly failed many times elsewhere,and yet as soon as they advertise i: this 
paper,they get half a dozen offers. The women's descriptions of themselves 
are always most flattering(164). 


John Florry's itaph: .../He has spent sweat enough to swim in/Making love 
to stupid women,/... (166). 


Modern man is rather like a bisected wasp which goes on sucking jam and 
pretends that the loss of its abdomen does not matter(178). In Tropic of 
Cancer nearly all the characters are habitués of the brothel. They act and 
describe their actions with a callous coarseness which is unparalleled in 
fiction, though co:mon enough in life. The book deals with sex by brutally 
insisting o the facts(179). Asort of Chelsea Hospital for superannuated 
jokes(185). 


A young Englishman of the su-superior type. A London social backstairs-crawl 
~À er (255). If your motto is "Cut out the adjectives", why not go a bit further 
and revert to a system of grunts and squeals,like the animals?(256). To get 
the intellectual down from his chilly perch of superiority(260). C.E.Montag- 
ue is one of those writers who are all sparkle and ho taste,like soda-water 

(262). 


Having started with the assumption that all novels are good,the reviewer is 
\driven ever upwards on a topless ladder of adjectives. There is notway out 
of it when you have once committed the initial sin of pretending that a bad 

book is a good one. But you cannot review novels for a living without commi- 
_tting that sin(284) 


Both the Communist and the Catholic usually believe,though unfortunately 
they do not often say,that abstract aesthetic standards are all bunkum and 
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that a book is only a "good" book if it preaches the right sermon. To 
the Communist, good literature means "proletarian" literature. Mr Philip 
Henderson is careful to explain,however,that this does not mean literat- 
ure written by proletarians; which is just as well,because there isn't 
any(289). The editorial staff of the Cherch Times gnash their false teeth 
and quake in their galoshes at the mention of "modern" poetry, but stran- 
ge to say they make an exception of T.S.Eliot. Eliot is a declared Anglo- 
Catholic,and therefore his poetry,though "modern",has got to be praised. 
And the Communist critic is hardly more honest. Prouse,Joyce,Huxley,Fors- 
ter are patted on the head with varying degrees of contempt; Hemingway 
is treated respectfully because he is rumoured to be toying with Commun- 
ism; and a huge wad of mediocre stuff by Alec Brown gets pages and pages 
_ Of praise all to itself(290). In literary criticism,the Marxist sannot 
take cover behind polysyllables(291). 


s or 
The ni beral” bourgeois is not opposed M version of Fascism,at 
least so long as it isn't called Fascism(303). A thin line of suffering 
and often ill-armed human beings stand between barbarism and at least 
comparative decency(311). They oifered to pay for the reviwwer which they 
dared not publish---practically hush-money....The bullet went ¢heansh 
through my neck but missed everything except one vocal cord,or rather the 
_ nerve governing it,which is paralysed(312). We sneaked over the border 
_…with the police just one jump behind(313). Fascism is being imposed under 
the pretense of resisting Fascism. The New Statesman refused to publish 
my review as it "controverted editorial policy",or in other words blew 
the gaff on the Communist Party(314). 


General Grozier is a professional soldier; hence as a acifist he makes an 
impressive figure,like the reformed burglar at a Salvation Army meeting. 
Eager young officers smack their chops over the prospect of "real slaught 
-er" (315). As a living contradiction of the widespread notion that every 
pacifist is a Creeping Jesus,he should be of great value to his cause(316) 
The mildest democracy,so-called,is liable to turn inte Fascism when the 
pinch comes(318). It surprised me very much to learn that Edith Sitwell 
had heard of me and liked my books(319). Soviet expansion is regarded 
with a smile,or something that is meant to look like a friendly smile(320) 
I've often said rude things about Stephen Spender in print,but I daresay 
he won't know or won't mind(324). 


Koestler's Spanish Testament lays bare the central evil of modern war--- 
the fact that,as Nietzsche puts it,"he who fights against dragons becomes 
a dragon himself"(329). I had always used Spender and the rest of that 
gang as symbols of the pansy Left(365). Stalin is worshipped in terms 
that would have made Nero blush(370). Is it not also recorded that Al 
Capone was the best of husbands afd fathers,and that Joseph Smith(of 
brides in the bath fame) was sincerely loved by the first of his 7 wives 
and always returned to her between murders?(371). 


The middle-class Socialist accepts Marx literally as a prophet--~-a tipster 
who not only tells you which horse to back,but also provides the reason 
why the horse didn't win(371). 


Jack Com.on: "The about-to-be-bombed need not fear Comsuniem,, They will 


be Comiunists themselves by the time the bombing over,if ey survive," 


The hackneyed phrase "dictatorship of the proletariat" has been successive 
~ly a nightmare,a hope and a chimera. What you get over and over again is 
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movement of the proletariat which is promptly canalized and betrayed by 
astute people at the top,and then the growth of a new governing class. 
The mass of /peoplè the) never get the chance to bring their innate decency 
into the co trol of affairs,so that ove is almost driven to the cynical 
thought that men are only decent when they are powerless. The ordinary 

man never gets much further than(372) the trenches,the sweatshop and the 
jail(373). The spped with which the angels in the Communist mythology turn 
iato devils has its comic side(379). 


Nearly all moneyed people who enter the left-wing movement follow the 
"Stalinist" line as a matter of course. Neither Anarchism nor "Trotsky- 
ism" has much appesl for anyone with more than £500 a year(381). How is 
it that these people manage to be such good socialists abroad and such 
good Conservatives at home?(382). The armament factories build the guns, 
and papers like the News Chronicle create the will to use them. And what 
is the function of the Conservative anti-Fascists? They are the liaison 
officers. The average English left-winger is now a good imperialist, but 
he is still theoretically hostile to the English ruling claas. The people 
who read the New Statesman dream of war with Germany,but they also think 
it necessary to laugh at Colonel Blimp. However,when the war begins they 
will be forming fours on the barrack square under Colonel Blimp's boild 
blue eye. It is necessay to effect a reconciliation beforehand. That is 
the real function of Duchess of Atholl,Mme Tabouis,and various others of 


the same kind(383). 


In the "ultra-left" phase of 1928-34,the "Social Fascist" phase, revoilut- 
ionary purity was sò pure that every labour leader was declared to be in 
capitalist pay,and anyone who advocated a united front of Socialist and 
Communists were denounced as a traitor,mad dog,hyena,etc. (386). Social 
democracy was declared to be the real enemy of the working class,Fascism 
was dismissed as something utterly without importance,and this insane 
theory was kept up even after Hitler had come to power. But then came 
German rearmament and the Franco~Russian pact. Almost overnight Communist 
polict in the non-Fascist countries swing round te the Popular Front,and 
anyone who cavilled at lining up with liberals and Catholics was once 
again a traitor,mad dog,hyena and so forth. In each phase of policy 
there pass through the party some thousands or tens of thousands of 
people who emerge having learnt nothing save a contempt for democratic 
methods. They do not emerge with a belief in Socialism,but they do emerge 
with a belief in violence and double-crossing. Consequently when the 
critical moment comes they are at the mercy of the man who really special 
-ixes in violence and double-crossing,in other words,the Fascist(387). 
Perhaps the best way to test the value of Franz Borkenau's The Communist 
International as a historical work would be to watch its reception in 
the Communist press---on the principle of "the worse the better." It is 

, a most encouraging thing to hear a human voice when fifty thousand 

x gramophones are playing the same tune(388). 


I suppose the Quinton Hogg whe won the Oxford election was the little 
squirt who was a fag when I left school(401). 


On the title of my book Homage to Catalonia you will find teo texts from 
Proverbs[xxvi,4-5: "Answer not a fool according to his the he od thou be 
like unto him. Answer a fool according to his folly,lest /b wise in 
his own conceit"Jwhich sum up the two prevailing thories of how to combat 
Fascism,and I personally agree with the first and not the second(404). 
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The rule of naked force obtains almost everywhere. Bully-worship,under 
various disguises,has become a universal religion. Bertrand Russell in 
his book Power sees clearly enough that the essential problem of today 

is "the taming of power", Unfortunately he does not tell us how we are 

to set about getting "democratic" control; he merely utters what amounts 
to a pious hope. He is inclined to point to the past; all tyrannies have 
collapsed sooner or later,and "there is no reason to suppose Hitler more 
permanent than his predecessors." Underlying this is the idea that common 
sense always wins in the end. And yet the peculiar horror of the present 
moment is that we cannot be sure that this is so(413). It is quite poss- 
ible that we are descending into an age in which 2 and 2 will make 5 

when the Leader says 80. One has only to think of the sinister possibilit- 
ies of the radio,state-controlled education,and so forth,to realize tiat 
"the truth is great and will prevail" is a prayer rather than an axiom, 
Russell has rather an eclectic mind, but he has an essentially decent 
intellect(414) Use my name for anything it is worth(415). — 


It would be easy to show,by stating the figures for fuel-consumption and 
saying nothing about the temperature,that everyone in Central Africa is 
suffering from cold(418). Trotsky,in exile,denounces the Russian dictator- 
ship,but he is probably as much responsible for it as any man now living, 
aud there is no certainty that as a dictator he would be preferable to 
Stalin,though undoubtedly he has a much more iateresting mind. It is 
_\useless to overthrow Tweedledum in order to set up Tweedledee(419). 


Marrakech: As the corpse went past the flies left the restaurant table in 
a cloud and rushed after it,but they came back a few minutes later(426) 
The people rise out of the earth,they sweat and starve for a few years, 
and then they sink back into the nameless mounds of the graveyard and 
nobody notices that they are gone. Gazelles are almost the only animals 
that look good to eat when they are still alive,in fact,one can hardly 
look at their hindquarters without thinking of mint sauce. The gazelle I 
was feeding seemed to know that this thought was in my mind,for though it 
took the piece of bread I was holding out it obviously did not like me. 

It nibbled rapidly at the bread,then iowered its head and tried to butt me 
then took another nibble and then butted again. Probably its idea was that 
if it could drive me away the bread would somehow remain hanging in mid- 
air. An Arab navvy looked on the scene,with (427) a sort of quiet amase- 
ment. Finally he said shyly in French: "I could eat some of that bread." 
(428) 

Stendhal also caught syphilis, but,as Prof.F.C.Green points out in his Sten 
-dhal,before Ibsen and Brieux had done their worst syphilis was merely 

a disease like any other(439). The theme of Le Rouge et le Noiras Prof. 
Green rightly says,is class hatred. Julien Sorel enters the Church with 
quite deliberate hypocrisy, because the Cherch is the only profession in 
which one can rise. As a poor hanger-on in aristocratic families,he loath- 
es from the bottom of his heart the snobbish halfwits who surround him. Bu 
But what gives the book its tone is that his hatred is mixed up wifh envy, 


read of the fascination of something felt and known to be rotten. Mathilde 
de la Mole is all the more desirable because of her atrocious pride and 
egoism("What a frightful character!" Julien thinks) (441) 


Charles Dickens: Nadezhda Krupskaya relates that towards the end of his 


life Lenin went to see a dramatized version of The Cricket a the Hearth, 
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and found Dickens's "middle-class sentimentality" so intolerable that he 
walked out in the middle of the scene(454). He was not,as Messrs Chester- 
ton and [T.A.] Jackson seem to imply,a "proletarian" writer. To begin 
with,he does not write about the proletariat,in which he merely resembles 
the overwhelming majority of novelists,past and present. If you look for 
the working class in fiction,and especially English fiction,all you find 
is a hole. The agricultural labourer(in England a proletarian) gets a 
fairly good showing in fiction,and a great deal has been written about 
Criminals,derelicts and,more recently,the working-class intelligentsia. 
But the ordinary town proletariat,the people who make(455) the wheels go 
round,have always been ignored by novelists. Dickens's real subject-matter 
is the London commercial bourgeoisie and their hangers-on,lawyers,clerks, 
innkeepers,servants,etc. He has no portrait of an agricultural worker,and 
only one(Stephen Blackpool in Hard Times) of an industrial worker. the 
Plornishes in Little Dorrit are probably his best picture of a working- 
class family. The three most memorable of his proletarian characters are 
Bill Sikes,Sam Weller and Mrs Gamp. A burglar,a valet and a drunken mid- 
wife---not exactly a representative cross-section of the English working- 
class. He is not a "revolutionary" writer. Whatever else he may have been, 
he was not a hole-and-corner soul-saver,the kinf od well-meaning idiot 

who thinks the world will be perfect if you amend a few by-laws and abol- 
ish a few anomalies. Reade was much better informed than Dickens,and 
really hated the abuses he could undeftand} but it was quite beyond him to 
grasp that,given the existing forms of society,certain evils cannot be 
remedied. Fasten upon this or that minor abuse,expose it,drag it into the 
open, bring it before a British jury,and all will be well---that is how he 
sees i1t(456). Dicken's criticism of society is almost exclusively moral. 
Hence the utter lack of any constructive suggestion anywhere in his work. 
There is no clear sign that he wants the existing order to be overthrown. 
His target is not so much society as "human nature", From the whole of 

his work one can infer the evil of laissez-faire capitalism; but he makes 
no such inference himself. The tendency of Hard Times is anything is pro- 
Capitalist,because its whole moral is that capitalists ought to be kind, 
not that workers ought to be rebellious. His whole message is one that at 
first glance looks like an enormous platitude: If men would behave decent- 
ly the world would be decent(457). That recurrent Dickens figure,the Good 
Rich Man. His ususally a merchant(we are not necessarily told what merchan 
-dise he dealt in),and he is always a superhumanly kind-hearted old gentle 
-man acting the fairy godmother. Even Dickens must have reflectd occasiona 
-lly that anyone who was so anxious to give his money away would never 
have acquired it in the first place. Pickwick,the Cheerybles,old Chuzzle- 
wit,Scrooge---it is the same figure over and over again. One might per- 
haps add Betsy Trotwood. In the last completed novel,Our Mutual Friend, 
the good rich man comes back i: full glory in the person of Boffin(458). 
In Hard Times trade unionism is represented as something not much better 
than a racket. In Barnaby Rudge is is a case of rioting rahter than revol- 
ution(the Gordon Riots of 1780). He shows a profound horror of mob viol- 
ence,of the atrocious bestiality of the "dregs" of the population(460). 
One ought,of course,to remember that when he was writing,the London "mob" 
still existed. A Tale of Two Cities is dominated by the guillotine(461). 
The French aristacracy had dug their own graves. Dickens sees that the 
results are inevitable, given the causes,but he thinks that the causes 
might have been avoided. If the wicked nobleman could somehow have turned 
over a new leaf,like Scrooge,there would have been no Revolution---and so 
much the better(462). He is very sure that revolution is a monster(463) 
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He exaggerated the horrors of the French Revolution. Even the Reign of 
Terror was a much smaller thing than he makes it appear. Though he quotes 
no figures,he gives the impression of a frenzied massacre lasting for 
years,whereas in reality the whole of Terror,so far as the number of 
deaths goes,was a joke compared with one of Napoleon's battles. Thanks 

to Dickens,the very word Sfumbril" has a murderous sound; one forgets that 
a tumbril is only a sort of farm-cart. To this day,to the average English- 
men,the French Revolution means no more than a pyramid of severed heads(46 
4). His criticism of English schools is neither creative nor destructive. 
=e sees the idiocy of aa educational system founded on the Greek lexicon 
and the wax-ended cane; on the other hand,he has no use for the new kind o 
of school with its gritty insistence on "facts". As always,what he appears 
to want is a moralized version of @Xisting \the thing---the old type of 
school, but with no caning,no bullying or underfeeding,and not quite so 
much Greek as in Dr Blimber's Academy---Dr Strong's school({467). In every 
attack he makes upon society he is always pointing to a change of spirit 
rather than a change of structure(468). The only official whom Dickens 
handles with any kind of friendliness are,significantly enough, policemen. 
Parliament is simply Lord Coodle and Sir Thomas Doodle,the Empire is dg 
simply Major Bagstock and his Indian servant,the army is simply Colonel 
Chowser and Dr Slamner,the publie services are simply Bumble and the Cir- 
cumlocution Office(471). "Good" society is simply a collection of village 
idiots. What a crew! Lady Tippins! Mrs Gowan! Lord Verisopht! It is pract- 
ically a case-vook in lunacy(472). One striking thing about him,especially 
considering the time he lived in,is his lack of vulgar aationalism(473). 
Never anywhere does he indulge in the typical Engiish boasting,the "island 
race","bulidog breed","right little,tight little island" style of talk. 

In the whole of A Tale of Two Cities there is not a line that could be 
taken as meaning,"Look how these wicked Frenchmen behave!" The one place 
where he seems to display a normal hatred of foreigners is in the American 
chapters of Martin Chuzzlewit. This,however,is simply the reaction of a 
generous mind against cant(474). He is a south of England man,and a cockney 
at that,and therefore out of touch with the bulk of the real oppressed 
masses,tne industrial and agricultural labourers. It is interesting to see 
how Chesterton,another cockney,always presents Dickens as the spokesman of 
"the poor", without showing much awareness of who "the poor" really are. To 
Chesterton "the poor" means small shopkeepers and servants,e.g.,Sam Weller 
Dickens's early experiences have given him a horror of proletarian rough- 
ness. ie shows this unmistakably whenever he writes of the very pvorest of 
the poor,the slum-dwellers, One sets the impression that he regards the 
whole submerged populations as beyong the pale. In ratner the same way 

the modern doctrinaire Socialist contemptuously writes off a large block 
of the population as "lumpenproletariat". Dickens also shows less understa 
-ding of criminals than one would expect of him. In the chapter at the end 
of David Copperfield@,he actually seems to regard the horrible "model" pri- 


side of the poor against the rich,but it would be next door to impossible 
for him not to think of a working class exterior as a stigma. In one of 
Tolstoy's fables the peasants of a certain village judge every stranger 
who arrives from the state of his hands. If his palms are hard from work, 
they let him in. All Dickens's heroes have soft hands. He will not allow 
anyone wno is to play a heroic part to speak like a working man(478). Thert 
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is a scarcely mistakable class-reaction when David Copperfield discovers 
that Uriah Heep is plotting to marry Agnes. "I believe Agnes Wakefield to 
be as far above you ," David says,"and as far removed from all your aspir- 
ations,as that moon herself." Even viilains have sexual lives; it is the 
thought of the "pure" Agnes in bed with a man who drops his aitches that 
really revolts Dickens. But his usual tendency is to treat a man in love 
with a woman who is "above" him as a joke. It is one of the stock jokes 

of English literature,from Malvolio onwards(481). His books abound with 
the ordinary comic servants; they are dishonest(Great Expectations) ,incom- 
petent,turn up their noses at good food,etc.---all rahter in the spirit of 
the suburban housewife with one down-trodden cook-general. But what is | 
curious,in a 19th-century radical,is that when he wants to draw a sympath- 
etic picture of a servant,he creates what is recognizably a feudal type: S 
Sam Weller,Mark Tapley,Clara Peggotty,all belong to the genre of the "old 
family retainer'"(482). In his novels anything in the nature of work hap- 
pens off-stage. The only one of his heroes who has a plausible profession 
is David Copperfield,who is first a shorthand writer and then a novelist, 
like Bickens himself. What exactly went on in Gradgrind's factories? How 
did Podsnap make his money?(484) He has no iuterest in any kind of game or 
sport(486). Any sport is at best a subject of satire. Consequently one 
side of 19th-century life---the boxing,racing,cock-fighting side of life, 
so wonderfully embalmed in Leech's illustrations to Surtees---is outside 
his scope. He is not mechanically minded. As Gissing remarks,he nowhere 
describes a railway journey with anything like the enthusiasm he shows in 
describing journeys by stage-coach(487). There are people(Tennyson is an 
example) who lack the mechanical faculty but can see the social possibil- 
ities of machinery. Dickens has not this stamp of mind(433). Hè is one of 
those writers who are felt to be worth stealing. He has been stolen by 
Marxists, by Catholics and,above all,by Conservatives. He happens to be 

one of those "great authors" who are ladled down everyone's throat in 
childhood(492). As a matter of course he is one the side of the underdog, 


, always and everywhere. He loathes the Catholic Chruch,for instance,,but as 


goon as the Catholics are persecuted(Barnaby Rudge) he is on their side. 
He loathes the aristocratic class even more,but as soon as they are really 
overthrown (A Tale of Two Cities) his sympathies swing round($02). Agnes is 
the most disagreeahle of his heroines,the real legless angel of Victorian 
romance,almost as bad as Thackeray's Laura(503). 


Boys'Weeklies: By a debasement of the Dickens technique a series of stereo 
-typed "characters" has been built up,in sveral cases very successfully, 
Billy Bunter,for instance. Needless to say,these stories are fantastically 
unlike life at a real public school(509). Thetr basic political assumpt- 
ions are twot nothing ever changes,and foreigners are funay(516)[ Frank 
Richards replies: "I mush shock Mr Orwell by telling him that foreigners 
are funny. They lack the sense of humour which is the special gift to our 
own chosen nation(538)q 


Inside the Wahle: Tropic of Cancer is a story of the American Paris, but 
not along quite the usual lines, because the Americans o figure in it 
happen to be people without money(540). It is this sa + Pro aT in, 
among other novels,Wyndham Lewis's Tarr----that Miller is writing about, th2 
lumpenproletarian fringe which has been able to survive the slump(541). 
American dead-beats cadging drinks in the Latin Quarter. The books that 
#create a world of their own" are not necessarily good books,they may be 


good bad books like Raffles ae Holmes stfbles. Now and again 
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there appears a novel which opens up a new world not by revealing what is 
strange,but by revealing what is familiar. The truly remarkable thing 
about Ulysses is the commonplaceness(542) of its material. Joyce is a kind 
of poet and also an elephantine pedant,but his real achievement has been 
to get the familiar on to paper. He dared---for it is a matter of daring 
just as much as of technique---to expose the imbecilities of the inner 
mind, and in doing so he discovered an America which was under everybody's 
——mnose. The effect is to break down,at any rate momentarily,the solitude 
in which the human being lives. When you read certain passages in Ulysses 
you feel that Joyce's mind and your mind are one. Milier's work is very 
uneven,and some times,especially in Black Spring,tends to slide away into 
mere verbiage or into the squashy universe of the Surrealists. He is writ- 
ing about the man in the street,and it is iacidentally rather a pity that 
it should be a street full of brothels(543). You are reading about people 
living the expatriate life,people drinking,talking,meditating and fornicat 
-ing,not about people workiag,marrying and bringing up children. There are 
interminable,Hamlet-like conversations in which Karl tries to decide 
which is worse,beias hungry or sleepins with an old woman(544). His books 
give you an idea of what can still be done,even at this late date,with 
English prose. In them,English is treated as a spoken language,but spoken 
without fear. The adjective has come back,after ten years! exile(545). 
Voyage au pout de la Nuitis a book-with-a-purpose,and its purpose is to 
protest against the horror and meaningles: ness of modern life---actually, 
indeed,of life. It is a cry of unbearable disgust,a voice from the cess- 
pool. Tropic of Cancer is tne book of a man who is happy. With vagabond- 
age, dirt,failure,endless struggles for a bit of cash,Miller finds that 
he is enjoying himself. Exactly the aspects of life that fill Céline with 
horror are the ones that appeal to him. So far from protesting,he is accep 
-ting(546). It is not certain that if Whitman himself were alive at this 
moment he would write anything in the least degree resembling Leaves of 
Grass. There is a radical difference between acceptance now and acceptance 
then. Whitman was writing in a time of unexampled prosperity. What is Mill 
~er accepting? In first place,not America,but the ancient boue-heap of 
Europe(547). To say "I accept" in an age like our own is to say that you 
accept concentration camps,ruboer truncheons, bombs, putsches, purges,Holly- 
wood films,etc. Not only those things,of course,but those things among 
others. To accept civilization as it is practically means accepting decay. 
It has ceased to be a strenuous attitude and becomes a passive attitude--- 
even "decadent", The ordinary man is also passive(548). So far from endeav 
-ourins to influence the future,he simply lies down and lets things happen 
to him. Almost all the Spanish war books,right-wing or left-wing,are writ 
-=en from a political angle,but cocksure partisans telling you what to thi 
whereas the books about the Great War were by common soldiers or junior 
officers who did not even pretend to understand what the whole thing was 
about. They are saying in effect,"What the hell is all this about? God 
knows. All we can do is to endure." This is nearer to Miller's attitude 
(549). The ordinary man,the "average sensual man",has been given the power 
of speech,like Balaam's ass(550). The exquisite self-pity,the Hnobody love 
me" feeling in Housman's poetry: "The diamond drèps adorning/The low 
mound on the lea,/These are the tears of morning,/That weeps, but mot for 
me"(553). The spirit behind his poems is not tragic,merely querulous; it 
is hedonism disappointed (555). The Russian Revolution all but vanishes 
from the English consciousness between the death of Lenin and the Ukraine 
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famine- -about 10 years. Tnroughout these years Russia means Tolstoy, Dostoe 
-vsky and exiled counts driving taxi-cabs. Italy means picture-galleries, 
ruins,churches and museums---but not Blackshirts. Germany means films,nud- 
ism and psychoanalysis---but not Hitler. Literature was supposed to cons- 
ist solely in the manipulation of words. To judge a book by its subject- 
matter was the unforgivable sin. About 1928,in one of the three genuinely 
funny jokes that Punch has produced since the Great War,an intolerable 
youth is pictured informing his aunt that he intends to "write". "And 

what are you going to write about,dear?" asks the aunt. “My dear aunt," 
says the youth crushingly,"One doesn't write about anything,one just 
writes''(557). Pound has plumped definitely for Fascism. Eliot,if forced at 
the pistol's point to choose between Fascism and some more democratic form 
of Socialism,would probably choose Fascism. The mental connexion between 
pessimism and a reactionary outlook is obvious enough. It is just in an 
exceptionally comfortable epoch that "cosmic despair" can flourish. People 
with empty bellies never despair of the universe,nor even think of the uni- 
verse,for that matter(558). Everyone with a safe £500 a year turned high- 
brow and began training himself in taedium_vitaei Quite suddenly,in the 
years 1950-35,the literary climate changes. Suddenly we have got out of 

the twilight of the gods into a sort of Boy S out atmosphere of bare knees 
and community singing. The typical literary mån ceases to be a cultured 
expatriate with a leaning towards the Church,and becomes an eager-minded 
schoolboy with a leaning towards Communism(559). Some years ago I describ- 
ed Auden as a sort of "gutless Kipling"; in his work,especially jis earlier 
work,an atmosphere of of uplift---something rather like Kipling's "If" or 
Newbolt's "Play up,Play up,and Play the Gamel---never seems to be very far 
away(561). Great Britain,France and the U.S.S.R. were forced by the menace 
of Hitler into a sort of uneasy rapprochement. This meant that the English 
and French Gommunist was obliged to become a good patriot and imperialist 
---thatis,to defend the very things he had been attacking for the past 15 
years. The Comintern slogans suddenly faded from red to pink. "World rev- 
olution" gave way to "Defence of democracy" and "Stop Hitler!"(563) All 

the loyalties and superstitions that the intellect had seemingly banished 
could cone (back rushing under the tinnest of disguises. God---Stalin. The 
devil---Hitler. He =--)\Y¥scow. Hell---Berlin. The Communism of the Engl- 
ish intellectual is the patriotism of the deracinated(565). Notice the line 
in Auden's poem "Spain": "The conscious acceptance of guilt in the necess- 
ary murder." It could only be written by a person to whom murder is at most 
a word . I have seen the bodies of numbers of murdered men. The Hitlers and 
Stalins find murder necessary,but they don't advertise their callousness, 
and they don't speak of it as murder; it is "liquidation", "elimination", etc 
Mr Auden's brand of amoralism is enly possible if you are the kind of pers 
“on who is always somewhere else when the trigger is pulled. So much of 
left-wing thought is a kind of playing with fire by people who don't 

even know that fire is hot. The warmongering to which the English intell- 
igentsia gave themselves up was largely based on a sense of personal immun- 
ity(566). Spy-hunting and orthodoxy-sniffing of the "right left people" 
(567). For any writer who accepts or partially accepts the discipline of a 
political party is sooner or later faced with the alternative: toe the 
}ine,or shut up(568). At the best a sort of voluntary censorship("Ought I 
to say this? Is it pro-Fascist?") was at work in everyone's mind. Good 
novels are written by peole who are not frightened(569). There are the 
progressives,the yea-sayers,the Shaw-Wells type,always leaping forward to 
embrace the ego-projections which they mistake for the future(570). In an 
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essay about El G eco's picture "The Dream of Philip II" Aldous Huxley 
remarks that the "people in El Greco's”pictures always look as though they 
were in the bellies of whales,and professes to find something peculiarly 
horrible in the idea of being in a "visceral prison". In an essay on Anais 
Nin in Max and the White Phagocytes,Miller retorts that,on the contrary, 
there are many worse things than being swallow8d by whales. The fact is 
that being inside a whale is a very comfortable,cosy,homelike thought. 

The whale's belly is a womb bkg enough for an adult. There you are,in the 
dark,cushioned space that exactly fits you,with yards of blubber between 
yourself and reality,able to keep ypuan attitude of the completest indiff- 
erence,no matter what happens. Short of being dead,it is the final,unsurpas 
-sable stage of irresponsibility. There is no question that Miller himself 
is inside the whale. All his best and most characteristic passages are writ 
-ten from the angle of Jonah,a willing Jonah(571). The attitude is "Je m'en 
fous"; the moral is "Sit on your bum'"(572). 


The thing that frightens me about the modern intelligentsia is their in- 
ability to see that human society must be based on common decency, whatever 
the political and economic forms may be(582). 


Muggeridge is looking only on the black side,but it is doubtful whether the 
“re is a bright side to look on. What a decade! The buzz of conferences is 
mixed with the crash of guns(585). The peace that is not a peace slumps 


~ into a war that is not a war. "Shape without form,shade without colour, gest 
— -ure without motion'(58%). It is all very well to be "advanced" and "“enli- 
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ghtened",to snigger at Colonel Blimp and proclaim your emancipation from 
all tradietonal loyalties,but a time comes when the sand of the desert is 
sodden red and what have I done for thee,England,my Egnland? (587) 


ee Vol. II 

have read somewhere that English gains about 6 and loses about 4 words 
a year. No new words are deliberately coined except as names for material 
objects. Abstract words are never coined at all,though old words{e.g, 
"condition";"reflex",etc.) are sometimes twisted into new meanings for scie 
-ntifie purposes. It would be quite feasible to invent a vocabulary, per- 
haps amounting to several thousands of words,which would deal with parts of 
our experience now practically unamenable to language. Our language is prac 
-tically useless for describing anything that goes on inside the brain. 
This is so generally recognized that writers of high skill(e.g. Trollope 
and Mark Twain) will start their autobiographies by saying that they do 
not intend to describe their inner life,because it is of its nature indesc- 
ribable. SO soon as we are dealing with anything that is not concrete or 
visible{and even there to a great extent---look at the difficulty of deser- 
ibing anyone's appearance) we find t words are no liker to the reality 
than chessmen to living beings. Se een a dream? Clearly you 
never describe it,because no words that convey the atmosphere of dreams 
exist in out lenguage(17). Quite half the volume of our waking thoughts 
are of this order, The main movement in our thought will be a stream of 
nameless things---so nameless that one hardly knows whether to call them 
thoughts,images or feelings. This un-verbal part of your mind is the source 
of nearly all motives(19). Nearly ali literature is an attempt to escape 
from this isolation by roundabout means,the direct means({words in their 
primary meanings) being useless. "Imaginative" writing is as it were a 
flank-attack upon positions that impregnable from the front. The diction- 
ary-meaning has,as nearly always,something to do with the real meaning, 
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put not more than the "anecdote" of a picture has to do with its design. 
And it is the same with prose(19). The lumpishness of words results in 
constant falsification. A writer falsifies himself both intentionally and 
unintentionally. Intentionally, because the accidental qualities of words 
constantly tempt and frighten him away from the true meaning. He sets an 
idea,begins trying to express it,and then,in the frightful mess of words 
that generally results,a pattern begins to form itself more or less accid- 
entally. It is not by any means the pattern he wants,but it is at any 

rate not vulgar or disagreeable; it is "good art", Is not anyone with any 
degree of mental honesty conscious of teliing lies all day long,both in 
talking and writing,simply because lies will fall into artistic shape when 
truth will not?¢@0). And in the mind of reader or hearer there are further 
falsifications, because,words not being a direct channel of thought,he cons 
-tantly sees meanings which are not there. Quite ignorant people profess 
to get,do get,vast pleasure out of poetry in foreign and even dead lang- 
uages. Clearly the pleasure they derive may come from something that would 
make the writer squirm in his grave if he knew what was attributed to him. 
diggery-pokery with artistic tricks(21). All theiboshi:that is talked about 
our national genius for "muddling through",and all the squashy godless 
mysticism that is urged against any hardness and soundness of intelzect, 
mean au fond that it is safer not to think. For one man,or a clique,to 

try and make up a languuge,as I believe James Joyce is now doing,is as 
absurd as one man trying ot play football alone(23). All large families 
have 2 or 5 words peculiar to themselves---words which they have made up 
and which convey subtilized,non-dictionary meanings(24), Properly used, 
the film is the one possible medium for conveying mental p rocesses. A 
dream is totally indescribable in words,but it can quite well be repres- 
ented on the screen(25). 


Endless breeding of freshceanpon-fodder. The attraction of Hitler's pers- 
onality can be felt even in the clumsy writing of Mein Kampf,and is no 
doubt overwhelming when one hears his speeches. I have reflected that I 
would certainly kill him if I could get within reach of him,but that I 
could feel no personal animosity. The fact is that there is something 
deeply appealing about him. Look at his photograph in his early Brownshirt 
days. It is a pathetic,dog-like faceythe fmee of a man suffering under in- 
tolerable wrongs. In a rather more manly way it reproduces the expression 
of innumerable pictures of Christ crucified. The initial personal cause of 
his grievance against the universe can only be guessed at; but at any 

rate the grievance is there. Że is(28) the martyr,the victim. Also he has 
grasped the falsity of the hedonistic attitude to life. The Socialist 

who finds his children playing with soldiers is usually upset,but he is 
never able to think of a substitute for the tin soldiers; tin pacifists 
somehow won't do. Hitler knows that human beings don't only want comfort, 
short working hours,hygiene and,ingeneral,comron sense; they also,at least 
intermittently,want struggle and self-sacrifice,not to to mention drums, 
flags and lyalty parades. However they may be as economic theories,Fascism 
and Nazism are psychologically far sounder than any hedonistic conception 
of life. The same is probably true of Stalin's militarized version of Soci 
-alism, After a few years of slaughter and starvation "Greatest happiness 
of the greatest number" is a good slogan,but at this moment "Better an 

end with horror than a horror without end" is a winner. Now that we are 
fighting against the man who coined it,we ought not to underrate its ento> 
ional appeal (29). 
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A wasp was sucking jam on my plate,and I cut him in half. He paid no at- 
tention,merely went on with his meal,while a tiny stream of jam trickled 
out of his severed oesophagus. The poor were to be contented with their 
poverty,because it would all be made up to them in the world beyond the 
grave. For 800 years we had sawed and sawed and sawed at the branch we 
were sitting on. And in the end,much more suddenly than anyone had fore- 
seen,our efforts were rewarded,and down we came. Unfortunately,the thing 
at the bottom was not a bed of roses at all,it was a cesspool full of 
barbed whre(30). Human types supposedly extinct for centuries,the dancing 
dervish,the rubber chieftain,the Grand Inquisitor,have suddenly reappeared 
not as inmates of lunatic asylums,but as the masters of the world. (31). 


I get quite a lot of letters from readers nowadays,but it's always from 
people snootily pointing out some mistake I've made and never from young 
women talling me I'm a sheik. I had some(37) wonderful letters once from a 
midwife,and I wrote back not telling her I was married,but in the end 

to Eileen's great glee she turned out to be 55 and have 4 children(38). 
It's all-in wrestling,and the only rule is to win(41). Jack London's 

The Iron Heel has been widely read in Germany,and it has had the reputat 
-ion of being an accurate forecast of the coming of Hitler. In reality it 
is merely a tale of capitalist oppression(45). It owes something to H.G. 
Wells's The Sleeper Wakes,but because of his own streak of savagery London 
could grasp something that Wells epparenilÿ could not,and that is that 
hedonistic societies do not endure(46). 


One finds in Charles Reade's books the same charm as one finds in R. 
Austin Freeman's detective stories---th: charm of useless knowledge. Rea- 
de was a man of what one might call penay-encylopaedic learning(50). He 
was the brother of Winwood Reade,author of Martyrdom of Man(53). 


Labour leaders allowed themselves to be made the tame cats of the Govern- 
ment(68). They imagined that the war against Germany would a sort of en- 
larged version of the war in Spain,a left-wing war in which poets and 
novelists could be important figures. Of course,it is nothing of the kind. 
It is an all-in modern war fought mainly by technical experts and cond- 
ucted by people who are patriotic according to their lights but entirely 
reactionary in outlook, The left-wing intelligentsia were completely def- 
eatist. One well-known left-wing writer actually wanted to discourage the 
idea of mass resistance,on the ground that the Germans would behave more 
leniently if not opposed., There was also a move on foot,with an eye to 
the coming Nazi occupation,to get the Scotland Yard Special Branch to des 
-troy the political dossiers(71). The highbrow literary magazine, depend- 
ing ultimately on leisured people who have been brought up is a minority 
culture,is becomiig less and less possible(72). 


The Lion and the Unicorn: As I write,highly civilized human beings are 
flying overhead,trying to kill me. They do not feel any enmity against 

me as an individual,not I gainst them. They are "only doing their duty." 
They are serving their country,which has the power to absolve them from 
evil(74). The English have a certain power of acting without taking 
thought. ihe phrase that Hitler coined for the Ger ans,"a sleep-walking 
people",would have been better applied to the English. Not that there is 
anything to be proud of in being called a sleep-walker. The privateness 
of English life(77) had nothing to do with economic liberty. It is the 
liberty to have a home of your own,to do what you like in your spare time, 
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The most hateful of all names in an English ear is Nosey Parker. But the 
English are in process of being numbered, labelled, consecripted,"co-ordinat- 
ed"(78). No Politician could rise to power by promising the English people 
comquests or military glory,no Hymn of Hate has ever made any appeal to 
them. In the last war the songs which the soldiers made up and sang of 
their own accord were not vengeful but humorous and mock-defeatist. For 
example: "I don't want to join the bloody Army,/I don't want to go unto 
the war;/I want no more to roam,/I'd rather stay at home,/Living 6h the 
earnings of a whore," But it was not is that spirit that they fought. The 
only enemy they ever named was the sergeant-major(79). In England all the 
boasting and flag-wagging,the "Rule Britannia" stuff,is done by small 
minorities. The patriotism of the common people is not vocal or even con- 
scious. English literature,like other literatures,is full of battle-poems, 
but it $s worth noticing that the ones that have won for themselves a kind 
of popularity are always a tale of disasters and retreats. There is no 
popular poem about Trafalgar or Waterloo,for instance. The most stirring 
battle-poem in English is about a brigade of cavalry which charged in the 
wrong direction. The reason why the English anti-militarism disgusts for- 
eign observers is that it ignores the existence of the British Empire. It 
looks like sheer hypocrisy(80). A military parade is really a kind of rit- 
ual dance,something like a ballet. The goose-step,ïor instance i: simply 
an affirmation of naked power; contained in it,quite consciously and inten 
-tionally,is the vision of a boot crashing down on a face. Its ugliness is 
part of its essence,for what it is saying is "Yes,I am ugly,and you darn! 
daren't laugh at me",like the bully who makes faces at his victim. In the 
British army the drill is rigid and complicated,but without definite swag- 
ger; the march is merely a formalized walk(81). An illuston can become a h 
haif-truth,a mask can alter the expression of a face. The familiar argu- 
ments to the effect that democracy is "just as bad as" totalitarianism 
boil down to saying that half a loaf is the same as no bread. In England 
such concepts as justice,liberty and objective truth are still bébieved 
in. They may be illusions, but they are very powerful illusions., National 
life is different because ofthem(82). One could not even dignify Baldwin 
with the name of stuffed shirt. He was simply a hoëe in the air(89). Time 
presses,and "history to the defeated/May say Alas! but cannot alter or 
pardon"(109). However litile we may like it,toughness is the price of sur- 
vival. A nation trained to think hedonistically cannot survive amid peopl 
-es who work like slaves and breed like rabbits(127). In spite of all the 
“anti-Fascist" heroics of the left-wing press,what chance should we have s 
stood when the real struggle with Fascism came,if the average Englishman 
had been the kind of creature that the New Statesman,the Daily Worker or 
even the News Chronicle wished to make him? All Ebglish left-wingers 
nursed the idea that wien the time came the Russians would do our fighting 
for us(128). 


Parliament is now full of deadheads. The movies go on and on with the same 
treacly rubbish(139). The Home Guard is an astonishing phenomenon,a sort o 
of People's Army officered by Blimps(141). If Chruchill should go,Cripps 
and Bevin are tipped as the likeliest men for the premiership(143). May I 
give myself a free advert and draw attention to a recent book of mine? (144 


The orthodoxies of the past did not change rapidly. The peculiarity of the 
totalitarian state is that though it controls thought,it does not fix it. 
it sets up questionable dogmas,and it alters them from day to day. It 
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needs the dogmas,because it needs absolute obedience from its subjects, 
but it cannot avoid the changes,which are dictated by the needs of power 
politics. It decalres itself infallible,and at the same time it attacks 
the very concept of objective truth. To take a crude,obvious example,every 
German up to September 1939 had to regard Russian Bolshevism with horror 
and aversion,and since September 1939 he has had to regard it with admir- 
ation and affection. If Russia and Germany go to war,as they may well do 
within the next few years,another equally violent change will have to take 
place. The German's emotional life,his loves and hatreds,are expected, 
when necessary,to reverse themselves overnight(163) 


Only in the English-speaking countries was it fashionable to believe, 
rignt up to the outbreak of war,that Hitler was an unimportant lunatic,a 
figure out of comic opera and the @erman tanks made of cardboard. A life- 
long habit of thought stands between Mr Wells and an understanding of Hitl 
-er's power. Mr Wells has an invincible hatred of the fighting,hunting, 
swashbuckling side of life,symbolized in all his early books by a violent 
propaganda against horses. The principal*villain of his Outline of History 
is the military adventurer,Napoleon. In all his books one finds the same 
antithesis recurring: on the one side,science,order, progress,internation- 
alism,asreplanes,steel,hygienez on the other side war,nationalism,relig- 
ion,monarchy,Greek professors, poets, horses(169). Hitler is all the war- 
lords and witch-doctors t£tn'i history rolled into one. Therefore,argues 
Wells,he is an absurdity doomed to disappear almost immediately. The aero- 
plane,which was looked forward to as a civilizing influe ce,has in fact 
hardly been used except for dropping bombs. Modern Germany is far more 
scientific than England,and far more barbarous. The order,the planning, 
the State ensouragement of science,the steel,the concrete,the aeroplanes, 
are all there,but all in the service of ideas appropriate to the Stone 
Age. Science is fighting on the side of superstition(17®). When Wells was 
young,the antithesis between science and reaction was not false. Society 
was ruled by sarrow=-minded, profoundly incurious people who could quote 
Horace but had never heard of algebra. Science was faintly disreputable, 
and religious belief obligatory. The generally accepted opinion about 
aircraft was that if God had meant us to fly He would have given us wings 
(171). Kipling would have understood the appeal of Hitler,or for that 
matter of Stalin,whatever his attitude towards them might be. Wells is too 
sane to understand the modern world. Since 1920 ne has squandered his 
talents in slaying paper dragons. But how much it is,after all,to have any 
talents to squander(172). 


People are saying now that the Russians are fighting and the Americans are 
taiking,and the saying that was current last year,"sympathy to China,oil 
to Japan",begius to be repeated(177). 


The penny or twopenny coloured postcards of the cheap stationer's windows 
are especially associated with the name of Donald iicGill,apparently a 
trade name(184). "'I like seeing experienced girls home.' "But I'm not 
experienced!' ‘You're not home yet!'" ""I've been struggling for years to 
get a fur coat. How did you get yours?! 'I left off struggling.'" "Judge: 
‘You are prevaricating,sir. Did you or did you not sleep with this woman?! 


Co-respondent: 'Not a omy lord!'"(185) A large number of w.c. jokes. 
A typical postcard,captioned "A Friend in Need",shows a man's hat blown 
off his head and disappearing down the steps of a ladies' lavatory(186). 
Typical repartee: "I wish you were a statue and I was a pigeon!"(187),. 
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A recurrent,almost dominant motif in comic postcards is the woman with 
the stuck-out behind. The same female figure appears,aiplymp and "volupt- 
uous" figure with the dress clinging to it as tightly as another skin and 
with breasts or buttocks grossly over-emphasized,according to which way it 
is turned. There can be no doubt that these pictures lift the lid off a 
very widespread repression,natural enough in a country whose women when 
young tend to be slim to the point of skimpiness. But at the same time the 
Mesill postcard is not intended as pornography but,a subtler thing,as a 
skit on pornography. The Hottentot figures of the women are caricatures of 
the Englishman's secret ideal,not portraits of it(138). The postcards 
dealing with honeymoon couples always have the enthusiastic indecency of 
those village weddings where it is still considered screamingly funny 
to sew belis to th. bridal bed, In one,for example,a young bridegroom is 
shown setting out of bed thé morning after his wedding night. "The first 
morning in our own little home,darling!" he is saying; "I'll go and get 
the milk and bring a cup of tea," Inset is a picture of the frènt doorstep; 
on it are four newspapers and four bottles of milk. The liaison,the illicit 
but more or less decorous love-affair whigh used to be the stock joke of 
French comic papers,is not a postcard subject. One o the few authentic 
class-differences,as opposed to class-distinctions,stiil existing in Eng- 
land is that the working classes age very much earlier(159). For to look 
young afetr,say,thirty is largely a matter of wanting to do so. The impulse 
to cling to youth at all costs,to attempt to preserve your sexual attracti§ 
-On,is a thing of recent growth. "Youth's a stuff will not endure" expre- 
sses the normal,traditional attitude. The broadest jokes are invariably 
protected by the double meanings. In one postcard,captioned "They didn't 
believe her",a young woman is demonstrating,with her hands held apart, 
something about two feet long to a couple of open-mouthed acquaintances. 
Behind her on the wall is a stuffed fish in a galss case,and beside that 
is a photograph of a nearly naked athlete. Obviously it is not the fish 
that she is referring to,but this could never be proved(190). In England 
the gap between what can be said and what can be priated is rather except- 
w ionally wide. Remarks and gestures which hardly anuone objects to on the 
\ stage would raise a public outcry if any attempt were made to reproduce 
“athem on paper(191). Tne cemic postcards give expression to the Sancho Pan- 
za attitude to life which Rebecca West once summed up as "extracting as 
much fu . as possible from smacking behinds in basement kitchen." If you 
look into your own mind,which are you,Don Quixote or Sancho Panza? Almost 
F certainly you are both, Sancho is your unofficial self,the voice of the 
belly protesting against the soul(192). I never Feagithe proclamations of 
generals before battle,the speeches of fuehrers and prime ministers,the sol 
-idarity songs of public schools and left-wing political parties,national 
anthems,etc. without seeming to hear in the background a chorus of rasp- 
% berries from all the millions of comson men to whom these high sentiments 
qi make no appeal. Nevertheless the high sentiments always win in the end, 
j@; leaders who offer blood,toil,sweat and tears always get more out of their 
followers than those who offer safety and a good time. W hen it comes to 
the pinch,human beings are heroic(193). 


j ith the out-and-out, turn-the-other-cheek pacifists you come upon the much 
op stranger phenomenon of people who have started by renouncing violence,endin 
2) by championing Hitler. The antisemitic motif is very strong,though usually 
F soft-pedalled in print(210). The Germans maintain four spurious "freedom" 
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stations,actually operating on the continent but pretending to be operat- 
iag illegally in England. the general line of these broadcasts is "uncens- 
ored news",or "what the Government is hiding from you." They affect a 
pessimistic,well-informed manner,as of someone who is on the inside of the 
inside,and go in for enormous figures of shipping losses,etc. The Workers! 
Challenge Station goes in for a line of red-hot revolutionary talks under 
such titles as "Kick Churchil Out",delivered by an authentic British workin 
man who uses plenty of unprintable words. He does not hesitate to talk ab- 
out "the menace of Nazism","the horrors of the Gestapo" etc.(212). At this 
moment Drieu la Rochelle is editing the Nouvelle Revue Francaise,Pound is 
bellowing(213) against the Jews on the Rome radio,and Céline is a valued 
exhibit in Paris. They are useful cards to play against the intelligentsia 
in Britain and U.S.A. If the Germans got to England,similar things would 
happen,and I think I could make out at least a preliminary list of the 
people who would go over(214). 


Rudyard Kipling: Kipling is in the peculiar position of having been a by- 
word for 50 years. During 5 literary generations every enlightened person 
has despised him,and at the end of that time nine tenths of those enlight- 
ened persons are forgotten and Kipling is in some sense still there. In 
answering the familiar charge that Kipling is a "Fascist",Eliot falls into 
the opposite error of defending him where he is not defensible. It is no 
use claiming,for i stance,that when Kipling describes a British soldier bea 
“ting a "nigger" with a cleaning rod,he is acting merely as a reporter and 
does not necessarily approve what he describes, There is not the slightest 
anywhere that he disapproves of that kind of conduct. Kipling is a jingo 
imperiliast,but he was not a Fascist. He was Eurther from being one than 
the most progressive person is able to be nowadays(215). The line from 
"Recessional","Les ser breeds without the Law," is always good for a snig- 
ger in pansy-left circles. It is assumed as a matter of course that the 
"lesser breeds" are "natives",and a mental picture is called up of some 
pukka sahib in a pith helmet kicking a coolie. But the phrase refers alm- 
ost certainly to the Germans,and especially the pan-German writers,who are 
“without the Law" in the sense of being lawless,not in the sense of being 
powerless. The whole poem is a denunciation of power polities. His outlook 
is pre-Fascist. He still believes that pride comes(216) before a fall and t 
that the gods punish hubris. The 19th-century imperialist outlook and the 
modern gangster outlook are two different things. Kipling shows little sign 
of having learned anything from any event later than the Boer War. He was 
the prophet of British imperialism in its expansionist phase. All his conf- 
idence,his bouncing vulgar vitality,spraug out of limitations which no 
Fascist shares. Kipling spent the later part of his life in sulking. After 
the greatest victory she had ever known,Britain was a lesser world power 
than before. The virtue had gone out of the classes he idelaized,the young 
were hedonistic or disaffected,the desire to paint the map red had evapor- 
ated. He coul not understand what was happening, because he had never had 
any grasp of the economic forces underlying imperial expansion. He does not 
seem to realize,any more than the average colonial administrator,that an 
empire is primarily a money-making concern. Imperialism as he sees it is a 
sort of forcible evangelizing(217). Because he identifies himself with the 
official class,he does possess one thing which "enlightened" people seldom 
or never possess,and that is a sense of responsibility. All left-wing part- 
ies in the highly industrialized countries are at bottom a sham, because 
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they make it their business to fight against sonething which they do not 
really wish to destroy. They have international aims,and at the same time 
they struggle to keep up a standard of life with which their aims are in- 
compatibèe. we ali live by robbing Asiatic coolies,and those of us who are 
enlightened" all maintain that those coolies ought to be set free; but 
our standard of living,and hence our "enlighte ment'',demands that the rob- 
bery shall continue. A humanitarian is always a hyprocrite,and Kipling's 
understanding of this is perhaps the central secret of his power to create 
telling phrases. It would be difficult to hit off tiie one-eyed pacifism of 
the English in fewer words than in the phrase,"making mock of uniforms 
that guard you while you sleep." He sees clearly that men can only be highl 
-ly civilized while other men,inevitably less civilized,are there to guard 
and feed them(218). The 19th-century Anglo-I dians were at any rate people 
who did things. It may be that all that they did was evil,but they changed 
the face of the earth(it is instructive to look at a map of Asia and com- 
pare the railway system of India with that of the surrounding countries), 
whereas they could have achieved nothing,could not have maintained them- 
selves in power for a single week,if the normal Anglo-Indian outlook had be 
~en that of,say,E.M.Forster. It is true that Kipling was a vulgar flag-wav 
-er,a sort of publicity agent for Cecil Rhodes. It is not true that he was 
a yes~-man or a time-server. After his early days,if then,he never courted 
public opinion. Mr Eliot says that what is held avainst him is that he 
expressed unpopular views in a popular style. This narrows the issue by 
assuming that “unpopalar" means unpopular with the intelligentsia, but it 
is a fact that Kipling's "message" was one that e big public did not 
want,and,indeed,has never accepted. The mass of espleithg in the Tti- 905 
as now,were anti-militarist,bored by the Empire,and only uaconsciously 
patriotie. Kipling's official admirers are and were the "service" middle 
class. In the stupid early years of this century,the Blimps,having at last 
discovered someone who could be called a poet(219) and who was oa their 
side,set Kipling on a pedestal,and some of his more sententious poems,such 
as "If",were given almost Biblical status. But it is doubtful whether the 
Blimps have ever read him with attention,any more than they have read the 
Bible. Few people have criticized England from the inside have said bitter- 
er things about her than this gutter patriot. That phrase about "the flan- 
nelled fools at the wicket and the muddied oafs at the goal" sticks like 
an arrow to this day. "Stellenbosch" sums up what every intelligent offi- 
cer was saying in 1918,or is saying now,for that matter.though it was writ 
-ten about 1902. He idealizes the army officer,especially the junior offic 
-er,and that to an idiotic extent, but the private soldier,though lovable an 
and romantic,has to be a comic. He is always made to speak in a sort of 
stylized cockney(220). "What have I done for thee,England,my England?" is 
essentially a middle-class query. Almost any working man would follow it 
up imzediately with "What has England done for me?" In so far as Kipling 
grasps this,ne simply sets it down to "the intense selfishness of the low- 
er classes." But he has far more interest in the common soldier,far more 
axLety that he shall get a fair deal,than most of the "liberals" of hsi 
day or our own(221). "I cane to realize the bare horrors of the private's 
life,and the unnecessary torments he endured." His vision of war is realist 
“ic, He knows that bullets hurt,that under fire everyone is terrified,and 
that British troops,like other troops,frequeatly run away: "I leard the 
knives be'ind me,but I dirsn't face my man,?Nor I don't know where I went 
to,'cause I didn't stop to see,/Till I 'eard a beggar squealing’ out for 
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quarter as le ran,/An' I thought I knew the voice and'=--it was mel" "an! 
now the hugly bullets come peckin' through the dust,/An' no one wants to 
face 'em,but every beggar must;/So,like a man in irons,which isn't glad to 
go,/They moves ‘em off by companies uncommon stiff an® slow." If anything, 
he overdoes the horrors,for the wars of his yauth were hardly wars at all 

by our standards(122). The phrases and neologisms which we take over and 
use without remembering their origin do not always come from writers we ad- 
mire. it is strange,for instance,to hear the Nazi broadcasters referring to 
the Russian soldiers as "robots",thus unconsciously borrowing a word from 
a Czech democrat whom they would have killed if they could have laid hands 
on him(224). Nothing could exceed the contempt of the New Statesman for 
Kipling, but how many times during the Munich period did the New Statesman 
find itself quoting that phrase about paying the Dane-geld? On the first 
page of his reent book,Adam and Eve,Middleton Murry quotes the well-known 
lines "There are nine-and-sixty ways" etc. and attributes them to Thack- 
eraye This is a "Freudian error": a civilized person would prefer not to 
quote Kipling---i.e. would prefer not to feel that it was Kipling who had 
expressed his thought for him. Kipling deals in thoughts which are both 
vulgar and permanent(225). At his worst,and also his most vital,in poems 
like "Gunga Din" or "Danny Deever",Kipling is almost a shameful pleasure, 
like the taste for cheap sweets that some people carry secretly into middle 
life. One can,perhaps,place Kipling more satisfactorily than by juggling 
with words "verse" and "poetry" [Eliot calls Kipling's metrical work "great 
verse" but not "poetry"Jif one describes him simply as a good bad poet. 
Examples of good bad po msfare "The Bridge of Sighs","When All the World 

is Young,Lad","The Charge of the Light Brigade","Jenny Kissed Me",etc. All 
of these are capable of giving true pleasure to people whe can see clearly 
what is wrong with them(226). Mr Eliot thinks it worth-while to edit him, 
tnus confessing to a taste which others share but are not always honest 
enought o mention. The fact that such a thing as good bad poetry can exist 
is a sign of the emotional overlap between the intellectual and the ordin- 
ary men. A good bad poem is a graceful monument to the obvious(227). Its 
sentiment is "true" sentiment in the sense that you are bound to find 
yourself thinking the thought it expresses sooner or later. Such poems are 
a kind of rhyming proverb. "Down to Gehenna or up to the Throne,/He travels 
the fastest who travels alone," Sooner or later you will have occasion to f 
feel that he travels the fastest who travels alone,and there the thought 


“is,ready made and,astit were,waiting for you(228). 


Churchill's popularity has slumped heavily(243). Cripps is not merely a 
secondOrate figure to whom the public have tied their hopes,a sort of bub- 
ble blown by popular discontent(245). Millions of Indians speak a debased 
version of Bnglish(252). 


"Orwell dislikes the French intellectuals licking up Hitler's crumbs, but 
What's the di:ference between them and our intellectuals licking up Church 
~ill's(256). Like all the other supporters of the war,he will be deposited, 
along with other detritus,where history decides,not where he thinks(257)" 
The idea that you can somehow remain aloof from and superior to the strug- 
gle,while living on the food which the British sailors have to risk their 
lives to bring you,is a bourgeois illusion bred of money and security. In 
so far as it takes effect at all,pacifist propaganda can only be effective 
against those countries where a certain amount of freedom of speech is 
still permitted; in other words it is helpful to totalitarianism(261). 
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It was cynically aduitted in Anglo-Indian circles that Gandhi was very 
useful to the British Governnent. So he wil: be to the Japanese if they get 
there. Despotic governments can stand "moral force" till the cows come 
‘>home; what they fear is physical force. I pass over the money-sheltered 
ignorance capable of believing that literary life is still going on in, 
for instenee,Poland (263). Many pacifists are objectively and to some extent 
emotionally pro-Fascist,but don't care to say so(263). They write mental- 
ly dishonest propaganda and degrade litterary criticism to mütual arse- 
licking(265). Pétainism accepts defeat,writes off earthly happiness as im- 
possible,mumbles about prayer and repentance and thinks it a spiritual 
advance to see life as "a pattern of living worms in the guts of the women 
of Canterbury" (279) é 


The laws of nature are not suspended for a "red" army any more than for a 
"white" one. A louse is a louse and a bomb is a bomb,even though the cause 
you are fighting for happens to be just(287). 


Yeats's manner of writing is very artificial. As a rule,this artificiality 
is accepted as Irishism,or Yeats is even credited with simplicity because 
he uses short words,but in fact one seldom comes on six consecutive lines 
of his verse in which there is not an archaism or an affected turn of 
speech. One is seldom long way from a suspicion of "quaintness"(311). His 
epigram a gainst the critics who damned The Playboy of the Western World: 
“Once when midnight smote the air/Eunuchs ran thro ugh Hell and met/On ever 
-y crowded street to stare/Upon great Juan riding by;/Even like these to 
rail and sweat,/ staring upon his sinewy thigh'"(312). He is a great hater 
of democracy,of the modern world,science---above all,of the idea of human 
equality(313). The very concept of occultism carries with it the idea 

that knowledge must be a secret thing,limited to a small circle of init- 
iates. The same idea is integral to Fascism(315). 


A favourite saying nowadays is that whereas Chamberlain appeased Germany, 
Chruehill appeases America(319). To take a crude example,what Communist 
would dare to admit in public that Trotsky hs a better writer than Stalin 
~--as he is,of course?{356) Auden is watching his navel in America(337). 
The licensed writers,the squirts and toadies,the strength-through-joy 
brigades...(341). The hired pep-talker... 


The whole adds up to Parlour Anarchism---a plea for the simple life, based 
on dividends. Rejection of the machine is of course always founded on 
tacit acceptance of the machine,a fact symbolized by Gandhi as he plays 
with his spinning-wheel in the mansion of some cotton millionaire(356). 
One of the finest weapons that the rich have ever evolved for use against 
the poor is "spirituality". If you can induce the working man to believe 
that his desire for a decent standard of living is "materialism",you have 
got him where you want him lso,if you can induce the Indian to remain 
"spiritual" instead of taking up with vulgar things like trade unions,you 
can ensure that he will always remain a coolie(359). 


What crime,if any,has Mussolini committed?‘In power politics there are no 
Crimes, because there are no laws(363). He is guilty of the only crime that 
matters,the crime of failure; his adversaries have a right to kill him, but 
not a right to blame him(368). 


` À Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court is a deliberate fäättery of all 
that is worst and most vulgar in American life. The man who might have 
been a kind of rustic Voltair became the world's leading after-dinner speal 
~er (373). 
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War-time Diary: Huge advert on the side of a bus: "FIRST AID IN WARTIME 
FOR HEALTH,STRENGTH AND FORTITUDE. WRIGLEY'S CHEWING GUM"(391). Walked 
through Soho to see whether the damage to Italian shops etc. was as report- 
ed. Gennari's,the Italian grocer's,was plastered all over with printed 
placards saying "This establishment is entirely British." The Spaghetti 
House had renamed itself "British Food Shop." The interesting thing is 
that all these placards must evidently have been printed beforehand and 
kept in readiness(394). If only I could become Nyef Aneurin Bevan]'s min 
-ence grise we'd soon have this country on its feet(399). The police are 
the very people who would go over to Hitler once they were certain he had 
won(400). LeHeMeyers,who knows or at least has met all these people,says 
that with individual exceptions like Chruchill the entire British aristo- 
cracy is utterly corrupt and lacking in the most ordinary patriotism,car- 
ing in fact for nothing except preserving their own standards of life. In 
western Europe Communism and Left extremism are now entirely a form of 
masturbation. People who are in fact without power over events console 
themselves by pretending that they are in some way controlling events(406). 
The New Leader is now talking about the "betrayal" by Pétain and Co. and 
the "workers! struggle" against Hitler. And what will the workers fight 
with? With weapons. Yet it clamours simultaneously for sabotage in the 
arms factories(407). There are now rumours that Lloyd George is the pot- 
ential Pétain of England. It is fairly easy to imagine LG. playing this 
part out of sheer spite and jealousy because he has not been given a job 
(412). How will the iussian state get on without Trotsky? Or the Communists 
elsewhere? Probably they will be forced to invent a @ubstitute(418). Any 
Jew,i.e. European Jew,would prefer Hitler's kkndcof system to ours,if it 
were not that he happens to persecute them. They make use of England as a 
sanctuary,but they can iot help feeling the profoundest contempt for it(428) 
The onion shortage has made everyone intensely sensitive to the smeil of 
onionse Allocation of space in this week's New Statesman: Fall of Tobruk 
(with 20,090)prisoners)---2 lines; suppression of the Daily Worker and the 
Week---108 lines(433). On a wall in South London some Communist or Black- 
shirt had chalked "Wheese,not Churchill". What a silly slegan. These people 
ven now have not grasped that,whereas some people would die for Chruchill, 
nobody will die for cheese(440). I opened Homage to Catalonia and came on 
these sentences: "One of the most horrible features of war is that all war 
propaganda,all the screaming and lies and hatred,comes invariably from 
people who are not fighting....Sometimes it is a comfort to me to think 
that the aeroplane is altering the conditions of war. Perhaps when the 
next great war comes we may see that sight unprecedented in all history,a 
jingo with a bullet-hole in him." Here I am in the B.B.C. less than 5 
years after writing that. I suppose sooner or later we all write our own 
epitaphs(470). These exiled Inéians want to be permanently in opposition, 
suffering a painless martyrdom. They don't expect independence,can't imag- 
ine it and at heart don't want it(471). Cripps has decidedly a red nose, . 
Attlee reminds me of nothing so much as a recently dead fish,before it has 
had time to stiffen(481). Responsibility automatically makes a man timid. 
sesides,as soon as you are in power your perspectives are foreshortened. Pe 
\ perhaps a bird's eye view is as distorted as a worm's eye view(486). 
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Volelil. 
the English People: "The English accent" is not in fact common to more than 
a quarter of the population. In cartoons in continental papers England is 
personified by an aristecrat with a monocle,a sinister capitalist in a tèp- 
hat,or a spinster in a Burberry. Hostile or friendly,nearly all the gener- 
alizations that are made about England base themselves on the property- 
owning class and ignore the other 45 million. The tall,lanky physique which 
is traditionally English is almost confined to the upper classes(15). The 
manners of the English working class are not always very graceful,but they 
are extremely considerate. Great care is taken in showing a stranger the 
way. ln war-time a few of the policemen carry revolvers,but England has 
nothing corresponding to gendarmerie,the semi=military police(16),who are 
the guardians of society all the way from Calais to Tokyo. Litigation is so 
expensive as always to favour the rich against the poor: but there is a 
general feeling that the law,such as it is,will be scrupulously administer- 
ed,that no one will be punished without trial. An Englishmen does not 
believe in his bones,as a Spanish or Italian peasant does,that the law is 
simply a racket(17). The English working class,as Mr Wyndham Lewis has put 
it,are "branded on the tongue". The most striking difference between the 
upper classes and the working class is in language and accent. The English 
themselves are not outstandingly good at all games,but they enjoy playing 
them,and to an extent that strikes forei ners as childish they enjoy readi 
about them and betting on them. Professional footballers, boxers, jockeys, an 
even cricketerssenjoy a popularity that no scientist or artist could hope 
to rival(19). One of the basic folk-tales of the English-speaking peoples 
is Jack the Giant-Killer---the little man against the big man. Mickgy 
Mouse,Popeye the Sailor,aad Charlie Chaplin are all essentially the same 
figure. Not merely a hatredof bullying,but a tendency to support(22) the 
weaker side merely because it is weaker,are almost general in England. And 
the popular attitude to foreign politics is nearly always coloured by the 
instinct to side with the underdog(23). Puritanism(prudishness,asceticism, 
the "kill-joy" spirit) is something that has been unsuccessfully forced 
upon the working class by the class of small traders and manufacturers imm- 
ediately above them. If you could persuade the working man that every kind 
of recreation was sinful,you could get more work out of him for less money. 
The English masses take sone of their pleasures rather furtively(25). An 
idea almost as old as history is that of the King and the common people bei 
-ing in a sort of alliance against the upper classes; for example,some of 
the London slum streets bore during the Jubilee the rather servile slogan 
"Poor but Loyal." Other slogans coupled loyalty to the King with hostility 
to the landlord: "Long Live the Kjng. Down with the Landlord." The Abdicat- 
ion dealt royalist sentiments a serious blow(33). Guriously enough,the Eng- 
lish ruling class has bever developed into a bourgeoisie pure and simple. 
An army officer with £1,000 a year is regarded as socially superior to a 
shopkeeper with 62,000 a year. The titled person is almost always more 
deferr d to than an untitled person of larger income(35). ‘he tendency to 
sive the upper classes more than their due is mixed up with a respect for 
good manners and something vaguely describable as culture. Even the Daily 
Worker displays advertisements for "High-Class Gentleman's Tailor", Through 
-out southern England there is almost general uneasiness about the cockney 
accent (37). Ehe English sre very poor linguists. mheir own language is 


zrammatically so simple that unless they have gone through the discipline o 
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learning a foreign language in childhood,they are often quite unable to 
grasp what is meant by gender,person,and case. Tne great weakness of Eng- 
lish is its capacity for debasement. Just because it is so easy to use,it 
is easy to use badly. In the spoken tongue every word that can be omitted 
is omitted,every possible abbreviation is used. À sentence like "No,I 

donT mean that one(42),I mean that one" is perfectly intelligible when spo 
~ken aloud,even without a gesture. But spoken English,when it tries to be 
dignified and logical,usually takes on the vices of written English,as you 
can see by spending half an hour either in the House of Commons or at the 
Marble Arch. Probably the deadliest enemy of good English is what is calls 
ed "standard English". This dreary dialect,the language of leading articles 
White Papers,political speeches,and B.B.C. news bulletins,is undoubtedly 
spreading: it is spreading dowkwards in the social scale,and outwards 

into the spoken language. Its characteristic is its reliance on ready- 
made phrases: in due course,take the earliest opportunity, explore evefy 
avenue,ring the changes,etc.etc. "Educated" English has grown anaemic be- 
cause for long past it has not been reinvigorated from below. A useful word 
like “bottleneck",for instance,would be most likely to occur to someone 
used to dealing with conveyor belts: or again,the expressive military 
phrase "to winkle out" implies acquaintance both with winkles and with 
machinesgun nests(43). From the English point of view American words have 
no class label. This applies even to thieves' slang. Words like "stooge" 
and "stool-pigeon" are considered much less vulgar than words like "nark" 
and "split". Even a very snobbish person would probably not mind calling 

a policeman a "cop",which is American,but he would object to calling him 

a "copper",which is working-class English(44). Whereas Enslish alters the 
meaning of a verb by tacking a preposition to it,the American tendency is 
to burden every verb with a preposition that adds nothing to its meaning 
€"win out","face up to")(45). Most English blur their vowel sounds, but 
most Americans swallow their consonants. Many Americans pronounce "water" s 
as though it had no t in it,or even as though it had so consonants at all, 
excpet the we Many would even tell you in good faith that "sez you" has no 
English equivalent. Actually it has a whole string of them---for instance, 
not half,I don't think,come off it,less of it,and then you wake up,or 
simply garn(46). Almost never is a major honour bestowed on anyone describ 
-able as an intellectual. With very few exceptions,scientists do not get 
beyond baronetcies,or literary man beyond knighthoods(53). 


it is commonly said,even by the English themselves,that English cooking is 
the worst in the wopkd@d Here are some of the things that I myself have 
sought for in foreign countries and failed to finde: kippers, forkshire 
pudding,Devonshire cream,muffins and crumpets,Christmas pudding, treacle 
tart,apple dumplings(56). Where else do you see potatoes roasted under 
the joint? And it is far better to cook new potatoes in the English way 
---that is,boiled with mint and served with a little melted butter or 
margarine---than to fry them as is done in most countries. If there is 
anything quite as good as t e soft part of the crust from an English 
cottage loaf I do not know of it(57). You praëtically don't find good 
English cooking outside a private house. Restaurants which are distinct- 
ively English and which also sell good food are very hard to find(58). 


A Nice Cup of Tea: Here are my own 11 rules,every one of which I regard as 
golden, le One should use Indian or Ceylonese tea. China tea has virtues w 
which are not to be despised nowadays---it is economical,and one can drink 
it without milk---but there is not much stimulation in it. One does not 
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feel wiser,braver or more optimistic after drinking it. Anyone who uses 
that comforting phrase "a nice cup of tea" invariably means Indian tea. 

2. Tea snould be made in small quantities---that is,in a teapot. Tea out 

of an urn is always tasteless. The teapot should be made of china or earth- 
enware. Silver or Britanniaware pots produce inferior tea and enamel pots 
are worse. 3. the pot should be warmed beforehand. This is better done by 
placing it oa the hob than by the usual method of swilling it out with 

hot water. 4. The tea should be strong. One. strong cup of tea is better tha? 
twenty weak ones. 5. The tea should be put straight into the pot. No strain 
-ers,muslin bags or other devices to imprison the tea. The stray leaves are 
wrongly supposed to be harmful. If the tea is not loose in the pot it 

never infuses properly. 6. One should take the teapot to the kettle and 

not the other way about. The water should be actually boiling at the mom- 
ent of impact,which means one should keep it on the flame while one pours 
(59). 7. After making the tea,one should stir it,give the pot a good shake, 
afterwards allowing the leaves to settle. 8. One should drink out of a 
breakfast cup---that is the cylindrincal type of cup,not the flat,shallow 
type. The breafast cup holds more,and with the other kind one's tea is 
always half cold before one has well started on it. 9. One should pour 

the cream off the milk before using it for it. 10. One should pour tea 

into the cup first. This is one of the most controversial points of all. 
The milk-first school ean bring forward some fairly strong arguments. But 

I maintain that by putting the tea in first and stirring as one pours,one 
can exactly regulate the amount of milk whereas one is liable to put in 

too much milk if one does it the other way round. 11. Tea---unless one is 
drinking it in the Russian style---should be drunk without sugar. How can 
you call yourself a true tea-lover if you destroy the flavour of your tea 
by putting sugar in it? It would be equally reasonab le to put in pepper 

or salt. Tea is meant to be bitter,just as beer is meant to be bitter. Try 
drinking tea without sugar for,say,a fortnight and it is very takhkgly 

tuat you will ever want to ruin your tea by sweetening it again(60). One's 
ration of two ounces,properly handled,ought to represent twenty good, 
strong ceups(61). 


Cricket Country is a little over-written, because Mr Edmund Bluaden is no 
more able to resist a quotation than some people are to refuse a drinki68). 


sven if you steer clear of Piccadilly with its seething swarms of drunks 
and whores,it is difficult to go anywhere in London without having the 
feeling that Britain is now Occupied Territory. The consensus of opinion 
seems to be that the only American soldiers with decext manners are the 
Negroes, On the other hand the Americans have their own justifiable com- 
plaints---in particular,they complain of th: children who follow them night 
and day,cadging sweets. The popular anti-American feeling in this country 
dates from the arrival of the American troops. The fact that an American 
soldier's pay is five times that of a British soldier has never been prop- 
erly ventilated(73). Who wrote this? "...Our civilization seemd nothing 
but a thin film or crust lying over a bottomless pit and I ften wondered 
whether some day the pit would not break up through it and destroy us all" 
(74). You would not know that this comes from Mark Rutherford's Deliver- 


. For various reasons,the Nediterraneap campaign had to be repres- 
anges? 22 an erican show while most of the casualties had to be ch a 3 


by tne British. We ought to face the fact that large numbers of Americans 
are brought up to dislike and despise us. There is a systematic guying of 
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of what are supposed to be British habits and manners on the stage and in 
comic strips. The typical Englishman is represented as a chinless ass with a 
title,a monocle and a habit of saying "Haw,haw."' It is a commonplace on the 
American stage that the Englishman is almost never allowed to play a favour- 
able role,any more than the Negro is allowed to appear as anything more than 
a comic. yet right up to Pearl Harbor the American movie industry had an agre 
-ement with the Japanese Government never to present a Japanese character in 
an unfavourable light. We partly bring the anti*british feeling on our- 
selves by exporting our worst specimens(97}. I rarely see American and Brit- 
ish soldiers together. Quite obviously the major cause of this is the differ 
“ence of pay. You can't have really close and friendly relations with some- 
body whose income is five times your own. One way of feeling infallible is 
not to keep a diary. Looking back through the diary I kept in 1940 and 

1941 I find that I was usually wrong when it was possible to be wrong. Yet 

I was not so wrong as the Military Experts. Experts of various schools were 
telling us in 1959 that the Maginot Line was impregnable....and so on. Where 
now are the men who told us those things? Still on the job,drawing fat sal- 
aries. Instead of the unsinkable battleship we have the unsinkable Military 
Expert(78). 


W.H. Davies shows a distnct tinge of morbidity. Behind the lambs and the wild 
flowers there is an almost Baudelairean background of harlots,drunkenness 
and corpses,and in poems like "The Rat" and "Down Underground" he does not 
flinch from(79) the most horrible subjects that any writer could deal with. 
His taste is perfect. If he lacks vitality,at least he has a sort of natural 
good breeding. He is not vulgar. owever empty he may seem,there is nothing 
that one can put one's finger on and say that it is silly. Like Blake,he 
appears to avoid silliness by not being afraid of it. "The Two Children": 

" tAh,little boy! I see/You have a wooden spade./Into this sand you dig/So 
deep---for what?! I said./'There's more rich gold,' said he,/'Down under 
where I stand,/Than twenty elephants/Could move across the land.'//'ah,lit- 
tle girl with wooll---/Whab are you making now?'/'Some stockings for a bird, 
/To keep his legs from snow.'/And there those children are,/So happy,small, 
and prouds/The boy that digs his grave,/The girl that knits her shroud." 

How near this comes to folly and sentimentality! But the point is that it 
doesn't get there. The lamost namby-pamby language in which the poem starts 
may be intended to give force to the two, agnificent lines at the end(80). 


; A Wa Hu DEN pg 5 Ps 
The neo-reactionary writers are intellectually distinguished(81),andiare e 


fluential in a quiet way. T.E.Hulme's ideas had great influence. The thing 
that is common to all these people,whether it is Pétain preaching "the disci- 
pline of defeat",or Georges Sorel denouncing liberalism,or Berdyaev shaking’ 
his head over the Russian Revolution,or "Beachcomber" delivering side-kicks 
at Beveridge in the Express,or Aldeus Huxley advocating non-resistance behind 
the guns of the American Fleet,is their refusal to believe that human society 
can be fundamentally improved. Man is non-perfectible,merely political change 
can effect nothing,progress is an illusion. Other-worldliness is the best 5 
alibi a rich man can have{82). Plans for human betterment do normally come 
unstuck,and the, pessimist has many more opportunities of saying "I told you 
so" than the opimi st X The real answer is to dissociate Soflalism from Utop- 


ianism. Nearly all neo-pessimist apologeties consist in putting up a han of 
straw and knocking him down again. The man of straw is called Human Perfect- 
ibility. ie such beliefs is money for jam,of course. Socialists don't 
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don't claim to be abie to make the world perfect: they claim to be able to 
make it better. And any thinking Socialist will concede to the Catholic 
that when economic injustice has been righted,the fundamental problem of 
man's place in the universe will remain(83). As Mr Osbert Sitwell remarked 
at the time of the "Baedeker raids"--~how simple-minded of the Germans to 
imagine that we british could be cowed by the destruction of our ancient mo 
-numents! As though any havoc of the German bombs could possibly equal the 
things we have done ourselves! All the brass instruments and big drums in 
the world cannot turn "God save the King" into a good tune,but on the very 
rare occasions when the National Anthem is sung in full it does spring 

into life in the two lines: "Confound their politics,/Frustrate their knav- 
ish tricks!"(88},. 


Ezra Pound,who had transferred his allegiance to Mussolini some years befor 
the war,was a lively propagandist on the Rome radio. He had a most venomous 
hatred for both Britain and the U.S.A,where he felt that his talents had not 
been fully appreciated. There were several ignominious episodes in which 
his phony erudition was shown up,and which he no doubt found it hard to 
fargive.By the mid-thirties Pound was singing the praises of the Boss", 

In 1938 or thereabouts the Italians gave him a chair at one of their univ- 
erisities. Obviously one mustn't say,"X agrees with mez therefore he is a 
good writer." Personally I admire several writers(Céline,for instance) who 
have gone over to the Fascists. Pound's broadcasts are intellectually and 
morally disgusting. Antisemitism,for instance,is simply not the doctrine 

of a grown-up person. People who go in for that kind of thing must take the 
consequences(106). 


When Sir Walter Raleigh was imprisoned in the Tower of London,he occupied 
himself with writing a history 9f the world. There was a scuffle between 
some workmen beneath the window of his cell,and one of the men was killed. 
In spite of diligent inquiries,aad in spite of the fact that he had actually 
seen the thing happen,he was never able to discover what the quarrel was 
baout: whereñpon,it was said,he burned what had written and abandoned the 
project. A Nazi and a non-Nazi version of the present war would have no 
resemblance to one another,and which of them finally gets into the history 
books will be decided not by evidential methods but on the battlefield(108). 
If Franco or anyone at all resembling him remains ina power,the history of tk 
the Spanish Civil War will consist quite largely of "facts" which millions 
of people now living know to be lies. One of the "facts",for instance,is 
that there was a considerable Russian army in Spain. If F“anco remains in 
power,that Russian army will go:into history books and future schoolchildrer 
will believe in it. So for practical purposes the lie will have become trutk 
During part of 1941 and 1942,when the Luftwaffe was busy in Russia, the 
German radio regaled its home audience with stories of devastating air raids 
on LOndon. Now,we are aware those raids did not happen. Bu what use 
would our knowledge be if/German® thej conquered Britain? For the purpose 

of a future historian,did those raids happen,or didn't they? The answer is: 
If Hitler survives,they happened,and if he falls they didn't happen. History 
is written by the winners. In the last analysis our only claim to victory is 
that if we win the war we shall tell less lies about it than our adversar- 
ies. The reaily frightening thing about totalitarianism is not that it com- 
mits "atrocities" but that it attacks the concept of objective truth: it 
claims to control the past as well as the future(110). 
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Trollope does not make clear who is the author of the following lines quoted 


hash,/Hurled to the flames as execrable trash;/In short,were butchered rath- 
er than dissected/And several false quantities dtetected;/Till,when the smok 
-e had risen from the cinders/It was discovered that---the lines were Pind- 
ar's", They contain a terribke warning to literary critics(114). 


The claim that "there is nothing under the sun" is one of the stock argum- 
ents of intelligent reactionaries. Everything that you can say or think 
has beensaid or thought before(120). Some Hindu thinkers go even further and 
claim that not merely the scientific theories, but the products of applied 
science as well,aeroplanes,radio and the whole bag of tricks,were known to 
the ancient Hindus,who afterwards dropped them as being unworthy of their 
attention. This idea is rooted in the fear of progress. Particularly comf- 
orting to reactionary thinkers is the idea of a cyclical universe. In such 
a universe every seeming advance towards democracy simply means that the 
coming age of tyranny and privilege is a bit nearer. If the dictum Wererue 
true,it would only be true in the sense that a statue is contained in every 
block of stone. It could be claimed,for example,thatothe most important 
part of Marx's theory is contained in the saying: "Where your treasure is, 
there will your heart be also." But before Marx developed it,what force had 
that saying had? Who had inferred from it that laws,religions and moral 
codes are all a superstructure built over existing property relations? It 
was Christ,according to the Gospel,who uttered the gext, but it was Marx who 
brought it to life. And ever since he did so the motives of politicians, 
priests, judges,moralists and millionaires have been under the(121) deepest 
suspicion---which,of course,is why they hate him so much(122). One cannot 
cast out devils with the aid of Beelzebub(124). 


The Catholic intellectual is able,for controversial purposes,to play a sort 
of handy-pandy game,repeating the articles of the Creed in exactly the same 
‘terms as his forefathers,while defending himself from the(125) charge of 
superstition by explaining that he is speaking in parables(126). He is simp- 
ly raising smoke-screens to conceal his own disbelief from himself(127). 


Roy Fuller,Professor of Poetry,Oxford,1968-70; Edmund Blunden, Prof- 
essor of Poetry, Oxford,1966-8. 


Tolsoty did net give up beating his servants till he was well on into ad- 
ult life. The landowner exercised a sort of droit de seigneur over the pea- 
sants on his estate. Tolstoy had at least one bastard(129). 


With no power to put my decrees into operation,but with as much authority 

as most of the exile "governments" now sheltering in various parts of the 
wotld,I pronounce sentence of death on the following words and expressions: 
"Achilles' heel, jackboot,hydra~headed,ride roughshod over," etc.(132). The 
list will have to be added to from time to time. It contains a fair select- 
ion of the dead metaphors and ill-translated foreign phrases which have been 
current in Marxist literature for years past. "Liquidate" for instance is a 
polie word for "to kill",while "realism" normally means "dishonesty"(133). 
When Italian submarines were sinking the ships that took arms to Repub}ican 
Spain,the Daily Worker urged the British Admiralty to "sweep the mad dogs 
from the seas." When Molotov referred to the Germans as "cannibals",he was 
using some word which sounded natural in Russian({134). 
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The air raids Began to hot up about the beginning of February(148). The 
bourgeoisie are coming more and more out of their holes,as one can see 
by the advertisements for servants quite in the old style(149). All the 
appeasers,e.g. Prof.E.H.Carr,have switched their allegiance from Hitler to 
Stalin. The servility of the so-called intellectuals is astonishing. Their 
implied line is that it is wrong for us to defend ourselves by violence, but 
it is right for the Russians(153). A young American soldier told me that 
the previous day a girl had come up to him on the pavement and seized hold 
of his penis with the words,"Hullo, Yank!"(154). 


The fallacy is to believe that under a dictatorial government you can be 
free inside. Out in the street the loudspeakers bellow,the flags flutter 
from the rooftops,the police with their tommy-guns prowl to and fro,the 

face èf the Leader,four feet wide glares from every hoarding; but up in the 
attics the secret enemies of the regime can record their thoughts in perfect 
freedom---that is the idea,more or less. Modern dictatorships don't leave th 
the loopholes that the old-fashioned despotisms did(159). 


When you examine the leading articles in the newspapers,or the speeches 

and broadcasts of politicians,or the pamphlets and manifestos of any(161) 
political party whatever,the thing that nearly always strikes you is their 
remoteness from the average man. Clear,popular,everyday language seems to 

be instinctively avoided. Sir Richard Acland engaged a squad of Mass Observ- 
ers to find out what meaning,if any,the ordinary man attaches to the high- 
sounding wbstract words which are flung to and fro in politics. It was 
found,for instance,that most people don't know that "imiorality" means any- 
thing bes ides sexual immorality. One man thought that "movement" had some- 
thing to do with constipation(162), The day after Italy entered the war,Duff 
Cooper announced that Mussolini's rash act would "add to the ruins for 

which Italy has been famous"(163). Prof.Harold Laski devotes a long passage 
in his last book,Faith,Reason and Civilization,to an attack on Mr TS. 
Eliot,whom he accuses of "writing only for the few." Now Eliot,as it happ- 
ens,is one of the few writers of our time who have tried seriously to 

write English as it is spoken. On the other hand,here is an entirely typical 
sentence from Laski's own writing. It is clear that people capable of 
speaking or writing in such a way have simply forgotten wnat everyday lang- 
uage is like. Indded,fro. reading the left-wing press you get the impress- 
ion that the louder people yap about the proletariat,the more they despise 
its language(164)}. Speeches, broadcasts,lectures and even sermons are normal- 
ly written down beforehand. The most effective orators,like Hitler or Lloyd 
George,usually speak extempore,but they are very great rarities. As a rule 
---you can test this by listening at Hyde Park Corner----the so-called ex- 
tempore speaker only keeps going by endlessly tacking one cliche on to 
another. In any case,he is probably delivering a speech which he has deliv- 
ered dozens of times before(165). Every word that comes from the B.B.C. has 
been written down,and is delivered exactly as written. Many speakers are 
liable to dry up at the mierophone if they have no script to follow, “ict- 
ating,at any rate to a human being,is always slightly embarrassing. One's 
impulse is to avoid the long pauses,and one necessarily does so by clutch- 
ingi-at the ready-made 


(166). phrases with which the English language is littered 
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sue Hen fede, je Bebe Coeff, sad, Z Piles 
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Practical Criticism also describes an experiment that ir Richards made with, 
or one should perhaps say on,his English students at Cambridge. Many people 
who would describe themselves as lovers of poetry have no more notion of 
distinguishing between a good peem and a bad one than a dog has of arithmet- 
ic. For example,a piece of completely spurious bombast by Alfred Noyes sets 
quite a lot of praise. One critic compares it to Keats. On the other hand, 
a magnificent sonnet by John Donne gets a distinctly chilly reception. One 
writer remarks(171),"I can find no other reaction except disgust." Donne 

\ was at that time at the top of his reputation and no doubt most of the 

| people taking part in this experiment would have fallen on their faces at 


his name. There was the case of the Parisian art critics who went into 
rhapsodies over a picture which was afterwards discovered to have bsen 
painted by a donkey with a paint-brush tied to its tail(172) Ap || 


When the medicine makes the patient sick,the doctor responds by doubling 
the dose(176). The thing that is and has always been striking in the advert- 
isements in the Matrimonial Post_and Fashionable Marriage Adevertiser is 
that nearly all the applicants are remarkably eligible. When y< you consider 
how fatally easy it is to get married,you would not imagine that a 36-year-c 
old bachelor,"dark hair,fair complexion,slim build,height 6 ft, well-educ- 
ated and of considerate and jolly disposition,income £1,000 per annum and 
capital",would need to find himself a bride through the columns of a news- 
paper. And ditto with "Adventurous young woman,modern outlook,with fairly 
full but shapely figure,grey-blue eyes,fair skin,natural colouring," etc. 
Why does such a paragon have to advertise?(184) 


Benefit of Clergy: Some Notes on Salvador Dali: Autobiorraphy is only to be 
trusted when it reveals something disgraceful. A man who gives a good acc- 
ount of himself is probably lying. However,even the most flagrantly dis- 
honest book(Frank Harris's My Life and Loves,e.g.) can without intending 

it give a true picture of its author. The Secret Life of Salvador Dali 
comes under this heading. Dali is even by his own é@tagnabis narcissistic, anc 
his autobiography is simply a strip-tease act conducted in pink limelight. 
Which of the episodes are true and which are imaginary hardly matters: the 
point is that this is the kind of thing that Dali would have liked to do. 
At 6 once while crossing the hall he caught sight of his three-year-old 
sister crawling,and(185) have her a terrible kick in the head as though it 
had been a ball. A year earlier than this he had #suddenly,as most of my 
ideas occur" flung another litile boy off a suspension bridge. When he is 
about 5 he gets hold of a wounded bat which he puts into a tin pail. Next 
morning he finds the bat almost dead and covered with ants. He puts it in 
his mouth,ants and all,and bites it almost in half. When he is adolescent 

a girl falls desperately in love with him. He kisses and caresses her so 

as to excite her as much as possible, but refuses to go further. He resolves 
to keep this up for 5 years(he calls it his "five year plan"),enjoying her 
humiliation and the sense of power it gives him. Till well into adult life 
he keeps up the practice of masturbation in front of a looking glass. When 
he first meets his future wife,Gala,he is g@yhtly tempted to push her off a 
precipice(186). During the Spanish Civil War he astutely avoids taking side 
He frequents smart salons and finds himself wealthy patrons. At 57 he has : 
become a devoted husband and is completely reconciled to the Catholic Ch 
Church. He lives in America and is making a good deal of money. However, 
he has by no means ceased to take pride ia the pictures of his Surrealist 
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period,with titles like "The Great Mastrubator","Sodomy of a Skull with a 
urand Piano",etc. ihe two things that stand out are sexual perversity and 
necrophilia. Sexual objects and symbols---some of them well known,like our 
Qld friend the high-heeled slipper,others,like the crutch and the cup of 
warm milk,patented by Dali himself---recur over and over again. Of his 
painting,"Le Jeu Lugubre",he says,"the drawers bespattered with excrement 
were painted with such minute and realistic complacency that the whole Sur- 
realist group was anguished by the question: Is he coprophagic or not?" 
When he recounts the experience of watching a woman urinate standing up,he 
has to add the detail that she misses her aim and dirties her shoes(187). 
One photograph shows an exhumed corpse,far gone in decomposition. Another 
shows the dead donkeys putrefying on top of grand pianos. Finally there is 
the picture of "Mannequin rotting in a taxi-cab." Over the already somewhat 
bloated face of and breast of anzapparently dead girl,huge snails are crawl- 
inge In the caption below the picture Dali notes that these are edible Burg- 
undy snails. It is a book that stinks. Dali,wooing his future wife for the 
first time,rubbed himself all over with an ointment made of goat's dung 
boiled up in a fish glue. But against this has to be set the fact that Dali 
is a draughtsman of very exceptional gifts(188). He is not a fraud. He has 
fifty times more talent than most of the people who would denounce his mor- 
als and jeer at his paintings. In Dali's outlook,his character,the bedrock 
decency of a human being does not exist(189). What the defenders of Dali are 
claiming is a kind of benefit of clergy. The artist is to be exempt from 
as moral laws that are binding on the ordinary people. Just pronounce the 
word “art",and everything is O.K. Even L'Age d'Or which shows among other 
things a woman defecating is 0.Ke It is also O.K. that Dali should batten on 
France for years and then scuttle off like a rat as soon as France is in 
danger, So long as you can paint well enough to pass the test,all shall be 
forgiven you. An artist must be allowed a certain amount of irresponsibil- 
„Aity, just as a pregnant woman is. Still,no one would say that a pregnant 
woman should be allowed to commit murder. One ought to be able to hold in 
one's head simultaneously the two facts that Dali is a good draughtsman and 
a disgusting human being. The one does not invalidate or,in a sense,affect 
(190) the other. The first thing that we demand of a wall is that it shall 
stand up. If it stands up,it is a good wall,and the question of what purp- 
ose it serves is separable from that. And yet even the best wall in the worl 
deserves to be pulled down if it surrounds a concentration camp. In the same 
way it should be possible to say,"This is a good book or a good picture,and 
it ought to be burned by the public hangman. Whe. he is not being Surreal- 
ist Dali tends to revert to the old-fashioned, over~ornate,Kdwardian style of 
drawing(191). Picturesqueness keeps breakingin(192). A constant propaganda 
bombardment(195). 


A number of the so-called reviewers were simply blurb-writers. The "scream- 
ing" advertisement started some time in the nineteen-twenties,and às the 
competition to take up(198) as much space and use as many superlatives as 
possible became fiercer,publishers' advertisements grew to be an important 
source of revenue to a number of papers. The literary pages of several 
well-known papers were practically owned by a handful of publishers,who had 
their quislings olanted in all the important jobs. These wretches churned 
forth their praise. It was quite usual to send a book to a reviewer with som 
such formula as,"'Review this book if it seems any good. If not,send it 
back. We don't think it worthwhile to print simply damning reviews." Natur- 
ally 
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a person to whom the guinea or so that he gets for the review means next 
week's rent is not going to send the book back. He can be counted on to 
find something to praise. In America even the pretence that hack reviewers 
read the books they are paid to reiticize has been partially abandoned. Some 
publishers send out with reviewcospies a shor synopsis telling the reviewer 
what to say. Onee,in the case(199) of a novel of my own,they mis=-spe}t the 
name of one of the characters, The same mis-spelling turned up in review 
after review. The phrase “playing into the hands of" is a sort of charm or 
incantation to silence uncomfortable truths. If you say anything damaging 
about British imperialism,you are playing into the hands of Dr Goebbels. 
Ittis always difficult to attack one party to a dispute without temporarily 
helping the other. ANd if you write anything truthful about the London 
slums,you are liable to hear it repeated on the Nazi radio a week later. 
But what,then,are you expected to do? Pretend there are no slums?(200) 


The thought of incompetent amateur broadcasters being paid ten or fifteen 
shillings a minute to say "Er--er--er",is very hard to bear(201). 


I have never understood why the News Chronicle,whose poilties are certainly 
a very pale pink---about the colour of shrimp paste---allows the profession- 
al Roman Catholic "Timothy Shy"(D.B Wyndham Lewis) to do daily sabotage in 
his comic cloumn. In L rd Beaverbrook's Express his fellow-Catholic "Beach- 
comber"(J.B.Morton) is;of course,more at home. It would be difficult to find 
a reactionary cause that the two have not championed; between them they have 
found good words for everything that any decent person instinctively ob- 
jects to. They have kep up a campaign of abuse against every writer worth 
reading. Their general "line" is denigration of England and of the Protestan 


countries.£gKence their endless jibing at every English institution---tea, 
cricket,Wordsworth,Charlie Chaplin(205). These two are simply the leavings 
on Chestertents' pate. At least Cheëtstéonhhad courage. He was ready to 
attack the rich and powerful,and he damaged his career by doing so. But the 
two take no risks. Even their deepest convictions go into cold storage when 
they become dangerous. They wrote viciously anti*russian stuff,but no anti- 
Russian remarks appear in their columns these days(206). 


Jonathan Cape or the Ministry of Information made the imbecile suggestion 
that some other animal=than pigs might be made to represent the Bolsheviks 
(207). Humbert Wolfe: "You cannot hope to bribe or twist/Thank God! the 
British journalist./But seeing what the man will do/Unbribed,there's no 
occasion to.” No bribes,no threats---just a nod and a wink and the thing is 
jdone. This kind of veiled censorship extends to books. The M.O.I. merely 
"advises." Circus dogs jump when the trainer cracks his whip,but the really 
well-trained dog is the one that turns his somersault when there is no whip 
(212). War,when it gets into the leading artticles,is apt to be waged with 
remarkably old-fashioned weapons. As soon as an heroic attitude has to be 
struck,the only armaments mentioned are the sword("We shall not sheathe the 
sword" etc.),the shield,the buckler,the chariot and the clarion(243). "We 
will not sheathe the sword" sounds a lot more gentlemanly than "We will keep 
on dropping blockbusters",though in effect it means the same(244). 


Raffles and Miss Blandish: Raffles,"the amateur cracksman",is still one of 
the best-known characters in English fiction(246). No Orchids for Miss 
Blandish is the 1939 version of glamourized crime,Raffles the 1900 version. 
The truly dramatic thing about Raffles is the fact that he is a gentleman. 
he is presented to us---and this rubbed home in countless scraps of dialogue 
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a nd casual remarks---not as an nonest man who has gone astray,but as a 
public-school man who has gone astray. lis remorse,when he feels any,is 
lmost purely social; he has disgrace "the old school",he has lost his 
right to enter "decent society". Neither Raffles nor Bunny appear to feel 
at all strongly that stealing is wrong in itself,though Raffl es does once 
justify himself by the casual remark that "the distribution of property 
is all wrong anyway." A West End club man who is really a burglar!(247). 
Raffles's chosen game is cricket,which is predominantly an upper-class game 
and is bound wptWwith such concepts as "good form't,''don't hit a man when he's 
Jour. Raffles,no less than Great Expectations or Le Rouge et le Noir,is a 
% fon of snobbery. À cruder tie CES would have made the gentleman burg- 
lar" a member of the peerage,or at least a aronet. Raffles,however,is of 
upper -middle-class origin and is onyl accepted by the aristocracy because of 
his personal charm. We rare a A aaa ee Bth accept the 
values of "society" unquestioningly,a would settle down to it for good 
if only they could get away with a big enough haul. The ruia that constantly 
threatens them is ali the blacker because they only doubtfully "belong". A 
duke who has served a prison sentence is still a duke,whereas a mere man 
about town,if once disgraced,ceases to be "about town" for evermore. The 
closing chapters of the book,when Raffles has been exposed and is living 
under an assumed name,have a "twilight of the gods" feeling. He can still 
coumit successful burglaries, but there is no way back into Piccadilly and 
the Marylebpne Cricket Club. According to the public-school code there is 
only one means of rehabilitation: death in battle. Raffles dies fighting 
against the soers. Certain things are not done,and the idea of doing them 
hardly arises. Raffles will not,for example,abuse hospitality. ile will com- 
mit a burglary in a house where he is staying as a guest,but the victim must 
be a fellow guest and not(249) the host. He will not commit murder,and pref- 
ers to carry out his robberies unarmed. He regards friendship as sacred,and 
is chivalrous though not moral in his relations with women. He will take 
extra risks in the name of "sportsmanship". And above all,he is intensely 
patriotie. In this combination of crime and patriotism he resembles ArSene 
Lupin(250). Some of the Peter Wimsey stories,for instance,display an extreme 
-ly morbid interest in corpses. The Raffles stories, written from the angle 
of the criminal,are much less anti-social than many modern stories written 
from the angle of the detective. Zi: ey belong to a time when people haved. 
standards,though they happened to be foolish standards. Their key~phrase 
Pis “not done", Now for a header into the cesspool. Miss Blandish,the daught- 
er of a millionaire,is kidnapped by some gangsters who are almost immediate- 
ly surprised and killed off by a larger and better organized gang. Slim is 
sexually impotent,but takes a fancy to Miss Blandish. His mother,who`is the 
real brains of the gang,sees in this the chance of curing Slim's impotence, 
and decides to keep Miss Blandish in custody till Slim shall have succeeded 
in raping her. After many efforts and much persuasion,including flogging, 
the rape is acheived. Meanwhile Miss Blandish's father has hired a private 
detective and the police manage to round up and exterminate the whole gang. 
Slim escapes with Miss BLandish and is killed after a final rape. Miss Bland 
-ish,however(251),has developed such a taste for Slim's caresses that she 
feels ce ee to live without him,and she jumps out of the window of a sky- 


scrapere Its central story bears a very marked resembalnce to William 
Faulkner's nbvel Sancturay. 2. It is a brilliant piece of writing,with 
hardly a wasted word or a jarring note anywhere. 3. The whole book is writ- 
ten in the American language; James Hadley Chase,an Englishman who has never 
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been in the United States,seems to have made a complete mental transference 
to the American underworld. 4 The book sold no less than half a million 
copies. The book centains 8 full-dress murders,an exhumation,a strip-tease a 
act,a third-degree scene of unheard-of cruelty,etc. It assumes great sexual 
sophistication in its readers(there is a scene,for instance,in which a 
gangster,presumably of masochistic tendency,has an orgasm in the moment of 
being knifed),and it takes for granted the most complete corruption and 
self-seeking as the norm of human behaviour. The detective is almost as 
D great a rogue as the gangsters(252). The law is a bigger racket than crime. 
Might is right(253). There exists in America añ enormous literature of more 
‘or less the same stamp as No Orchids. English crook films never approach 
the American crook film in brutality(254). It is implied throughout No_ 
Orcgids that being a criminal is only reprehensible in the sense that it 
does not pay. Being a policeman pays better,but there is ao moral diff- 
erence,since the police use essentially criminal methods. The distinction 
between crime and crime prevention practically appears. In America,both in 
life and fiction,the tendency to tolerate crime,even to admire the criminal 
so long as he is successful,is very much more marked. Books have been 
written about Al Capone that are hardly different in tone fro: the books 
written about Henry Ford,Stalin,and all the rest of the “log cabin to White 
House" brigade(255). And switching back 80 years,one finds Mark Twain adopt- 
ing much the same attitude towards the disgusting bandit Slade,hero of 28 
murders,and towards the Western desperadoes generally. They were successful, 
they made good. Edgar Wallace was one of the first crime-story writers to 
break away from the old tradition of the private detective and make his 
central figure a Scotland Yard official. He objected strongly to the slur 
on the police,and in several newspaper articles he went out of his way to 
denounce Holmes by name. His own ideal was the detective inspector who 
catches criminals not because he is intellectually brilliant but because 
he is part of an all~powerful organization(256). Chase is a worse symptom 
than Wallace,to the extent that all-in wrestling is worse than boxing,or 
Fasvism is worse than capitalist democracy(257). Perhaps the basic myth of 
the western world is Jack the Giant-Killer,but to be brought up to date 
this should be renamed Jack the Dwarf-Killer,and there already exists a 
considerable literature which teaches,either overtly or implicitly, that 
should side with the big man against the little man(258). A l2-year old 
boy worships Jack Dempsey. An adolescent in a Glasgow slum worships Al 
Capone. An aspiring pupil at a business college worships Lord Nuffield. 
A New Statesman reader worships Stalin. There is difference in intellect- 
ual maturity, but none in moral outlook(259) 


The attitude of the whole British intelligentsia towards Russian policy is 
,not "Is this policy right or wrong?" but "This is a Russian policy: how 
\can we make it appear right?"(262) Once a whore,always a whore(263). In the 

totalitarian countries,literary creation is robbed of its individual charact 

-er and turned into a sort of conveyor-belt process. i have before an ex- 

ceptionally disgusting photograph of two partially undressed women,with 

shaven heads and with swastikas painted oa their faces,being led through 
the streets of Paris amid grinning onlookers(266). Nietzsche's saying is 


worth quoting: "He who fights %00° long against dragons becomes a dragon him- 

self: and if thou gaze too long into the abyss,the abyss will gaze o thee 

(267). Foreign tourists have done their best to turn France into something 
_\midway between a museum and a brothel(268-9). 
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There has been nothing resembling, foriinstance,fontamara or Darkness at Noon, 
because there is almost no English writer to whom it has happened to see 
totalitarianism from the inside(271). The sin of nearly all leftswingers from 
1933 onward is that they have wanted to be anti*Fascist without being anti- 
totalitarian (273). Koestler is writing about darkness,but it is darkness at 
what ought to be noon(278). 


Smollett's heroes do things,and do them on almost every page(283),which in 
any 19th-century English novel would instantly call forth vengeance from the 
skies. in the world of his novels are only 3 virtues. One is feudal loyalty 
(Roderick and Peregrine each have a retainer wha is faithful through thick 
and thin),another is masculine "honour",i.,e. willingness to fight on any 
provocation,and another is female "chastity!#,which is inextricably mixed up 
with the idea of capturing a husband. Otherwise everything goes. It is no- 
thing out of the way to cheat at cards,for instance. When he is in France 
and out of job,Roderick decides to join the army,and as the French army hap- 
pens to be the nearest one,he joins that,and fights a’ainst the British at 
the battle of Dettingen(284). Smollett is willing to mention things which 

do happen in real iife“but are almost invariably kept out of fiction. Roder- 
ick,for instance,at one stage of his career,catches a venereal disease--- 
the only English novel hero,I believe,to wiom this has happened(285). If 

you treat people as pariahs,they behave like pariahs(295). 


C.S.Lewis: "There are two kinds of pretending. There's a bad kind,where the 
pretence is instead of the real thing,as when a man pretends he's going to 
help you instead of really helping you. But there's also a good kind,where 
the pretence leads up ÿo the real thing."(393). 


Mark Twain said of The Vicar of Wakefield: "Nothing can be funuier than its 
pathos,and nothing sould be sadder than its humour," The story has none of 
the psychological realism that can be found in some 18th-century novels. Its 
characters are sticks and its plot is somewhat less probable than those of 
the serial stories in Peg's vaper (308). Everything is put right in the end 
in an outrageously improbablg way,one detail after another clicking into 
place like the teeth of a zip-fastener. The confusion in Goldsmith's mind 
between simple goodness and finanacial prudence gives the book a strange 
moral atmosphere. The main incidents are the various marriages,and getting 
married is inextricably mixed up with the idea of making a good financial 
bargain(309). A thumping dowry or a secure settlement is the first consider- 
ation,and the most passionate love match is promptly called off if the ex- 
pected cash is not forthcoming. Together with this mercenary outlook there 
goes a superstitous regard for the sanctity of marriage. Mr Thornhill ,who 
seduces Olivia,is represented as a complete scoundrel,with every possible 
vice,even including physical cowardice. To entrap Olivia he uses the favour- 
ite lôth-century device of a false marriage. A marriage licence is forged, 
somebody impersonates a priest,a d the girl can then be "ruined" under the 
delusion that she is married. In a society where technical chastity is highl) 
valued and a woman has in effect no profession except marriage,there is an 
endless struggle between the sexes---a struggle which from the woman's 
point of view resembles an egg=and-spoon race,and from the man's 
vi a game of ninepins. Having been deceived in this manner,Olivia is now 
finished for life. She begins to die---of sheer grief,aft r the manner of 
novel heroines. It turns out that she was not seduced(310). Thornhill's conf 
~ederate,for purposese of his own, has deceived him by bringing a genuine 

and a real priest. So the 11####f marriage was valid after all! When 
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it is discovered that she is tied for life to a worthless scoundrel all is 
well,though she continues to live apart from her husband . Thornhill's 
rich uacle punishes him by depriving him of his fortune and bestowing part 
of it on Olivia. Olivia sees herself "restored to reputation and fortune", 
while Thornhill sees "a gulf og infamy and want" opening before him(311). 
Goldsmith did not know much about country ry life which he priases. His descr- 
iptions of country scenes have an unreal,idyliic atmosphere,and the Prim- 
roses are not shown as doing much work on their farm. More often they are 
sitting under some shady ‘tree,reciting ballads and listeningto the black 
birds(312). It is one of those books which do not seem any the worse be- 
cause you are frequently inclined to laugh in the -wrong places(313). 


The Writer throws light on the whole business of extracting fees from 
struggling free-lance journalists. The advertisements,which take up more 
than a quarter of the space,are mostly from people who profess to teach you 
how to make money out of writing(313). "Plotting without tears. Learn my 
way. The simplest method ever. Money returned if dissatisfied. 5s. post fret 
"Plots: in vivid scenes. With striking opening lines for actual use in 
story. Specimen conversation..." etc. I offer this consideration. If these 
people really know how to make money out of writing,why aren't they just 
doing it instead of peddling their secret at 5s. a time?(314). If Bernard 
Shaw or J.B.Priestley offred to teach you how to make money out of writing, 
you might feel that their was something in it. But who would buy a bottle 

f hair restorer from a bald man? One London newspaper remarks that Maurice 
Thorez “will now be able to return from Moscow,where he has been living in 
exile for the last 6 years." On the contrary,he has been in Moscow for at 
most 5 years,as the editor of this newspaper is well aware. Thopez,who for 
several years past has been proclaiming his anxiety to defend France against 
the Germans,was called up at the outbreak of war in 19%9,and failed to make 
an appearance. Some time later he turned up in Moscow. The date is altered 
in order to make it appear that Thorez deserted a year before the war(315). 


Maurice Baring mentions The Diary of a Nobody as a favourite among Russian 
readers. I have always wondered what on earth fhe Diary of a Nobody could 
like in a Russian translation,and indeed I have faintly suspected that the 
Russians may have enjoyed it because when translated it was just like Chek- 
hov(321). Evry joke is a tiny revolution. Whatever destroys dignity,and 
rings down the mighty from their seats,preferably with a bump,is funny. 
And the bigger the fall,the bigger the joke. It would be better fun to 
throw a custard pie at a bishop than at a curate. With this genral principle 
in mind,one can begin to see what has been wrong with English comig writing 
during the present century(325). You cannot be memorably funny without at 
some point raising tèpics which the rich,the powerful and the complacent 
would prefer to see left alone(326). 


A periodical should not let its editorial columns be influenced by its adv- 
ertisments(532). In the official Soviet publication Reference Calendar for 
1944,which consists of chronological tables of important events,the Russo- 
German Pact of 1939 is not mentioned(334). Most people nowadays,when their 
predictions are falsified, just impudently claim that they have bee: justif- 
ied,and squeeze the facts ac ordingly. From all sides there is a chorus of 
NI told you so",and complete shamelessness about past mistakes(337). 


Thackeray was primarily a journalist,a writer of fragments,and even Vanity 
Fair has a fragmentary quality. Throughout his ritings,it is almost Se 
onal to find anyone iiving inside his income(342). To live in a house which 
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which is too big for you,to eugage servants whom you cannot pay,to ruin 
yourself by giving pretentious dinuer parties with hired footmen,to bilk 
your tradesmen,to overdraw your banking account,to live per manently in 
the clutches of money-lenders---this is alomost the norm of human behaV+_.u 
iour. It is taken for granted that anyone who is not halfway to being a 
saint will ape the aristocracy if possible. The people Thackeray is best 
able to describe are those who are living the fashionable life upon no 
income whatever---Becky Sharp and Rawdon Crawley,Major Loder,Captain 
Rook,Captain Costigan,Mr Deuceace,whose life is an endless to-and-fro 
between the card-table and the sponging-house. He sees the nation-wide 
phenomenon of snobbery and extravagance,without seeing its deeper causes. 
His sympathies hardly extend‘to the working élass,whom he is conscious of 
chiefly as servants. sor is he ever certain where he himself stands. The 
implied moral of both Vanity Fair and Pendennis is the rather empty one: 
"Don't be selfish,dont be worldly,don't live outside your income"(343),. 
The vitality of his minor and ephemeral writings is astonishing. He writes 
about food perhaps more often even than Dickens,aad more accurately. His 
account of his dinuers in Paris---not expensive dia.ers,either---in "memo- 
rials of Gormandising" is fascinating reading. "The Ballad of the Souillab 
-aisse" is one of the best peoms of that kind in English. But the charact- 
eristic flavour of Thackeray is the Blavour of burlesque,of a world where 
no one is good and nothing is serkous(344). In "A Little Dinner at Timm- 
ins's",one of the best comic short stories ever written,he is really 

doing the same thing as he did in Vanity Fair,but without the complicatéhg 
factor of having to simulate real life. A lawyer who has received an un- 
Usually large fee decides to celebrate it by giving a dinner party. He is 
at once led into much greater expense than he can afford. From start to 
finish no one has had anything from the din er party except misery. And 
when,at tne end, Thackeray remarks,"Why,in fact,did the Pimminses give 

that party at all?" one feels the folly of social ambition has been more 
conclusively demonstrated than it is by Vanity Fair(345). 


A semi-official American publication, Kill----or Get Killed: A Manual of 
Hand-to-Hand Fighting by Major Rex Applegate,not only givesextensive inf- 
ormation about knifing,stangling,and the various horrors that cone under 
the heading of “unarmed combat", but describes the battle-schools in which 
soldiers are trained for house-to-house fighting( 345). The coach is advis- 
ed to keep himself in a position to grab the student's gun-arm "at any 
iastant", because there is danger that the student's inhibitions will be 
broken down so throroughly that he will shoot or stab the coach(447). 


Starting off with every possible disadvantage---an illegihtimate child, 
brought up by very poor foster-parents in a s,um street---Edgar Wallace 
worked his way up by sheer ability and enterprise. His output was enorm- 
ous. He thought nothing of composing a full-length book in less than a 
week. He took no exercise,worked behind a glass screen in a superheated 
room,smoked incessantly and drank vast quantities of sweetened tea. He 
died of diabetes at 57. Towards the end of his life he was earning round 
__ about £50,000 a year. ” t it was all fairy gold. Besides losing money by 
financing theatregend keeping strings of race-horses which seldom won,he 
spent fantastic sums o1 his various houses,where he kept a staff of 20 
servants. When he died very suddenly in Hollywood,it(367) was found that 
his debts amounted to £140,000. Howver,the sales of his books were so vast 
that his royalties amounted to £26,000 in the two years following his death 
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An "inspiring story"! Wallace did what all the "get on or get out" books, 
from Smiles's Self Help onwards,have told you to do(368). 


"Immoral" is nearly always taken as meaning sexually immoral. Constant 

use of such phrases as "intimacy took place twice" has practically killed 
the original meaning of "intimacy" (371). Ñ, do not think it an exaggeration 
to say that if the "intellectuals" had nene ee a little more thor- 
oughly,Britain would have surrendered in 1940(386). The "Jew joke" super- 
ficially resembles the "Scotch joke". Occasionally a story is told(e.g. th 
the Jew and the Scotsman who went into a pub together and both died of 
thirst) which puts both races on an equality,but in general the Jew is 
credited merely with cunning and avarice while the Scotsman is credited 
with physical hardihood as well. This is seen,for example,in the story of 
the Jew and the Seotsman who go together to a meeting which has been adver 
~tised as free, Unexpectedly there is a collection,and to avoid this the 
Jew faints and the Scotsman carries him out. It would seem vaguely wrong 
oie, were the Jew who performed the athletic feat of carying the other 
(384). 

In Defence of P.G.Wodehouse: His broadcasts on the Nazi radio caused an im 
-mediate uproar in England,and numerous lending librartes withdrew his 
pooks from circulation(390). The events of 1941 do not convict Wodehouse 
of anything worse than stupidity. The really interesting question is how 
and why he could be so stupid(391). They are not the utterances of a 
quisling type of Ezra Pound; their main idea was---the comedian's ruling 
passion---to get a laugh(392). From first to last he takes the public- 
school code of behaviour for granted. MOst of the people whom he intends 
as symapthetic characters are parasites,and some of them are plain imb- 
eciles,but very few of them could be described as immoral. How closely he 
sticks to conventional morality can be seen from the fact that nowehere in 
his books is there anything in the nature of a sex joke(396). Oytside 
England he is regarded as a satirist who shows up the “ritish aristocracy 
is their true colours. On the contrary,a harmless old-fashioned snobbish- 
ness is perceptible through his owrk. Just as an intelligent Catholic is 
able to see that the blasphemies of Baudelaire or James Joyce are not aer- 
iously damaging to the Catholic faith,so an English reader can see that 
Something Fresh is not an attack on the social hierarchy. Bertie Wooster, 
with his spats and his cane,is the traditional stage Englishman. But Wode- 
house intends him as a sympathetic figure,and his(397) real sin has been 
to present the English upper classes as much ni¥er people than they are. 
But there is another important point about Bertie Wooster: his out-of-date 
“ness. Conceived in 1917 or thereabouts, Bertie really belongs to an epoch 
earlier than that. He is the "knut" of the pre-1914 period. It is signif- 
icant that Wodehouse could publish in 1936 a book entitled Young Nen in 
Spats. Spats had gone out of fashion quite 10 years earlier. But the trad- 
itonal "knut",the "Piccadilly Johnay",ought to wear spats,just as the pant 
-omime Chinese ought to wear a pigtail. Wodehouse did not set foot in Eng- 
land during the 16 years that preceded his internment. His picture of Eng- 
lish society had been formed before lyl4,and it was a naive,traditional anl 
at bottom,admiring picture(398). Wodehouse made an ideal whivping boy. He ig 
Was the kind of“rich manl who could be attacked with impunity and without 
risking any damage to the structure of society. To denounce Wodehouse was 
not like denouncing, say, Beaverbrook. He is a lucky outsider who has fluked 
into fortune. At best it is largely the punishment of the guilty by the 
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guilty(402). If we really want to punich the people who weakened national 
morale at critical moments,there are other culprits who are nearer home 
and better worth chasing(403). 


The Gestapo is said to have teams of literary critics whose job is to det 
-ermine,by means of stylistic comparison,the authorship of anonymous pam- 
phlets. I have always thought¢that,if only it were in a better cause,this 
is exactly the job I would like to have(406). 


Letter to Roger Senhouse: In ch.8,when the windmill is blown up,I wrote 
all the animals including Napoleon flung themselves o. their faces." I 
would like to alter it to "all the animals except Napoleon"....The alter- 
ation would be fair to Joseph Stalin,as he did stay in Moscow during the 
_\German advance(407). Bevan allowed Orwell his head as literary editor(462) 
Vol. IV. 
I was shown round a prisoner-of-war camp by a little Viennese Jew, I wond- 
ered whether the Jew was getting any real kick out of this new-found power 
that he was exercising. He was perhaps merelye--like a man in a brothel, 
or a boy smoking his first cigar,or a tourist traipsing round a picture 
gallery---telling that he was enjoying it,and behaving as he had planned 
to behave in the days when he was helpless(20). Heaven knows what scores 
he may have had to wipe out; very likely his whole family had been murd- 
ered. Properly speaking,there is no such thing as revenge. Revenge is an 
act which you want to commit when you are powerless and because you are 
powerless: as soon as the sense of impotence is removed,the desire evapor 
-ates also. It is said that when Mussolini's corpse was exhibited in pub- 
rhe gen old woman drew a revolver and fired 5 shots into it, exclaiming, "i: 
+ Sêare for my five sons!"(21). Once under lock and key,they almost ceas 
-=e to be monsters(22). 


The history of civilization is largely the history of weapons(23). Ages in 
which the dominant weapon is expensive or difficult to make will tend to 
be ages of despotism,whereas when the dominat weapon is cheap and simple, 
the common people have a chance. Thus,for example,tanks, battleships and 
bombing planes are inherently tyrannical weapons,while rifles,muskets, 
long bows aud hand-grenades are inherently democratic weapons. A complex 
weapon makes the strong stronger,wh.le a simple weapon gives claws to the 
weak{24). The surface of the earth is being parcelled off into 5 great 
empires. The haggling as to where the frontiers are to be drawn is till 
going on(25). It is often loosely said that "Science is international", 
but in practice tne scientific workers of all countries line up behind 
their own governments with fewer scruples than are felt by the writers 

and the artists. The German scientific community,as a whole,made no resist 
“ance to Hitler. In England,a large proportion of our leading scientists 
accept the structure of capitalist society,as can be seen from the comp- 
arartive freedom with which they are given knighthoods, baronetcies and 
even peerages. Since Tennyson,no Enclish writer worth reading**<one might, 
perhaps,make(28) an exception of Sir Max Beerbohm---has been given a title 
And those English scientists who do not simply accept tke status quo are 
frequently Communists,which means that, however intellectually scrupulous 
they may be in their own line of work,they are ready to be uncritical and 
even dishonest on certain subjects. A mere training in one or more of 

the exact sciences narrows the range of a man's thoughts(29). A hundred 
years ago,Charles Kingsley described science as "making nasty smells in 

a laboratory." A year or two ago a young industrial chemist informed me, 
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smugly,that he "could not see what was the use of poetry." So the pend- 
ulum swings to and fro. At the moment,science is on the upgrade,and so 
we hear,quite rightly,the claim that the masses should be scientifically 
educated: we do not hear,as we ought,the counter-claim that the scient- 
ists themselves would benefit by a little education( 40). 


W.B.Yeats said once that a dog does not praise its fleas,but this is 
somewhat contradicted by the special status enjoyed in this country by 
Irish nationalist writers. Irishmen whose life-work is abusing England 
look to the English public for support and in some cases,like Sean 0'Cas- 
ey,even prefer to live in the country which is the object of their hatred 
(30). O'Casey's autobiography is written in the third person("Sean did 
this or that"),which gives an unbearable effect of narciggism,and large 
portions are written in a simplified imitation of the style of Finnegans 
Wake,a sort of Basic Joyce. The book contains literally no reference to 
England which is not hostile or contemptuous(31). Why is it that the worst 
extremes of jingoism and racialism have to be tolerated when they come 
from an Irishman? It seems time to revise our attitude,for there is no 
real reason why Cromwell's massacres should cause us to mistake a bad 
book for a food one(32). 


According to the Theory of Catastrophic Gradualism,nothing is ever achiev- 
ed without bloodshed,lies,tyranny and injustice, but on the other hand no 
considerable change for the better is to be expected. History necessarily 
proceeds by calamities,but each succeeding age will be as bad,or nearly 

as bad,as the last. At present this theory is most often used to justify 
the Stalin regime in the U.S.S.R.,but it obviously could be used to just- 
ify other forms of totalitarianism. In the name of Socialism the Russian 
regime has committed almost every crime that can be imagined. The formula 
usually employed is "You can't make an omelette without breaking eggs." 
And if one replies,"Yes,but where is the omelette?" Phe answer is(33) like 
-ly to be: "Oh well,you can't expect everything to happen all in a moments 
(34). No one is less likely than Koestler to claim that we can put every- 
thing right by watching our navels in California(35). 


Good Bad Books: What Chesterton called the "good bad book" is the kind of 
book that has no literary pretensions but which remains readable when 
more serious productions have perished. Obviously outstanding books in 
this line are Raffles and the Sherlock Holmes stories,which have kept 
their place when innumerable "problem novels'","human documents" have 
fallen into deserved obkivion. (Who has worn better,Conan Doyle or Mered- 
ith?) Almost in the same class as these I put R. Austin Freeman's earlier 
stories,Ernest Bramah's Max Carrados and Guy Boothyby's Tibetan thriller 
Dr Nikola(37). The existence of good bad literature---the fact that one 
can be amused or excited or even moved by a book that one's intellect 
refuses to take seriously---is a reminder that art is not the same thing 
as cerebration. I imagine that by any test that could be devised,Carlyle 
would be found to be a more intelligent man than Trollope. Yet Trollope 
has remained readable and Carlyle has not. A good novelist may be a prodi- 
gy of self-discipline like Flaubert,or he may be an intellectual sprawl 
like Dickens. Enough talent to set up dozens of ordinary writers has been 
poured into(39) Wyndham Lewis's so-called novels. Yet it would be a very 
heavy labour to read one them right through. Some indefinable quality whic 
exists even in a book like If Winter Comes,is absent from them. Perhaps th 
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the supreme example of the "good bad? book is Uncle Tom's Cabin. It is an 
unintentionally ludicrous book,full of preposterous melodramatic incid- 
ents; it is also deeply moving and essentially true(40). 


The best thing Jack London ever wrote is "Just Meat". Two burglars have 
got away with a big haul of jewellery: each is intent on swindling the 
other out of his share,and they poison one another simultaneously with 
strychnine,the story ending with the two men dead on the floor. There is 
also no comuent(44). A still more typical story hs "A Piece of Steak". An 
old prize-fighter is fighting his last battle: his opponent is a beginner, 
young and full of vigour,but without experience. Ihe old man nearly wins, 
but in the end his ring-craft is no match for the youthful resilience of 
the other. Even when he has him at his mercy he is unable to strike 

the blow that would finish him,because he has been underfed for weeks 
before the fight. He is left bitterly reflecting that if only he had a 
good piece of steak on the day of the fight he would have won. The old 
man's thoughts all run upon the theme: "Youth will be served."(45). Life 
is a free-for-all in which the fact of survival is proof of fitness to 
survive(46). 


The Nazi radio broadcast Forster's A Passage to India which they considere 
-ed damaging to British prestige (54). 100,000 rape cases in Vienna are 

not a good advertisement for the Soviet regime(55). I was always amazed 
when i hear people saying that sports creates goodwill between the nat- 
ions(61). If you wanted to add to the vast fund of ill-will existing in 
the world at this moment,you could hardly do it better than by a series 

of football matéhes between Jews and Arabs,Indians and British, Russians 
and Poles,each match to be watched by a mixed audience(64). 


To A.Koestler: I don't think I ever thanked you for our stay. I have a 
sort of inhibition about it, because as a child I was taught to say "Thank 
you for having me" after a party(102). It is difficult not to feel that 
the aim in the most typical pleasure resorts is a return to the womb. Nuch 
of what goes by the name of pleasure is simply an effort to destroy consc- 
iousness(105). He has slightly the air of a man who has mounted a hobby- 
horse which turns out to be a unicorn(113). 


Hnery Miller has no power of self-discipline and is bound to descend into 
charlatanism of one kind or another, A great deal of his later writing 

is simply banging on the big drum---noise proceeding from emptiness(134). 
One of his tricks is to be constantly using apocalyptic language,to sprin- 
kle every page with phrases like “cosmological flux","universe of death", 
He is an extreme pacifist and on the other hand has a yearning for viol- 
ence,provided tnat it is happening somewhere else. Those who talk in such 
a vein always take care to stay inside bourgeois-democratic society, mak- 
iag use of its protection while disclaiming responsibility for it(135). 
The Cownission completely exonerated Tretsky of the charges(143), 


Winwoode Reade's queer,unhonoured masterpice The Martyrdom of Man is an 

attack on current religious beliefs. The book is an ep:c inspired by the 
conception of progress. Man is Prometheus. The writing is clear and power- 
ful((&45) "Industry is the true source of wealth,and there was no industry 
in Rome. By day the Ostia road was crowded with carts and muleteers,carr- 
ying to the great city the silks and spices of the East,the marble of 

Asia Minor,the timber of the Atlas,the grain of Africa and Egypt; and the 

carts brought out nothing but loads of dung. That was their return cargo." 
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In reading the book,one seems to see history streaming past like a panor- 
ama,with its essential principles laid bare and yet with its colour and 
much of its detail retained. In the Introduction to the Thinker's Library 
edition J.M.Robertson points out that(146) the book is remarkable for its 
continuous impact on two generations of readers and for its steady success 
in the face of a bitterly or contemptuously hostile press. I well remember 
its effect on me when I read it at the age of about 17. When I came upon 
Reade's description of the typical Hebrew prophet,aad saw the words "As 
soon as he received his mission he ceased to wash," I felt profoundly 
"This man is on my side"(147). In some ways his outlook is reactionary. 

He explicitly decalres his disbelief in Socialism,is convinced of the valu 
-able effects of commercial competition, and regards orientals as natural 
inferiors(148). g. 


In the preface to iidoantna ik Vien. Wie points out the discrepancy bet- 
ween the first and the second verse in the first chapter of the Gospel of 
Matthew on the descent of Jesus. Medically,this manner of thinking is 
called schizophrenia: it is the power of holding simultaneously two bel- 
iefs which cancel out. Closely allied to it is the power of ignoring facts 
which are obvious and unalterable while being aware of them in another 
part of the mind(151). 


Politics and the English Language: In our time,political speech and writ- 
ing are larvely the “the defence of the indefensible. things like the contin- 
uance of British rule in India,the Russian purges and deportations, the 
droppings of the atom bombs on Japan, cat indeed be defended,but only by 


arguments which are too brutal for most. people to face,and which do not 
square with the professed aims of political parties. Thus political 
language has to consist largely of euphemism,question=begging and sheer 
cloudy vagueness. Defenceless villages are bombarded from the air: this 
is called pacification. Millions of peasants are robbed of their farms 
and sent trudging along the roads with no more than they can carry: this 
is called transfer of population or rectigication of frontiers. Such pres 
phraseology is needed if one wants to name things without calling up 
mental pictures of them. A mass of Latin words falls upon the facts like 
soft snow,blurring the outlines and covering up all the details(166). 


Before the swallow,before the daffodil,and not much later than the snow- 
drop,the common toad salutes the coming of spring after his own fashion, 
which is to emerger from a hole(171) in the ground,where he has been 
buried since the previous autumn,and crawl as rapidly as possible towards 
the nearest suitable patch of water. Something---some kind of shudder in 
the earth---has told him that it is time to wake up. After his long fast, 
the toad has a very spiritual look,like a strict Anglo-Catholic towards 
the end of Lent. His body is shrunken,and by contrast his eyes look ab- 
normally large. A toad has about the most beautiful eye of any living 
creature. After getting into the water the toad concentrates on ouilding 
up his strength by eating small insects. Presently he has swollen to his 
normal size again,and then he goes through a phase of intense sexiness(172 
Unlike the skylark and the primrose,the toad has never had much of a boost 
from the poets. The point is tnat the pleasures of spring are available 

to everybody. Even in the most sordid street the coming of spring will 
register itself by some sign or other(173). People,so the thought runs, 
ought to be discontented,and any pleasure in Nature encourages a sort of 
political quietism(174). 
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Some years ago a friend of mine took me to the little Berkshire church of 
which the celebrated Vicar of Bray was once the incumbent, In the church- 
yard stands a magnificent yew tree which,according to @!.notice at its 
foot,was planted by no less a person than the Vicar himself.Soretimes 

the actions of the unjust make quite a good showing after the appropriate 
lapse of time(181). 


Prof. Bernal evidently means that any virtue can become a vice,and any 
vice a virtue,according to the political needs of the moment. When he 
mkaes a specific exception of "truthfulness",he is presumably actuated by 
mere prudence. The implication of the whole passage is that telling lies 
might also be a virtue. But that is not the kind of thing that it pays to 
put in print. It also contains the doctrine that any action---at any rate 
ia political and industrial spheres---is only right whtsh is successful 
(186). Especially noticeable in Prof. Bernal's article is the English,at 
once pompous and slovenly. Like all writers of his school,he has a strong 
tendency to drop into Latin when something unpleasant has to be said. A 
remark in Anstey's Vice Versa,"Drastic measures is Latin for whopping", 
illustrates well enough the essential principle of this style of writing 
(188). Prof Bernal seems to consider Fascism to be slightly preferable to 
liberalism. So we arrive at the old,true,and unpalatable conclusion that 
a Communist(191) and a Fascist are somewhat nearer to one another than 
either is to a democrat(192). 


James Burnham's The Mangerial Revolution contains the following thesis: 
Capitalism is disappearing, but Socialism is not replacing it; the rulers 
of the new society will be "managers",i.e.,the people who effectively 
control the means of production (business executives, technicians, bureau- 
crats and soldiers)(192). The Machiavellians is an exposition of Machia- 
velli and his modern disciples like Mosca,Michels and Pareto: society 

is of its nature oligarchical,and the power of the oligarchy always rests 
upon force and fraud; in each great revolutionary struggle the masses are 
led on by vague dreams of human brotheFRO0d,and then,when the new ruling 
class is well established in power,they are thrust back into servitude 
(193). The people who wipe their boots on us g8èicalled indifferently 


managers,bureaucrats or politicians(198). Lenin is one of those politic- 
ians who win an undeserved repuation by dying prematurely. It is diffic- 
RO be) 


ult to think of any politician who has lived to and still been 
regarded as a success. What we call a "great" statebmanonormally means 

one who dies before his policy has had time to take(200) effect. If Crom- 
well had lived a few years longer he would probably have fallenfrom 
power,in which case we should not regard him as a failure. If tain had 
dies in 1930,France would have venerated him as a hero and patriot. Napol- 
eon remarked once that if only a can.0-ball had happened to hit him when h 
he was riding into Moscow,he would have gone down to history as the great- 
est man who ever lived(201). At each point Burnham is predicting a contin- 
uation of the thing that is happening. Now the tendency to do this is not 
simply a bad habit,like inaccuracy or exaggeration,which one can correct 
by taking thought. It is a major(205) mental disease.and its roots lie 
partly in cowardice and partly ia the.worship of power(206). Power wor- 
ship leads,almost unavoidably,to the belief that present trends will cont- 
inue. Whoever is winning at the moment will always seem to be invincible 
(207). Burnham at least has the honesty to say that Socialism isn't coming 


/ 
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the English russophile intelligentsia merely say that Socialsim is coming, 
and then give the word "Socialism" a new meaning which makes nonsense of 
the old one(2%2). 


Mr Zilliacus says he is not a crypto-Communist. Of course he does! What el 
-se could he say? A pickpocket does not go to the races wearing a label 
"pickpocket" on his coat lapel,and a propagandist does not describe himself 
as a propagandist(227). The whole effectiveness of Mr Zilliacus and his 
associates depends on their not being branded as Comunists(228). 


You might ask Freddie Cl A.J ayer] from me,now that he has a chair in Mental 
Bhilosophy,who has the chair in non-mental philosophy(235). 


George du Maurier's justly popular novel Trilby,is one of the finest speci 
-mens of "good bad" literature. Shaw considered it to be better than Thack 
-eray in many ways. The thing that now hits one in the eye in reading it 
is its antisemitism(291). He freely admits that Svengali is more gifted 
than the three Englishmen(293). When one reads of the Reports of U.N.O. 
conferences,or international negotiations of any kind,it is Mot difficult / 
to be reminded of l'Attaque and similar war games that children 

play. One might almost invent a new game called UNO,to be played in enligh 
-tened ho,es where the parents do not want their children to grow up with 
a militaristic outlook. The pieces in this game are called,the proposal, 
the démarche, the formula,the stumbling-block,the stalemate,the deadlock, 
the bottle=neck,and the vicious circle(295). 


One of the best epitaphs in English is Landor's on "Dirce": "Staid close 
around,ye Stygian set,/With Dirce in one boat conveyed,/Or Charon,seeing, 
may forget?i€matshe is old and she a shade." It would almost be worth 
being dead to have that written about you(331) 


As soon as Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch reached his contemporaries,all sembl- 
ance of taste deserted him. What is one to think of an anthologist who 
puts Newbolt and Gosse in the same volume with Shakespeare, Wordsworth 
and Blake?(349). I have spoken rather snootily afoBDewson's "Cynara", I 
know it is a bad poem,but it is bad in a good way,or good in a bad way(350 


Such,Such Were the Joys: Fright and shame seemed to have anaesthetized 

me (382). Whenever one had the chance to suck up,one did suck up,and at 

the first smile one's hatred turned into a sort of crènging love(401). 

An@ yet all the while,at the middle of one's heart,there seemed to stand 
an incorruptible inner self who knew that whatever one did one's only 

true feeling was hatred(402). I recall a conversation that must have taken 
place about a year before I left St Cyprian's. A Russian boy was question- 
ing me. "How much a year has your father got?" I told him what I thought 
it was,adding a few hundreds to make it sound better. The Russian boy 
produced a pencil and a small notebook and made a calculation. "My fathef 
has over two hundfed times as much money as yours." That was in 1915(418) 


Wilde's vision of Socialism is Utopian and anarchistic(483). He makes two 
Common but unjustified assumptions: the world is immensely rich and is 
suffering chiefly from maldistribution; all the unpleasant kinds of work 
shall be done by machinery("the machines are our new race of slaves'') (484) 


If Gissing were still alive he would be younger than Bernard Shaw,and yet 
already the London of which he wrote seems almost as distant as that of 
Dickens(485). His novels are a protest against the form of self-torture 
that goes by the name of respectability (486). 
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Reflections on Gandhi: To what extent was Gandhi moved by vanity---by 

the consciousness of himself as a humble,naked old man,sitting on a pray- 
ing mat and shaking empires by sheer spiritual power---and to what extent 
did he compromise his principles by entering in to politics,which of their 
nature are inseparable from coercion and farud? Inside the saint,or near- 
saint,there was a very shrewd,able person. Strictly speaking,as a National 
-ist,he was an enemy,but since in every crisis he would exert himself to 
prevent violence---which,from the British point of view,meant preventing 
any effective action whatever---he could be regarded as "our man#{523). 
The attitude of the Indian millionaires was similar. Gandhi called upon 
them to repent,and naturaliy they preferred him to the Socialists and Com- 
munists who,given the chance,would actually have taken their money away. 
As Gandhi himself says,"in the end deceivers deceive only themselves"; but 
at any rate the gentleness with which he was nearly always handled was 

due partly to the feeling that he was useful. The 5r tish Conservatives 
Only became really an«ry with him when,as in 1942,he was in effect turn- 
ing his non-violence against a different conqueror(524). He held that the 
German Jews ought to commit collective suicide,wnich "would have aroused 
the world and the people of Germany to Hitler's violence"(529). Regarded 
simply as a politician,and compared with the other leading political fig- 
ures of our time,how clean a smell he has managed to leave behind!(531) 


There is something queer about the language of totalitarian literature--- 
a curious mouthing sort of quality,as of someone who is choking with rage 
and can never quite hit on the words he wants(534). Thomas is what I call 


a good bad poet(542). Israel Zangwill is a very good novelist who hasn't 
had his due(544). 


In general,Chrurchill's writings are more like those of a huamn being 

than of a public figure(553). At the time of the Dunkirk ewacuation,when C 
Chruchill made his oft-quoted fighting speech,it was rumoured that what 

he actually said,when recording the speech for broadcasting was: "We will 
fight on the beaches,we will fight in the streets...we'll throw bottles 

at the buggers,it's about all we've got left'---but,of course the B.B.C's 
switch-censor pressed his thumb on the key at the right moment(556). 


I'm reading Dante! (With a crib of course.) (564) 

I think Eliot's approval of Charles Williams,who is quite unreadable,must 
be purely sectarian(Anglo-Catholic). It wouldn't surprise me to learn 
that Eliot approves of C.S.Lewis asowell (567). 

The big cannibal critics that lurk in the deeper waters of American 
quarterly reviews(578). 

At 50,everyone has the face he deserves(579). 
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Horatio F. Brown, Letters & Papers of ‘sols Accinrton 

Prefece: In the region of psychology,scepsis is sepais(ix}).. 
Ternysons "Prayer is like opening ea sluice between the great ocean and our little channels 
coe Why do mosquitoes ‘exist? 4 believe that after Ged had made Wis world the devil began 
a added angered Real difficulty of translation. No two languages hit each other 

2e Toth have some words "like shot silk"(Tennyson's dara. These cannot be renr- 
aL. 
Is it worth while.spending time on writing verses which,with all their thoucht,foeling ahd 
occasional gorgeousness of colour,cre not first rate?...None but the peaks of Pernessus 
ought to he trodven Tile we have the ts and Virgil and the Italians pte Rake end 
Schiller eng our own 5 Or-6 great. ones(11) 
I have learned that for Life a square is needed: flealth,Home,Occupation,Faith or Philoso- 
phy...eThe one most easily: dispensed with is llome...Next I think Faith and cgay mey 
be got rid of....1f Health goes then Faith and Philosophy acquire vast importence ( T4): 
To get so much accurulatec matter out of my head is both a relie? andan exhaustior———gnal- 
ogous to parturition(43). 
Catherine has just come in,like Lady Macheth,or Lady Southdown,to. warn we off to bed(52). 
As o form of. art their{Itelienallife is mine. It is I who know #11 about their historicerl 
entececents. It is! I who have set their songs te Era glish cedences. But if I tried to reach 
them they woule find me as unintelligibele as a man to whom we should give the Venus of 
the Louvre for bride(62). 
You will not cumber the world with books more then you do already with your body(71). 
Hegel's "Aesthetik" absolutely brins over with fine and acute observation(73)....But...a 
A etaient. may absorb all that Hegel seys,and yet obtain no guide to his taste,no culture of 
his aisthesis-—in other words he will have no compass by which to steer his course in the 
Pitti or the Vatican,though he can sit at home ‘and write fine paragraphs about das sinnlict 
€e Scheinen der Idee{74). 
I have very mixed feelings es usual about going away. F wish I were there. I hete going (81) 
I am toiling up the hill of convalescence. I hete it. It is like being Sisyphus erd Tantal- 
us in one—--for ever rolling up the weg: store,end for ever secins joys beyond’ uy grasp 
(36). The \aenorrhege of Mey shook, me out of my security and mede me sure thet-a new chapt 
-èr ir my history had begun(87). One learns to understand thet antique instinct against 
_ Maenting good news straight off. It seems almost sure to proveke fate(88). 
Pater's essay on the school of Giergione. It is ecually wrong to take Music,as it is to 
take Poetry,as the standard. of. all other arts....It will make Roden Noel angry,es Pater 
says: the best Poetry is that in which the sense is swooing into nonsense.,Sé it is a def- 
ence ef what Noel calls the ‘We sepotamian" theory of Foetry(89). 
Michael Angelo is never "sweet" as far as I can sees...There cre depths and heights of 
beauty in hin beyond tears——but there is no suger,not even any honey(94). 
I shul: like to develope a series of of definitions on matters relating to poetry and ert 
-..This is the kinc of work which,if I could be made Professor of Poetry at Oxford, and were 
eble te usery positien there,I would willingly devete soue years to. Hush! I have no 
right te speek of years. I live really as one who holds his leese ef life from wee to 
week; anc this is one cause of iy fevrish energy in writing(102). 
Wilde sent me. a copy of his poems with “affectionate admiration", and a letter which séems 
a caricature of himself in Punch....There are goo! things in the book(120). 
Stevenson hardly distuises his opinion that I cannot write poetry at all,and am a duffer 
at prose(130). 
Jowett is still grinding away at Plato. We are doinzthe "Symposium" together. I take the Gr 
Greek and he reads out the English. I find a good many mistakes or misses of nuance which 
is rather absurd, But the whole of English is. very good(209). 
A man asked why there is such a dearth of young poets. "You mst ask Ged,who made them; I 
don't know,” said Browning. Browning told a geod story about himself end a Chinese ambassa 
-dor in Londen,whe had been an Executioner (High Sheriff?) and was one _of the best poets ef 
the Empire. Speaking through an interpreter,Brewning asked him what sort of poems he had 
chiefly written. He änswereï; "My poems are most enigmatical." "Then," said Frowming,'"we 
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ere hrothers"(210). By "enignatical" the Chinaman meant ailegoricel or symbolierl(21:). 
Swinburne's rhyme ‘bout "Euripides" and "insipid ease",stolen from Browning-—"Pheicippid- 
es" and “insipid ease” in "Aristpphanes' Apology". Browning's theory of translation. Ou-ht 
to be absolutely literal with exact rendering of words(213 3) and words placed ir the orver 
of the original. Only a erat bt of this sort gives any reel insig t inte the origirel. Fit 
-zecrald's "Omar Khayyam" a fine English poem,but no trnaslation(214). 

Making the acquaintance of Rudyard Kipling,...Ricer Haggard. sppeare: really egrrieved et r 

__ men with à couble-harrelled name,odder thon his, own,coming up(228). 


t*coul# talk neither Italian nor French; and at last subsided into helpless silence....I 
wonder what people can think of me! A man like Ernesto Masi,ip the "Nuove Antolosie" after 
i studying sty "Renaissance ir Italy"-and the translations of Cellini anc Gozzi,tells then t 
hat "the Italian language has no secrets for Mr Syaonds",but wher I try to sneak Italian, 
They find I immediately come to the end of ny rosturosa (50), 
I hate ffunich...its air of a small slice of culture-buttér sprere very thin over a huge 
expanse of German natur-schwarzbred(229). 
Wilée sent me The Pictureof Dorian Gray". It is an odd and vory audacious production ,rnwh 
—olesone in tone but artistically endpsychologically interesting. I° the British public 
vil} stand this,th:y can stend anything (240). 
Lockwood brought the pianoforte's specific quality into relation towered these elder 
and mordpotent instruments of metal ,wood and string. He made us feel it as a licuid,cendid 
self-eliminating,self—cetaching spirit-—a spirit fit to raise its voice of clear trensper 
-ent utterance among e host of congregated soul-compelling,sense-subduing,force-evo! cins 
ceinons of the orchestra.. .This is.a dithyramb. But it is good,in our ol? age,to have the 
éithyrambic/stuff still left in us(242). 
— magnificent image in Frince Carolath€Schoreick's poen "The Poeth of Don Juan", Anasue- 
sthe Wandering Jew,mccts Venus by the roadside. She brings to birth tvins,Don Juen me 
lata That is te say: theëternel rstlessless of the hunan spirit,forcing eternal beauty 
ee to work its momentary assuagement begets ‘the lust of the the flesh en’ the lust of knowl- 
-edge (244). 
I on sorely exercised upon the question whether I ought to uncertake e new literel Prelis 
version of the "Decameron". Joh Payne did it,not Long ego,cftectedly,euphuisticelly,in fel 
se archaistic @ictien. Of course I could do it in a smooth ane vivid style of today. But 
is it right for ge to translate these indecencies into my mother—specch? (266), 
71 hy il tee Pater's "Appreciations" to-day,and found myself wendering ebout among the precious 
sentences, just as, though I had lost myself in a sugar-cane plentetion---the worse for 
being sweet(231). 
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Sylvia Beech,Shakespeare end Company. 
Among my sisterrCyprian's admirers was the poet Aragon,then active in the ledemoverñent, 
A°ter reving about his passion for the monie of Cleopatra at a Parisian mseun,he told se 
he had now transferred his admiratior to Cyprians He recited for me his Alphabet poen end 
the one called La Table. The Alphrbet poem wes simply the clphabet recited slowly from 
begin: ine to end. Ba Table consisted of the words "la table" repeatec. to the enti the 
poen(23). | 

The name "Shakespeare and Compeny" came to se one night es I ley ir bec. Cherles Winzer 
made. the sighkoard,a portrait of my “Partner Bill",to he hung outside(29). The noxt "bun- 
ny"(from the word abonné } ‘who came along was Gide(33). 

I knew the rules and regulations about wives at Gertrude Stein's. They couldn't be kept 
fro'1 coming,but Alice Toklas had strict orders to keep then out of the wey while Gertrude 
corverseé with the husbands. Curiously,it was only applic to wives: non-wives vere «dit: 
-ted to Gertrude's conversation(43). 

Trenbling,I asked: "Is this the great Janes Joyce?"(46). Languages apparently were Joyce's 
favourite sport. He knew at legst 9. He didn't mention Chinese and Japanese. He probehly 
left them te Pound(49). His language was always mild; never a swear-word or the slightest 
coarseness. He hed no use for superlatives, I think he disliked the word "very". "Why se: 
‘very herutiful'?" I once heard hin complein. "'Peautiful' is enough."{51). He blushed 
scarlet over the stories that Leon-Paul Fgrgue used to tell ‘to mixer! aucjences et Adrienne 
ts bookshop (52). Sone of Adrienne Monnier s French friends amused me Very such when they 
admiited thet their English vocebulary wes lini teal but thet they were pinning their hopes 
on Ulysses to enlarge it(60). I tole Joyce thet I intended to send a prospectus to Shar. 
"H e'll never subscribe," said.he. Presently I received the following letter ‘rom Sahv: 
"Dear Medam,I have read fragucnts of Ulysses in its serial form. It is a revolting recort 
of a cisgusting phase of civilizetion,but it is a truthful onc....To you possibly it ney 
anpeal es art(6l};. debut to me it is all hideously real: I have walked those streets ond 
known those shops anc have heard and taken part in those conversations. I escepec from the: 
to Fnglond et the age of 20; enc 40 years later have learnt fro: the books of Hr Joyce 
thet Dublin is still what it was....Ir Ireland they try to make a cet cleanly by rubbing 
its nose in its own filth. Mr Joyce ham tried the same treatment on the hwer sukjeet.... 
If you inegine that any Irishnen,much less an elderly dne,woul® pay 150 frenes for such r 
book,you little Imow ay countrymen" (62). Ezra Pound took the matter up with Shaw end recei 
-veř the following postcard: "Bo I have to like everything you liïe,Fzra? As for rie, I take 
care of the pence and let the Pounds take care of themselves"(63). Surprisirgly,in the lerr 
of Rabelais, Ulysses was almost too daring for bhe France ,of the "20's. As the time for -the 
Joyce readins approached ,Lerbouc himself had misgivings end on the programe wns the “oll cy 
ins wornirgs "Nous tenons à prévenir le public gue certaines des pages qu'on lira sont c! 
une har‘iesse peu cor une qui peut très légitineñent chocucr" (33). 

Today Uertingvay is the sc/rovledsed cedcy of modern fiction(90). 

Joyce: "If you vant to know wheat Leopold Bloom lobked like,ask Holbrook Jac™son to send 
you n nhotozraph of himself"(97), It w s saddrning to see Ulysses listed in catalogues of 
erotica elongside Fanny Hill,The Perfumed Garden,ond that everlasting Casanova. Joyce was 1 
no specirist,but è general practitioner-—eall the parts of the body come into Ulysses. Aa 
he himself seid palintively,"There is less than 10% of thet in oy book." After the success 
of Ulysses writers flocked 4e Shehesperre and Company on, the essusption thet I was Going 
to specirlize in crotica. F enk Horris welked into wy shop and deposited on my tahle the 
ns of My Life and Loves. He sssured me thet he went much further than Joyce,that he wes 
reclly the only English writer who had got "ander a ‘oman's skin"(99). I asked hir: if he 
hed reed Little Wonen, Ife jumped et the title,which to someone with an obsession li’:c his 
coule have only the French scening of petites femres. He “was viskly resentful the next 
tine I sew-him(192). j 

Miss Natalie Clifford Lerney,the Amazone of Remy ce Gourmont's Letters,wos cAnrming eny 
ell éressed in white and with her blond colouring,most attractive. Many of her sex found 
her(122) fatally 0,1 believe(1°3). The title Coumerce was suggested by a lire fron St- 
John Perse's Anchase: "ce pur comierce če nón ame"(149) 
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Joyce never accented mi dil e-of -the-day invitations; not till ot evening did he Fees renty 
to be sociable; Stuart Gilbert had becn a juive in Burma for 9 years,yand,cc orinn to hins 
his job ves hanging people(159). I cont think enyhocy,cxcept ape Joyce his self ,inev ts 
much shout Ulysses as he did(151). "The Germ's Choice"(183). i 

The trensfer o^ both Ulysses and Pones Penyeach took place quits ix’cpencently of their 
original publisher. After-all,the books were Joyce's. A baby belongs to its mothecr,rot to 
the nievife,‘oesn't it?(209). 


Bruce Haywood,Novalis: The Veil of Imagery. 
The poetic image uey be cefineé os any evocation through worts of e sersuour object. Tho ! 
literal, inrge is a figure of cortiguity,sugresting e relationship logically or FRA 
ively analyzahle,e.g.,the image of winter in Shakespeere's "When icicles hang hr ihe rl 
[And Dick the shepherd blows his neil." The figurative image is one of s av iretiy, Tepict— 
ing one thing in teras usually denoting another,e.g¢.,Blake's "To see a worle in e Lt 
of sant/Ane heaven in e wild Tlower"(G). Novalis carly expressed r. fel’ reod © ietaphor 
-ical longurges "Wie oft fühlt man die Armut on Worten,un nehre hott mi oapel age Alege 
peer ef ven (Schriftenyoda paul Kluckhohn € Richerd Sauel ds Dae dde "he pe A 
führung eines Gleichnis®@S— -z.B. die Liebe ist süs saris 4 ae inr ek es f cet Tue 
-er zukomit"(111,311). "Was mer liebt,findet en überall und siek ail Ânlich'eiten, 
> Je grösser die Lieke,desto weiter und mannigfaltiger diese erence ore (8). Mres 


ist der.Mengch? Ein vollkemmer Trope ces Geistes"(II,352). "Die Welt ist ein Universel- 
tropus ces Geistes,ein symbolisches Bild éesselben"(11,384). "Der Mensch: Metapher" (II, 
250). ‘le speaks of tho magic wand of analogy("...lernt čen Zeuberstrb čer Analogie gebrou: 
gene ats 78)(9). "auf Verglbichen,Gleichen lésst sich wohl alles Erkennen, Wissen etc. 
WEurttekfihren" (II, 325). "Men vérsteht eine Sache az letchtesten 
ae Ni ARR selkst A r durch ee vergstanclich 
is 


Wenn nan sie roprésentiert 
(ITI, 66). Magic itealisn 
essentially setaphori endri of the spiritual in terms of the physicel: “Wenn 

ihr die Gedanken nicht: or) À ene und Pte ig), vernehukar achen könnt, so nacht doch un- 


gexehrt die auss Dinge uni aittel bar (ung willkirlich) verneh: share à hes ebensoviel ist 
als: wen ihr die Gedanken nicht zu aussern Dingen mache: Kénnt,s0 macht Cie duesern Dir- 
ge zu Gedanken....Beide Operationen sind ideelistisch. Wer sie beide vollkon en im seiner 
Gewalt hat, ist der magischa Idealist" (III,110)(19)., 
FL abs © es---er heb den Schleier der Gétiin zu Sais---Ater wes sah er? Er ga 
Yuncer des Wunders---sich selbst"(1,41); Fritz Strich indicates that the iden of "going 
home" was e dominant idea of Novalis' day(Deutsche Klossik und Ronentik, Ath ct., Pern, 192 
p.99). Alexander Go@e-Von Aesch states: "The romantic motif o going hone iz a “votif o” 
finding one's reel self"(Netural Science in Gerpan  Romanticisa,1941,p PS + Heirvricn 
von Oftercingen,ch.2: "Er wat im Lecriffs7iceh ir ihre blaue Flut zu toücMWen, te Water es 
blune stand vor ifva,ur’ er sah nach Thürirgen,welches er jetzt hinter sich lierea mit Z 
nel beanen SRE hintiber,els werce cr nach ler“en Wancerunfen von rer RG Se 4 her 
nach welcher sie jetzt Teintenjin s sein Vaterlere zurückko:r.en,urd als Bets sde 
-en eigentlich zu"(1,111)(96). Hohenzollern: "Wenn euer Auge fest ma Himmel sitet ae 
werdet ihr nie den Weg zu eurer Heinat verlieren"(I, 170)(197). "Die klaue Fluse" enrears 
‘from time to time st important monents in the rections the allusions to to the color kluc 
are nunerous (Sophie's veil is hlue, reya lies beneath a blu: coverlet,a blue ‘lrzae burns 
on the hearth of the hut in the Atlentis fable,etc.). "Alle: bau in moine: Buche..."(I, 
245). According to Gocthe's theory of the qualities of colors in the Morbonlo irc, "Des 
Bleue’ zieht uns nach sich"(Weimar Ausgabe, II,Abt.1,914 £.}(141). 
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vin dat i by that te ee ete Australian,3rd ed,,1958, 
m unluc rained soup,everybody el wW d hav 
I*d be left with a fork( Randolph Redford). ie i oo E ae, 
r pray for rain---dam it}(Attributed to an eminent Australian eccelsiastic) 
The brigadier,he gets turkey,/The colonel has his duck;/The officers have poul- 
try---/They always were in luck.//The sergeants they get bread and cheese,/And 
rs all they can;/But all the poor old privates get/Is bread and apple jiu 
am è ; 
Moral persuaion is all humbug, There's nothing convinces like a lick i' the 
lug( Thomas Kennedy) (6). : 
You are my employer,not my master, If you think otherwise,take your coat off 
and prove it(11), 
Ned Kelly,folk hero, Although the historical Kelly may lie in a felon's grave 
as a cattle-thief who murdered 3 policemen,Kelly,the folk-hero,goes marching 
on and is likely to,as long as the Australian story lasts(19). In the popular 
myth,he remains No.l Australian( 22), 
SWAGMAN(calling out from the door of the country club): "How did you like the 
bottle of port wine gave you for Christmas, Jacky?" ABORIGINEs "It was just 


r 

right,boss." S,s "Vhat do you mean?" A.s "If it had heen any better you would- 
n't have given it to me,and if it had been any worse I couldn't have drunk it, 
so it was just right!"(77), 

TRAVELLER: "Could you direct me to Hogan's pub,mate?" LOCAL FARMER: "Go as fur 
as the Methodist church over there be them pine trees, Turn to the right down 
towards Ding Gully until you come ‘to.the school,then turn left and follow the 
track as fur as Alby Ryan's shack, That'll bring you on to the main road, Turn 


left along the road and keep on goin' for another 3 mile," T.: "That's clear 
enough. Where does that bring me to?" L.F.: "Right back here," T.s "But what 
in the name of Larry do I come back here for?" L.F.: "So as I kin give you rhe 
rest of ik directions, If I tried to tell ‘en all at-once,you'd only git real 
confused"(89), : 
"This way to Timbuctoo---If you can't read inquire at the hlacksmith's oppésite’ 
"hen this sign is under water the crossing is dangerous"(119), 

True patriots alls for be it understood,/We left our country for our country's 
good(from the prologue spoken at the opening of Australia's first theatre,by 
George Barrington, pickpocket, In the play that followed,all the parts were 
played by convicts, The year was 1796) (149). 
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Stephen Spender, The Making of A Poem, 
Goethe was extremely aware of the dangers to poetry of criticism which 


rp el 


EU 7" @ character whom I secretly think of as the "missing link" of modern writ- 
Os ing---a University professor perfectly educated in a sealed-off chamber 
à Re ontaining nothing but the masterpieces of the G_eat Tradition(10), 
AREA TE The reason why “poets adore ruins" and why---to almost everyone---its ruin 
ABC. PAS can make a hideous modern building seem heautiful,may be that destruction 
4 "the shad celebrates the triumph of the useless over the useful, The inhabitants of 
7 modern industrial cities have a look of complete expressionlessness(15), 
AR $ This is the "utility" look(just like "utility" clothes or furniture)(16). 
his ny Thomas Mann: "Karl Marx must read Friedrich Holderlin," Unless poetry could 
Ww; aI bek at the centre of politics it might be reduced to illustrating a palit- 
Ve ~jician's thesis(17), Progress makes every unnecessary thing a nattleground 
between use and beauty, Functionalism is the philistinism of people who 
kas been rty talk about a work of art as a "well-done job" like any other piece of plumb- 
athtonin, ing(18). After the collapse of the Romantic attempts at the "unconditioned 
aoe fuil, poetic imagination”, we now(19) fifi poets accepting the idea that the imagin- 
, ation has no autonomy,is completely conditioned by circumstances(20), In 
nie tag his famous essay Science and Poetry, I.A. Richards describes “the central dom- 
: inant change" as "the Neutralization of Nature,the transference from the 


i d by Richards,the assertions of their beliefs by Hliot,Yeats and Lawrence 
as seem like desperate attempts to escape between the bars(25). Cyril Connolly: 
f, je í Most people do not believe in anything very much and our greatest poetry 

oo is given us by those who do, The well-maning,moderate,reasonable, sceptical, 
fric ame cultured humanist is the audience,the fanatic is the conjuror, Critics who 
? do not helieve must comment on creators who do"(26), Tradition has died out 
Cae h naq of life and beome a secret cult practised in literature,especially by(Camb- 
4t tusk Wwe ridge Eng. and Mass.) critics(27). Vithin the poetry, the helief is undo = 
cahak ahihi and universal, Hliot,who is dogmatic in his orthodoxy when he writeal32) 
malo, ML potent" e one read his poems alone-~-easily te thought to be a Rudd- 

s Be 
oki though Auden and Thomas have held very positive(and opposed) views about 


“he je; poetryneither started writing from a theory of poetry; still less from a 


theory of criticism, Bohemianism is a price paid for the packed experience 
jin Thomas's works(35), The pressure of deep and wide material upon form, 


wskvelo In his Collected Shorter Poems,hy arranging the poems in an alphahetical 
HN An order based on the initial letter of he first line of each poem,Mr Auden 


Play, + shows his intention of excluding so far as possible all traces of personal 
pig development from the sum of his work(36). Present and past are scarcely on: 
at: speaking terms(42), 


Concentration,for the purpbsespf writing poetry,is a focussing of the atten- 
tion in a special way,so that the poet is aware of all the implications 
and possible developments of his idea,just as one might say that a plant 
was not concentrating on dveloping mechanically in one direction,but in many 
digections, towards the warmth and light with its leaves,and towards the 
water with its roots,all at the same time(46), Everything in poetry is work 


exc ept ing 
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Inspiration is the beginning of a poem and it is also its final goal, It is 
the first idea which drops into the poet's mind and it is the final idea 
which he at last achieves in words, In between this start and this wiining 
post there is the hard race,the sweat and th1(52),. My own experience of in- 
spiration is that of a line or a phrase or à word or sometimes something 
still vague,a dim cloud of an ideal which I feel must be condensed into a 
shower of words(53), Song is the musie which a poem as yet unthought of will 
assume,the empty womb of poetry for ever in the poet's consciousness,waiting 
fort thé:fartédaaing seed, Sometimes, I am conscious of a stream of words 
which seem to pass through my mind,without their having a meaning,but they 
have a sound,a sound of passion,or a sound wecalling poetry that I know, 
Again sometimes,the music of the words I am trying to shape takes me far 
beyond the words,I am aware of a rhythm,a dance,a fury,which is yet empty 

of worda(60). I dread writing poetry: a poem is a terrible journey,a painful 
effort of concentrating the imagination,. In every ather phase of existence, 
one can exercise the orthodoxy of a conventional routine: one is dealing 
with men, In poetry,one is wrestling with god, Every serious writer is really 
in his heart concerned with revutation and not with success(the most succ- 
essful writer I have known(61),Sir Hugh Valpole,was far and away the most 
unhappy about his reputation,because the "highbrows" did not like him)(62). 
Mr Henry Miller's only criterion is naked truths: and usually his truth is 
naked without being altogether true(67)."The secret motive of Rousseau was 
not to prove that he is different from other men,hut to prove bhat they are 
like himself, His Confessions are an attempt to force the hands of God and 
humanity,to confess that all are equally bad. Better than this the secrecy 
of the confessional,in which each person reveals his shame,without challeng- 
ing the appearances which make up the decent hypocrisy of society(70), The 
-confessor,Rousseau claims,is also as kaod and had as himself, Even God is 
implicated, St Augustine bares his soul before God; what Rousseau is really 
confessing to is the spirit of democracy(71). 
Dickenston,Balzacville,Trollopeton vs, Proustville,Late James, ¥Voolfton and 
County Joyce(73), The novel of "They" vs the novel of "I"(74), In Late\James, 


County Joyce,Proustville and Yoolfton,everyone lives in his separate 
mental world,speaking the interior monologue of the utterly isolated sens. 
ibility which can galy communicate with others through the language of 
profound psychological symbols dredged up from the subconscious, Hach 
character thinks and lives his prose poem of a shared life(75), Hach sees 
his environment differently, Fach is a highly sensitive and aware inhabit- 
ant of his separate wrold(77), The novelist @f "They",excessive sensibilty 
would almost disqualify a character from heing a hero, The convention of 
being *I" is to he more introspective than to be "he", The "he" of The Wa 
of All Flesh,the hero Ernest. Pontifex,is clearly an "I" in disguise(79). 
The relation of inner thought to outer experience is that of the shadow to 
sunlit object by which it is thrown down, Every twist in the shape of the 
shadow lying on the ground can be interpretd by relating it back to the 
corresponding twist in daylight life, Here we see Bloom---illuminated in 
his daylight consciousness---walk the Dublin street with the intricate shad- 
ow of inner monologue moving inside him,like the shadows of passers-py 
thrown flickering into a cellar below a galss pavement (88) . In her famous 
pamphiet Mr Bennett and Mrs Rrown,Virginia Woolf sets up a ainst Bennett, 
Galsworthy and Yells not only Strachey, Joyce, Lawrenoe,Eliot and Forster, 
but also Sterne and Jane Austen,Samuel Futler and (rather surprisingly) 
Shaw(91), Two of the writers on her list---Forster and lawrence---would not 
really have accepted her division, Lawrence would have heen inclined to 


lump he 
rr 
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together with her Georgians as tof conceptual or "cerebral", He dismissed Joyce 
and Forster shows little more than a polite interest in him(93). 
Romanticism is not chaos, The classic landscape is nature tamed to he a gard- 
en. The Romantic is garden in which the flowers are forced to grow wild(97). 
The gilded pre-Romantics---passages of Spenser,parts of Shakespeare,the Eliza- 
bethan song writers; the golden Romantics---Yordsworth, Coleridge, Byron,Shelley 
and Keats and Blake in re Bards the Victorians who issued a paper currency 
still tied to the Romantic Go Standard---which was follwed by the serious 
devaluation of the '80'’s and '90's,and,lastly,by Inflation with the Georgians 
(100). Romanticism has caused an impressive confusion of poetry with life(101). 
The weakness of Shelley is that he only has his own Eton and Oxford education, 
and Godwin's philosophy,with which to attack his own class, He does not derive 
organic strength from another kind of life with which to attack the life to 
which he himself is habituated, But Blake does write out of another life, Cf 
ao lines of Blake's London with those of Shelley's The Makk of Anarchy 
Je 
In an essay ia’ Imperfectum Max RBeerbohm guyed the Goethe of the legends: “He 
was never in gadtooue rever Tazy,always in his best form---and always in love 
with some lady or another just so much as was good for the development of his 
soul ard his art,but never more than that by a tittle"(114). 
With the "Georgians",poetry became a minor art like embroidery,to he done of a 
week-end in a country cottage(146), Sir Edward Marsh pleads that his taste 1s--. 
and always has been---personal,and not institutional, "Much admired modern work 
seems to me,in its lack of inspiration and its disregard of form,like grayy 
imitating lava, Its upholders may retort that much of the work which I prefer 
seems to them,in its lack of inspiration and its comparative finish,like tap- 
ioca imitating pearls"(148). Whereas "Georgian Poetry" has passed,as a move- 
ment,into history,many of Sir Edward's Georgian poets are alive and writing 
some of the best poetry in the language(e.g. Blunden and De la Mare),and of 
those who are dead several survive(e.g.DBaties) (149). Their poems are poured 
into the moulds of the forms they use,like wine into bottles, It is the quality 
of the wine which one notices and not,verv much,the form, They were in reality 
rather formless,hecause form had become a habit,a matter of good manners and a 
sign of cultivation with them, There was no struggle with form at al1(152), 
Housman tends to unconscious self-parody, The meretricious aspects of his femou: 
pessimism(157), At his best,his poetry embodtes the noble contradiction of be- 
ing both cool and passionate 15e). The quality of a restrained outburst, One 


suspects a spinster's secret(159), 


The Pathology of Literary Success would make an interesting study(177). The 

American universities are to a large extent subsidizing American contemporary 
literature, In fact,one can foresee a day when American literature might be 
divided into two channels: the commercialized success and the subsidized commer 
-cial failure, American /6n the one hand ing is that which can be exploited 

vy the Book Clubs and Hollywood,and on the other that which is highly intellect 
alized,hermetic,self-conscious( 180), 
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William Archer,Playmaking, 
Aristotle himself did not so much dogmatize as analyse,classify,and(3) general- 
ize from,the practices of the Attic dramatists, He said,"you had better" rather 
than "you must," How comes it that so many people who could not write a play 
to save their lives,are eager to tell others how to do s0?(4) There is thus a 
fine opening for pedantry on the one side,and quackery on the other,to rush in, 
The pedant professes to bring down a a a from the Sinai of some 
lecture-room in the University of Yeissnicht « The quack has no higher ambite 
ion to interpret the oracles of the hox-office(5), If any part of the dramat- 
ist's art can be taught,it is only a comparatively mechanical and formal part--- 
the art of structure(7), 
The "theme" is the subject of ahpla%syather than its stéry, The theme of Othello 
is jealousy; the theme of Tartuffe is hypocrisy, In many plavs,e.g. As You Like 
Iior Yedda Gabler,it is evident that no theme expressible in abstract terms was 
present to the author's mind, Ought a theme,in its abstract form,to be the first 
germ of a play?(13), The French proverbe proceeds on this princdple,and is often 
very witty and charming In Mr Galsworthy ‘s Justice and Strife,the theme,in all 
probability ,preceded both the story and the characters in the author's mind(14). 
In-a live play the characters control the plot,while in a dead pley the plot.con 
-trols the characters(17), The story or plot or action(Aristotle's muthos) is 
by definition the fundamental element in drama; hut does it therefore follow the 
mit is the noblest element? Assuredly not, The skeleton is,in a sense,the funda- 
4 mental element in the human organism, It can exist,and,with a little assistance, 
hkm petain its form,which stripped of muscle end nerve; whereas a boneless man would 
+ 


C an amorphous heap, Sut do we therefore account the skeleton man's noblest 
rt? Scarcely. Bones are dead matter when the flesh has fallen away from them 

; 18), Action ought to exist for the sake of character(19), Like the amphbious 

VA nimal described by the sailor,"cannot live on land and dies in the water"(21). 


A character will every now and then seem to take the hit vetween his teeth and 
do things for which his creator feels himself hardly responsible(46), 

In the preface to La Princesse Georges,Dumas fils said; "You should not begin 
your work until you ve your concluding scene,movement and speech clear in your 
mind, How can you tell what road vou ought to take until vou know where you are 
going?" This doctrine that a playwright ought to construct his play backwards, 
and even to write his last act first,belongs to the neriod of(48) the well-made 
pley,ywhen climax was regarded as the one thing needful in dramatic art, Nowadays 
we do not insist that every play should end with a tableau,or with an emphatic 
mot de la fin, Ve are more willing to accent a quiet,even an indecisive,ending 
(49). The people who require to he warned against them are,as a rule,sacrcely 
worth warning,’ To Mr Shaw,much may,end must,be forgiven, He is a standing except 
eion to all rules(56), ; 

Essential characters,without whom the theme is unthinkable,and auxiliary charact 
-ers,convenient for filling in the canvas and acrrying on the action(58). It 
would he perfectly possible to write a Hamlet after the manner of Racine,in whih 
there should be only 6 personages instead of Shakespeare's 26(59), 

Of Shakespeare's comedies,all excent one begin with a simple conversation,showig 
a state of affairs from(68) which the crisis develops with more or less rapidi- 


BA age in which it is as yet imperceptibly latent. In no case does he plunge ind 
the midile of the subject,leaving i in what is techn- 
Ioa ty called añ "exposition," Tene. FED TE Ad GS 
ovnm~bire—pect TEserrce—fon—trasedires (GG), 8 his usua A 3 
apart,to bring the whole action of his plays within the frame of the picture,ica 
ning little or nothing to narrative exposition, The two notahle xceptions 

are “amlet and The Tempset. If he usually opened his comedies with quiet conver- 
sational passages she over his tragedies with a crisp passage of of vehement act 


a Freytag calls an introductory chord(einleitende Akkord). The plays 
ia ow Cc. 
i Tosen gets his whole atsti® 
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action within the frame of the picture are as exceptionel as those in which 
Shakespeare doesnot do so, Ibsen's practice in this matter has been compared 
with that of the Greek âramatists,who also were apt to attack their crisis 

in the middle,or even towards the end,rather than at the heginning(77), Dryd- 
en says of the Greek tragic poets that they "set the audience,as it were,at 
the post where the race is to be concluded; and,saving them the tedious expect 
-ation of seeing the poet set out and ride the beginning of the course, they 
suffer you not to behold him,till he is in sight of the goal and just upon 
you” (Essay of Dramatic Poesy}. Cf Ibsen's The Ghosts(83),. 

From Calm, through storm,to calm(90), It used at one time to he the fashion to 
add to the advertisement of a play an entreaty that the audience should be 
punctually in their seats,"as the interest began with the rise of the curt- 
ain." So long as the fashion of late dinners continues,it must remain a meas- 
ure of prudence to let nothing absolutel essential to the comprehension of a 
ef n or done during the first ten minutes after the rise of the curt- 
ain{ 100). 

There are three sorts of unity: the unity of a plum-pudding(concoction), the 
unity of a string or Motonet dns acd the unity of the Parthenon( struc 


-ture or organism)(103). What Freytag calls the erregende Moment ought to 
fall within the first act(116), He assigns to the second act,as a rule, the 


Steigerung or working-up of the interest(145), The erregende Moment is the 
starting-point of the tension(148), Foreshadowing without forestaliling( 160). 
Sarcey defines the scene à faire or obligatory scene as one Sf "expectation 


mingled with uncertainty", This expresses in other terms my formula "fore- 
shadowing without forestalling"(173), ) 


In the Middle Ages,peripeteia was thought to be the very essence and. maening 


of tragedy(199): "Tragedie is to seyn a certeyn storie,/As ol1d8 bokes maken 
us memorie,/Of him that stood in gret prosperitée,/and is v-fallen out of 
heigh degree/Into’miserie,and endeth wretéchedly" (Chaucer) (200), 

With all respect to Afistotle,his famous paradox that the prohable impossible 
is to he preferred to the improbable possible,seems to be a cumbrous way of 
stating the fact that plausibility is more importance than demonstrable prom 
eability(210), Such a plea might secure a mitigation of sentence,but not a 
verdict of acquittal(216), The vhrase,"the long arm of coincidence",in Mr 
Haddon Chambers's Captain Swift,was greeted with a burst of laughter by the 
firstenight audience, ` s noton exanination,a particularly luminous phrase: 
3 ur three or four arms of coincidence" would really be more to the point 
(219). 5 

It was thoroughly understood that a tragedy ended with one or more denths,a 
comedy with one or more marriages; so that the question ofa strong or a weak 
ending did not arise. The end might he strongly or weakly led up to,but,in it 
-self,it was foreordained(246) An "unermhatic ending". is a deliberate anti- 
climax,an idyllic or elegiac last act,following upon a penultimate act of ver: 
much higher tension(247),,Punch has a pleasant allusion to the modern panic 
from dropping the curtain on the old "picture-poster situation" in two sugges 
-ted examination papers for an “Academy of Dramatists": For the Classical 
Side Only---Yhat is a "curtain"; and how should it be led up to? Por the Mod- 
-ern Side Only---What is a "ogrtain"; and how can it he avoided?(250), 

Verbal horse-play as wit, Brander Matthews's anecdote of a New England farmer 
who,being asked who was the architect of his house,replieds "Oh,I built that 
house i eed but there's a man coming down from Boston next week to put on t: 
the architecture," Better no style at all than style thus plastered. on(301), 
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Miguel de Cervantes Soavedra: Threc Exemplary Novels,tr.Samuel Putném. 
introduction: iie is true to the epothegm that he uses twiee. ir the Dege: "Toca afectación 
es nela" (zi)e With shore e population representing « huncred or more netionelities ene 
woverned by an exceeBingly lax end corrupt municipal réministration,Seville wes filled 
to overflowing with thieves sbandits,lawbrenkers of every sort. Even sitll we went erned 
ir imitation of their elders,and hieves! jorgon (germania) was almost 2 comer speech. 
There was said to be dbrotherhood of theives,with priors ené@ consuls who serve re ven“ors 
(xii). Rodríguez Marín "Te-be ea thief and serve God at ene arā the sane tine is someth- 
ing thet is very characteristic of the Spanish underworld. *Steal the pig and give the | 
dt to, God,' es the. proverb. has ittyas p practice com on everywhere. I ::yself have herre 
WR. peah”? copied Cowh some of’ the prayers thet were used by highwaymen C0 yeafs ago in on ef 
ort te rencer. thenselves invisible against their arne? pursuers" (xiii). Tt is possihle 
that Gogol was spired'by "The Collocuy of tie Dogs" when,in his Diary of o Heduen,he 
hag two dogs engâre in a discussion of hunan suniety (chi). ; 8 
1 To thd Reeders. Thè teeth are harély worth mentioning(there are but half e dozen ef then 
altegether,in bad endition and. very badly placed ,no two of them corrcsporéing to onetbher 
veir)(3)....this id the author of Le Galatea ene. Don guixote(4). 
Rinconete and Cortadilles Rinconetes. "Two of us will start pleying twentyene as if we ve- 
re in eernest,and iffanyene wents.to muke a thiftd,hc will be the first to leave his money 
Kehind hia". Cortadi o: "There wes not a reliquary danglirs from e hoog or a pocket se 
vell hidden that my fingers did not find it out or my scissors clip it"(15). Thieves ir 
mis city heve te regidter with Sener Monipedio,who is their techer ond protector(26). He 
has corvienced that out ME what we steal we sust give something in ‘the (a7) way of elms to 
buy oil for the larp that stands before a highly veneratec image here in this ses 
-y of us do not stéel on Friday or speek to any woman callo® Mary or n° Saturdey (2 18) 6 


Mori 
—nodio: "Under the heading of oùr bénefactors we inclue the one whe cefends ur 


th court; 


to constable who tips us, eff; the executioner who shows us mercy; and the person who, 


when one of our number is fTading through the street ond the crow? ir full cry behind 
Jin, intervenes hy saying, *Let, the poor fellow go,end let his sin be his punishment! '" (25 j 
yananciesa took Juliana s hand to console her,sayings "Yor I must tell you, Sister Chuhty 
Pace ,purishnent of thet”sort is a sign of love. When these ru€fiang beet anc kick us,it i: 
then that they mest adere us" (50), These old and dignified greybeards were "hornets", 
a se business was to go through the city during the day and spy out the houses that’ 
ghnt ke burglarized at night. They also followed those whe crew noney from the benk,to 
see where it was ney Genenciosa has just, spit on the grouné,an that's a sign she 
's getiirnig rerdy te sing(58). They all felt sure of geing to Heaven’ when they cied go 
lone as they did net fail in their devotions, and this in spite of all the thefts murders 
and reais offenses of which they were guilty ir the sight of God(68). 
= Bin of Glass: Seeing herself thus despised,the lady,upon the advice of a Moorish yonan, 
put one of those so-called: love-potiens into a Toledan quince and gave it to Temas. He 
: ate the quince and fell into en epileptic fit, For 6 months he wes ir bed ant withered 
See away (39). He imagined that he was wholly made of. glass, and censequently,wher anyone cene 
near him,he weul? give a terrible gcreem,imploring him to keep his distence. le displayed 
the keenst intelligence in answering the nest difficult questions(90). "I heve never been 
so fo“ligh es te be a bad pret nor so bold as to think ‘thet À could ke a good one" (90). 
"Poets have it in their power to be rich if they only knew how to neke use of the wealth 
thet lies in their hands at tines——namely,that of their ladies,whe are all excectinly 
opulent in “golden locks brows of hurnished silver,eyes that are greon-enralds,tort™ of iv 
ory ,coral lips,ant throats of transparent crystal while their tears are liceid necrls." 
"Gocd pairters initato(initar) neture but bad ones vorit{vomitar) it forth" (191. 
sons(cortesanas) are mere courteous(corteses) that they are heal thy(ganas)"(11"). 
ui Collocuy o ef the Dogs: BERGANZA: I heard him sey that there were 5990 stucents st the 
PT ET TE TEE that yeer and that 2990 of them were studying mececine....These. £09 doctors v 
af mst have patients to cure,in which case it would be e plogue anc a very cat sisforture 
æ (129). All these led me to note how different were the habits ent conduct of iy shepherds 
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; Eobert Halsband, The Life of Lea Mary Vortley Montagu. 
Letters and Works,ed, Lord rnc CA ed, rev. by 7. Moy omas 1861, 
Her "childish desire of catching the setting sun,which I can remember running 
very hard to do"(11,309), Thdpursuit of the unattainable and the realization 
of its impossibility was one of the recurring patterns of her long,varied life 
(3). She later loved to relate how proudly her father had exhibited her wit 
and beauty when she was not yet 8 gears old, She was unanimously voted the rei 
-gning beauty at the Kit-Cat Club(4), As a leading Whig politician her father 
miantained a hospitable table,and to Lady Mary fell the task of meat-carving, 
an art requiring skill,strength,and tact in those days of great dinners and 
prodigious meat-joints, In order to learn it she took lessons three times a 
week from a carving master, Then on the days when she presided over the table 
she ate her own dinner earlier in order to perform without distraction(7). 
She deniéd that she was guided by emotions,which were too transitory: "I can 
esteem,I can be a friend,but I don't know whether I can love"(11). Marriage at 
that time dealt more with finance than romance(12), Wortley tried to discover 
her father's exact financial terms,especially the size of her dowry, She deni- 
ed knowing it: "People in my way are sold like slaves; and I cannot tell what 
price my master will put on me," Like a cautious business man Wortley did not 
wish to commit hémself until he knew the price, "I begin to be tired of my hum 
-ility....You say you are not yet determined: let me determine for you,and sav 
you the trouble of writing again, Adieu for ever! make no answer"(i,178-9), Li 
-ke a prima donna she made her farewells tao frequently to be convincing(16). 
He was deeply jealous,and fearful that flirätion was a habit she would contin- 
ue after marriage(18), She had a native shrewdness that told her "the best 
way to make [sure oflan old lover is certainly to engage to a new one"(ms,.), 
In tradional fashion her admirers sent her their poetical effusions, Her wide 
reading in the English poets enabled her to recognize some of them as plagiar- 
-ies(11.226)(19), "You are unjust and I am unhappy---'tis past---I will never 
think of you Se rl. During the final week of their unwedded life 
they could not stop wrangling, Two days before their planned elopement,he wam 
-ed hers "If you gre likely to think of cucoldom you are mad if you marry me," 
She had already renounced gallantry; and now she did so again,even forgiving 
him his coarse expression(25)., When she met Joseph Spence in Rome 30 years la- 
ter,she told him that for a month before her marriage she scarcely slept one 
night because she had such a vast number of offers,"and the thing that kept 
her awake was,who to fix upon"(ms,)(27). 
In the very first letter hs his vee a don't very well how to heg- 
ing I am perfectly unacquainted with a prper matrimonial style, After all,I 
think ‘tis best to ite as if we were not married at all," His insensitivity, 
shown so often auringhts courtship,had not heen lessened, On the contrary,now 
that he possessed herjhe became casual or neglectful(30), When she reported 
that while walking on the terrace she had been accompanied by a good-natured 
robin redbreast almost all afternoon,Wortley replied crossiy¥ that the reason 
she did not write more often was that she had better company than the robin 
(31). Despite a hard,unemotional exterior,her personality did have a capacity 
for tender feelings, What would have hapnened,one wonders,if her dour and hu- 
mourless husband had been responsive? Once during the first year of her marr- 
iage,she improvised some verse on marigi fidelity and inscribed it with a 
sharp diamond on a window glass: "Let is sure maxim be my virtue's guide;/ 
In part to blame she is,who has been tried;/Too near he has approached,who is 
denied"(similar to a stanza in Thomas Overbury's The Wife) (34). Her prudent 
economy demonstrated her sincerity,so often repeated during their courtship, 
that she could flourish in a modest station of life(35), She favoured the vil. 
lage of Middlethorpe because its proximity to York will allow their friend 


in the city to 4. for afternoon tvisits instead of dinner(56). She prodte 
fe 
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her hushand with a vivid picture of how quickly aggressive men advanced: "The 
Minstry is like a play at Court; there's alittle door to get in,and a great 
crowd without,shoving and thrusting who shall he foremost; people who knock 
others with their elhows,disregard a little kick of the shins,and still thrust 
heartily forwards,are sure of a good place, Your modest man stands behind in 
the crowd,is shoved about hy everybody,his cloathes tore,almost squeezed to 
death,and sees a thousand get in before him,that don't make so good a figure 
as himself"(40), She tried gentle chiding: "I wish you would learn of Mr Stes- 
le to write to your wife"(42), 

However unaprealing,ñsorge I was still the source of power for her and her hus 
band, At his dull evening parties he preferred his German suite,and did not 
invite many English, Lady Mary attended,and tried to ingratiate herself with 
him and his favourites(45). The Countess of Loudouns "Lady Mary Wortley learns 
German to make her court to the King....3ut that won't do,for he can't like 
anybody so little,let theimimind be as large as it will," The King,who prefer- 
red women of more ample charms,already possessed three mistresses of varied 
ages, temperaments,and functions(46), Since early childhood Pope had been affl- 
icted with curvature of fspine\the) ,and never grew beyond 44 feet(48), Lady Mon 
-tagus "It was not the business of a man of quality to turn author(50); he 
should confine himself to the applause of his friends"(11,238), This custom 
was neatly described in The School for Scandal(I.i) when Lady Sneering says, 
"I wonder,Sir Senjanin,you never pu lish anything",and Sir Benjamin Baekbite 
answers,"To say truth,ma'am,'tis very- vulgar to print; and as my little prod- 
uctions are mostly satires and lampoons on particular people,I find they circ- 
ulate more by giving copies in confidence to the friends of the parties," In 
December 171 she was suddenly struck by smallpox, She was left without eyelash 
-es,and with a deeply pitted skin(51), The kind Lady Loudoun thought that her 
"good eyes" would counteract the damage to her severely marked skin(52). Pope 
gracefully complimented her by name in his "Epistle to Jervas" as a heauty 
whose eyes other beauties shall envy, Sut her reputation henceforth was mainly 
that of a wit, The Unspeakable Curll,as he has been called,was a literary scav 
-enger who make a speciality of obscene and scandalous pub lications(53)} In 
her eclogue “Saturday,or The Small Pox",Flavia utters an elaborate farewell be 
-cause the désease has ruined her beauty, In her brief French essay "Caraboss§ 
an adaptation of Perrault's fairy tale of the sleeping beauty,the good fairies 
award the infant princess:a series of blessings which the wicked Carabosse nu- 
llifies, "Je la doue d'une beauts nohle et touchante",decrees the first good 
fairy; and Carabosse cries out,"Je veux que cette fille chérie perde cette be- 
auté admirable par la petite vérole dans l'Âge qu'elle commence à sentir ses 
avantages" The superlative virtuesof inteleot shall attract. enemies,etc,(55). 
In Vienna "'tis the Gustom\established/ for every lady to have two husbands, one 
that bears the name,and another that performs the duties," She kept her friend 
-ships in repair by means of her amusing letters(62), Under Pope's verbal extr 
-evagance appears a sincere anxiety,unmatched in any of his letters to other 
women, that she should take him seriously, The distance between them,he wrote 
on 18 August 1716,removed punctilious restrictions and decorums; and in succe- 
ssive letters he contihued to remove them, The prospect of her journey to the 
sensual court of the East---where he imagined’ she would abandon herself "to 
extreme Effeminacy,laziness,anid Lewdness of life"---encouraged him to he so 
outspoken a rake; and so he described her destination as “the Land of Jealous- 
y,where the unhapny Women converse with none but Hunuchs,and where the very 
Cucumbers are brought to them Cutt," If sufficiently encouraged, hetversisted, 
he would meet her in Lombardy,"the Scene of those celebrated Amours between 
the fair Princess and her Dwarf", She apparently encouraged him but did not 
comit herself,thus allowing him to advance without cutting off his retrea 
(63) Ae 
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At Sophia, she visited the famous baths, "fhe first time she was at one of these 
baths,the ladies invited her to undress,and to hathe with them,...One of the 
prettiest run to her to undress her,...Seeing her stays go all round her, she 
run back quite frightened,and told her companion,'That the husbands in England 
were much worse than in the East,for that they tied up their wives in little 
boxes,of the shape of their hodies.'..."(Joseph Spence)(68]. The effendi had 
pointed out that in spite of their confined existence Mohammedan wives could 
easily betray their hushands, In their costumes,ladv Mary obsered for herself, 
they were in a perpetual masquerade, A more revolutionary idea struck her when 
she observed the practice of smallpox inoculation there, "I am patriot enough 
to take pains to bring this useful invention into fashion in Ungland"(71), 
“Eloisa to Abelard",as Pope hinted,was the poem directed to her, Yhen Lady Mary 
read the couplets: "Still on that breast enamour'd let me lie,/Still drink del- 
icious poison from thy eye",she put a cross next to the word eye,and at the bo 
-ttom of the page wrote: mine(76). After the inoculation,she wrote to Yortley: 
"Your son is very well,I cannot forbear telling vou so,tho' vou do not so much 
as ask after him"(81), A battle of compliments between Lady Mary and the late 
Sultan's favourite Fatima, The Turkish ladys "Vos maris sont hien bons de se 
contenter d'une fidélité si bornée; vos yeux,vos mains,votre conversation est 
pour le public,et que prétendez-vous réserver pour eux?"(11,427)(84), She still 
received Pope's epistolary gallantry; and the prospect of her homecoming excit- 
ed her ardour too: “If ever you come again I shall never beable to behave with 
decency"(86). 
Thoma,3urnet enlivened his correspondence with a "Copy of Verses...made upon 
a Lady that is famous for Reading", The poem says that if the first woman of 
creation received Hard doom for tasting one apple,what punishment must be(99) 
found for the lady who has tasted and robbed the whole tree! A copy of the poer 
fell into the hands of Curll who printed it as "The Second Eve" by Pope(100), 
In July 1722 Lady Mary and Pope kept so close that they were the talk of the 
whole town, Did anything happen to thrust them apart and thus begin the sstrang 
-ement that led to their enmity? The cause suggested by Lady Mary could have 
occurred at this times that Pope made a passionate declaration of love,and that 
she answered Nim with a fit of laughter, By the end of September a new lady, 
Judith Cowper,appeared on his horizon,and he began to lavish on her the kind 
of gallant epistles he had formerly sent to Lady Mary(113), About a year later 
lady Mary sent a servant to Pope's house with a notes "As I carefully returned 
your Arcadia without damage,I hope you will trust me with a volume of Shakesp- 
eare's plays,which I shall take the same care to restore." Her tone implies thd 
that she wished to borrow more than he wished to lend(114), Her friend the 
giddy Lady Rich,by this time a decayed beauty,affected a girlish simplicity un- 
suited to her mature years, Lady Mary: “My dear madam,I grant ne very fine, 
thing to continue always fifteen---Tfhat everybody must approve Of; it is quite 
fair: but,indeed,ons need not he five years old." When Mais appointer the 
Duke of Newcastle Secretary of State,somebody wondered at his ar ng a9 insig- 
nificant an associate, "Oh" said Lady Mary,"I can account for it. wre 
country gentlewoman and came suddenly to a great fortune and set te ae hy 
I should like to show it to the neighbouring village,but I could no me is 
you with me,for people might doubt whether it was your coach or gee re 
you would let me carry your cat with me,I would; for nobody would acta 
was the cat's coach"(115), Her comment about John Lord Hervey isc pr 
that there were three sexes: men,women,and Herveys(Horace Walpole, Cortes 0 a 

& others, xvii.2749n.31}(118). In her “Essay on Marriage" she advocat 
dm ok eee ree(122). Her elegy on the death of the 
-ed a septennial act of universal divorce(122). He truly blest!/Thr 
newly married Eleanor Bowes: "Hail,hapny bride,for thou art truly ° ee 


re 
\, months of rapture,crown'd withendless rest./.../To you the sweets of love we 
$ \ onl 

7 Shom,/Me sure succes ie bitter dregs unknown , you had notf 
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yet the fatal change deplor'd,/The tender lover for th'imperious iord:/..." 
Wortley,too,had notions ahout marriage(123)s "The world is like a ship in 
which a man finds his own cahin too little seldom agrees till the end of a 
long voyage with the person lodged near him," Their handsome son now began his 
fantastic,disorderly career(124). She often regarded herself cynically, taking 
care "to improve as much as possible that stock of vanity and credulity that 
Heaven in its mercy has furnished me with; being sensible that to these two 
qualities,simple as they apnear,all the pleasures of life are owing"(127), "I 
love flattery so well,I would fain have some circumstances of probability add- 
ed to it,that I might swallow it with comfort"(128), In the Dunciad Pope writ- 
es: "As the sage dame,experienc'd in her trade,/Sy names of Toasts retails each 
vatter'd jade,/(Vhence hapless Monsieur much complains at Paris/Of wrongs from 
Duchesses and Lady Mary's) /...°( teickerbam ed,,v.112) The lines implied that 
like a "battered jade" she had rewarded a French lover,Toussaint Rémond de 
Saint-Mard,with venereal disease("Duchesses" meaning ladies of the evening). 
To the reading puhlic,who had often seen her praised as a traveller and a wit, 
and only a few months before as an intellectual feminist(in Fielding's dedicat- 
ion of his comedy. Love in Several Masks),it was the first step in the degradat 
-ion of her reputation, When Lady Mary once returned unexpectedly to Twicken- 
ham,according to one anecdote,she borrowed a pair of bedsheets from Pope,and 
after two weeks returned them unwashed(131). 
At the outbreak of her quarrel with Pope,according to Horace Yalpole,"he sent 
her wordghe would set her down in black and white; to which she replied,if he 
did,she would have him set down in black and blue"(Corr,.,ed. WeSa Lewis & oth- 
ers, xiv.243,n.73; Lord Hervey and His Friends,ed. Lord Ttichester,125)(135). or 
ever much she migħt preten adain, she must have been acutely embarrassed(156) 
Pope's Imitations of Horaces "From furbus Sappho scarce a milder fate, /Poxtd 
by her Tove,or libell'd by her hate" (Twickenham ed,s1V.13)(141). She was a 
camalty in the lampoon war(144), Her reputation had become a coin of public 
currency, Lady Mary's lines enabled Lord William Hamilton to dodge a Lee 
ces of the matronly Countess of Dot a A that can fall w = 
y or me . 9 Je 
aa a ae pa met Francesco Algarotti on his first vis- 
it to England, she entered on the most sensational Premi Por a e A 
which has remained virtually inom ee A tanker Seb ie of 
time, He was a handsome mn o 2 a y taiso with his 
with either sex, At Cirey he easily impresse olta 
it cet verse and his knawlaäga OF Leako ana RE ee 
xxxiii,546)(153), Through Lord Hervey he me LOTS 4 aatinitely nimonex 
he won her heart, Lord Hervey,his most active his Pomantie alliance with 
ual strain(154). He had just come to therend o i oak nan oa haan bier 
Stephen Fox,his friend for about 10 years, whom > ttis "Te ne 
i 5! Lady Mary to Algarotti: 
aime" and “mea vera et sola voluptas (155). + trop vif; je ne sœu- 
s écrire, Mes sentiments son rop 3 2 
a TA ayap ise e cel En vois toute la folie sans la possi = 
da ne cart ior. .U'est devenu cet ee te a 
si ; 2" To celebrate his 
gloire at la tranquillité de mes Jors pular oe ka E nos sit 
last evening in London,Lord Hervey invite eer Stan Folkes, He actually 
the excuse that he had to sup with his old friend ? 4 ey her viotory 
ival Lady Mary. Stung by 
supped that evening with Lord =. oT first letter to the absent Algaro- 
Lord Hervey revealed his irritation n his 4 ENF: Gn weak ATER seine A 
tti: "En vérité,c'est faire trop d'honneur RE at e Dour 
en faire un à ad c'était pour RE tés at ne atéat Dis 
la votre,je vous le pardons. Mais L'ingrate s'en : the ne publique... 
contentée de la victoire et du pillage; elle voulait un triompne 
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purpose with doggerel verse: “To make her lover pleased,as well as kind,/She 
should never be mute,you always blind," Lady Mary to Algarotti: "Qu'on est 
timide quand on aime! J'ai peur de vous offenser en vous envoyer ce billet, qu- 
oique mon intention est de vous faire plaisir....Ma raison murmure tout bas 
sottises de mon coeur sans avoir la force de les detruire,..,Tout ce qui est 
certain,!ctest que je vous aimerai toute ma vie malgré vos caprices et ma 
raison!" The reader rubs his eves in dishelief, Can this he the 47-vear-old 
Lady Mary, the hard-mouthed social gossip and heartless versifier?(357), Her le 
etter drew no answer from him, "Je suis mille fois plus a*plaindre que la tris 
-te Didon,et,j'ai mille fois plus des raisons de me donner la mort...*(158). 
“Vous devez etre bien ennuyé des mes plaintes,mais suis-je en droit de menager 
votre repos quand vous avez si peu du soin du mien?" Lord Hervey also felt the 
loss of Algarottis "I wtite like a fool, think like a fool,talk like a fool,act 
like a fool; and have everything of a fool but the content of one"(159), She 
sent Algarotti her most astonishing proposal: "If your affairs do not permit 
your return to England,mine shall be arranged in such a manner as I may come 
to Italy"(162). After the publication of his Il Newtonianismo per le dame,Al- 
garotti stayed in Milan to be near a young man named Firmacon, Mme dd Châtelet 
teased him for his ahsence(169), Lady Mary 's abject reply to hims "Mais je 
ne suis pas fait pour SL Erie la tendresse que os suis capable de sentir,et 
j'ai tort de m'offenser"(174). “Prepared to rail,and quite resolved to part,/ 
What magic is it awes my trembling heart?(176)/At that fair vision all resent- 
ments fly,/And on my tongue half-formed reproaches die;/My beating heart one 
tender glance disarms,/I faint---and find all Heaven within his arms"(177), 
"Je laisse mes amis pleurant ma perte et franche le pas hardiment pour un aut- 
re monde," So far as her husband knew,she journeyed ahroad for the purpose of 
mending her health(178), 
She guarded her secret so well that,except for Lord Hervey,none of her friends 
of family knew of it(179). "Me voici aux pieds des Alpes...Je me recommande à 
vous danstous les périls comme Don Quichotte à sa Dulcinée,et je n'ai pas 1! 
imagination moins échauffée que lui..."(182), Solomon, Frederick the Great re- 
marked,found a seraglio of women not enough: "I have one,and that is too much 
for me," His “unnatural tastes" made him live apart from his wife, He and Alg- 
arotti found each other extremely sympathetio(184), She had suffered too much 
company on the road, As she described her popularitys "For I verily believe, 
if one of the pyramids of Egypt had travelled,it could not have been more foll 
-owed"(185), "Why was my haughty soul to woman jotnéd?/Why this soft sex impos 
-eå upon my mind?/,.,/How much these golden wishes are in vain!/I dream to 
pleasure,but I awake to pain!"(192). : 
Voltaire stonped at Berlin,and at the French Ambassador's observed a scene 
which hellater described to Frederick in a verse epistle: "Mais quand,chez le 
gros Valori,/Je vois le tendre Algarotti/Presser d'une vive embrassade/Le beau 
Lugeac,son jeune ami,/Je crois voir Socrate affermi/Sur la croupe d'Alcibiade" 
Frederick sent his wishes for the retrun of Algarotti's health and powerss "Ad 
-ieu,illustre invalide de l'empire de l'Amour, Guerissez-vous des blessures 
des Cythére,et faites du moins que nous profitons à Berlin de votre esprit, tan 
-dis que les p...ne pourront profiter de votre corps," Algarotti could hardly 
be in a mood to answer Lady Mary's importunate letters(207),. Walpole's lines 
addressed to the postchaise that carried Lady Mary: "O chaise,who art condemn 
-'d to carry/The rotten hide of Lady Mary,/To Italy's last corner drives/And 
prithee set her down alive;/Nor jumble off with jolts and hlows,/The half she 
yet retains of nose!"(Corr,xiv.247) (218). 
Lady Bell Travers in Memoirs of a Coxcomb by John Cleland,author of Fanny Hill 
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She called Pamela "foolish stuff", A propos of Sir Charles Grandison: “This 
Richardson is a strange fellow, I heartily despise him,and eagerly read him, 
nay,sob over his works in a most scandalous manner"; yet she wrote on her cop; 
: "mean sentiments meanly expressed," She explained to her daghter Lady Bute 
how he had distorted the morality and manners of his heroines to present a 
grossly inaccurate picture of upper-class life, Richardson himself was aware 
of Lady Mary and her ideas; for in the first volume of Grandison he caricat- 4 
ured her as Miss Barnevelts "a lady of masculine features,and whose mind belie 
not those features..,One reason, indeed, she everywhere gives,for being satisf-^ 
ied with being a woman; which is,that she cannot be married to a WOMAN. " Lady 
Mary assured her daughter thatshe was "not angry with him for repeating a say- 
ing of mine,accompanied with a description of my person,.."The saying occurs 
in her letter to the Hon, Mrs Calthorpe,? Dec, 1723(11,10)(a variant in her 
ms maximss "I am never pleased to think I am not a man but when I think I can 
never be married to a woman")(256), Ë 

Algarotti preferred to restrict their friendship to literary matters,and to 
remain in the distance(264), The custom of masking allowed her to go to the 
opera "without the mortification of showing a wrinkled face"(14,352),for "no 
toilette can fight againt-nature"(265), "You know I am enthus@istic. in my 
friendships"(269), "I am dragging my ragged remnant of life to England"(ii. 
385). Horace Yalpole's curiosity and prejudice were excited by her imminent 
arrival in London, He told Mann she had not yet performed “quarantine for her 
own dirt"; and to another friend he made an obscene allusion to her alleged 
sexual apretite(280), He found that in general her avarice,dirt,and vivacity 
had increased, "ut her face was hardly changed in 20 years, When he told her 
so,she was so faattered that she literally boxed his ears(281). 

Her posthumous success as a letter-writer was instantaneous(see W.H,Irving, 
The Providence of Wit in the English Letter Yriters,1955,205-15)(288), In 
the Critical Review Smollett wrote that the letters were "never equalled by 
any letter-writer of any sex,age,or nation," Voltaire regarded them as far su- 
perior to Mme de Maintenon's and Mme de Sévigné's(Oeuv,comp.,xxv.163), They 
were the only work Dr Johnson read for sheer pleasure; and Gibbon,when he 
finished reading them,exclaimed,"What fire,what ease,what knowledge of Europe 
and Asda!"(G.B.H111,Johnsonian Miscellanies,1,319; Gibhon,Private Letters,ed 
R.E.Prothero,1896,1.53). But Lady fute's sense of propriety was offended(289). 
Byron saw Lady Mary's letters to Algarotti and suggested to MUrray that he 
should purchase them: "the French not good,but the sentiments beautiful"; 
"They are very pretty andpassionate...Algarotti seems to have treated her ill; 
but she was much his senior,and all women are used ill---or say so,whether 
they are or not"(Letters and Journals,iv.18%-4,223-4,246-7,251-2)(291). Accort 
-ingly Murray bought the collection. 
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Erik. H. Erikson,Young Man Luther(1958). 
Luther referred to his early work as "im Schlamm arbeiten"; Freud,also a lene worker fer 
a decade,referred to his werk as laber "in der fiefen(9). 
The majer crisis of the adolescence is the identity crisis; each youth must forge fer hims 
self some central perspective and directien,some werkingunity,out ef the effective rem 
nanta ef his childheod and the hepesef his anticipated adulthoed. Like all health,it is a 
matter ef course enly te phese whe possess it. Only in ill health does ene realize the 
intricacy ef the bedy. In seme young peeple,in seme classes,at seme perieds in histery, 
this crisis will be minimal (14). Psycheanalysis has lifted te the rank ef cesmelegy the 
undeniable fact that man's adultheed centeins a persistent childishness(18). 
Semetime during his early er middle twenties,Luther suddenly fell te the greund in the 
cheir ef the menastery at Erfurt,raved like ene pessessed and reared with the veice ef a 
bulls "Ich bin's nit! Ich bin's nit!" er "Nen sum! Nen sum!" The ferman versien is best 
translated “It isn't me!" and the Letin "I am net!"(23). To Prof. Otto Scheel,the learned 
editor of the early sources of Luther's Jife and author of Martin Luthers Vom Katholizis— 
mus zur Reformation,Luther's attacks of unconsciousness and fits of brooding despair are 
all geistlich,not geistig-—spiritual ,not mentel (25); they are "Katastrophen von Gottes 
Gnaden.” The most famous detractor of Luther's character,the Dominican Heinrich Denifle, 
author of Luther in Ratéonalistischer und Christlicher Beleuchtung,holds that Luther is 
too much of a psychopath to be credited with honest "Seelenleiden" or "Geisteskrankheiten" 
It is only the devil who speaks through Lutherf26). For Denifle,Luther is an Umstursmensch 
who wants to turn the world upside down(31). 
Luthers "For a sow lies in the gutter or on the manure as if on the finest feather bed. 
She rests safely,snores tenderly,and sleeps sweetly,does not fear king or master,daeth or 
hell...And if the Turkish Caesar arrive in all his might and anger,the sow would be mch 
too proud to move a single whisker in his honer...The sow has not eaten from(32) the apple 
which in paradise has taught us wretched humans the difference between good and bad." 
"Thou shalt not write a book unless yeu have listend to the fart of an old sow,to which 
you should open your mouth wide and say ‘Thanks to you,pretty nightingale; do I hear a 
text which is for me?'"(33) 
There is always an implicit psychology behind the explicit antipsychology (36). Luther 
meanss "I am not what my father said I was and what my conscience,in bad moments,tends to 
confirm I am" (38). Hans Luder,Luther's father,not dnly abandoned a peasant's identity but 
also turned against it,developing andimposing on his children those virtues which would 
serve the pursuit of new goals. In Martin's upbringing,the imageof a peasnt became a negat 
~ive identity fragment,i.e.,arn identity a family(52} wishes to live down. Hans made a 
place for himself in the mamagerial class of mine shareholders and foundry; co-leasers (53). 
The belief in demons permitted 4 persistent externalization of one's own unconscious 
thoughts and preconscious impulses of avarice and malice. Even sexual events can be blam- 
ed on the devil's sneaky habit of lying underneath sleeping men or om top of sleeping 
women: unter oder oblegen,in Luther s words; succubus et incubus in those of theology The 
very excess of goodness might be a Trugbild,a mirage of the devil(60). Luther: "The more 
you cleanse yourself,the dirtier you get." That the devil can be completely undone if 
you manage to fart into his nostrils is onyl one of those,shall we say homeopathic,remed— 
ies which Luther(61) advocated all of his life. His method is based on beating the devil 
with his own weapons(62). The teachers used the old and universel method of Pauken,"drum— 
ming" facts and habits into the growing minds by relentless mechanical repetition. They al 
so drummed the children mit Ruten in die Aeffterm,on the behind,other body parts being 
exempt(78). The anal zene,suarded ahd fortified by the buttocks,cam become the seat of 
sensitive and sensual ,defiant and stubborn,associations. The devil,according to Luther, 
expresses his scorn by exposing his rear parts; man can beat him to it by employing anal 
weapons,and by telling him where his kiss is welcome(79). 
He pictured God as a devourer: "He gorges us,with great eagermess and wrath...he is am 
avaricious,gluttonous(fressi e) fire"(121). 
He was temperamentally unfit for what he came to call the "suicide of celibacy." In his 
old age,he did not hesitate te tell the children and the students around his dinner table 
that after his marriage hy used to touch specific: parts of his wife's body when he was 
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tempted by the devil,and that the devil lost his greatest battles "right in bed,mext to 
Katie"(161). Chastity,he felt,was true only "if the whole person loves chastity(totus ho- 
mo est qui chastitatem amat)"; nothing wascserved by trying to force it,for it is alse 
the total person who is affected by sexual excitement(totus homo illecebria libidinis 
titillatur)(162). ee eR CT SET 
Im Goethe's day it became fashionable for German men of cylture to divide their lives int: 
the periods “before” and “after" their frist trip to Italy. Luther,too,wemt to Reme(I70). 
He igmored the Renaissance and never referedd to the esthetic quality ef a single one ef 
its statues or pictures(175).. 
For Tauler,Ged begins where all categories and diffrentiations emd(en allem underacheit); 
he is ein ungeschaffen Licht. To reach him,ene must be able to develop the raptus er 
Gelassenheit-—-a complete Passivity,a state of letting things be. Returning to one's inne: 
nebulas et temeliras,ene becemes ready for the Einkehr,the homecoming to the Seelengrund 
(183). : 
The revelation came to Luther im a secreus lecus momachorum or cleaca, "Dise Kumat hatt 
mir der Spiritus Sanctus auff dias. Cl. eingeben": “the holy spirit endowed me with this 
art om the Cl."(204), He changed frem a highly retentive,"constipated" individual inte ar 
explesive person; the tension ef nights and days of meditation found release throughout 
his being,and his total being included his bowels(205). "I am like ripe shit,and the 
world is a gigantic ass-hole. We probably will let go of each other seom"-—he once said 
in a melancholy mood(206), He blumtly spoke of an attitude ef womanly conception(sicut 
peice in conceptu); cf Freud to Fliess: "I must wait bis es sich im mir rbekrt und ieh 
aven erfahre.” A deep passivity permist one to let the data speak to one (207). 
“There must be a Devil se that virtue will not languish without an enduy(me virtus sine 
hoste elamguiscat)"(243). pee rae ES 
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N.P.Davis,The Life of Wilkie Collins. 
His experience was chiefly with the everyday experience of Victorian Englend,yet his imagi 
-nation rieted in every species of sensational extravagance. He toek a grin pleasure in 
exploring crime as the unrecognized chink in society's armors; and he made "malice Comest— 
ic," of all sorts of crime the easiest to conceal,his particular specialty(5). Swinburne: 
"What bréught gocd Wilkic's genius nigh perdition?/Some demon whispered-—tWilkiel have a 
mission'"(6). =. ied - | | 
Exeept for family portraits. pairte? on cormission,it was the feshion to judre art ‘on thé 
basis of its heing old and foreirr(10). William Collins wes introduced to Sir George Peau 
‘Ogont, thé wealthiest and most influential dilettante of his day who made the two faneus 
prenouncements:'"a ‘good picture,like e goed fiedle,should be brown"; "there ought te be 
one brom tree in every landscepe"(12). Because of an obstetrical accident Wilkie's: left 
temple was ‘depressed ra the right one bul ged(15). The one subject of unflagsing, interest 
to his eldera,anc the first that penetrated his mind,was the liberality end meanness—-—the 
wealth ane the houses-—the desires and aversions-of aristocratic patrons(16), He react 
~ed against bia father s piety, His aversion to ell religions grew more settled throughout 
his life. In his stories,almost no clergyman or deveut person is presented without. ridic- 
ule(19). Harriet darned Charley"s stockings so assiduously that whep he once fell inte a 
peond,his principal fear wes thet his rescuers would see them andpsmile. The scene at the 
‘gate of Maida Hill Academy when they seperated made a deep impression on Willies- "Said 
my father at parting 'You will make aristocratic connections that will he of the greatest 
use to you in life'"(22). His coumandpf e large Italian and French vocabulary without gra 
-muar Was a source óf complacent pride(27). 3 ro ful: 
“He had tiny hands which~he took care to keep soft and white,ond feet so small that they 
.wauld slip about inside a woman's shoe. The effect of these oddities was to make him look 
‘ever shorter than he really was.~Becasue of his nearsightedness,he liked to walk up very 
close to anyone he- tal\ked to(53), "The Smuggler's Refuge" was a landscape after the fash 
_cien of his father.S#buitted to the Royal Acadeny for inclusion in the Fxhibition ef 1849 
it Was hung next to the ceiling. "It put hin so completely at the head of lanscepe paint- 
era that-he determined to retire from the profession in compassion for the rest"(56). Wil 
rkie's custom of wringing out the fullest value of every helf-crown involve! him in perpe 
@fual bickering with such, people as waiters,boatmen,cabdrivers,and the policemen on the 
beat who expected occasional tips from houséholders. Against their scora he armored -himsel 
precociously in the economic snobbery ‘of well-to-do Victor ians(58). He @espised the midel 
‘¢lass for their religion,arts,and morals,but he glorified their economic position(59). 
From the beginning to the end of his career he regarded himself as a producer of cormerci 
~al peeta a comaercial country. It was the solid materiel success in terms of sales 
and royalties that aroused him(6Q). Respectakility was Henry Mudie's. steck-in trade, Vict 
—orier family men spor léarned that it wes safe For their wives ond daughters,the nrincip 
~al subscribers,to read any hook placed ik their hands hy' Mr Mudie. The result was ghoom 
in the’ book trade(61). “Gs 
To him alnost' everything Euglish ceuparec unfevourebly with everything Trench end. in the 
crama he Sound the contrast nost striking. Slribe collected from Scott's novels everything 
he coule find(75) about women who dressed in #hite and indulged in mysterious wanderings. 
Out of materials from The Abhott,The Antiguary,The lride of Larmermeor and Guy Mannering 
Scribe corstructed his La Dame hlanche(1325). This successful pley ro douht furnished Wil 
-kie auch of the germ of The Woman in White(76). Throughout his life Wilkie condidly con- 
fesscd to idolizinz Jumas(77). To go to Australia,the well-to-do helievec,was the fixed 
desire of ell poor Vonen.. Vhenitriting his rovel,Xo Name,for exomple,Wilkie found the 
plot required a servant girl to diseppear without trace,he had only to provice her e tcile 
for the vsyage (73). j i € 
In the preface to Lasil,he saics "My idea was that tie more of the Actual I coule garner 
up es a text to speck from,the more certain I might feel of the geruineness cnd value of 
the Ideal which wes sure to spring out of it." His two favourite places for this research 
vere the city streets and,best of all,the omikus." Besil,I,n.96: "An omnibus has alrays a 
nppeerei to me,;to he a peroubulatory exhibition-roon of the(90) eccentricities of human 
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nature....To watch merely the different methods of getting into the vehicle ond taking 
their seats,edopted by different people,is to study no ihcomplete commentary on the infi- 
nitesimal varieties of human.character..." He turned his rear-sighted stere on the other 
passengers end tried to overhear their conversstions(91). Wilkie had an inner cal} ous- 
tegsa cool skepticism toward Victorian proprieties that made him good company for Dick- 
ens at such a time(97), 
A young artist, illiam Merrick,had teld hin of a low cer ir.Paris in which the propriet- 
or kept a specially contrived bee to smother his victims, It was one of those persistent 
rusours that travvlens pass on to eachother as the truth(113), "A Terribly Strange Ped" 
was the enly really firaterate short story thet Wilkie ever wrote. With.it he. broke memen 
-tarily irto the closed circle of writers for Household Words. But otherwise Pickens man- 
=agel fer. tvo years to keep hin at bay as a con .ributor while cultivating him as a friend 
(114) IGenred used the plot again more than helf a Century later as the basis for his "Inn 
of Three Witches" and insisted with heat thet he had never heard of Wilkie's story (316) 
Creuped by his sanctification in the Victorian heart,Dickens at 49 years of age was quite 
enxious to he led astray. Wilkie at 29 was willing to lead him “here they coul? dakble in 
vice discreetly and inexpensively. Thus he provided Dickens relief from the starched and 
essentially cennenplace Forster({139). Dickens,whe liked to have sofie ome #è-pley Mr Jork- 
ins to his Mr -Spenlow,referred hin to. Wills,the assistant editor(131). Provins himself a 
hetter man then Wilkie was so satisfactory an experience thet henceforth Dickens lest no 
chance to repht it(147). 
Tharks to his*father's policy of dropping low associates at each new rung of the ladder, 
Wilkie's social background wes almost impeccable(159). Wilkie never became a fixture of t. 
the clul lounge like Theckeray(160), 
Caroline Graves was 20 years eld and had a daughter less then a year old(164), 
Ye ran into a bèok hy a really literate policeman,Jacques Peuchet's Mémoires tirées des 
ces archives de, le Police de Paris(6 vels,1827-8)(168). In it he could find documents 
which hac been used as sources Fer Quentin Purverd(preface,ch.8 & 4; ef. Peuchet,I,p.90 
ff.) and Notre Dame ce Paris(Bk II,ch.6; cf. Peuchet,I,p.115 ff.). It was to furnish'the 
plot for Geborieuts L'Affeire Lerouge(Cf Peuchet,1,p. 240 ff.) and Dumas's Le Comte de, 
Monte-Cristo(Ef Peuchet-Vin-187 atc} It exerted a creative influence en Les Miserables 
129), °° G 
A fecble pretense that Caroline we: his housekeeper deceived no one(189). 
Andersen,Willie ob&erved,was disheveled and dirty,and he walked with a peinful limp. Diek- 
ens acvanced te meet him,hol@ing out his right hand. Instead of shaking it,Andersen grasp 
-c° it firmly to his heart. Dickens ‘turned red and: tried tp pull cway,hut in vain, At din 
-ner,Andersen drank everything on the- table, Afterward Wilie escorted hin to his bedroom. 
Andersen called for more liquor. He tock off his boots am? coins relled about the flocr. 
This he explained was the reasej for his limp, Fearing rolbers,he had stuffed ell his mon: 
-ev irto his hocts(20°). Dickens had en indecent desire to see his muest ridiculed in 
print. As usual Wilkie ected as Dickers' agent,cxpressing the things Dickens felt aiffid- 


ert shout writing with his own pen(My Miscellanies,1,p.47 f£.)(201). 
Ryon abiceuntry inns Dickens’ scale of living was a menace to Wilkie's purse. Ye careless 


-ly ordcreë the best in the house. To Dickens' satisfactior,Wilkie turnet pale and éstim- 
ated tie cost of the dinner at half a guinea each(206),. At the time of the Indian Mutiny, 
Dickens said it vould be best te kill off as many of the Indians as possibte(Letters,ed, 
We Dexter, II,p.389)(207), He bought 44 musty ol® volumes in Prris-—court records copile. 
by (912) tro advocrtes,Couses celebres ct'interessrntes by M. Richer,1® vols.,Angsterdan, 
1772-81 and Recueil ces causes celebres by N.M&jan;26 vols.,Poris,1908(213), The Woam 
ix White ves prohcbly the most populer novel writter in Mncvlend curing the 19th century, 
litzrcrald reread it every yecr. George Fliot-hed her cheracters joke ainlessly atout 
rérryine ar Italien with white mice, A Wonan in Rec are c Woman in Mauve fouxé publishers 
Whistler grow exasperated at the view art critics took of his "Sy phnoy ir Whites "I hac 
ro intertior whatever of illustrating Mr Collins's nevel"(215). 
ee ac ME ees net a cree gt tn sn ati 
? nself, LC h to his physiciants conttrila(239). "Who 


vas the ian who inv 4 E kiaro- 
3 invented laudenwit? I tabnk hin fron the botto of wy heart,vhoever he 
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delicious 
...I have had 6 fooure of obivit (248), Caroline made friends with a plusber nose’ Jos- 
eph Clow(253). Even porters and delivery boys could be seen standing in cørners reeciny 
The: Mocnstone with packs on their backs(957). Ca oline married Clow and Wilkie nicked 
up with Martha Rudd (260). 


W.R.lleorst,;Jr,B.Considine & F.Conniff,Ask Me Anything(1960).. 

Khrushevs "You are a capitalist yourself, but we are heving à peaceful talk here. If we 

can coexist erourd this table,I think ve should ceexist Around the elebe"(12), 

An Amcricarn newspenerman refacal for several days te wash the hand Maya Plisetskeya hac 

gripped so waraly(22). 

K. made it clear that he was not to he disturbed. No telephone calls were to he put 

through. Where there is no one higher. in authority “ho can get through te you on the pho- 

ne,then you are indeed sure of your power. In the Communist power pyramid,you ere- always 

available to the man on top. There appeared to he no "top" over K.(38). 

A Comunist with a sense of hudor was certainly something new or thé world scene (42). 

The civilian director anc Father Sergei were “co-existing” es pleasantly es tcy could 

‘under the circunstances(49). 

On signins e berter treaty with Tito,K. jovielly said; "The treaty becomes null ent voic 

if you fail to barter your wife for the wife of Nikite K."(63). Trotskys "Kharkov is like 

a radish,rec autside and white insicé{71). By saving K.'s neck iako extended his orn 

for 8x. Since K. could not repay him,he betrayed him(101). 

Remember ,!ir Hearst,we Have trade unions here in the Soviet Uniôn too, They would say Ice 

am being overworked,that I an being exploited by e eapitelist"(133). `The people in the 

U.S. now living never fought on their own territory.. They: do net understand ware.. Erom thi 

very outset and immediately, the next war will “he fought on U.S: soil” (124). "The rol ers 
Fon Billed a msnytook his life and everything he had,but did not éat the ham taken in the lor 

er fear of comuitting o sin on rriday!" (144-5). 

“alenkov gave the Presidium its character of a company board." At a bogre meeting,n vote 
never taken on a perticulerly controversial issue,and one by one every board member voted 
ant ies the negetive. W.R.Heerst,Sr Wes the last to be recerded. He voted aye. J.G.Gortatorshky 
by. as chhiring the meeting,computed the tally instantly. "The ayes have it," he said,"uneni- 
Thously" (158). 

Mikoyan is an Arcienian,ene av Armenian is essentially an outlander in the Russian sovern- 
.ment(159). The olg Leninist technicue of “ene. step-backward and two steps forward." A.l. 
Kirichenke,"burly,curly en aurly"(164}, Executuioners were executed tnemelves (les): 
Kozlov,e sort of cut-rete K,(16"),would make a good front man while the "henvies" in the 
hackreea decided who would Fe boss(167}. Furtsevats youthful liaison with K.s later Pulg- 
anin's protegée; her husbend Firyubin ex-Ambassedor to Yugoslavia(172-"), 

Churchill's astonishing foresight in 1955(178).,Sir Winston said that he looked forwerd 
te developing tensions within the Russian-Chinese alliance to ease the nres-ure on the 
West, "It seems rersonrble to me that friction with her Chinese ally wight ultixmetely tur 
Russia toward the West. Arë if Russia ever Coes turn toward the West,we shoul? bc reacy 
to receive her." At that time the View was fashionable that we should rather try to wean 
Rer China from Russia,and Sir Winston was the first one we had heard who put rt the other 
way round(179). The cold ispassive Chinese end their effervescent Russian courates have 

a pre-febriceted personality clesh(189), Napoleons "Lot China sleep. She will cat us oll 
when she wakes"(180). Stalin edwitted to a Yugoslav delegation that he wes wrong chout, 
the prospects of the Chinese Covcunists when he advised them to reach e nodus viver‘i’ 
with Chiang Kai-sheks "ihe Chinese comrades agreed here’ in Moscow with the views of POVIE 
Soviet conračes,but went back to Thina ent acted quite otherwise" (181), ‘her Corri? 

came to Yoraose frox Korea in 1651,Vhiang's ef “icers could beerly suprress their pride ir 
the Chinese army which hec fought Ihe U.S. and- its allies to a staréstill(132). 

We advised Nixon to, hove up on Anericen nroverbs. K. vill have a Russiar nroverb for ev- 
ery possible topic(187). 

Ky: "I never aake proparanda,l neke only truth"(®9:), The so-called “production of the 
means ef productient—-heavy mechinery(213). 
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They socn better fed endetter cléthed(214), The neonle sro more relaxed and responsive (al, 
5). Love-at—the-Lathe an¥ Passion-hehind—-the-Plow vs Ronertic love(921). The etersonce of 
a new elite proves that under Communist dictatorship everyone is equal butyes,on Orwell's 
Animel Tarn,sonc are more ecual than others (227). Nepotisn is rearing its unlovely hpad, 
A.Ï.Adzhbei,husbend of Rada K.,has been established es editor of Isvestia, Nearst Jr. said 
"I don't think è discussion of how sons, becoue editors through their family connections 
woul” lead to any fruitful conclusion. Let's just sev It's a sign the Russians are in a 
decline"(231). ..- i 2 5 T ; 

K. asked Alien Dulles. cuestions about the gathering ef intelligence ebroad.. folles counter 
-ëd; "Perhaps you have seen soine of ofr reports,Mr Cheirnmen., " Ke grinned’ knovingly: "We 
get mch(227) of our own inforriation frou the sarie people-es you do. Maybe we should share 
the expenses." Dulles was not too pleased by this selly(238). K.on Scotch .ané sodas: ."Spoil 
-ed -water."(239). To put up er to phut up(250). In Hellywood:  "Youfintellectual sJrequire 
the best tteatment,for you are like an erchid. You require hamidity,warmth ane light"(253) 


Evelyn Vaugh, hen the Going was Good(Penguin Books), 
Iunar Mexico still remains,hbut in no poetic sense, It is a waste'lañd,part of 
a dead or,at any rate,a dying planet, From 1928 until 1937 I had no fixed home 
and no possessions which would not conveniently go on a porter's barrow(7), 
Year by year,vthe shades of the prison-house closed(8)., Hopes proved dupes; it 
is possible that present fears may be liars, Thes is no room for tourists ina 
world of "displaced persons", Never again,I suppose,shall we land on foreign 
soil with letter of credit and apssport and feel the world wide open before us, 
Others,not I,gifted with the art of pleasing public authorities may get thems- 
elves despatched abroad to promote "Cultural Relations", I shall not,by my own 
wish,be among them(9), I rejoice that I went when’the going was good(10). 
At Westminster the Government was dragging out the weeks of its last session(®) 
(11). Every Englishman abraad,utnil it is proved to the contrary,likes to cons- 
der himself a traveller and not a tourist(17), "Mystery,History,leisure,Pjeasu- 
re"(18), The free-lance prostitutes lived in the little alleys(31). The women 
who were not engaged sat at their open doors sewing industriously,and between 
stitches .looking up and calling for custom(32!, At Port Said the hubble-bubbles 
were of the simplest pattern,consisting mitply of a coconut half full of water, 
a little tin brazier of tobacco,and a long bamboo mouthpiece(33), All the hot-. 
els in Egypt are bad, Some maintain,thatit does not matter how bad they are if 
they are cheap enough; the others,that it dues not matter how bad they are if 
they are expensive enough(35), A rhythmic, sinuous lapsing from pose to pose(37) 
Inbapabdly drunk(38), The Egyptian porters throw themselves upon one's luggage 
like Westminster schoolboys on their Shrove Tuesday pansake,with this differene 
that their aim is to carry away as small a piece as possible: the best fighter 
struggles out happily with a bundlepf newspæers,e rug,an sir-cushion,or a smal 
attache-case; the less fortunate shkre the trunks and suitcases(39), He exhib- 
ited an extensive acquajntance with the more accessible members of the English 
peerage(61). I had a god deal of sleep to make up(68). The chief disability su- 
ffered by tortoises as cing animals is not their slowness as much as their 
defective sense of direction(ñ9), I felt as if I had acheived the Nonconformigt 
ideal of being the only righteous soul saved in the universe(76). 
I stayed in a house where chinoiserie and Victorian gothic contend for mastery 
over a Georgian structure(81), There was no skimping of difficulties,every 
anthem was played through thoroughly verse by verse(91), In Addis Ababa one 
learned always to expect the unsual and yet was always surprised(109). Present- 
ly the guard woke up and blew a little trumpet; the sound was taken up by Other 
guards at neighbouring houses(it is in this way thatthey assure their employers 
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Me then he wrapped himself once more in his blanket and relapsed into 
sleep(112), Our car would suddenly start forward and mount very deli tely 
up the other side as though endowed with some peculiar prehensile quality im 
its tyres(115), I saw the Church of the first century as dary and hidden as 
the seed germinating in the womb(129), In Abyssinia the brothélstadvertise 
themselves with a red cross. over the door(139), The bank-clerk showed a rev- 
olver,I my sword-stick, It was all very much like Rat's preparation for the 
attack on Toad Hal1(143), 5 

The food has only two flavours---t to ketchup and Worcestersuire sauce(149). 
He gave me 1? gourds of Dhala honey, which were subsequently’ stolen by the 
butler at he guest-house,who thus,with: gheonscious kindness, relieved me of a 
particularly unmanageable addition to my luggage,without my incurring any poss- 
ible self-reproach on grounds @& ingrati tuée (166) ! They were as hapny as the 


day was long(167). The guard of honour were drawn up in the palace peurtyard, 
arranged like strawberries on a coster's RARES noh the most presentable to 
i 


the fore(168), I offered him a drink and hè d,"Oh,no, thank you," in a téne 
which in four monosyllables contrived to e ess first surprise,then pain, then 
reproof,and finally forgiveness(191), 
Then the snake suddenly raised his neck,retched and for a moment it appeared 
as though his head had fallen off, Then it became clear what had happened, Ve 
had surprised a python in the act of slowly swallowing a large toad, It had got 
down the back legs and was slewly sucking in the(224) body when it had been 
disturbed; the "terrible great head" was the tead's body half in and half out 
of the jaws, The python averted its own delicately pointed face and slipped aw- 
ay into the hush; the toad showed little gréitude or surpfise at his escape, 
but dragged himself rather laboriously under a log and sat down to consider hit 
experience(225), The half shades,the broken and refracted fragments of light 
all disappeared and left only fathomless depths of pure colour(231), He was a 
demonstratively greedy man and used to give great boyish whoops and guffaws of 
delight as he helped himself tothe dishes(258). He was transparently in the 
racket up to his eyes(264). They worked in the way nuns have,which is at the 
same time sub-human and super-human; poultry and angels curiously compounded 
in a fluttering,clucking,purposeful sourryyof devoted industry(265). 
In the summer of 1935 the Evening Standard published a cartoon representing the 
Throne of Justice occupied by ree apes o squatted in the traditional atti- 
tude,each with his hands covering his eyeszears or mouth; beneath was the leg- 
end,"See no Abyssynia; hear no Abyssinia; speak no Abyssinia"(270), I found 
his zeal and industry a standing reproach(271). At a few hours' notice he was 
whisked away from this life of lotus eating and deposited,penniless, et Addis, 
A protracted martyrdom gallantly but ‘gloomily endured, He became a figure from 
classic tragedy,inexorably hunted by hostile fates(274). Nothing he did or left 
undone could affect his roaring prosperity(277), Everyone was waiting for Ita- 
ly at her own convenience to begin the war, st of the agents were pluralists 
vei in the pay. of both the Italian Legation nd the Ah ee penei police 
2tBècdThagheé joimxthcotadnthes RipdeRippendghbherlgpathe aged@ums beat- 
298), The Dedjasmach organized a parade,and,himself at their head,drums beat- 
ing and bugles playing, led them Pied-Piper fashion up the Makale road,return- 
ing by himself after dark to the more agrreeable accomodation of his own bed- 
room(324), é 
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Susanne K.Langer,ed.,Reflections on Art. 

Micheline Sauvage's evaluation of English poetic rhythms mystified me at first,for tn an 
English ear the rhythm of "The Raven" seems to jingle ratharthan to roll "in majestic,en— 
veloping,ineluctable waves"(infra p.172 in-her "Notes on the Superposition of Temporal 
Modes"); but upon réading it as a French person would hear it,without the English syllabic 
stress that makes it jungle,I was amazed and amused to find it flowing with something like 
the grandeur of the classicel French hexameter. This dependence of poetic style on what 
is really just national habit of speech and hearing could find no better. illustration(xi). 
GISELE BRELET ,MUSIC_& SILENCE: A musical work,like all sonority,unfolds between two silen- 
ces: the silence of its birth ang the silence of its domphetion(103). Now silence---which 
marks the boundariés of, a work of music,and never ceases to envelop it during its’ unfoldin 
---protects music from all the exterior noises which-are the evènts.of the ordinary world. 

If silence bears and supports music,it is in order to remove it from the external world, 
creating round it an atmosphere of-calm collectedness in which it can flower (104) Whatever 
may be the continuity of musical form,it always returns to that fundamental silence from 
which,seemingly,it hes delivered us only to make us better aware of its virtues. Silence 
is the symbol of fossibility-—-and of freedoms furnisher of possibilities. In silence 
sleep all the virtualities of sonority(105): Silence possesses a power of determinatson—- 
its formal power. It is silence which distinguishes and ‘individuelizes sounds and phrases 
and delimits the period of time in which they arë énclosed(106); silences define the cont 
ours of a musical phrase. In pure continuity,melody mst vanish(107). The temporal curve 
of melody,like that of the whole musical work,is never given to us: we make it for oursel+ 
ves. In heard msic,all sounds,all harmonies return to. nothingness one after the other. 
Always incomplete in its sensuous reality,music becomes complete beyond sound——-in a sil- 
ence filled only by our:act(108). The silent snd unreal future gives meaning to thé pres" 
ent: a few sounds,a few chords,are enough to create in us a whole ‘Bystém of expectations 
(109). The listening state of awareness is always sträining toward an absence,toward the 
moment when that absence will become presence(110). Next to these peopled silences, there 
exist empty stlences,no longer dominated by the musical form—-bnd by that weby £fabt iw 
intensely expressive. We no longer rush toward the future along with the musical work; we 
rediscover our loneliness(111). Musical; time is a union of movement and rest. But if move- 
ment gives it life,it is born ‘and finds fulfillment in silence and rest(114). If silence 
is an escape in the direction of future possibilities;it is also a taking into custody of 
the past(118). | : | i ; 
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D.Jemnrignt, The Yorld of Dew. 
The Japanese language is such that hy the time you know it sufficiently well 
for your knowledge to make any vital difference,it is probable that you will be 
too enervated to write about the Japanese people, You may not even notice them 
any more(S). à 

To describe the Japanese as an eminently puritanical race might amuse those who 
are acquainted with the night-life of the country, The old Adam is catered for 
on a generous scale,but you do not recognize him when you meet him on the stree 
the next morning, The theory is that the natural sinfulness of man is something 
which can be disnosed of by opening the sluice gates at prescribed times and in 
special places, At other times and in other places the stream fine bo will then 


run clear and pure(14). The geisha was a pleasant relaxation ofthe bonds of a 
family-arranged marriage--«hut if he man should mistakenly fall in love with 
the geisha,then the price of this relaxation was likely to be a double love-sui 
-cide, We have praised the Japanese for being efficient machines or else for 
being little works of art(16). Japanese art has surely been the artiest of all 
arts; its connection with nature has been of the most fragmentary and suggesti- 
ve kind,its connection with human life tenuous in the extreme, I doubt whether 
Yeats,for all his desire to get away from Tbsenite realism on the stage,cauld 
ever have achieved anything so utterly remote,so indenendent of life,as No, The 
human subjects of Hokusai's colour prints are chiefly actors---often actors act 
-ing geisha parts,that is to say,actors acting actresses, Utamaro,a master of 
disembodied line,drew women's faces washed clean of emotion, This fact perhaps 
accounts for the peculiar seedy squalor of the cities in which a race famous fo: 
its aesthetic refinement lives today. John F, Embrees "If an honourable guest 
calls on one when one's wife 15 s@riously iLa in & back ro Jyo: Lust not troubi 
the guest by mentioning(17) the fact but on the contrary must make the guest ha: 
-poy with light talk and a treat of wine." A Ja ese would be equally careful 
not to inflict a feeling of obligation on anyone(18), Japanese agoraphobia grew 
rapidly. Ynenever they found something to admire in foreign customs,then immed- 
iately afterwards they found something to erase that admiration, The atom bombs 
made the myth of the samurai,strutting about with his two feebl-> swords, look 
remarkably sillv(19), The young woman manages to keep off the streets, She has 
had a raw deal deal from history(21). To escape from one's national history onl; 
to he entrapped in world history is a tragic irony(22). 
Sensei means "teacher" plus "heloved master", It also means "those who can't 
0,teach",a man who hasn't-the wit to grow, rich by shifting theoretical money 
from one hank to another,the uneasy tenantof an Ivory Tower that an atom bomb 
has fallen on(24), "Sensei to/iwareru hodo\no/baka de nashi"(I am not such a 
fool as to he called sensei), Yhen he speaks out,the sensei may speak in the 
language of Marx(25). If T ask a question of the class,they freeze,they look 
intensely as if they were not there at all, They do not want to loseface by off- 
ering a wrong answer,not do they wish me to lose face through my résponsibility 
for their wrongness; nor do they wish to seem cleverer than their class-mates, 
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The sorting out of talent appears to have been largely prohibited by the relue 
-tance to distinguish publicly between the first-rate and the second-rate(41), 
Embree: "At school athletic contests all entrants,not only the first three,rec 
-eive prizes,so that no one feels unduly slighted," The "competitor" knows 
that he has lost,he knows that everyone else knows,but he finds consolation in 
the fact that his defeat is not formally acknowledged, Is is a result of this 
careful sparing of feelings in youth that tre adult Japanese so often breaks 
down under reproach?(42), In the early years of the century Japanese translat- 
ions of Moliere's works were suppressed by cormon consent simply because they 
ridiculed old age(46), The sheer will-power,the obstinate tenacity,is strong- 
in the student, It too often takes the place of a square meal and medical att- 
sntion. From 1870 onwards Smiles's Self-Help was a best-seller in Japan. The 
words of a foreign visitor will he fone ae with gratifying attentiveness( 49). 
Some students frequent missionary meetings ,not to ahsorb(50) the teachings of 
Christ,but to improve their “nglish by listening to the voice of the preacher, 
The bookshops are rich in Commnist literature,hooks and magazines written in 
English,and sold at low prices to students who are keen to extend their knowl- 
edge not of Marx but of the English language, Many Japanese,yvoung and old,atte- 
end the cinema ‘in part its educational value(51), The Japanese student is 
inclined to ve puritanical, One of my students refused a cigarette sternly on i 
the grounds that smoking led to juvenile delinquency, Once T gave a beer party 
for a group of students---an emergency call for orange juice was sent out and 
I drank the beer myself(55), Although the Americans soon pulled down the blind, 
the have seen waht was displayed in the shop window---and they want some 
of it(58). : 
With the isolated and even insulated, short-lived-and sensitive expression of 
‚mood the Japanese are thoroughly at home, They rarely moralize,and thus their 
poetry is saved from the worst excesses of western platitudinousness(61), Thee 
re seems to hé little for the critic to get a grip on(62), Moritake's haikus 
“a fallen flower/Returning to the branch?/It was a butterfly." Fresh and vivid, 
it seems to me to represent the short Japanese poem at the summit of its poten- 
tialities(64), Yet wouldn't we expect it to be part of a poem rather than a 
poem in itself? On hardly has time to get one's mental fingers around the 
poem before it has gone, There is certainly no room for a powerful line of the 
nature of "But Love has pitched his mansion in/The place of excrement," "Fancy' 
is always short-winded,whereas "Imagination" takes longer to get into its 
stride than tanka or haiku permit(65}, There are few pieces in the Manyoshu 
which can compare for impact with Li Po, The Japanese sey that Chinese food is 
for the stomach whereas Japanese food is for the eyes, Perhaps the difference 
extends to poetry of the two nations---Chinese poetry is "meaty" while Japanese 
is predominantly vegetarian(66), Se sthe satirical little poems "After the 
parting of lovers,/Shela prostitutehas a nap,/Alone"f67); "At a single match/ 
The darkness flinches"(68), I am committing a very un-Jananese act,and sticking 
my neck out,but---it seems to me that the confusion between religion(Buddhism, 
that is) and various forms of art(voetry,painting, tea-ceremony,forinstance) ha: 
led to the obscuration of the(69) first and the enfeehelment of the second, 
Like teaeceremony and even-blossom-viewing and moon-viewing,a poem peters out : 
in a vague wave of the hand towards a God who doesn't seem to be there(70) 
Donald Keene: "Japanese sentences are apt to trail off into thin smoke, their 
whole meaning tinged with doubt by the use of little particles at the end,such 
as 'perhaps','may it not be s0?!" The work of William Empson and of other 
so-called "New Critics" has had an effect more clearly pernicious here than 
elsewhere(82), Criticism of the fashionable Tremendous Trifling type(84), We 
have "Japanese School English". ng um | deyeloped language which does have 
points of coincidence with England's ™nglish(85), I complained that English 


ended to he taught in the schools as if 
f it were a dead 
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a dead language---yet flow I am forced to admit that the resultsdoes have a 
life of its own, Some one writes of a novelist called Haxrey and a romantic 
poet by the name of Breake, A distinguished living poet is renorted to have 
received his education at Harbert,Oxford and Solbom(86), 3 
The foreigner who amuses himself by guying the questions or returning equivoc- 
al answers,so confident that this stupid person will never realize that he is 
being Iwd---is merely showing himself up(89), Let us concede that traditional 
Japanese poetry can be “understood without understanding." The Fmpsonian hunt 
for extra meanings may provide consélation for the Japanese scholar who is not 
too sure of tr central meaning(90), “Ah no," the student replied,"the teacher 
was not talking about public opinion---he was referringto assassination," In 
the past assassination has heen Japan's substitute for public opinion(91), 
The Japanese of the middle way may have honest bread to offer,but the others 
control the circuses(92), Let us look at some recent examples of what Basil 
Hall Chamberlain called "English as she is Japped," He collated such specimens 
as "Extæact of Fowl"(over_an egg shop) or "Japan insted of coffee (i.e, Japan- 
ese substitute for coffee ]s More men is not got dropsg of th legs who us this 
coffee,which is contain nourish" arla hotel notice in Kyoto) "On the dinning. 
time nobody shall be enter to the dinning-room,and drowing room without the gue 
-sts' allow, Ani dealer shall be honestly his trade,of course the sold one 
shall be prepare to make up the safe package," The sign which hen gs under Sann. 
omlya tailway arches: "fome come baby---English conversation sm ool," The old . 
“Head Cutter" has disappeared; the profession has unanimously adopted the more 
enticing designation "Bar Ber" from which nbthing will budge them---presumably 
on the analogy of the swarming hordes of Bar this and Bar that, "Bar Dom" truly 
seemed afflicted with boredom,while "Bar Montpalnas" demonstrates the all-perv: 
-ding confusion between 1 and r(96)---e,g."Rondon" and the classical instance 
mentioned by Sherard Vines: "Sunlight Soap, Lever Brothels Limited"(a large 
poster hanging over a Tokyo station(97), The male "modo" is a tastier designat- 
ion,than_our “spiv" and the female "moga"("modan garu") is worse than "flapper" 
"Apare garu"( apres-guerre girl), "Abbekkii"(avec) in the sewe of "going out wi 
with a member of the opposite sex)&--"prostitution or avecing"(99), The gluey 
hair-oil with which the Japanese subdue their obstinate T is called "chikke 
u",from the Japanese pronunciation of "cosmetic" Wrong} from "ohio" (100), 
Dealing in dirt,the geisha must bear herself as if she were as pure as snow 
108), s 
n: Moth(the lowest grade of prostitutes, the HE! is endowed with little of 
the romantic aura which surrounds Madam Butterfly(114), Little fleas have litt 
-ler fleas: even the pan-pan(street-walker),whose stock in trade amounts only 
to a few square feet © & i,usually works for a mamma-san,who takes the 
money(118), The "Japanese only " bars,which are "off limits" of their own desi) 
-re to keep out the foreign military devils, are the most genteel of the bars; 
the behaviour of the girls will be more modest(that is,coyer),for modesty, they 
know,tickles Japanese mascülinity,whereas boldness is what appeals to foreign- 
ers. In the "foreigners bar" the gentle Japanese maiden is transformed into 
a hard-faced,hard-voiced goli-digrers: at any rate,comparatively keel for 
compared with the run of respectable British bar-maids she is still something. 
of a shrinking violet( 125) 


Japanese manners eem to he peculiar to personal pete AGES they incline to 


die a sudden death in the ruder atmosphere of public life(136). The general 
rule seems to be that where the shoes or clogs a e discarded,behavbour is im- 
peccable,and where they are du a Bong goes(140). Clean people live in 


irt treets(14£ Lafcadio Hearn is(almos a national hero in Japan. A typ- 

ie p de siecle romanticism he specialized in "the exotic" and h 

he sought for it desperately(158) The Hearn myth is the most nowerful instance 
f th 3 
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a past in which he would never had to live and complaining bitterly of those 
inevitably crude efforts which the people were at last making to loosen the 
traditional social chains, His perverse hook Kokoto, I feel it worth while to 
flog what to western readers must seem a very dead horse---he still kicks in 
the east(159). He became plus japonais que le Japon---but gid he become Japan- 
ese? When he took Japanese nationality e government,with a flash of devast- 
ating logic,cut his salary from the foreign to the native grade,and he wrote 
complainingly to an American friend that "the Japanese Governement...told me 
that I ought to be satisfied to live on rice,like a Japansse"(160), 

The Diet,finding that politics is no tea ceremony, tooedsily declines into somet 
-hing, like feeding-time at the Zoo(165). The resultant feeling was that horri- 
ble one which "John Paris" describes in his novel Banzai!(1925)s "Thus,althoug} 
foreigners were themselves inferior,yet evrything which came from foreign count 
-ries was undoubtedly superior"(170), ‘ on 
The Japanese contrive to eat their cake and still persuade themselves that it 
is safe in the cupboard(174), For instance,the university lecture session of 

3 hours( or even 34 hours) duration,with a short break of 10 minutes in the 
middle, At first I took this seriously, Sut I soon mastered the convention: 
the lecturer turns up some 15 minutes. late,he stretches out the break more or 
less ad _ lib.,and he finishes some 15 minutes or so before time, And that is 
common humanity,to all concerned---what I cannot understand is why the nominal 
schedule should be inhuman(175), Allied to this is the Smability, to turn a 
blind eye, We all have our moments of tactful blindness, Perhaps it is the old 
tradition of "not seeing until one is expected to see"(a piece of etiquette 
necessitated by the small privacy afforded by Japanese houses) that enables the 
Japanese to ‘excel at this art, To enjoy the cherry blossom without noticing the 
cast out kitten starving slowly to death heneath the tree---or to turn out for 
the respectable domestic and tourist trade woodblock prints of a fine old 
house’ which is still actually din use as a brothel(179), Such "not noticing" 

is necessary where private toilets are hest spared and public ones hardly exist 
(180), A half-baked cake is good neither for having nor for eating(182), . 
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Conrad Aiken,A Reviewer's A B C(1958), - 

What must an imagist conclude when he encounters a Spoon River Anthology? He 
is,of course,shaken to his foundations, Ye has toand Beatie Ath deel? adore 
garden,a footprint which looks. colossal merely because it is human(27). The 

pet Pe is too clumsy, And silence,as Ezra Pound can testify,is just as effect- 
ve(29), 

On examining carefully the work of various poets,Nicolas Kostyleff(in Le Mécan- 
isme cérébrale de le penger,1917) found it to he almost invariably true that — 
the emotional value of the completed poem far outweighed the emotional value 

of the original idea, The latter,in fact,frequently hecame quite insignificant, 
The original impulse is merely a slight spring which,once released,sets in mot- 
ion a rather imposing engine(36), The completed poems appeared to be not so 
much orderly developments of the original theme as an accumulation of successive 
waves of verbo-motor discharge due to association,each rushing farther from the 
starting point(37)., Ve must apnlv to the psvchologist,the anthropologist, the 
biologist, If we look at the enormous. accumulation of so-called criticism,we 
cannot help being stupefied by its stupidity(59), The difference between Aristo 
-telian catharsis and Freudian wish-fulfillment is slight to the point of dis- 
eppearance(62). Criticism will,in short,go into the lanoralory (eri. 

The Puritan is a long time a-dving, Melville, Poe, mily Dickinson,and Henry 
Adams can go hang themselves, And Henry James can go to “ingens 72) 
Signor Crocets “view” will not pemit him,on the one hand,to employ psychology 
and biography in his study of a poet's(73) "behaviour" or development; nor,on 
the other hand,can he sufficiently admit the separability of form or literary 
class to devote himself toa minute testing of the principles there at work, His 
criticism has somewhat the appearance of high-class intellectual fake(74). 
Much of the tradition of the @ecorative longhaired "poetic" poet has persisted, 
The poets have heen brought up to think thatthey must put on the secondary sex- 
ual characteristics of the poets live in garrets,wear queer neckties,and so 
forth,in an effort to flout foolish conventions as foolish as the conventions 
(79) they flout(80). 

The truth is that a whole-hearted romantic revival is much overdue, It is bette 
to be fervidly baroque,a Swinburne,for example,than to be a snob(102), 

Henry Adams's hook The Degradation of the Dencovatic loger), Mr Cabell has 
had,unhapnily,a vad AT E - of Anatole france, Sis attempts at light irony are 
clumsy and obvious,his attempts at wit are for the most part little more than b 
boyish double-entendres dealing with sex(147), One hopes faintly that,having 
thus ingloriousiy purged himself in durgen,he will turn to new work with a 
clearer temper(148), i 

Emily Dickinson: "Parting is all we know of heaven/And all we need of hell" (par 


3 ing) 161). 
mr Eliot is not precise, Not with impunity can one mix the James-Lange set of 
terms with the terms of Freud(173), Poetry,say he on one occasion,is "an escape 
from personality," On another occasion he sayds "Massinger had not the personal 
-ity to create great farce," He is meticulous without heing clear, He is aggre- 
ssively aware that he is thinking,his brow is knit, "One pnese mal quand on 
ait que l'on pense."(174T, Where to live? His letters to me are full(196) of 
he question, England was clearly imnossihle, "A people which is satisfied with 
such disgusting food is not civilized." "O Conversation,the staffof life,shall 
I get any at oxford?" (97a "Gome,let us desert our wives and fiy to a land 
where there are...nothing byt concubinage and conversation"(197), 
Wiliam Faulkner has an ungoverned apnetite for purple passages, Sue gets heart- 
ily sick of his blanched moons,spreading their boneless hands,or their ceasel- 
ess hand,or their boneless ceaseless hands,on the boneless and ceaseless water 
(199), He will go, on endless revating such favourites as "myriad, sourceless, 


impalpable, out 
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releborate sentences are baroque and involuted in thecextreme. What he is 
artes 8 a continuum, He wants a medium without stops or pauses,a medium which 
is always of the moment,and of which the passage from moment to moment is as 
teeny and undetectable as in the life itself which he is purporting to give 
(203). 
What Vhitman saw and loved in America was exactly what Henry James saw and fle 
fled from, James's cruel review of Drum Taps: "It exhibits the effort of an 
essentially prosaic mind to lift isori a prolonged muscular strain, into 
poėtry"(231). Whitman has his "aesthetic" side---witness his praise of Poe and 
Tennyson, One suspects that he would have done better by James than James did 
by him, James was the subtler critic,but ‘hitman was thewiser, There was 
room,thus,for James in Whtiman's republic; but no room for Whitman in James's 
ivory tower. Alice James quotes Anatole France as having said “Tout vaut mieux 
que de s'ecouter vivre"(233), James was not a great critic in the sense of 
being a wide one; he has as little eye as ear for poetry(e.g. his review of 
Swinburne's Chastelard,his essay on Raudelaire}(236). ; na. 
Miss Lowell's biography of Keats becomes a tttumph of enginerring,a miracle of 
dimensions; like the Great Yall of China,or the largest potato at the Fair, Sh 
She has little tact and no style(239), And how seriously can one take a writer 
who twice uses "fortuitous" when she means fortunate and "jejune" when she 
means young?(240), Keats's vulgarity and unmanliness are not characteristics 
to be shuddered at or concealed or excused(241), The vulgarities of Endymion, 
of Isabella("slipvery blisses","darling essence","dainties made to still an. 
infant's cries","moist kisses" etc,) exaatly parallel the urmanliness of the 
letters to Fanny Brawne, The fault in both caess is the fault of excess---the 
"fine excess" without the fineness; in both cases the excess is erotic(242), 


Mr Lawrence sees the baby tortoise as a "tiny,fragile,half-animate bean" 257), 
The German's defintion of a vienic---the longest way round to an inn(301 

The T,L.S. devoted a leader ko a panegyric of Mr Waley's translations from the 
Chinese, Most people will instantly eonclude,after reading these deliciously 
candid and straightforward free-verse poems, that Chinese poetry is a far simpl 
-er and far less artificial affair than ours(377), But Chines poetry is not a 
poetry even remotely akin to free verse; and it is far from artless(378). 
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` p W.Somerset Maugham,The Vagrant Mood. 

AUGUSTUSs At half past eight the maid’ came in again with a small can of hot water. ‘She 
emptied the basin in which you had made a pretense of washing befere going to bed put the 
canin thè basin(1) ‘and covered it with a towel. The tweeny breught in à sitz-bath,a round 
tub perhaps three feet in diameter ,about eighteen inches deep,with a back that rose te 
Your shoulder-blades when you ere sitting is it. As there wes no room fer your lega,they 
dangled outside, and you had te be something ef a contortionist to wash your feet. The' ad— 
vantege ef the contraption was thet as’your legs and back were out ef th j 


r l ewater you hed no 
eccasion te dawdle as you de in a bath im whith you con lie full length(2). Augustus read 


a prayer. He had a strident, somewhat. metallic voice and he reac in a tone that seencd toe 
sugrest that he was rot’ one be stand any nenserse from the teity.-Sometimes it happened 
that a guest was e minute or twe late. Augustus did not look up. The air was heavy with 
reproof., I discovered that he had neatly inked out many lines in the Prayer Book he read 
from. I asked. hin why(3). "I've crossed eut all the pessages in glorifisatien ef Ged," he 
said. "Ged is certainly a gentleman,and’ne gentleman cares te he praised’ to his face. It 
is tactless,inpertinent and vulgar. I think all that fulsome adulation cust he highly offe 
: ~ngsive te him." I coule not but ebserve that notwithstanding his objection to treating 
HAE Gad with fulgome edulation,he accepted the compliments of his guests with a good deal of 
28.2 complacency (4). When he was four his playthings were taken(13) away from him endbanished: 
“to the loft,so thet he should learn that there were, more serious things in life than toys. 
Mrs Hare was afraid of over-indulging the child andhe only had te express a wish te have 
it refused. On ene eccasion she took him to visit the curate's wife ane someone gave him » 
lellypep,which he ate,but when they got home the smell ef peppermint betrayed ‘him and he 
was given e large dose of rhubarb ‘and seda(14) with a fercing spoon to teach him in future 
to avoid carnal. indulgence. An occasion came when he.wae told that a delicious pudding was 
to be served. It was talked of till his mouth watered: It was placed on the table and. he | 
was just about te eat the helping he hed been given when it was anatehed away. from him ane 
he was told to got up and take it to some poor person in thé village(15). Mrs Leicester 
taught in the village school and when she thought it necessary to chastise her pupils, 
would take a book from the table andon using it say to the offenders. "Yeu don't suppese I 
‘m geing te hurt fingers in boxing yeur ears," and then: "Now we mustn't let the ether 
ear she jealeus"(16). Pickwick was coming out then in monthly numbershad Mts Leicester 
took them ir, She reed them in her dressing-reomsbehiné closed docrs,with her meid on the 
watch against intruders,end when she had finished a number She tore it up into little pie- 
ces which she threw in the waste-paper basket (17).uFor the good of his soul, because the 
smell ef sauerkraut made him sick he was made to eat it(19). In his Cities of Northern ` 
and Central Italy he quoted largely from sone articles by Freemon,the histerian,without | 
receiving permission, thereupon Freeman charged hin with bare-faced and wholesale robbery. 
Augustus wes very ruch burt. Hefelt that the real interest of Yreemen's articles had been 
overlookee owing to the "degmatie snd verbose style in which they were written",anc he had 
introduced evtracts From then in order te(28) attract notice to them end so do the histor- 
ian a rood turn(29). Augustus sail that Wordsworth, talked a’ good deal ebout hisself and 
his own peens,"and I have a sense of his being not vain,but conceited." We are all more 
tolerent of vanity than of conceit, or the vein man is sensitive to our opinion of him 
and thereby flctiers our celf-esteems the conceited man is not ene thereby wounds it(36). 
Carlyle “dehplained mmehof his health,?retting and fidccetiing ehout himself, end seid that 
he coule form no worse wish fer the cevil than thet he might be cble te give bin bis stomec 
to direst with through al! eternity"(37). "I om afraid you ere ill,Mr Wilde." No,net ill, 
only tired. The fect is,I picked e primrose in the weod yestertry,anc it was so Tll,I have 
heen sitting up with it all night" (38). 
ZURBARAN; Tha perriere brought him neither cesh nor cretit(62). Ater the disasters of the 
Spenish-Ancricen Wer in whieh Spain lest the last remmants of the great ermire upon vhcih 
the eur never set,the Spaniards,huniliated by the crushing cefeat,sought by locking beck 
on the glories of their Golden Age te find something in which they coule take pride. Cube 
ane Philippines had jone,but nothing could rob them of the nommificenbe of thoir cathetrels 
and palaces the genius of their writers ar’ the splendour of their printers, t 
„sI wa 
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Velasquez was E. E discerning throughont Europe after some hesite 
-tion were, succumbing to ee Hotte lure of El Grece;but it was left to the Spanirres 
themselves to rescue Zyrbaran fron oblivion(69). He was the most Spanish of tite threc(7°) 
The nost interesting thing ehout these femalé portraits is that they purnort to represent 
saints,but if you treubkè to look into tie Lives of the various pera@ns nened you discov- 
er. that saintly as ahey. were, they could vever have worn such gorgeous clethes nor possess 
-ed such costly ornaments. À fashion arose in Spain te have portraits painted cither o° 
“the daughters or wives of noblemen,or by gentlerten of the objects of their affection, 
with the attributes of certain saints. Lope dc Vega had e lacy,with whom we may guess his 
relations were far fron(78) continent, painted as the” Chaste Susanna; à Prince of Fscuil: 
“she caused*his mistress to he DO triga in the costumne of St Helore. Spanish women of ras 
~ition,owing to the Moorish-influence,lived in seclusiom,and it secns to have heen 
thought: unbecoming, unless they were of the blood royal,that they should ‘allow themselves 
to be painted as themselves; but by the exercise of this ingenious subterfuge they, maneg- 
ed without ‘effence to their delicacy te gratify- a natural desire andby presenting their 
/ likeness to church or convent at the aame time per fora an act af piety (79}¥ In painting 
various saints and monks in ecstacy,he used the” corion: fermula. He painted them with their 
mouths gaping end their eyes turned up towards heaven so that little is seen but their 

Sr hk You are: disconcertingly reminded of- a dead codfish on a fishmonger's marble slo! 


“a ~ 


keeper of a “stall ir the market : whose honest 
face attracted my custom. had ‘gol! me a melon too ripe te gat or `a. canembert(though | ir a 
voice tremulous with sincerity ‘she had, assured me it was a peint) which was ns hore es r 
brick(92). Whenever I can scuare it with my conscience 1 to ked., A cold in the head 
“is & distressing ailment for which you get no“ sympathy. The persons with whom you cre 
‘brought in contact regard you with anxicty not because they fear it may turn to pneumonia 
and result in your demise,but bécause they fear they wii1(94) catch it. When ‘this tr pi 
~ed I promptly take to my bed making an ambiguous virtue of an equivecal necessity (95). 
Life is full of improbebilities which fiction does not admit ef (99). The murderer should 
be: bad,but net too bed tó be obvious and not too bed te be incredible(101). I wes surpris 
~ed te find hew poor Cenan Doyle's stories were. The introduction is effective,the scenc 
‘well set,but the anecdote is thin(104), It is very necessary that. your anateur detective 
should,by his wit or sone absurd mannerism arouse ‘laughter,for if you can laugh at or 
with a character you cannot but have ù certain syupathy with him(105). The writer has te 
‘use every means he can think of te conceal’ ‘fron, you tha patent fact that the amateur Cet- 
ective is a dirty dog,e busyhody and a nosey-parker who from sheer love of interfering ir 
what Joes not concern hin engages in work which any decent person would leave to the n°°-— 
icers ef the law whose duty it is to do it(196). The display ef erudition has to my ire 
caused a sad falling off in one of the most ingenious andinventive of our contemporary 
masters ef the detective stery. She is a wombn,I am told,ef academic distinction arc she 
hes a remerkable knowlédre of matters about which mest ef us are ignorant; but she weuld 
de better to keep it te herself(109). It is surprising that the critics have never notic- 
e! that Poe's explenatien of the uaystery of The Murders in the Rue Normue is derorstrebly 
false, Any. policeman would have informed Monsiru Dupin thet twe Frenchwoner,o: 6 olf? sn” 
‘the other mid@le-aged,weuld never have left a window open to let in the noxious nirs o° 
night. However the ape got into the house it was not through en open window(112}, Rav iore 
Chandler is the est brilliant author writing the hard-boiled story invented hy Drenicll 
Hammett (114). - 
AFTER READING BURKE; I em the happy possessor of the complete works of Hazlitt. Like 
writer he is not always at kis best,which is very geod indeed but ever et his worst he is 
readable(123). Turke hee by nature a good ear, English is e language of harsh corvsovants, 
and skill is needed to evoid the jaxta: osit on of sounds thet of enc the hearing. Of cour: 
se the sense ig the first thing,but the riches of the Fnglish languege ere such that it i 
seldum a suf “icicntly exact synonyn cannot be Pound for the wore that comer first bo cint 


(130). Le- style c'est l'horse meme. Is it true? I think lu‘‘on thourht men merc o” 


piece than’ they really are. They are for the nost part an anelgam of virtues ond vices, 
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of strengths an¢ vealmesses co incompetible that it is only hecause they ere navifest 
that you can believe it possible for thes to co-éxist-in one and the sane person. The 
profession of atiorney wes then hole in suall respect: Johnson once remorked of someone 
who had cuitted ‘the corpany thet "he cid not care to speak. ill of eny nan lelfind his heck 


‘hut he believed the gentlemen was ab nètorney"(122), Burke was & noralist and ò reformer 


He prided hinself où his high princinles,enc yet coule use his power te get men #orointoe 
to lucrative o'"ices fer which they were notoriously unfitted. He priced hiuscl£ or his 
veracity,ar yet coule untruthfully weve a public declaration that hethad kever/ deal invs 
in Fest Incia Stock. Ne corsistentlr fought injustice enë corruntion,end yet 29) ‘traine 
every nerve to further the corrupt and unjust chicaneries oF Willian end Richare,e prir 
of crooks,and not even clever croaks(149), In His study he was ne longer the reckless 
punter,the shamelesa spenge,the unscrupulous place-tmnter,the dishonest advocate., Ir his 
dtudy he wes the honest men. he wes essured: he was. Then,but only then,you cap say of hin: 
the style ig the man{141). Ne wes much addicted to the tridd: "Never was couse supporte 
with nore constency,sore activity, more spirit"; "Shall there be no reserve power ir. the 


ú Fmpire,ta supply ‘ec deficiency which may wealken,divide or dissipate the whole?"; "Their 


wishes ought to have great weight with hin; their epinion,hich respect; their business, 
unremitted attention"; "I really think thet for wise men this is net judicious} for sober 


‘men, net cecert; for winds'tincturec with humanity,not. mild or merciful." The pettern Ras, 


are clustere on the pages, of our young writers 
fuce,and they are unsightly (153). If anyone wont sl 
Furke was I cannot do better than advise him to r 
Reflections ər a Certain Book: Kant's Critique òf F 

that it may be thought presumptuous in a writer of fiction to concern himself with eesthe 
-tics. We writers of fiction must leave beauty to the pects(165). Roger Fry civided work: 
of ert into two distinct classes; "one in which for some reason the artist can express 
his genuine sesthetic ji'rulse,the ether in which the -artist uses his technical -skill te 
gratify a public incapable of responcirs to aesthetic appeal." This scems very high-henc- 
e&(175). There are Bellini's Dege,Titian's Man with a Greve,Velasquez's Pope Innocent to 
prove that a portrait can satisfy patrons as weel be a thing ‘of beauty. The flaw in his 
armnent lies in the presurption thet the motives which have led the artist te create à 
work of art are ary husiness o° the critic's or of the laywan's. He mey,if he is © novel- 
ist start writinx a novel tn ridicule another novelist(e.g. Joseph Andrews) or te serve 
as letterpress for the illustrations of e popular draughtsman(e.g. Pickwic!: Papers)(176). 
Some Novelists I have Known: I have no pewer of veneratien. It is more in my hunour to he 
arused by people than to res-ect them(196). Henry James was 50 when he wrote Guy Demville 
auc it is hard to understend how such e practised writer could have invented such à tissu 
of rhsuriities, A stout aan en stumpy legs,and ewing te his baléness,netvithstancing his 
beard,® vast expense of naked face. He, confronted the hostile audience,his jaw fallen(197 
The metives of his characters were sot the motives ef norme] human heings,ane though ir w: 
his fiction he was persuasive rnourh very often to conceal the fact frou the reader,pres- 
ented an the stage they glaringly lecked rlausibility(198). He was like a van whe hecoure 
he can ride a hicycle thinks he can ride & horse. One urfortuñate result of his misedven- 
ture was that in corfirnet managers in the belief that no novelist coul? write e play. Ue 
said a few polite words to me,hut I received the i:“ression that they acant very little. 
He wes perplexec by The Cherry Orchard and set out to explain to us how entareristic tof 
199} his Trench syupathiesr wes this Russian incoherence. Lumberinge through his tortuous 
phrases,he hesitrte now enc arein in search of the exact wore to exnress his disney; but 
Mrs Clif'oré het a cuick en’ agile mine; she knew the word he was looking for or? every 
time he paused iwieriately su;plie it. This was the last thing he vented(9), Thet is 


wheat the Pronch call littereture. On the pattern of writer s cremp yôu right crll it 
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writer's Kokum. Lt signifies the wrt. of writing produced purely for literary effect with 
sout a relation to truth or. probability (203 ). You rèad James's fiction with a- smile,and 
with the suspension of disbelief with which you read the Resteretion dramatists (204), 
There is all the cifference between his novèls and those of: Flaubert and Tolstoi as ther: 
“is between the paintinys of Dewaier end the Grawings: of Constantin Guys. His fictions 
ere like the cobwebs which a spider may spin in the attic o? sone ‘old house,intricete, ee. 
-Ticate enc even heautiful ,but which at any moment the housemaid's broom with brutal com 
-nonsense ney swecp away (205). I am not sure. that he was fortunate in his friends. They - 
were. Cisposed to he possessive. Like a dog with a honeyeach was: inclined te growl when 
another showed an inclination to dispute his exclusive right to the precious ehject of 
his devotien. They whispere.: to ene another with celighted giggles that James privately. 
stated thet the article in The Ambassadors on. the menufécture of which the fertune ef 
thethe widow News@me was founded ane the nature of which he had left in pelite obscurity, 
was ir fact a chember pot(208). My friend bYurted outs "Oh,Mb Saves, I'm tot ef any impor: 
-tence. Don't bother about rooting around for the right werd. Any old werd is good enourç! 
“for me. "cJanes was deeply of fended(207), When Reggie Turner took up his.pen his wit and 
caiety deserted hin,and his novels were dull. He said of thems "With most no¥eliats it's 
their first edition that is valuable,but with mine it of the second, It doesn't exist" 
(209). Fe Wilde told- him of a terrible: dream in which he supped: with ‘the dead, Reggie 
said: 11 I'm sure yeu were the life and soul ef the party"(2190), When Barbusse left, 
H,G.Wells turned te mé with a wry smile end saids "How silly eur ewn ideas sound when we 
hear them out of somebody else's mouth." HG. had strong sexual instincts and he gaid 
to me more than ence that the need té satisfy these instincts had nothing te de with. 
love, : Ne wes keenly alive to what was rather ebsurd ix the (211) ebjects óf his ungteble 
affections ant soretimes seemed almost to look upon them as creaturs of. farce. If his ` 
companion was not intelligent he sopr grew bored, with her,ané if she vas her intelligences 
sooner.or labér palled“on him. He did mot like his cake unsweetened and if it Wag sweet : 
it cloyeë.: He, loved his liherty That to sever e tie thet had lastéd fór years, mighé cause 
the other party pain and*humiTiation appeared te hia merel“ silly. "You kiew,women ofter 
misteke possessiveness for passion end when they are left,it is net ge much that their 
heart is broken as that their cleim te property is repudiated” (31 199%. He had no illusions 
‘about binself ag. an auther (212 2). He sent me a complete edition of his werks and next 
time he cane he saw them displayed. in an impesjng row on my shelves. He ran his finger 
along them and with » cheerful grin.saids "They're as dead as. mutten,you know, They all 
dealt With metiers o? topical interest and now that the matters aren't tepical any mere 
they're unreadable"(°14), "I'm only interested in people in tho mass,I'a indifferent to 
the individuel, I like yeu,in fact Iôve got & real affection for you,but I'm not interest 
-ed in yous" I laughed; "I'm afraid I can't: mltiply myself by ten thousand to arouse 
your interest." "Ten thousand?" he cried. "That's nothing. Ten millkion"(#15). His charact 
-ers čo not Cevelop according to their dispositions but change fer the purposes ef the th 
theme, It is as though a todpole did net become a frog,but a scuirrel—-—because you hag è 
cage thet you'wanted to pep him irto(21%). The nobilityend gentry have only pruduced © 
poets,Shelley and Eyron,eand only 1 movelist,Fielding(221). One night efter we had keen 
dining together ard were sitting amie the Pupire furniture of his aprtnent neer the Lion 
de Pelfort, Bennett said; "Lock here,F have e proposal to mwake to you...I have a mistress 
with whom I spend 2 nights a week. She hag another rontleñnan ee when she spends two 
ether nights, She likes te have her Sundays to herself ent she's looking for sevieone who” 
11 teke the twe nights she has frec, I've told her about yeu. She likes writers..." (226). 
"If you've ever reeliy been p rou rengin poor at heart all your life"{221), Wells men- 
tioned tiat he huge gone down fagain™ o gee fthe heuse,Up Perk,;where his mother had been 
lady's maid, "And this time, H.G,." esked Elizebeth Russell with her mest ingenuous sir 
"did you ge in ky the front door?" He flushed a little,xrirnee erd did not answer (2? a}. 
Mrs Wharton aot me own. Most poeple have & blind spot, She ves devoie of ?railty, Her 
teste wag faultless, She adnired only waht waa admirable. I carrot(240) imerine enything 
mere exasperating. At last I said to hers: "And what Co you think of Edger Wallace?" "Who 


is Fdeger Wallace?" "De you never reed thrillers!" "Nae." Never has c aonesyllable contain 
ec more fririd gid Sieplengure mare shocked disenur 


rove ittle Sorced, smile, le gient] eur & 
oman ty 2 Max. Pb fraia b br mia ap per) back, 
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Mary Eden & Richard “arrington, The Philosophy of the Bed, 

Maupassant: "The bed,my friendsis our whole life, It is there t we are 
born,it is there that we love,it is there that we die,,..The bed,indeed,is 
man!"(Le lit). About a third of thé normal human life is spent in the horiz- 
ontal position,and from the earliest times man has recognized that this far 
from inconsiderable period should be passeé as pleasurably as possible, The 
object, raised on four legs and supporting a mattress and: coverings of various 
kinds,hes become a familiar feature of every civilized home, It is the stage 
on which all the major biological activities of man are enacted, Excest in 
the most unusual circumstances we may all reasonably hope thet the hed will 
be the place of our conception,our hirth,the hest part: of our-physical relax- 
ation,and our death(13), 

The first sleeping-place of primitive man was a pile of grass or brushwood in 
a simple hut or on the floor of a cave(17), In the Sudan it is the custom 
for benches of clay or soil to he built along the inner walls of houses,and 
these are covered with plaited mattresses, Another primitive form of raised 
bed is the hammock,which probably origi nated either in New Guinea or South 
America, In ancient Egypt high bedstaeds were reached by steps, The Persians 
especially were connoisseurs of luxurious sleeping arrangements(Cf Xenophon, 
Cyropaedia,VIII,etc.,quoted in Cecil and Margery Gray, The Sed,pp.19-20) (18). 
thgeariiest classical beds were simples a wooden frame,with a ones at the 
head,and a latticework of cord or leather on which was laid a pile of skins, 
Jater they became more elaborate,and were sometimes even made of solid ivory 
or veneered with tortoise-shell, Some of the Greek and Roman beds were so hig 
that steps were needed to ascend to them, In =ngland in Saxon times the beds 
were merely bags of straw,like the palliasses familiarvto service-men in the 
last war,and the whole household èften went-to hed on the hall floor, In Ger- 
many in the Dark Ages people lay on the ground on piles of leaves,or in a kin: 
of shallow(19) chest filled with moss, Later they began to use mattresses 
stuffed with feathers,whith they placed on a pile of carpets or on a bench by 
the wall, In Germany today,too often a small square eiderdown,if it can be 
persuaded to stay on the bed at all,causes ongend of the body to roast while 
the other is left to hecome stiff with cold, Curtains hung from the ceiling 
or from an iron arm projecting from, the wall,which screened the slumberer 
from prying eyes, A lamp was suspended over many medieval beds(20). The maj- 
estic English beds are preminently beds to be born and to die ins nd the very 
thought of their heing used for amorous dalliance seems almost blasphemous, 
Many French heds,on the other hand,are so seductively elegant and feminine 

in appearance that they seem fitted for little else,and one can almost imag-. 
ine that for more serious activities,such as sickness and death,their owners 
must have been shipped across the Channel, Henry Havard's Diotionnaire de 1' 
Ameublement èt de la Décoration(1887-90) describes fully 69 types of French 

ed 3 clostenciosed by doors),lit à colonnes(the four-poster),lit de glace 
(with mirrors at the sides or ahove),etc,(5>). The embroidery on the crimson 
velvet curtains of Louis XIV's great bed at Versailles at first depicted The 
Triumph of Venus; under the influence of the religious Mme de Maintenon,a new 
set was ordered showing The Sacrifice of Abraham, In Tudor and Stuart times 
the English curtained and canopled four-posters were less articles of furnit- 
ure than pieces of architecture(23), 18th-century English beds became smaller 
and less awe-inspiring(24). Perhaps the most remarkable bed ever to have been 
made was the Rritish model shown at the Purniture Exhibition at Earls Court 
in 1959,and escrihed in the Daily sees for Jan,15th of that year under the 
heading 3; "The Hlectronic Road fo zy Relaxation," The bed was for 2 people 
but insteadvof a douhle mattress it had two single one three feet wide, These 
could be separately adjusted to any position at the touch of a hutton,and 
individually heated to the required temperature,which was then automatically 


maintained, 
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At either side of the bed-head was a built-in unit providing for the two sleep- 
ers' every. want, The man's unit was equipped with a telephone,an electric shave 
-er,and a tape-recorder for busihess dictation; the woman's with arnautomatic 
,tea-maker,a silver tea-service,and an electric massage machine, Ha unit had 
an individual radio,which perhaps compensated slightly for the presence of only 
a single television set attached to the foot of the hed, A switch-hoard within 
reach of both occupants controlled the hedroom lights and opened or closed the 
- bedroom curtains, The sheets and hlanke$é were of conventional type,but mink 
coverlets reassured the owner that his hed was after all rather hetter than 
the Jones's, The cost was £25,00(26). 
The charpoy,a primitive bedstead in common use in Inida,consists of a simple 
framework of wood supnorting a lattice of interwoven ropes, It is comfortable 
and portable, The only other bed of any note to he found in Inida consists of a 
board covered with rows of apara ining nails; but this is reserved for fak- 
irs# Until recently Japan had no béüsteads at all, Even today the majority of 
Fèpanèse sleep between two simple quilts; by day the quilts are put away in a 
closet,but at night they are unrolled on a mat,known as a tatami,which covers 
the whole floor of the room(27). gs aia ase 
In her book Sléep(1956) Dr Marie Carmichael Stopes writes; "The finest, springi- 
est and.most comfortable mattress in the world is dry summer heather"(28), She 
was violently opposed to the soft foam-rubher mattress which is now tending to 
replace the traditional feather-bed of the past, In fact for one who made so 
many valuable contributions to the science of.contraception she seems to have 
had a surprisingly uncompromising attitude towards some of the other uses for 
rubber, "Rubber is an insulator,and cuts you off from elèctric currents of the 
earth with which vou should he in contact"(29), The most primitive Saxon blank- 
et was simply a bear- or goat-skin, On the Continent in the 14th and 15th œnt- 
uries noble ladies were accustomed to use sheets of black satin inplace of the 
usual white,in the belief that by showing up the pallor of their skins they 
would become still more alluring to their lovers, Black sheets maintained their 
popularity among courtesans and other disciples of Eros for many centuries, On- 
ly in the last 30 or 40 years has the cult of sun-tan reduced the effectiveness 
of this particular aid to allure(30). 
Among the Mende of Sierra Leone if a man sits on the hed of his mother or his 
sister it is regarded as equivalent to incest,while a common superstition am- 
ong simple people even in so-called civilized societies is that the young lose 
their vitality by sharing a hed with the old, If an inhabitant of the Aleuti- 
ans failed to kill a sea-otter this was atributed to the fact that his wife 
had been unfaithful to him,or his sister unchaste( BoughsI,123). 
Similarly the Moxos Indians of eastern Bolivia believed that if a hunter's wife 
took another man into her bed during his absence he would assuredly be bitten 
by a serpent or mauled by a jaguar(Alcide Dessalines d'Orbigny,Vovage dans 1' 
Amérique méridionale, 1835-47, Vol.ITt,Part 1,n.226)(31). The disciples of Pytha; 
-oras insisted that the impression left br the body in the bedclothes should 
always be smoothed away on rising; the aborigines of south-eastern Australia 
believe that a man may he injured by stabving the mark left by his reclining 
body with shan fragments of quartz(Golden Rough,I,213),. Aven today it is stil! 
commonly helieved in “ingland that sleep is aTait if. the bed is not orienta! 
-ted along the north-south axis of the earth, Charles Dickens was one of those 
who subscribed to this view,and a hoy with “a sense of the north" is a charac 
-ter in Du Maurier's Peter Thhetson, This splendid piece of magic has survived 
even in scientific circles. when-she visited a house where her bed haprend to 
ve out of alignment Dr Stopes could not sleep until she had moved it to the 


north and south direction, If it was too heavy for her she would lie across it 


slantwise in the most detremined manner,even though this made the bedclothes 


"rat 
her UNComfartele"( 32) « 
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Throughout France,the double bed is the rule,and the British demand for a cham 
-bre 4 deux lits is regarded as an incomprehensible foihle of the eccentric 
foreigner. One of the most eloquent crusaders against the double bed was a 
certain Dr James Grahams ",..the most hurtful custom of man and wife continual 
-1y pisging together in one and the same ted, Nothing is more unvise---nothing 
more indecent---nothing more unnatural, than for a man and woman to sleep,and 
snore,and steam,and do everything else that's indelicate together"(Private 
Medical Advice to Married Ladies and Gentlemen,1783,p,11)(34). 

John Aubrey describes the manner in which Sir Willian Roper selected one of 
the daughters. of Sir Thomas More to he his wife, After reminding the readers 
that More had decreed in his Utopia that young people should see each other 
stark naked before marriage,Auhrey continues; "My Lord's daughters were then 
together abed in a truckle-hed in their father's room asleep, He carries Sir 
William into the chamber ani takes the sheet by the corner and suddenly whips 
if off, They lay on their backs,and their smocks up as high as their armpits. 
This awakened them,and immediately they turned on their bellies, Quoth Roper, 
I have seen both sides,and so gave a patt on the buttock,he made choice of,say. 
-ing, Thou art mine"(Briéf Lives,ed, O,L,Dick,p.214) (36). 

There were mimerous Instances of the saints and martyrs sharing the bed of som 
glamorous siren for the express purpose of self-mortifim@tion; St Aldhelm of 
Malmesbury habitually spent his nights with a girl lying on either sideof him, 
People would he certain to misconstrue his actions and therefore to speak ill 
of him; such.a supreme refinements self-torture was thought(38) to be a s8- 


ort to heaven(Cf, Gibsons The Dedline and Fall,ed, J.8,3ury,1I,ch.15,99,38-40) 


39). 
Making the beds after leaving it is one of the most tedious aspects of bedroom 


life,and research has revealed that a housewife with 3 beds to make van walk u 
upwards of a dozen miles and spend, ahout 75 hours each year at this single oco 
-upation, The bed can be eaten in,and the Greeks and Romans so much enjoyed ea 
-tingin a horizontal position that they took their main meals each day recumbe: 
-ent on a couch, Another traditonal use for the hed is in the punishment of 
children; certainly we must doubt the efficacy of the mysterious threat in 
Revelations 11,22 to throw Jezebel into a bed---just the kiné of place she 
would have felt at home in(41), ; 
The native women in qeensland,Australia believe that the child draws a great 
part of their strength away from them,and not infrequently the mother devours 
her child directly it is born in order to return the lost strength to her own 
body(Ploss,Bartels & Bartels, Voman,tr.=.J.Dingwall,II,p.533)(45). 
A classic instance of couvade occurs in Aucassin et Nicolette where the two 
lovers arrived in the distant land of Torelore and found that the queen was ou 
with her troops on the field of battle,while the king was lying as an expect- 
ant parent in childbed(46), In Nast Anglia there was a strong belief that wom- 
anis pregnancy physically affected the man,ant a young husband who complained 
of toothache or some other ailment would at once be(47) made the subject of ri 
-baldries concerning his wife's condition, In Theshire,a whife would say: "Oh, 
t = all right. J---is bearing the little one this time,and he is awfully bad" 
48). 
The classic example of an unusual delivery occurred in November to a woman 
named Mary Toft,who gave birth to a litter of rabbits, Hogarth made a drawing 
of the scene, Her fraud was finally exposed(49), > 
The French physician Charles de l'Orme had a bed made of bricks with a built-i 
in ‘een sorvi 56). The most famous example of a murder-hed was alleged to, exist 
in the inn known as the Grane at Colnbrook,}Middlesex,in the 165th century,and i 
is described by Thomas Deloney in his Thomas of Reading(1612), The landlord 
was a rogue caked nr Dr James Graham's Celstial Bed with its softest 
sheets. of silk,matress filled with rose-leaves and lavender,musical instrument 
P?0864 to he an infallible cure for sterility e LV ie 
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was hired out ét first for ££0 a night,but the demand was so great that this 
was eventually raised to £500, The snecial attraction of the hed was its elect 
-rical and maghetic properties(61), Under "the invigorating influences of muse« 
ic and magnets..strong, beautiful,brilliant,ney douhle-distilled mildren...must 
infallibly be begotten", The doctor's assistant,a kindof vestal virgin to his 
Temple: of Health,was Hehe Vestina,who was exhibited 4m #heumude on the Celesti- 
al Bed to enthusiastic representatives of the nobility and gentry, His maid- 
servant Emma Lyon who danced half-naked to cure his patients arrived at h st 

as Lady =mma Hamilton,a little shop-soiled perhaps but still vigorous,in the 
bed of Horatio Lord Nelson,to make a small but very special contribution to 
the winning of the battle of Trafalgar(63),. : 

Paradise Lost was written in bed(which is also incidentally the best part to 
read it,for it is an excellent cure for insomnia),and Thomas Hobbes is alleged 
to have worked out mathematical formulae in bed hy scribbling on the sheets or 
even on his thighs, Rossini---some say Donizetti---was so devoted to his bed 
that when,on one occasion,he dropped a newly completed aria on to the floor and 
was unable to reach it,he preferred to write a new one in its place rather than 
get up(64), The better artists,like the better authors,haveoften been poor une 
til well past middle age,or even longer,and working in bed has therefore offer. 
ad them the double advantage of repose and warmth(e,g. Fantin Latour), The sie- 
sta was common Sunday practice in Victorian times,but morality was stricter in 
those days and it was seldom admitted that one might actually fall asleep, To 
“lie down" or to "take a little rest" was the appropriate formula used by Aunt 
Haud as she retired to her room after the roast beef and roly-poly pudding,whi- 
le Uncel Zrnest would plunge himself into an armchair and at least make a pret- 
ence of reading Carlyle or the latest speech by Mr Gladstone before the inevit- 
able zizzing noise emerged from beneath his walrus moustache(65), On the Conti. 
nent the siesta is an accepted part of the day's routine, In these frivolous 
regions all the offices close from noon until 4 p.m, The classic example of 
habitual bed-lring in literature is Ivan Goncharov's Oblomov,and his attachment 
to the bed has given the language a new word, "Oblomovitis"(66), 

A graphic name for the bed-bug is the "red army",strictly non-political in orig 
ein,but derived from the bug's tendency to turn deep pwrple or dark red when go 
-rged with human blood(70}, A case of a prolonged voluntary stay in bed began i 
in 1875 when a Spanish doctor in Galicia,being ttred of visiting reclining 
patients,eventually decided to follow their example, He retired to bed in his 
own house,where he remained for 16 years(71). 

The lit de justice may be defined as the custom of a king,high vriest,or other 
person of great authority issuing edicts and judgments to aformal assembly of 
his subeméimates from his bed, It is a ceremonial couch elaborate in design and 
ornamentation, From the Middle Ages onwards,especially in France,the bed and 
not the throne was considered the proper place for the installation of royalty 
at public functions, Thus in the 14th century when the French king appeared in 
Parliament he would recline on a bed raised on a dais, Around the dais were his 
subordinates,each in a position appropriate to his rank, Memmbers of the royal 
house were seated,the chief nobles stood,the lesser nobles knelt; there is no r 
record of commoners having been in attendance on such august occasions, but if t 
they were they must presumably have grovelled on the floor, The idea of comhini 
-ing ease and authority was obviously so attractive(72) that the Lit de parade 
became an accepted part of social life from early Renaissance times us the 
French Revolution, It conferred a subtle but undeniahle prestige,and paradoxic-~ 
ally suggzestedda superiority of stature which would often have been far less 
apparent in the vertical position, Duchesses and courtesans could insist on 

the lit de parade as a right based on riches,social position or physical attra 
-ctions humbier personages enjoyed it only when the production of a child con. 


ferred 
on them an unaccustomed Prestige(g i 
_ wees" 6el ceremonial lying. 


in)(73) , 
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Sir Compton Magkenzie is particularly fond of the Lit_deparede. One well-known 
Italian actress Elsa Martinelli habitually takes to her bed to receive the con. 
gratulations of friends and admirers after her first nights(74),. 

Elephants need very little sleep,but they cannot do without it,and lie down and 
even snore, Fish usually sleep in a number of short naps,some on their sides, oth 
-ers suspended head-downwards in water, Tortoises and crocodiles spend the great 
-er part of their lives asleep(76), Even the heart does enjoy a little rest in 
sleep,for its pulse rate is then less than when werare awake, As a result the 
bllod pressure normally falls during sleepsalthough it may rise if the sleep is 
disturbed by a violent dream, The blood aaso tends to leave the head and accum- 
ulate in the lower limbs: the Italian physiologist Bosso arranged that a person 
should lie down to sleep on a kind of delicately poised see-saw,which was so 
balanced that the subject,when awake,was exactly in a horizontal position; as 
soon as the subject slept,however,the leg-end of the see-saw began to dip and 
the head-end to rise(77). - | 

In reaction from the prolonged and stiffly conventional courtships of Victorian 
times,the courtship period has often been simply represented by some such lacon- 
ie invitation as: "Hiva,honey$} How's abnt rolling in?" spoken,irrespective of na 
“tionality,in an American accent(86), - 

The sick-room should be a friendly and cheerfu;. rather than a sombre ante-room 
to the graveyazd(101). Death-bed pronouncements are extremely suspect, So great 
is the natural determination to prolong life to the maximum possible extent that 
it is doubtful if anyone dying naturally in bed has ever uttered a dying phrase 
with the conscious conviction that it was to be his last(102), Mme de Fontaine. 
Martel: "Deux heures! Deux Heures! Ma consolation est qu'a cette heure je suis 
sure que quelque part on fait l'amour"(103), Mme du Deffand to her confessor: 
“Monsieur le cure,je m'accuse d'avoir contrevenu aux 10 commandements de Dieu,et 
d'avoir commis les 7 peches mortels"(104), 
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J.C.Reid,Froncis Thompson: Man.:& Poet. 
A spoiled,sheltered childywrapped ns in soft cetton-weel by generous affection. Lasting tre 
-its of his personality were shaped as in hot wax and many of his enduring emotiorel drives 
determined. In the warm wouwb of his Ashton home,he lived as in a dream universé! here,cut 
off from ali but the most glancing contacts with the everyday world of atrenuous 
he learned to accept en inferior fantasy as the prime actuality and developed th 
for make-believe which indelibly marks his poetry. Musing on Shelley,he asks: "Kno “you 
what it is to be a child?....It is to believe in love,to believe in loveliness, te believe 
in beliefs it is to be so little thet the élves can reach to whisper in your ear; it is to 
turn pumpkins into coaches,and mice into horsess...it is to live in a nutshell and to count 
‘yourself the king of infinite space;...it is to know not es yet thet yeu are under sentence 
of life,ner petition that it be commuted into death"(4). So speaks the adult whe has never 
had ‘children of his own,romanticizing his infancy. Alice Meynell knew better than this—- 
witness her essay on "Childhood". The young Francis Thempson clearly lived a dream-life of 
quite exceptional intensity. This visionary existenee in which,dominating his sisters in 
the nursery,he reigned supreme in his kingdom of dredina (5), becario for him as an adult a 
éonstant point of reference,a cool,dark cave of self where he could find refuge- from oblige 
-tions of _panhood (6). He was blind to the heeuties of natures: Wher@he familier with the 
sea frou infancy virtually ignored it as a reality ,Rimband ywho had Sever seen the ocean, 
dreamed constantly of it and wove from it an exquisite symbol of beauty and Freedon(7), 
He projected en Shelley the burden of his resentment at the "testimonies to the rurky ab- 
original demon in man",when he wrote of the earlier poet `s schooldays: "...the petty nel- 
ignent annoyance is the most terrible weapon that boys have againgt their fellow boy ,who 
is powerless to shun it because,unlike the mançhe has virtually no privacy. His is the 
torture which the ancients used,when they anointed their victim with honey end exposed him 
neked- to the restless fever of the flies. He is a little St Sebastian,sinking under the 
incessant flight of shafts which skilfully avoid the vital perts"(s). Among his schoolfelle 
-ows at Ushaw wes Lafcadio Hearn(10). Adler's definition éf a neurotic as a person who knew 
what he should do,but who devotes his energies to finding: reésons for not doing it,fits 
Thompson like a glove(14). His deficiency was largely one of will(18). - 
For 6-years he vas to keep up an elaborate pretence of studying st dental Coflege(16). Fer 
mest of his life,he was to project his love on to peeple and things incapable- -of returning 
‘it,selecting his love-objects,in fact,for the very reason thet they could not reciprocate, 
since shered love invelves peapesathill ty but, a. love for dolls,pictures in a book of Shakes 
~peare,a plaster cast,Alice Meynell,wife end mother, and the little Meynell girls,does not. 
All this is of a piece with his unwillingness to abandon his world of dreams for adulthood. 
One, weakmessof his poetry is the lack ef conviction in his treatment ‘of sexuel love. "It 
was my practice from the time I left college,to pray for the lady whom I was destinee to 
love---thé unknown She. It is curious that even then I did not dream of praying for her 
whom I was destined to merry." What is loved is not anything with a will and feelings of 
its ewm,but the eco reflected back. Narcissism is blended with Masochism(19). His fether 
Dr Charles Thompson was oe cee if not a patient man. In later yeors,when Francis had 
made his rene as a poet,he said "If the lad had but told me!"(20). -A search for & mother- 
substitute underlies his timid Yelations with wonen, with. Alice Meynelljfor inatances "For 
this wae even that Ledy and none other,/The man in me calls ‘Love',the child calls 'Moth- 
er'." His mother!s protective love formed the only real pattern of love he was to know(22}. 
It is e recurrent feeture of his life that sincere remorse at things let undone was not 
followee by r firmer course’ of. setion(£e ° 
Te Thompson,ce fuincey's Confessions came as a er eee grew into an obseesion (95) 
Much of his prose and not a little of his poetry shows the mark of de Quircey's mel iflu- 
ous lishnéss. De Quincey has his Lady of Sorrow; Thompson has his "pale ‘Ashteroth" Lady 
of Pain,are his Mistress of Vision 26). Wis actions give less the impression of the pursuit 
of a vision,however deviously,than!/of escape. Dreams become not a means of to romantic 
fe rece ends in thensel ve's; inertness rather than creative activity is his apparent 


$ 


goal (27) le did not resort to opium with some half-realized notion of liberoting his poct- 


ic self,of tapping the ne. us Wells of truth,es Rimbuad did(26), Opium though it 
o 
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took devil's toll of him,certeinly prolonzed his life. He began taking epium about 1880, 
uncerwent treatment in 1888,which effected a temporary cure,reverted after a couple of yes: 
~ars,vent to Pantasaph, where he was deprived of the drug for perhaps four years,then in 
1896 began using the drug again,and continued until his déath in 1907(28). When he was 
dying,he erroneously thought his decline was the result of laudanum poisoning. Most of the 
19th-century beliefs,even among medical men,about opium came from the récords of imeginati- 
-ve writers like Taudelaire,Poe,de Quincey end Coleridge. In support of her thesis that 
Kubla‘Khan is not a poen "given" in a drugged dream,but a deliberate ,conscious €ompésition 
Elisabeth Schneider has gohe deeply into the modern scientific literature on the subject 
of drugs snd opium addiction,anc her findings conflict on many points with the literery 
myths. woven about the subject(29). Dr Horatio C. Wood suggests that de Quincey's dreams 
may have been "pure fiction" (quoted | in Schneider ,Coleridge Opium end Kubla Khan,1953,pp. 
46-7).'"Some of the writing about opium has been aluost as imaginative as the effects attr 
“ibutea to it",says Miss Schneider (p.28). No serious effect: follows inevitably from regule: 
drug-taking within the limits of tolerance,that,is by those who keep their dosage stable; 
Crabke,Wilberforce,Lord Erskine,Sir James Mackintosh and otheres were opium-éaters. through 
-out their lives. Those most likely to. become accicts are people ef unstable psychological 
nake-u "Since motivetions relating to hunger,sexuel urges end pain ere reduced by merph- 
Sre (30 übe of the drug provides an, escape mechanism from reality"(Louis Si Goodman and 


Alfred Gilman,The Pharmalogical Basis of Therapeutics,1955,p.242) "The more the érugs are 
used to solve their deep-rooted personality problems,the more malignant the addiction" (Bul 
“letir on Narcotics,Vol.IX,No.3,July—Sept. ,1957 United Notions European Office, Geneva). ~ 

Those who deteriorate uncer addiction are those who were abnormal before taking the drug. 
For all’ the ecstatic apostrophe of de Quincey to "just,subtle and all-conquering opium", 

modern research indicates thet the craving for opium is nearly always an emotional. impulse 
(81). What. is commonly regarded as the necessary product of opium,nancly,keleidescepie vis 


-ions,represent rather false generalizatisns from the cases of sensitive literary acricts 
whose "dreem" writing "derives far more from the coalescing of individual. ter merament with 
literary tradition then from censuuption of opintes"(Schneider,n.73). Many other apparent 
consequences of opiun-adciction prove in ectual fact to he the factors which led to ‘the 
taking of the drug heightened by the opiate. Peudelaire,n particularly acute nne self-anal 
-ytical witness, believed that drugs merely eccentuated en already existing characters "L' 
oisif s'est inégnié pour introëiire artificiellement le surnaturel dans sa ¥récet dans sa 
pensée; mais il n'est,apres ‘tout,et nal l'energie accidentelle-de ces sensations,que le 
mâne home augmenté,le mêne nombre élevé a une très-haute puissance" (Ocuv. compl 997445). 
Opiun-edriction is a logical consequence of Thompson's pers:nality,another escape-hatch 
from the tangible,another door slanicd against responsibility. Opium,of course,coes not 
soperate literary talent. But the euphoria produced by the drug,which is ct its most inten 
-se in(32) the most unstable,o*erds some relaxetion of tension,releesing for 2 time the 
edvict's cepacity for imaginative vision. Roger Dupouy cecleres in Les Cpionenes (1°12) 
thet opium reverics are volurtery and not hellucinative. ‘leinsists that orly dreamers 
crean under opiun,but thet the relaxation brought by the drug helps to give the reyeries 
fuller and easier release. Traits already present in the adcict becone highly Ps pa 
Rehter thon stinulsting the ordinary senses,opiuma has been shown to dull them, just as it 
tends to inhibit sexuel cesire(33). De Quincey himself begins his Confessions with the | 
coment that "if e man *whose talk is of oxen’! shoul? hecorc an opjium—eater,the pr0bebil- 
ity is.thet(if he is rot too dull to dream at all) he will dream ebout oxen." Leudanun,or 
opiue tincture,is e hydro-alconelic solution conteining 10% of opium. Blunt tells us that 
‘Thompson took 6 ounces daily ip the extremity of his final we.%s. Compere with de fuine- 
cey's 52 ounces on peak days,this aeeris little enough (2 24). : 
Although he cid rot now it,he was tod becone spiritually one of + bhend of yours literary 
men,the "beat generation" o? the late cighties ant nineties,irncluding Liovel Johrson, Ernes 
Dowson, Aubrey Learcsley,who were pursuing the decacent mise through the sinuous corridors 
of cisordered lives(2¢). In point of fact,es Osbert Furcett recognized,"he was,criticelly 


egam ere da the mont decadent of writers" (The leardsley Period,n.174)(37). Since lauéenpm 
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ever food and lodgings,he yes reduced to pascol sante penury; the resrectehle dector's 
sen had trensformed himself into a piece of human flotsam. He held horses for six-pence} 
he sold matches end nèvspapers(38). When hé Had the price of a bedhe would ming] dyith 
the down-and-outs in a doss—house(39). On en. unforgettable occasion he found two gold sov- 
ereigns in his path. From such a “iserahle condition,he wes first rescued through the char 
-ity of a hootmaker ,Mr Mcliaster (40). A prostitute took pity on him,and when her transient 
levers no longer claimed her attention woule take him home,feed him end give her bec to hi 
him. In her lodgings,he found.a companionship: and warmth which fille? the gap left by the 
death of his mother. There was no sexual contact between the two(43). It all makes a 
‘touching stray. The gotden-hearted prostitute,from la Dane sux Cemelias onwards,is one of 
the persistent titerary myths of the century. Suspicion deepens when it is recalled that 
de Quincey claimed exactly the seme kind of relationship with his "ñoble-minded Ann" who, 
like Thompson! s unnamed daughter of jey, and charity, vanished when he would seek her out 
to repay her. In lines from Sister Songs addressed to little Menica Meynell he told the 
‘story: “And of ‘her own scant pittance did she ‘give,/That I might eat end live"(44).° 

The part played by the withholding of the dryg in liberating Thompson? muse has been reco 
-gnized. "The renunciation of opium,not its indulgence ,opened the doors of the intellect," 
writes Everard eynell.. The physical ond emotional consequences of an abrupt withdrawal of 
the narcotic have been made familiar to the general: public in our own day hy Nelsen Alg- 
ren's The Man with a Golden Arm and Michel Vincente "Gezzo' s A Hatful of Rain. One of the 
effects is hyperaesthesia; the former addict's’ sensitility becomes abnormally ecute (54). 
When Alice Meynell defending Thempson,said once ‘that none of his importent poems was, writt 
-en under the isfigeacs of opiun,she was missing the point (55). For hin,Alice Meynell bec- 
ame à new dòl to be worshipped; she replaced the nursery dolls,ani Shakespeare heroines, 
the prostitute of the Strand, the museum Melepomene. At her feet, the voet,self-stervec of 
humen affection, poured his ela of worship("Love in Dian's Lap") (59). We ‘id not so much 
fit into the Meynell menage as impinge upon it,sometines with dislocating effect. He 
would talk about all kinds, of trivial ities while the others were working hard to meet 
Inflexible dead-lines.' Little tasks were devised to keep him silent ane out of the hair 
of the others. But long spoken meditations on the respective merits of different kinds of 
pens and. . papers ,comonplaces on anything that came into his head,reiteratec | until they 
were written into the articles of the others around the table,and frequent crisés"spun out 
of the loss of a rubher,a pencil or.a note,proveë a continual cistrection. He seemed cons- 
titutionally unable to keep an eppintment; if invited for œ meel,he would arrive too late, 
or far too early,or on the wrong deys his excuses would be so elaborate,and so often reper 
-ted that they woul’ provoke silent pleas ‘for mercy. We might wonder how the Meynells en- 
dured hin,for a more exasperating person to be foisted on the busy household could hardly 
he imagined (61). 

Patuore s devotion to Alice impelled’ him to. call "Love “in Dian's Lap" "a series of poens 
which St John of the Cross might Reve edvressed te St Therese"(62), But at the, heart of 
his review ise penetrating criticism of Thompson's methods and vision so exactly or the 
target that it rust be quoted at length: "The masculine intllect,which is the first consti 
-tuent of all poetry heving any pretences to 'sreatness'...is as conspicuous anc,alas,as 
predowinantin Mr Thompson's poetry as it is in that of Crashaw and Cowley. The feminine 
elenent,which is as essential to perfect poetry as z crust ts to e pie,is in hanes rekent 
presence..eeIn the feminine faculties of ‘taste',of emotion which_rust have music for its 
rencering,ef shy moderation which never seys quite so such as it meens....Mr Thoupson S 
poetry is...often deficient" (69). John Woin's wesvish coment in a rote or Hopkins in his 
Preliminary Essays: "The vogue of Hopkins which followed the publication of his poems 
in 1913 wes,we may suppose,both a delight exe a shock to his copreligiani gts. A delight 
because it enabled(79) them to drop Francis Thompson as the of “iciel Ronan Catholic poct 
of sedern tines.: without feeling cefinitely comaitted to,say,Chextorton," The Cet olic 
conviction of Thoxpson’s greatness springs largely from non-literary causes. He employs : 
more often ir his poetry than-ony of his contemporarics whet we aight call the Surniture 
oo le cult of the Virgin,the liturgy of the ‘vhareh, he vessels of rituel 
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He is essentially a secterian ‘peet (72). He. turned. to poetry as a substitute for opium(74). 
The physical and psychelegical pains of withdrawal. and not the self-imposed austerities of 
the saint or the dedicated paet. permeate. ite Worlshipsfaith end religious ferveur have léss 
place, here ‘than youl -sickn and misery. The religious conclusion is imposed almost as en 
after-thought ‘en nigde te th etting Sun" whieh,for nearly its whole length,exudes a pagan 
om Li Thé’. aan ig symbol of ‘opium and the whole pem is a lament for the pass- 
ng ewey of what had-been fe¥ hithe sustainer of his personel universe(76). Significant- 
iy kerelatis in "The Poppy" the floVer beth’ to the sun and to wine(79).: "Love in Dian's 
Lap" is a long strihg of ingemueus,but frigid compliments,barren conceits ond emotional 
ahsurdititea. Phe origin of the title "The Hound of Heaven" anc the basic paradoxical idea 
of Gog the pursuer rather than the pursued has been traced to many sources---At Augustine’ 
Confessions,St John of the €ross's group of poems called "Ecstasy of Contemplation",St Ign: 
-atius's Spiritual Exercises,Silvio Pellico's "Dio Amore" and Shelley's "Prometheus Un- 
bound" ‘among them. It remained for B.H.W.Meyerstein in a letter to the Times Literary Sup- 
plement,March 17 21945, and Arthur Little,S.J. in his The Nature of Art,1946,pp.188-193,to | 
point to the source of the climax of the poem,where the Divine Pursuer stands self-reverl- 
éd,and of imch of its ‘theme ,in a k in Shelley's "Epipsychidion" ("Then from the cav- 
erns of my dreamy youth" aie. )(82). The passage deals,as Thompson's poem dees,with a cosnj 
flight in which the poet goes from one thing te another seeking tidings,in one case,of tha 
object of his desire,in the other,of a haven (83). Cf. "When the voice seidre—{0 Thou of 
hearts the weakest,/The phantom is beside thee whom thou seekest" with "Ah Priest, blindes 
veakest,/I am He Whom thou seckest!" (84). À 
Arrold Lennett corizitted himself to the statement thet "Thempson hes a richer natural geri 
—us,e Siner poetical equipment,than any poet ser Shakespeare." ®.K.Chambers, however objec 
~ted té his"ugly linguistic guonstrosities, blue roses"(91), His larquage was,even to beg- 
ir with,tired endeffete. The “Thompsonian souploneeetal is © vocabulary stuffed with earch- 
cisns like "shawa","swink","ostent","lustihec"; neologisus like "supnortlessly",'"scient— 
ial "iz md i tete let, nroseal"; with Letinisus like aspirant soul","sublined the illwain- 
our zh volute sixmdancer, nfluctuous oered their flexile way"; eng with exotic inversions, 
strained locutions and capricious coinares like "Who queened her front with the enroneurec 
moon?" "Uneuphrasied with teers,the ! rerarenicel/Vision lies uroceult" (92), Lionel John- 
son wrote of him to Katharine Tynan: "He hes cone sore to haria the Erglish language than 
the worst American newspapers, ", Curiously enoughyin ‘is esseys and notekooks are any crit 
~icius of the practices of other poets, which epply with at least ecur! forcé’to his own 
merner. One note reads thuss "There are. wore-tasters ond word-swillers. Un'ortunatelÿ thé 
tws are confourdec....A hue and cry goes out against the few...whose love of the language 
goes to the sensitive roots of wordcs,the few who never bang on ca strous word like a tin 
kettle to deafen the ears of the ground] ings but use it because it is the one word which 
is the exeet vehicle for_a streng thing; because it is not a strong word but the strong 
wore culle? carefully from many streug Prora (aa). His lack of contact with real life,his 
‘inrocence about men end nature :crove him to a secend-hand literary vocabulary. He was not 
ti words for things he Imew,but using words in detachuent, as Arthur Symons sew,from 
things. His Imowledge of nature is very limited. Such lines ef specific observation and 
exnct detail as "Or rooks ix ‘ppreading gyres like breken smoke" or "The long,broad prosses 
unierncath/Are werted with rain like a toad's knobhled hack", are unc haractor tatici More 
ofter than not,he takes an image from soneozc else's poctry and inflates it so that it 
loses its precision. In Sister Songs he writes (96): “And,gliscering to eclipse,/The long 
laburnus érips/Its honey ef ‘wild flamc,its jocund spilth of fire"; the imese is not struck 
from life,but is e spun-out verietion on Tenzyson's concise,exact "Leburauns ,érepring-vel 
of fire." The words cover his emotious with. e kind of literery haze. Wis translations 
fron Hugo's “Feuilles d'Autowme" rather give the gane awéy. He makes ‘ugo's flamboyant 
passages even nore aba de der blows up his simplicities’ into:gorgeousness(97), The 
vices which infest Thompson's poeus———inflation, verbelism,;hollow magnificences—-—canr also 
he chargeë ageinst Swinhurne,anether refugee from reality,but Swinburne's poetry is usual- 
ly rusictal'snd can he spoken fluently. Not so Thompson's; the rhythmical awkwar ness, of 
"A pession1ess statue stands" or the odd sounds of neluck'dst" (08) ,"#stel-vosture" "foist 
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Clotted consonants halt the tongue everywhere and whole nests of wretched sibilents hiss 
in line after line of his poems. Frequently strained rhymes,uncertqin rhythas,ete, intic- 
ate that Thompson's ear was startlingly defective(99). D.G.Rossetti's attempts to enlarge 
the stock of "poetic" words br erchhiems and "stunners",and indecd his whole conception 

of the art of poetry had a power‘ul effect on, Thompson---witness his poem on the annivers- 
ary of Rossetti's death. In Rossetti's fake-liturgical splendours ond carefully mediaeval- 
ized vocabulary he found inspiration for his own coinages and borrowings. He tried to cre- 
ate a special language for poetry as far removed as he could rke it from the ordinary 
vocabulary of prese(100). For hin the "special poetic diction" was something embeëte” in 
poetry like currants in a cake(191). There was ‘another Thompson,he who could’ write "Taisy" 
"Contemplation", "The Poppy","A- Fallen Yew" end most ef "The' ound ‘of Heaven"(102}. Need 

we be surprised that his favourite "sandalled"("Thy neked feet unsandallèd","In sandalled 
shadow of the Triune fect") anc lines like "The silver-stoléd damsels of. the sea" should 
combine in the last verse of Wilde's "The Harlot's House": "And down the long and silent 
street,/The dawn with silver-sandalled feet,/Crept like a frightened girl",nor that Wilde 
on hearing a reeding of Sister. Songs should says "Why can't I write poetry like that? 
That is what I've wanted to do all my life"(103). "Our very gentleness to our childréf is 
because we know how short ‘their time. 'Eat,' we say,teat,drink,and be merry; for tomorrow 
ye are men'"(Moestitiae Encomium). RS PA Ù #4 ; 
Patmore's counsel and example gave. a new purpose end depth to Thompson's. writing(134). He 
reached out tentatively towards the love of a woman,Ketherine Douglas King(135) who,eccore 
-ing to the sequence of 5 sonnets. "Ad Anicam",replaced Mrs Meynell in his af°ection: "The 
dearer must I rate/Thee,then,that to her riost canst be a uore,/Qut-marvelling marvel"(136) 
Kate was kindly but did not love him enc married Godfrey Burr. The only other. woman with 
whom he made any kind of love-contact was e young girl,Maggie Brien(137},the girl of a 
group of poems called "A Narrow Vessel"(198). The astonishing poem "The Mistress of Vis- 
ion" which fuses thought and feeling ir the Metephysicel way(140),allegorizes Thompson's 
life(142).« : f ; Are ; i 

One reviewer described New Poems as "a dictionary of obsolete English suffering fron a 
fierce fit of delirium tremens"(159). Pespite all his protestations of ineradicable devot- 
ion,he could not,on the social. level, even do Alice Meynell the courtesy of keeping appoint 
-ments with her(162). l ; à i . 
After Bishop Veughen had suggested to Thompson that he contribute something to thé Dublin 
Review,he worked hard et the Shelley pener,orly to have it rejec'ed by the ditor. Discov- 
ered among Thompson's, papers after his death,it was published by Wilfrid Ward,the editor 
of the Publin Reyiew(173) in the issue of July ,1908; as a result,for the first time in 

its long history,the Review went into a second édition(174). Thompson cannot make point 
without ismedietely burying it beneath n uountoin of vegue imagery. Many glittering, things 
turn out to be virtually meanigless upon, examination. He identifies Shelley with himself, 
almost comletely,as ertist,as perpetual child. For him,the chief excellence of Shelley's 
poetry lies in its werlth of imagery(175). Tut as J.A.Chapman has pointed ‘out, the poems 

of Shelley praised hr Thompson,"The Cloud","The Skylark" end "The Sensitive Plant",contain 
much imagery thet lacks the beauty of other Shelleyan imagery,ard' his more beautiful poems 
are as bare of images eg poetry can he(Pepers on Shelley, Wordsworth anc: Others,pp.2-10). 
He reuekes Shelley ir his own image,as Coleridge renede Homlet(176). j 

Alone of his poems,"All Flesh" ang "In No Strange Lend" might le called mysticel (212). Or: 
of his notes runs: "e.er mystic mst he © person who msytifées people....Parturiunt mont- 


es, nescetur ridiculus ra(ystic)us. Woule it be better-—ms(ticus)?"(216). 
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R.W.Charman,ed,,Jane Austen's Letters,2nd ed,(1952). 
Introduetion: There are indications that these letter were read by,and topa 
number of people, Even if this had not been so,it would not have been conson- 


‘ant with the sisters' temperament,or with their way of life,to exchange letter 


of sentiment or disquisition, It would not have suited Jane Austen's sense of? 
propriety to charge her sister 6d. for opinions om religion or politics, Read 
with attention, they yield a picture of the life of the upper middle class of 
that time which is surely without a rival(xl), They stragzle over 20 years, 
As fragments of observation,of characterization,nf criticism,they are in the 
same class as the material of the novels, H,V,Garrod called them "a desert of 
trivialities punctuated by occasional oases of clever malice"(xlii), 

To Cassandra Austens You scold me so much in the nice long letter which I have 
this moment received from you,that I am(1)elmost fraid to tell you how my Iris 
friend [Tom Lefroy} and I behaved, Imagine to yourself everything most proflig- 
ate and shocking in the way of dancing and sitting down together,..We shall 
feel the loss of these two most agrezahle young men exceedirg ly,and shall have 
nothing to console us till taobrrival of the Coopers on Tuesday(2)...1 rather 
expect to receive an offer from my friend in the course of the evening, I 
shall refuse him,however,unless he promises to give away his white coat, I am 
very much flattered by your commendation of my last letter,for T write only fo 
for fame,and without any view to pecuniary emolument(5)...Tell Mary that I 
make over Mr Heartley and all his estate to her tor Ber sole use and benefit 
in future,and not only him,but all my other admirers into the bargain wherever 
she can find them,even the kiss which C, Powlett wanted to give me,as I mean 
to confine myself in future to Mr Tom Lefroy,for whom I do not care sixpence, 
eeeAt. length the day is come on which I am to flirt my last with Tom Lefroy, 
and when you receive this it will be over, My fears flow as I write at the me- 
lancholy idea(6). À 

To Cassandra Austens Louisa's figure is very much improved; she is as stout 
Egaïnsasndhe was{Msatout" in the sense of "robust",cf, infra 26)36,111,156 “not 
feeling quite stant", 363,419,454 1 (10).,.1 shall be extrenely anxious to hear 
the Event of your Hall, shall hope to receive so long & minute an account of 
every particular that I shall be tired of reading it(11)...We have just got sc 
-me venison fro@Godmersham,which the two Mr Harveys are to devour tomorrow; 
and on friday or Saturday the Goodnestone people are to finish their Scraps. 
weet am in great Distress, I cannot determine whether I shall give Richis 
half a guinea or only five Shillings when I go away, Counsel me,amiable Miss 
Austen(12).,,1 took an opnortunity of assuring Mr John Toke that neither 

he nor-his Father need longer keep themselves single for Vou(igMiss Fletcher 
and I were very thick,hut I am the thinnest of the. two, She wore her purple 
Muslin,which is pretty enough,tho' it does not become her complexion(24)..$ 
‘hat dreadful Mot weather we have! It keeps one in a continual state of Inele 
-gance, If Miss Pearson should return with me,pray be careful not to expect 
too much Beauty(18). y a 

To Cassandra Austen: My mother...has been refreshed by a comfortable dinner, 
and now seems quite stout(20)...We have one double-hedded and one single-bed- 
ded room; in the former my mother and I are to slep. I shall leave you to 
guess wad is to occupy the other [i.e, "my father"J(21)...1 bought some Japan 
ink likewise,and next week shall begin my operations on my hat,on which you 
know my principal hopes of hanniness denend{23),,..lfrs Hall was brought to bed 
yesterday of a dead child,some weeks before sheexpected,owing to a fright, I 
suppose she happenéd unawares to look at her nusband(24)...Mre Lefroy did 


once mention the name of her nephew to me,and I was too proud to make any èn- 
quiries(27).. It will decline away in a Very reasonable manner, There seems 
no likelihood of his coming into Hampshire this Thristmas,and it is therefore 


mont probable that our indifference will soon hé mutual,unless his regard, 
c ` ; 
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to spring from knowing nothingof me at first,is best supported by never sesing 
me...l{rs Portman is not much admired in Dorsetshire} the good-natured world,as 
usual,extolled her beauty so highly,that all the neighbourhood have had the 
pleasure of being disappointed(28),.,1 shall not write again for many days; 
perhaps a little repose may restore my regard for a pen(33), Charles. Powlett 
gave a dance on Thursday,to the great disturbance of ali his neighbours,of 
. course,who,you know, take a most. lively interest in the staë of his finances,and 
live in hopes of his heing soon ruined, Ve are very much disposed to like our 
new maid,who knows nothing of a diary,to he sure,..In short,we have felt the 
ween aia of being without a maid so long,that we are determined to like 
her(36). h à ; ; 
To Cassandra Austens: Your letter came quite as soon as I expected, and so your 
etters w always he so,hbecause I have made it a rule not to expect them till 
they come(37),..A8 an inducement to subscribe Mrs Martin tells us that her Coll 
-ection is not to consist only of Novels,but of every kind of Literature,%o,%c. 
She might have spared this pretension to our family,who are great Novel-readers 
& not ashamed of heing so(38); but it was necessary I supnose to the self-conse 
-quence of half her Subscribers,.,Charles Powlett's wife is discovered to be 
everything that the Neighhourhood could wish her,silly & cross as well as extra 
-vagant(39)..%Miss Blachford is agreeable enough, I do not want people to be 
very agreeahle,as it saves me the trouble of liking them a great deal(43)2...: 
There were twenty dances,and I danced them all,and without any fatigue,..My : 
black cap was openly admired by Mrs Lefroy,and secretly I imagine by everybody 
else in the room(44)..,You deserve a longer letter than this; but it is my un- 
happy fate seldom to treat people so well as they danarra (AEN iy sweet little 
George! I am delighted to hear that he has such an inventive genius as to face- 
makingees.l do not think I was very much in request, People were rather apt not 
to ask me till they could not help(51) it; one's consequence,vou knowmvaries so 
much at times without any particular reason, There was one gentleman,an officer 
of the Cheshire,a very good-looking young man,who,I was told,wanted very much t 
to be introduced to me; but as he did not want it quite enough to take much tro 
-uble in effecting it,we never could bring it about(52). 
To Cassandra Austen: I use them as little as I can,but vousand Elisabeth knows, 
and everybody who ever had weak eyes knows,how delightful it is to hurt them 
by employment,against the advice and entreaty of all one's. friends(54).,,Harris 
proceeded directly to Winchester e story of Harris Bigg-Vither's proposing 
marriage to Jane in 1802 is mentfoned in J.E.Austenileigh's roi of his Aunt 
2nd edeyDe28 and Y & R.A.Austen-Leigh's Jane Austen's Life and ters, 2nd ed, 
p,92, but without his name, The gentleman was 4 years her junior and in very 
uncertain health(}..eI had a very pleasant evening,however, though you will pro- 
bably find out thht there was no particular reason for it; but I do not think 
it worth while to wait for enjoyment until there is some real opportunity for 
1t(56)...Whenever I fall into mistfortune,how many jokes it ought to furnish 
to my acquaintance in general,or I shall die dreadfully in their deht for en- 
tertainment...!fy mother would tell you herself thet she has a very bad cold in 
her head at present; but I have not much compassjon for colds in the head with- 
out fever or sore throat(57). 
€ gandra Austens: I can recołłect nothing more to say at present;---perhaps 
TETE may assist my ideas, I was deceived---my breakfast 71) supplied only 
two ideas,that the rolls were good,& the butter bad(72).,,%e find no fault wit 
your manner of performing any of our commissions,hut if you like to think your 
-self remiss in any of them,pray do(79)..,1 have had a most affectionate lett- 


er from Buller; I w fraid he would oppress me by his felicity 2 his love foe 
his wife,but this is ‘not the case; he calls her simply Anna without any angel- 
ic embellishments(85)...1 hope it is true that Edward Taylor is to marry his 


Cousin Charlotte 
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Charlotte, Those beautiful dark Byes will thenadorn another Generation at least 
in all their purity(87)....The two Miss Coxes were there; I traced in one -the 
remains of the vulgar,broad featured girl who danced at nham eight years ago 
seeelits Warrens I was constrained to think a very fine young woman,which I much 
regret(91)...Miss Debary,Susan & Sally all in black,made their appearances? I 
was as civil to them as their bad breath would allow me(92)....¥e plan having a 
steady Cook,& a young giddy Housemaid,with a sedate,middle aged Man,who is to 
undertake the double office of Husband to the former & sweetheart to the latter 
99 : | ; 
+e ae Austen: Mrs Powlett was at-once expensively & nakedly dress'd; we 
ve d the satisfaction of estimating her Lace and Muslin; & she said too lit 
etle to afford us much other amusement, Mts John Lyfodd is so much pleased with 
the state of widowhood as to he going to put in for being a widow agains she 
is to marry a Mr Fendall,a manbonsiderably older than pre pid oe! Ego ro a 
most agreeable letter; for not beingoverburdened with subject(having nothing at 
all to say),~I shall have no check to my Genius from beginning to end(112),... 
The Wylmots being robbed must be an amusing thing to their acquaintance,% I 
hope it is as much(114) their pleasure as it seems their avocation bo be sub- 
jects of en mntertainment(116),.+,¥or a three months’! absence I can be a v 
very loving relation and a véry excellent correspondent,but beyond that I dege- 


nerate into negligence and indifference(118)....ve met not a creature at Mrs 
Lillingstone's,and yet were not so very stupid as I expected(126),which I attri 
-bute to my wearing my new bonnet & being in good looks,...I am proud to say 
that I have a very good eve at an Adultress,for tho' repeatedly assured that 
another in.the same room was the She,I fixed upon the right one from the first, 
A resembdance to Mrs Leigh was my guide(127)....She was highly rouged,% looked 


rahter quietly and contentedly silly than anything else(128)....1 cannot anyhow 
continue to find people agreeable, T respect Mrs Chamberlayne for doing her hai 
hair well,but cannot feel a more tender sentiment(129), 
To Cassandra Austen: To make long sentences upon unpleasant subjects is very 
Odidus,% 1 shall therefore get rid of the one now uppermost in my thoughts as 
soon as possible(130)....1 am prevented from setting myWap at Mb Maitland by 
his having a wife and ten children(132)....Many a girl on early death has been 
praised into an Angel I heleive,on slighter pretensions to Beauty,Sense & Merit 
than Mariannef#133),,,.Miss Holder has an idea of your being remarkably lively; 
therefore get ready the proper selection of adverbs,& due scraps of Italian & 
French(135)....It was absolutely necessary that I should have the little fever 
and indisposition which I had: it has been all the fashion this week in Lyme 
(139)....James waits extremely well,is attentivephandy,quick and quiet,& in- 
short has a great many more than all the cardinal virtues(for the cardinal virt 
«ues in themselves have heen so often possessed that they are no longer worth 
having)(140).,..Mrs Armstrong sat darning a pair of stockings the whole of my 
visit. But I do not mention this at home,lest a warning should act as an exam 
ple(142), Poor Mrs Stent} It has been her lot to be always in the way; but we r 
must he merciful,for perhaps in time we may come to he Mrs Stents ourselves, |' 
unequal to anything & unwelcome to everybody(154)....Miss Armstrong getly up- 
braided me with change of manners to her, Unlucky me! that my notice should” be: 
of such consequence & my Manners so bad!,.,1 shall endeavour-as much as possi- 
ble to keep my Intimacies in their proper place,& prevent their clashing(156), 
.. Among so many friends it will be well if I do not get into a scrape(157)* 
eeevhen you receive this,our guests will be all gone or going; and I shall be 
left to the comfortahle disposal of my time,to ease of mind from the torments 
of tice puddings and apnle dumplings,and probably to reg@pt that I did not 
take more pains to please them al1(171), 
To Cassandza Austen: Unluckily however T see nothing to be glad of,unless T 

e it a matter of joy that Mrs Vylmot has another son,and that Lord Lucan 
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ken a Mistress,hoth of which Events are of course joyful to the Actors; 
ae + sorry I find many occasions,the first is that your return is to be de. 
-layed,& whether I ever get beyond the first is doubtful(176)...eAs8 to pitying 
a young woman merely because she cannot live int two places at the same time,& 
at once enjoy the comforts of being married and single,T shall not attempt it, 
eyen for Harriet(177),,..What is become of all the Shyness in(178) the World? 
Moral as well as Natural Diseases disappear in the progress of times% new ones 
take their place, Shyness & the Sweating Sickness have given place to Confidene: 
& Paralytic complaints(179),,.,A Widower with 3 children has no right to look 
higher than his daughter's Governess, I am forced to he abusive for want of sub. 
ect,havingreally-nothingto say(186), 

o Cassandra Austen: I wrote my answer without much effort; for I was rich,and 
the rich are always respectable,whatever be their stile of writing(195)....Mr 
Waller is dead I see; I cannot greive about it,nor perhaps can his Widow very 
much(195)..,.1 assure you I am as tired of writing long letters as you can be. 
What a pity that one should still he so fond of feceiving themi Fanny's Match 
is quite news, There is some comfort to us in her misconduct, that we have not 
a congratulatory Letter to write(206),,,,The weather is mended,which I attrib- 
ute to my writing about it(208),.,.# have got a Husband for each of the Miss 
Maitlands,....1f the Borther sh” luckily be alittle sillidr than the Colonel,e 
what a treasure for #liza(210)....Dr Phllot married to Lady Frances St Lawrence 

429 She wanted to have a husband I suppose,once in her life,and he a Lady Frances 
)ese Mr Maxwell was tutor to the young Gregorys---consequently they must be 
one of havniest Couple in the Yorld,* either of tnem worthy of Envy---for she 
must be excessively in love,and he mounts from nothing,to a comfortable Home ?3 
Warriage is a great Improver,& in a similar situation Harriet may be as amiable 
as Eleanor(231), 
To Cassandra Austens I am very mich obliged to Mrs Knight for such a proof of 

e interest she es in me---& she may depend upon it that I will marry Mr 
Papillon,whatever may he his reluctance or my own, I owe her much more than suc: 
a trifling sacrifice..,,.The room was tolerably full.,...the melancholy part was, 
to see so many dozen young Women standing by without vartners,& each of them 

Aes with two ugly naked shoulders} It was the same room in which we danced 15 years 
weg agog I thought it all overe--% in spite of the shame of being so much older, 
felt with thankfulness that I was quite as happy now as then,..,.Reingpleased 
. with his black eyes,I spoke to him at the 3al1(236}....He seems so little at 
home in the English Language that I beleive his black eyes may he the best of 
3 him(237),....lady Sondes' match surprises,hut does not offend mes had her first 


marriage been of affection,or had there heen a seg single daughter,I shoul: 


not have forgiven her; but I consider everybody as having a right to marry once 
het], in their lives for love,if they can,and provided she will now leave off having 
40 bad headaches and beingpathetic,I can allow her,I can wish her,to be happy(240) 
eel am gratified by Fahny having pleasure in what I write---but I wish the kno 
-ledge of my being exnosed to her discerning Criticism,may not hurt my stile, >y 
inducing too great a solicitude, T hegin already to weigh my words and senten- ‘| 
ces more than I did,and am looking ahout for a sentiment,an illustration or a 
metaphor in every corner of the room,...You have by no means raised my curlogit 
after Caleb Hannah More's Caelebs in Search of a Tifel My disinclination fou 
it befome was affected,but now it is real; T do not I fe the Evangelicals( 256). 
To Cassandra Austen: I am very we2l satisfied with Hr ¥.Knatchbull's notice of 
me, "A pleasing Looking young woman,"---that must dojg---one cannot pretend to 
anything better now---thankful to have it continued a few years longer!,..,I am 
always half aftraid of finding a clever novel too clever---& of finding my own 
story and my own people all forestalled(278)se.s1 Will not say that Your Mulber; 
-ry tress are dead,but I am afriad they are not alive(285)..,.How horrible it i: 
is to have 80 many peo 
Ple 
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what a blessing that one cares for none of them$(286)...My Mother has had plent 
-=y of the miscellaneous,unsettled sort of happiness which seems to suit her 
vest(289), Mr Digweed has used us basely, Handsome is as handsome does,he is 
therefore a very ill-looking man,...I learn from Sir J, Carr that there ta no 
Government House at Gibraltar, I must alter it to the Commissioner‘ sf Reference 
to The Mansfield Park](292),.,,1 went with Mrs Clement and her husband in their 
Tax-cart---clvility on both sides; I would rather have walked,& no doubt the 
must have wished I had,...I could see nothing very promising between Mr P & Mis 
PeTooessne had ah empty plate,& even asked him to give her some mutton twice 
without being attended to for some time, There might he design in this,to be 
sure,on his side; he might think an empty stomach the most favourable for love 
(293) esiMiss Papillon & I walked together to call on the Garnets, I had a very 
agreeahle walk% if she had not,more shame for her,for I was quite as entertain 
-ing as she was(295), 
To Cassandra Austen: I have got my own darling child from London[Pride & Preju- 
dicel es.. Miss Senn really does seem to admire Elizabethe I must RE 

ink her as delightful a creature as ever appeared in print,and how I shall be 
able to tolerate those who do not like her at least I do not know(297)....The 
work is rather too light,and bright,and sparkling; it wants ske de; it wants to 
be stretched here and there with a long chapter of sense,if it could be said; 
if not,of solemn specious nonsense,about something(299) unconnected with the 
story; an essay on writing,a critique on Valter Scott,or the history of Ruona- 
narté,or anything that would form a contrast,and bring the reader with increase 
delight to the playfulness and epigrammatism of the general style(300),...Fann- 
y'a liking Darcy & Elizabeth is enough,she might hate all the others if she. 
would(303)eeeel chuseto have my due,as well as the Devi1(305).,,,1 should like 
to see Burdett very well,but that I am rather frightened by hearing that she wi 
-shes to he introduced.to me. If I am a wild Peast,T cannot help 1t( 3121) sec MT 
Hall culred me out at great rate, I thought it looked hideous,and longed for a 
snug cap instead,but my compemions silenced me by their admiration(323) eee,let 
me know when you begin the new Tea---& the new white wine, My present Slegancie 
have not yet made me indifferent to such Matters, I am still e Cat if I see 
a Mouse(330), 
To Francis Austens I am sure the event deserves to be talked(336) of before & 
Sahind as well as in the middle...It puts me in mind of the account of St Paul 
's shipwreck,when all are said by different means to reach the shore in safety 
337). 
i ean Austen: This,of course,is between ou¥,three discreet selves(343), 
Such a Long Letter! Two & forty lines in the 2° Page, Like Harriot Byron I 
ask,what am I to do with my Gratitude?[sir Charles Grandison,Letter 333 “What 
shall I do with my gratitude! O my dear,l am overwhelmed with my gratitude"] 
(344), Dear Mrs Digweed! I cannot bear that she shi not be foolishly happy afte 
ser a Ball(345)..,.N03 I have never seen the death of Mrs Crabbe, I have only 
just been making out from one of his prefaces that he probably was married. It 
is almost ridiculous, Poor woman} I will comfort him as well es I can,but T 
do not undertake to he good to her children, She had better not leave neler 
aeet had thought with delight of saving you the postage,but money is dirt(361 
“He has more of Cowper the: of Johnson in him,fonder of Tame Hares & Blank 
Verse than of the full tide of human Existence at Charing Cross(368)....Ry the 
bye,as I must leave off bheing young,I find many Douceurs in being a sort of Che 
aperon for I am put on the Sofa near the Fire ^ can drink as much wine as I 
like(370),e¢eAnd Lady 3, found me handsomer than she expected(371)...1 do not 
Thak 1 oaa say any tning nore at them, They came & they sat & they went(373) 
ssesÀ civil note is come from Miss H, Moore,,..to ask us to join a small this ` 
aa Thank ye,but we shall he better engaged(379),,,,7T i & cold too = 

e 

as 
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& Martha, Let it be a generous emulation(385) between us which can get rid of 
it first(386). f 
y tens na submitted the ms, of her novel Enthusiasm for criticism] 
Drs Ti mes hag oh is towards 40 miles distance from Dawlish.,..I have put 
Staroross instead,,.,And when Mr Portman is firdt brought inghe not be intre 
oduced as the tonolé{394),,.,They must he two days going from Dawlish to Bath; 
they are nearly 100 miles apart....You had better not leave Hngland....You will 
be in danger of giving false representations, Stick to Hath & the Foresters(395 
eceeStsan ought not to be walking out so soon after Heavy rains,taking long wal 
walks in the dirt,...5 or 4 Families in a Country Village is the very thing to 
work on(401)....Henry Mellish I am afraid will be too much in the common Novel 
style---e handsome,amiable,unexceptionable Young Man(such as do not much abound 
in real Life) desperately in Love(403)....I wish you would not let him plunge 
into "a vortex of Dissipation", I do not object to the Thing,but I cannot bear 
the expression;---it is such thorough novel slang---and so old,that I dare say 
Adam met with it in the first novel he opened,..,Valter Scott has no business 
to write novels,especially good ones, It is not fair, He has Fame and Profit 
enough as a Poet,and should not be taking the bread out of other people's mou tj 
I do not like him,& do not mean to like Waverley if I can help it---but fear I 
must(404}....I have made up my mind to like no Novels really,hut Miss Edgeworth 
‘s,Yours & my own...,Wnen I see the Waggons at the door,% thought all the trout 
-le they must have in moving,I began to reproach myself for not(405) having lik 
-ed them better---but since the Waggons have disapveared,My Conscience has been 
closed again & I am excessively glad they are gone( 406), i 
To Fanny Knight: There are such beings in the World perhaps,one in a "Thousand 
as the AIERT you and T should think perfection, Where Grace & Spirit are unie 
ted to Worth,where the Manners are equal to the Heart & Understanding,hut such 
a person may not come your way,or if he does,he(409) may not be the eldest son 
of a Man of Fortune,.,.Anything is to he preferred or endured than marrying 
git without Affection{410),,..Your trying to excite your own feelings by a visit to 
th wr hisLJ,Plumtreélroom amused me excessively, The dirty Shaving Rag was exquisite! 
Such a circumstance ought to he in print, Much too good to be lost(412),.,.Vear 
may pass,before he is Independent, You like him well enought to marry,but not 
Lt + ale to wait(418)....People are more ready to borrow & praise, than to 
buy(419), 
To Cassandra Austens I enjoy itlthe weatherlall over me,from top to toe,from 
right to Left, Longltudinally,Perpendicularly, Diagonal1y( 440), 
To Caroline Austens fon Mme de Genlis,Olilmpe et TheophilelIt really is too bad} 
Not allowingthem to he hapyy together,when they are married(450), 
To J,S,Clarke: I am fully sensible that an historiGal romance,founded on the Ho 
-Uge of Saxe Cobourg,might be much more to the purpose of profit or populairity 
than such pictures of domestic life in country villages as I deal in, But I cou 
4 -ld no more write a romance than an epic poem, I could not sit seriously down 
to write a serious romance under any other motive than to save my life; and if 
it were indispebsable for me to keep it up and never relax into laughing at my- 
self or(452) other people,T am sure I should be hung before I had finished the 
first chapter, No,I must keep to my own style and go on in my own way(453), 
Hs Edward Austen: This is a finesse of mine,for I have often observed tha 
one writes abou e weather,it is generally completely changed before the 
Letter is read(457), 


To Cassandra Austen: Composition seems to me Impossible,with a head full 
Joints of Mutton and doses of Rhubarb(466), ; i : i wi 


dward Austen: How often you were on the point of hangin 
nag only,as some illnatur t r a a 
Hi : Agen ed aspersion upon poor 014(467) Winton has it,by 


n some miles of the City...What should T do with your 
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trong,manly,spirited Sket¢hes,full of Variety and he Glow? How could I 
possibly join them on to the little bit(two inches wide) of Ivory on which I 
work with so fine a Brush,as produces little effect after much labour?(469), 
To Fanny Knighti I must not depend upon being ever blooming again, Sickness is 
a da ngerous Indulgence at my time of Life( 487), , 

To Anne Sharp: In short if I live to he an old Woman, I must expect to wish I 

à ed now; blessed in the tenderness of such a Family,& before I had survive 
-ed either them or their affection(495),: 

To Marine Lloyds I suppose all the World is sitting in Judgment upon the Prin- 
cess of Wales's Letter, Poor woman,I shall support her as long as I can,bec- 
auso Shhate AcVotiampanGecause I hate her Husband---but I can hardly forgive he) 
for calling herslef "attached and affectionate” to a Man whom she must detest 
(504). 


Volume 37 Isaacs, Modern Poetry 


4 dare Han IŽ tot lel 1 p22 ff 


J Isaacs, The Background of Modern Poet Dutt Everyma. 
Môdern poets know John Donne routes Hr Ali H > pola ee 


Eliot asserted his relevance 
know Skelton because Mr Robert Graves used him, Certainly some pope ie 


poets exist afresh,or even for the first time,hecause Mr “li i 
or twistedthém or assimilated them(1), Not only has this ate Le ghee par ou 
Ty hapvened before,but it has always happened, Poetry has always been modern 
and its problems actual, English poetry has alwavs heen contemporary poetry, 
The more I burrow into the real history of literature,the more amazed I am at 
the arrogant statements of literary historians(2}), We must recognise that Milt 
-on comes(3),not hefore Dryden,where he belongs chronologically,but between 
Dryden and Pope,where he belongs as a poetical force, Milton was never a conte 
-mporary poet,in our sense of contemporary,but his poetry became a force in a 
new contemporary setting(4), The very pattern of modern poetry has an almost 
exact historical parallel, Although "New Poetry" has turned up at various tim- 
es,there has only once hen a poet hailed as "The New Poet",announced and final 
-ly accepted as such hy his generation,and that was Edmund Spenser, He pakd . 
homage to native tradition in Chaucer,and he was aware of the role of the poet 
as worked out in Italy and in Frances Ariosto was his Baudeleire,and Ronsard 
his Jaforgue, He was a live modèrn experimenter in the technique. of verse(5), 
"Sweet Thames,tun softly till I end my song,/Sweet Thames,run softly,for I 
sepak not loud or long." After 1600 there was the "case" of Done and the New 
Poetry, Tt is here that we get the first hig cleavage between the advanced 
poet and the general public,with the istence of a highbrow public fof special 
kinds of tough verse,an arrogant attithde on the part of the professional poet 
and a reactionary attitude from the general reader and his critical represent- 
atives, Francis Beaumont speaks of those “subtle gallants" who like "nought 
that may he understood", Ben Jonson,apostle of clarity and correctness(7), 
wrote: "Now nothing is good that is natural....That which is writhed and tortu 
-red is counted the more exquisite....Nothing is fashionable till it he deform 
~ed; and this is to write like a gentleman," As early as 1595 Chapman recognise 
a’special audience for difficult poetry: "The profane multitude T hate,and onl 
-y consecrate my stzange poems to those searching spirits,whom learning hath 
de noble," He speaks of "the philosophical çconceits that my new pen so ser- 
ously courteth" and issues the earliest charter of "obscurity" which "shroud- 
eth itself in the heart of tt biectfs *Vith that fee ig will I still lab- 
Jour to he shadowed." The pew taste for "strong lines"*was attacked by those 

o whom modern poetry is always a personal affront(8), Dryden is not only a 
great critic,but a sensitive harometer of taste. mifty vears of inner poetical 
history is reflected in his critical writing and in his poetical practice, Ve 
watch thedecline of the Metaphyicals,the eclipse of Donne and later of Cowley. 
We watch new “old masters" emerzing,wearing the rew look---WYaller,Denham, A 
new god was emerging,above the battle almost,to join the other gods,Homer and 
Virgil,in their sublimity---Milton, Dryden did more to establish Milton as a 
factor in English poetry than any other critic of his time,and it is a reveal- 
ing fact in the history of taste that Jacob Tonson the nublisher confessed 
that he had made more money out of Paradise Lost than out of any other poem, 
The Press was born as Dryden died and from the 18th century onwards the revi- 
ews both mbveakeand obscure the march of poetry(11), It is from the critical 
reviews that we learn,in the struggle round Gray's Odes,of the new factors ent 
-eri oetry, And suddenly,at the turn of the century,poetry becomes serious 
again, The Zdinburgh Review describes two lines in Vordeworth's Ode to Duty 
as "utterly Street meaning" and says of the Ode on the Intimations of Immort 
-ality that it is(12) "the most illegible and unintelligible part of the publi 
-Cation." Coleridge's Christab@2 is labelled a "rhapsody of delirium," Shell- 


e 
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is dismissed as "contemptible,a mere collection of bloated words heaped on 
each other without order,harmony or meaning"(13), I put these things forward a: 
as documents in the history of sales-resistance, It is necessary to know prece 
isely what contemporaries found =p Soap | or new, The paturday ere informs 
us that with Swinburne's Atalanta "came in the constant use of 'iron',the eter 
-nal reference to ‘fire’ and Fblood',,,,.3efore Mr Swinburne,.,certainly kisses 
did not ‘sting'..."(14), Poetry must always he renewed,and it is the renewal 
which is always an affront to a public conditioned with difficulty to a prev- 
ious phase, The Quarterly Review,nearly one hundred years after its attack on 
Keats,gets busy again, The ol okes are given a new turn, Instead of saying 
that Prometheus Unhound is rightly named,because(15) nobody would think of 
pindingit,1t quotes with approval Ezra Pound's line "I am half-cracked," Yeats 
The Scholars: "Bald heads forgetful of their sins, /Old,learned,respectable 
bald heads/"dit and annotate the lines/That young men, tossing on their heds,/ 
Rhymed out in love's despair/To flatter beauty's ignorant ear,//They'll cough 
in the ink to the world's end;/Year out the oarpet with their snoes/Farning 
respect; have no strange friend;/If they have sinned nobody knows,/Lord,what 
would they say/Should their Catullus walk that way?" Shelley: "The language 
of poetry is vitally metaphorical; that ispit marks the before unanprehended 
[A relations of things and verpetuates their anprehension,until words,which rep- 
resent them,hecome, through time,signs for portions or classes of thought, inst. 
ead of pictures of integral thoughts; and then,if no new noets should arise to 
create afresh the associations which have thus heen disorganised, language will 
ve dead to all the nobler purposes of human intercourse"(16), 
The notion of "pure poetry" has come to us in two waves, If we like to attach 
names to the two waves,we can call them Ossian and Mallarmé(19), Leigh Hunt 
said that Keats wrote "poetry for poetry's sake", Baydelaire used Poe as a 
projection of ino own very special views and feelings aboutlliterature(21), In 
Poe's The Poetic Principle he found the doctrine of “pure poetry" as against ti 
the moral and the didactic,and in The Phi osition found the idee 


is apnlied by them to that class of composition in which there lie 

z,/#f, beneath the transparent upper current of meaning an umer or sugzestive one, 
anne. we vaguely term the moral of any sentiment is its mystic or secondary ex- 
pression, It has the vast fTorée of an accompaniment in music"(23), This is the 

secret of the great shift in poetic feeling,music, Poe is responsible for 

that double fusion,the fusion of the senses and the fusion of the arts, Pater: 
. "All artenthe aspire to a condition of musio" Arthur Symons,a fine and un- : 
justly forgotten critics; The Symbolist Movement in Literature was epoch-making 

in its time(24), He was close enough to allarm FO pe able to describe this 


method of writing(25), It may not have been Mallarme's method,but it was a 
method,and the rumour of it started English poets on a new line, Mr Eliot 
wrote: "I owe Mr Symons a great debt..." Symons's description of Laforgue's 


nn, 
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"subtle usecof colloquialisms, slang, neologism, technical terms for t heir alluse 
ive,their reflected meanings---the vers libre which is at the same time correct 
verse,the acute consciousness of dally life," and above al1,"the possibilities 
for art which come(27) from the sickly modern heing",al1 this in 1899 is a pro. 
phetic description of the early poems of Mr Bliot(28), Mr eliot says that "gen. 
uine poetry can communicate before it is understood"(29), Isaac Rosenberg spoke 
of poetry that is "understandable and still ungraspable"(30), We must not forge 
that the Romantic age,too,had its scientific problems, Shelley's footnotes to 
ueen Mab are just as startling as those to The Wste Land or Mr Auden's New 
Year letter, In the 4th act of Shelley's Prometheus Unbound lie models of the 
Confusion or rather fusion of the senses for every modern Symbolist poet(31)% 
D “and from the other opening in the wood/Rushes,with loud and wirlwind harmony,/ 
A sphere" ete,(33). : 
Hulme's Autumn is the first and most famous of the Imagist poems(34), Edward 
Storer's poem is the first modern Fnglish poem to be titled HES: Both poems 
are about the moon,and it seems as though the history of poetry in all ages is 
the attempt to “ind new images for the moon(35), Ezr& Pound became the impresa- 
rio of the Imagist movement, He supplied the name,*he found the poets,he sought 
out the white hopes,he groomed them,he taught them,he put them through their 
paces(37), He was a husybody,a meddler,a thruster,s contact-man of the arts, In 
Harold Monro's es Review in Feb,1912. we find his Credo, There is no word of 
iyymege or Imagism in 9 out e doctrine is there,the helief in technique,in 
` absolute rhythm, that "rhythm which corresponds exactly to the emotion or shade 
a of emotion to he expressed," He prophesises that 2oth-century poetry will "move 
4 egainst ponvy-cock,it will be(38) harder and saner,it will be...'nearer the 
ftam PONE? aait will not try to seem forcible hy rhetorical din,and luxurious riot, 
hab Ve will have fewer painted adjectives impeding the shock and stroke of it, At 
úle Least for myself,I want it so,gaustere,direct,free from emotional slither," The 
moment of glory for the Imagists was to come when Remy de Gourmont,as almost 


et the last thinghe wrote before his death in 1915,accleaimed them as the descende 


à 


ants of the French Symboliste(39), Here is Pound's famous advice: "Let the can 
diatesfill his mind with the finest cadences he can discover,perferably in a fo 
-feign language so that the meaning of the words may be less likely to divert 
his attention from the movements; e.g.,sSaxon charms,Hebridean Folk Songs, the V 
verse of Dante,and(40) the lyrics of Shakespeare---if he can dissociate the voc 
-abulary from the cadence"(41), It has not perhaps been noticed that the "wist 
-ful stars" of Hulme s Autumn come from Henley®swRhymes and Rhythms(47). 

The greatest tribute a Titérary historian can pay to a iving poet is to treat 
him as if he were dead,pulli no punches,and not afraid of the poet answering 
back and contradicting him(52), Movementa can, we dealt with in wide sweeps, but 
an individual poet must be scrutinised with minute attention, "I have measured 
out my life with coffee spoons": "Shall I part my hair behind? Do I dare to eat 
a peach?" Was this super-modernity parthenogenesis,or had it parents? It had, 
“The French poets," wrote Mr Eliot,"have made discoveries in verse of which we 
cannot afford to he ignorant," These poets were Paudelaire, Verlaine, Laforgue 
and Corbiere(56), Tn the Rhapsody on a Vindy Night the cat in the alley comes 
from Verlaine's Croquis paristén,the dead geranium from Corbiére,and the french 
quotation TLa lune ne garde aucune rancune" is nearly from Lafor e(60). Pound 
was the leader, the bear-leader almost,of the Tmagist movere nt(61), Whispers of 
Immortality: “And beastless creatures under ground/Leaned backward wee Le 
less eme. /Expert beyond experience," From Gautier, just as he had done with 
ne be Eliot borrows tunes and plays variants on them: “Grishkin is nice: 
nor a sinn eye/ts underlined for emphasis;/Uncorseted,her friendly bust/Gives 
P 8 pneumatic bliss," This is Gautier's Carmen est mai re,but with a dif. 


-ference. Mr Eliot's Sunday Mornin Services "Po 
: 2 Lyphiloprogen The 
sutlers of the Tord/Dr across the window-panes"(63)., fa oe ats 
i oT e 
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which Mr Eliot has taught modern poets,and which has hecome the standard device 
of modern poetry,is that method of incorporating a line from some other poet,or 
sone other langauge,deftly converted,deftly conveyed,its license-plates so alt. 
ered(64) that its own proprietor would hardly recognise it, It'is a device used 
not fov mere decoration,or even wit,but to produce reverberations of meaning, 
and above all of feeling. It is a process which reaches its climax in the clim- 
actic conclusion of The Vaste Land,a passage comparable to the scintillations 
at the end of D.W.Griffith's film Intolerance, In Miss Edith Sitwell's fine 
poem Still falls the Rain,written In the air-raids of 1940,there is a remark- 
able passages "Still falls the Rain---/Then---0 Tle leape up,to my Gods who pul- 
les me doune---/See,see where Thrist's blood streames in the firmaments/It 
flows from the Brow we nailed upon the tree" etc, This sudden flash,"Ile leape 
up to my God",is a direot(65) quotation from Marlowe's Faustus,used to concent- 
rate and to canalise the emotion,hot. because the author has none of her own, but 
because the tension is so high that only a great emotion can fit in,and she 
knows that here Marlowe will not only not let her down,but will lift her up, Let 
us turn to Marlowe's play itself: "Stand still,you ever-moving spheres of heav- 
en,/That time may cease,and midnight never come;/.../That Faustus may repent 
and save his soul!/O lente,lente currite,noctis equi!/.../0,1'11 leap up to my 
Gadé8---Who pulls me down?---/See,see,wnere Christ's blood streams in the firma- 
ment!"(66) Now we see what the poet is calling upon to support her pes one agor 
-y is reinforced by another agony, But what is the point of the Latin line ine 
serted? Mr Eliot on the principle of dramatic writing: "If the audience gets 
its strip-tease it will swallow the poetry"(67}. The line comes from Ovid's 
poem to the dem,which Marlowe himself translated, It is the lover begging the 
night to linger so that dawn may not come to tear his love from his arms, It is 
from Dante that Mr Hliot takes the method most directly, In one passage in the 
Purgatorio Guido Guinicelli points to Arnaut Daniel the Brovencal poet as a beti 
Y cer craftsman; The Waste Land is dedicated to Ezra Pound in those very words: 
chu il miglior poel. But what is more exciting,Dante makes Daniel speak not 
vi n Italian, bu n Provencal---in a speech playing on the opening of one of Dan- 
X jel's poems, Here is Dante using Mr Eliot's own method(69). 
I don not nelieve that Einstein has given onereal image to poetry. But Freud is 
aifferent,Freud and the science of the mind(74), Between them,yNewton,Galileo, 
Kepler and Gopernicus shook man out of his complacency,jolted him from his smug 
position at the centre of the universe and made him shift for himself(75),. Donne 
The Anat of the World: "And new Philosophy calls all in doubt", This "New 
BREIT Îs what we should call the(79) the New Science, Hamlet tells Horati 
there are more things in heaven and earth than science dreams of,andthere are 
still dante of Natural Philosophy in the tMniversities(80), Donne's “She that 
had all Yagnetique force alone,/To draw,and fasten sundred parts in ore" is stai 
-rtling,and the use of the word "magnetic" is nearly a quarter of a century ear: 
-éer than the earliest illustration in the 0,E,D,. This is modern scientific poe‘ 
etry with a vengeance(81). Donne's famous Valedictions Of Weeving: "O more than 
Moone,/Draw not up seas to drown me in thy spheare." When was s written? Ever 
if it is no earlier than the day of Donne's death in 1631,Newton did not announ 
«ce the doctrine of the pull of the moon and the mounting tides till at least 
50 years later, Is the poet ahead of the scientist,divire ly guessing? The docte 
rine,sufficient,at sn rate,for the poet's needs,is in Kepler, We have forgotte 
it tn Newton’ groate glory{a2), It is not always easy to detect the science ir 
85, Shelley,so digested is it,s0 alembicated, ithout a clue,what would we make ofi 
t “the lines in Jen Mab?(85) "The sun's unclouded orb/Rolled through the black 
ie 3 ey s ong note is just as fascinating as Mr Auden's quotations 
% rom Hans Spemann's Embryonic Development and Induction in the notes to his New 
Aedes. ET Letter (g6) Che == 
n TS 3 
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In 1704 Newton wrote: "In a very dark chamber,at a round table,about one third 
part of an inch broad,made in the shut of a window,I placed a glass prism,wher 
-eby the beam of the sun's light,which came in at the hole,might be refracted 
upwards towards the opposite wall of the chmmber,and there form a coloured ims 
age of the sun," And long after,in 1821,Shelley wrote in his Adonais: “Life, 
like a dome of many-coloured gahss,/Stains the white radiance of Hternity,/Unt 
-il Death tramples it to fragments"(85),. i i 

The classical way is a way of using words as counters,releasing from a kind of 
automatic machine a limited,and measured-out proportion of response and referr 
ence, The romantic poet can never know how much poetic energy he is releasing 
once he presses his button,or opens his stopcock,or mixes his metaphors, The 
classical poet hopes at least to be in charge qf what he is releasing, From th: 
petrol-pump of classical poetry you get measured out on the quantity you 

‘are paying for, Romantic poetry gives rpetual bonus(92), Literatur of achiev 
-ement vs literature of direction, Su a distinction is of some importance fo: 
the Tlterary historian, He must try to see what is permanent and valuable,and 
what is merely symptomatic, The symptoms are most clearly seen in minor litera 
-ture, Movements are only a background of direction, For scrutiny of the fore- 
@round we need a touchstone of achievement(100), Robert Frosts "The way a crow 
/Shook down on me/The dust of snow/From a hemlock tree/Has given my heart/A ch: 
change of mood/And saved some part/Of a day I had rued"(103-4), TS Eliot: 
¥That at which I have long aimed,a4h writing poetry; to write poetry which shou: 
be essentially poetry,with nothing poetic ahout it,poetry standing naked in it: 
bare bones,or poetry so transparent that we should not see the poetry,but that 
which we are meant to see through the poetry,poetry so transparent that in rea 
-ding it we are intent on what the poem points at,and not on the poetry, this 
seems to me the thing to try for"(110), i 
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Mark De Yolfe Nowe, ed,,%olmes-Laski Letters, 
Vol, I. 3 
Holmes: Did I mention the anicipation of Bergson in Rejected Ridresses(3),"Thin 
-king is but an idle waste of thought"(4),. 
Ilaski: I finished The Ambassadors, A second-class mind dealing with fundament- 
aliy thrid-class maferial is hardly a necessity of life(15). Thank you for 
the emblem of good fortune, It takes its place among the family totems, You 
think of Swinburne's easy republicanism,of Ruskin's doctrine of social persp- 
iration,of Yhitman with his opportunity for healthy antthalism---all very charm- 
ing when a genius writes about them and al’ utterly useless when you tru to fit 
them to things(14). Faguet is worth reading for the luxuriant profusion of his 
ideas(19). The interests of capital and labor are irreconcilable in fundamental: 
----there's a sum to divide and each wants more than the other will give(20), 
Whatever there was left of my heart that you had hot won,this letter of today 
made completely yours(22), i 
Holmess Alfred de Musset is like the floweringof an apple tree and hardly lives 
beyond the momentof copulation(26), 
Laski: Santayana has a pen of steel and it usually gets within my ribs(29), Col. 
eridge's Friend and the Aids to Reflection strike me as simply first-class pol- 
De I get simply w with the talk of men like M. Arnold about 
him{35). 
aaa Whatever my hopes,you must remember thatmy life is an uncertain specul- 
&tion(58), , 
Laski: Boswell had an infinite genius for little things and he didn't think it 
necessary to commit Morley's great sin,and expose his hero in continuous even- 
ing dress, I remember Faguet asking me if Gladstone ever went to bed,as it seem 
-ed so morally wrong to think of him in a nightgown!(39), I felt again and ag- 
ain that when Mommsen wrote of Caesar his fingers itched to be honest and say 
Bismarck(40), I think that people put aside Tarde far too easily(e.g. Graham - 
Wallas in The Great Societ and that as a fact it is very largely on the basis 
of his psychélogy that our methods of goverrment will have to he based(41), The; 
give us sage advice with the air of people who have private information about 
the constitution of the universe(43), The reformers are going to make the tough 
discipline of life sufficiently tender for a generation which likes even to 
read its classics in‘ translations, The number of substitutes for fine and clean 
thinking the world provides positively gnaws at one's vitals(48), Evelyn Philip; 
on Actons "His pete of Liberty is the greatest book that was never written" 
(49). Faguet's L'Anticlericalisme has all the best qialities of his work in 
it,and an analysis of the French temper which takes my breath away, Brunetiere 
on Bossuet is superb---the kind of criticism which hews out an effigy in the 
solid marble of mind(53), Maitland on Acton as “in truth a very spendtir ift of 
his hard-earned treasure and ready to give away in half an hour the substance 
of an unwritten book"(65), 
Holmes: Joy to he ahead of you on any hook(69), I think as little of Wiliam 
James's philogophy as I do much of his psychology, He seems to me typically 
Irish in his strength and his weakness, Many pages in Joyce's Portrait of the 
Artist as Young Man are impressionist blots---you have to stand two rooms off 
o see the sorta Intended, 
Laskis Of course ReinacH's riens was a great book and to assume that you had 


perhaps not read it was the fine impudence of youth which always helieves that 
vision is identical with discovery(70), 


Holmes: That most delightful blackguard George Moore's Memoirs of My Dead Eife, 
He simplifies the steps to copulation as Raphael does the mountain if the Trans 
-figuration(78), ats 


ILaski: Paul Bourget's Sociologie et Litterature is diabolically clever, One ess. 
ay In particular "La po que de Balzac” T thought almost infernal(79). nid 


you ever expe t 
parinent with Bougle? I stand sponsor for his Fiona 
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Laski: Bernard Shaw's dictum that the "drunken bestiality" at 25/ áa week is 
"fine spirits" at £5000 a year; a vagahond at one wage is a romantic traveller 
on a private income(81), Proudhon seems to me to have anticipated most of Marx 
and to have said it hetter(82), Marx had one great prevision---the value of 
labour solidarity and he deserves a blessing for that, But like so many Jews, 
he is never absolutely first-hand either in thought or research(83), Sainte- 
Beuve is the prince of crities(85). None will come,far less stay,in this grave 
of youthful hopes[Harvard] , I fester on,in a curious effort to get outside the 
war and to believe that it is honest to go on thinking when others are dying 
to make it possihle for me to think(89), 
Holmes:A broad sign displayed “Damn a man who ain't for his country right or 
wrong"(90), 
Laskis I thought Jowett vain and unphilosophic and bed seemed preferable to his 
Vapourings, He was like a cloud which was intended to rain but could only spit 
rs ; 
Holmes: Some essays by the great Yebh were slohber,if thatris worse than drool 
< I wrote to some one in apology for buying an engraving that if we ceased 
to be interested in philosophy and art the war became a fight of swine for 
swill(111),.01d Agassia once said that in some part of Germany if you added a 
farhting to the price of a glass of beer there would be a revolution, If that 
was true,to have beer at the current price was one of the rights of man in 
that place(115), í | 
Laskis Hume and Descartes give you the creeps about your own existence and only 
the sudden discovery that you have pins and needles in your feet makes you ad- 
mit the reality of matter(120), Piué IT never told a lie simply because he 
found that no one ever believed the truth(121), ¢ 
Holmes: Vhen I read Malthus I thought he had ripped the guts out of some hum 
bugs---but they are as alive as ever today, Humbugs haverhéiguts---and live all 
the better without them(122). 
Laski: Bosanquet,Philosophical “heory of the State---watered Hegel,but good 
water(127). The existence of God seams to me an unproved assumption; but of the 
existence of a personal devil I am now able to entertain no doubts(129), ...lar 
-ge chunks of J,S,Mill whom to love is easy but whom to love greatly is imposs- 
ible, When one compares Hegel and Hume it isn't a priori impossible to see why 
a man shouldn't write good sense and good German as a man can write good sense 
and good English, Or perhaps it is impossible to write good German(135). In 
his "Anarchical Yallacies",Bentham stated that "Natural rights is simple non- 
sense,natural and imprescriptible rights,rhetorical nonsensé---nonsense upon 
stilts"(Works,ed, Bowring, II,501) (138), : 
Holmes: The eternal demand for the superlative degree---the unwillingness to 
accept less than being on the ground floor with God---don't impress me much, 
except as a fact in psychology(139), 
Laski: I thank whatever Gods there be that I am not a publisher's reader, I 
galloped through Jellinek's Allgemeine Staatskehre, There was learning and in 
profusion; but I will not call a man Wharnodlects thoughts a thinker any more 
than a millionaire who buys books is a man of letters(156). 
Holmes: I got half way through Felix Adler's Ethical Philosophy of Life when 
Monday came like Francesca's kiss(157), As to the greatest man in the 19th 
éénbaty, Lidunartpsélbeke tahbhy and era à ET Henétites-Du-Vrts-Rondter, 
century, I don't believe there is no sich animal(161), Here lies Du Val: Reader, 


if male thou art,/Look to thy Met, +0 female to thy heart, I thank God I have 
1 


ceased to read for improvement(162), "Ohe--one of our classics,we don't read 
them",as a Briton once remarked to me of Shakespeare(165), 
WT used to say...that truth was the majority vote of that nation that could 


lick all others" (Holmes Collect 
ed 


-AREAL papers 310) 
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Holmes: So I shall not attempt „u recover this levis nota infamiae but reply 
upon it as a safeguard against greater miseries(168), When in doubt,do it(169), 
This is but a Halleluia over your néws---I shoutwith joy(170) 
Laskis There's a book by one Thomas Burke,God hless him,called Limehouse 
Nights,which made me literally ache for the Strand in a good,thick smelly fog 
(75) 174) Humphrey Yard's reminiscences convinced me that autohiography is 
a sin å 
Holmes: You are running the machine too hard and discounting future years, His 
wife died,the book on the 18th century aame out and I thought it a big thing 
ree ita to Leslie Stephen---but everything then was dust and ashes to him 

e 2 
Laskis It is not merely that John Zane is ignorant,he is also insolently ignor 
cant{181). Next year the Laski family---supposing that it survive so long--- 
will be so financially comfortable that it will put its hand in its pocket,pay 
an income-tax and support the deserving poor, Mrs Xugene Meyer showed me the 
Chinese paintings but they were so utterly alien from my experience that I 
remained in the valley and left her on the heights, These damned mystics with 
a private line to God ought to hebompelled to disconnect(182) 
Holmes: A man who calls everybody’a damn fool is like a man who damns the wea- 
ther---he only shows that he is not adapted to his environment,not that the 
environmentis wrong(183), Every original book has the seeds of its own death 
in {t,by provoking further investigation and clearer restatement(134), 
Kaski: When Susie,Mrs Wilson's negro maid,was asked what she thought of the 
gold plate at: Buckingham Palace,she said it was not so good as that at Yashing 
-ton. “Why,Susie," said Mrs Wilson,"You know we have no gold paate tii. 
ton," "I know,ma' but I wasn't going to the United Sädbtes down"(185), 
Spinoza: rome ARR Pete RER EPS LT LE ga rara sunt"(186), Get,steal, buy 
C. Grant Robertson's Bismarck and you will bow the knee before me,in gratitude 
(191). I went back to Dickens and read him with a sense that the fact of his 
io aah is the nearest thing to the proof of deity there is in this world 
193). ; 
Holmes: We both are idealists rather than thingsters(194). I found myself King 
Log of the Harvard Law Sohool Association(211), Thank God or Prometheus for 
fire---even in the casé of books that have one's name printed on them(212), 
Leskis I found Morris Cohen truly amazing---his depth of knowledge,his dialec- 
tic power and his certitude are all alike stupendous, Whether he is a creative 
mind,I remain uncertain, Affection anent you has become one of my criteria for 
judgingmen(216), I have reread the French of Baron Munchausen, DorS's illust- 
rations,one inimitable---the fishes looking at the Baron's bottom plugging the 
hole in the ship)(229), 
Holmes: Wallas made me shudder with the thought that possibly you might go 
back to Oxford, As D. Webster said on some historic occasion---Yhat is to ba- 
come of ME?(230) I repeat my old aphorism that everything is founded on the 
death of men(232), I see no imppopetsty,however,in suggesting the isolated 
reflection that with effervescing opinions as with the not yet forgotten 
champagnes, the quickest way to let them get flat is to let them get exposed 
to the air(233), 
Laskis I reread Thackeray's English Humourists and his FRE ep ace with joy 
unutterable(234). Roscoe Pound belleves in the natural r of every German 
to be quoted(236), I propose to classify political thinkers into he-men and 
ghe-men, Into the first class go Hobhes,lLocke and Bentham; J.S.Mill is an — 
intellectual hermaphrodite; and fellows like Henry Sidgwick...are distinctive. 
feminine(237), Did you ever read The Yay of All Flesh? The one thing that 
puzzled me was why Butler's father was satisfied merely with making him mis. 
erable, I should have milled him and felt that I was doing a good deed, Thaox. 
eray at bottom is Dean Swift with a smile instead of a snort(238). 
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Holmes: That serpent seems to me a fangless one,however mailgnant in intent 
(839). I am truly rejoiced that Veblen hored you, He takes an ungodly time to 
say the few things he has to say,that in my opinion amount to anything I took 
malevolent pleasure in Mencken's Prejudices which devotes a chapter to speak- 
ing 111 of him(240), 

Laskis I reread twice Vanity Fair which thrilled me,at times even to tears, 
That fellow was really the greatest observer of them all and it seems to be 
absolutely timeiess as a book, One feels that women like Dickens's Dora are 
dust and ashes and that no human being like Agnes could he lived with(241). I 
Feel as happy as a frog in a pond with an abundante of flies(245), Last nigh 

I dined with my old tutor Sir Ernest Barker and what amazed me in him,a reput- 
ed liberal,was a refusal to admit that things like psychology have any recogn- 
ised place in the university curriculum, He left me with a sense that I owe 

an incalculable debt to America for having(I hope) deprived me of insularity, 
He spoke of men with awe for heing heads of colleges whom I knew to he heads 
through some disreputabaa church intrigue(253), All my abiding love for you 
comes tumbling to the end of my pen and confuses the thoughts I want to express 
Imhave heen offered a professorship at the London School of Heonomics to begin 
next October, I cannot be content until I know that the seal of your approval 
is on it(255), I read Henry James's letters and if ever God made a lame-cat 
James was the boy, Culture without perception,delicate to the verge of indelic- 
acy,narrowly warm-hearted,clinging to the margin of life---it all sounds to me 
like high middle-class life described from the angle of a natural-born valet, 
These letters make me vomit(265), Bed calls and I obey(277), Though my father — 
persists in regarding my marriage as a crime and Diana as an illegitimate 
aa offered to pay for the furniture, Morley and I talked theworld round 
(278 e « Fane ‘ 
Holmes: Have I not always said that a philosopher couldn't be a gentleman or a 
gentieman a philosopher? The philosopher keeps all formulas fluid---the gentle- 
man exists only on the footing that some are fixed(281). : 

Zaskit I gleaned that the cahinet is very like a club,in which,as a rule,ñew 
members are to he seen and not heard(282), 

Holmes: Someone said of a female singer that she was obscene but not heard(287) 
aski: My family and I have made up the ancient quarrel, To their amazed percep 
-tion I don't give a damn for their money and had therefore better he left to 
my own vicious views and a penniless career(296), P f 

Holmes: As with Kant,Hegel,I care nothing for the systems, only forthe insights 
(360). 

Laskis I had hoped to be able to hate Lloyd Geérge and he gave me ample cause, 
fe Iiterally doesn't know what principle means, Two hours of brilliant,cynical 
persiflage---no ideals,no loyalty,no gratitude, It was Machiavelli's Prince 
turned bourgeois solicitor---what means must I take to keep in office? Any 
means--.the had Prime Minister is the man who loses offices, And at the end 
“You don't like me,Iaski?"---this with a dazzling smile, Truly a memorable ev- 
ening,and beyond it you must imagine the vast expanse of Haldane's face wreath- 
ed in its smile braod as an Atlantic wave(302), Santayana Gtrikes\never/me as 
really truthful or honest---the Spanish Jesuit masked as philosopher, Déiabol- 
ically clever I thought,especially in its delineation of William James, but elf- 
in or puckish and rather concerned with its art than with with the truth(303). 
The Principal of Aberystwyth is mainly occupied with variations upon the 6th 
commandment---30 no male student mist talk to a female student af ter 6 p.m, sav 
-e 3 times a term when written permission may be obtained from the rpincipal, 
Nine out of every ten professors dictate verhatim notes to their students who 
have usually bought the notes of the previous generation at a price varying ~ 
from 1 pound for first-class notes to 10 shillings for a poor set(309), There 
has never been a divorce in the town, 


% 
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living mystery to the inhabitants, He has mingled with the great world, 50,88 
a student said to me,when you listen to his lectures it is like a visit to 
London(310), 

Holmes: Cohen was disgusted with Yells's lack of apnreciation for the Greeks 
5). You seem to divide your time between the illustrious and becoming 80 
---as my uncle John used to say to me(318), ng 
Laskis I like Hill James's letters enormously---a big heart,a full mind and a 
generous temper, Yhen I compare them with the letters of Henry it makes me rea 
-lise what an artificial and meagre-souled person he was(320), I wish Bill had 
been alive so that I could have had him as a colleague at Harvard(321), Burke 

was a good bit of a snob,too,and if Chatham put his head between his legs at 
the sight of the King, Burke went on his knees when he smelt Lord Rockingham, 

I made a gallant effort to read Parton's Life of Jefferson, Whether it was 
Jefferson or Parton I don't pretend to know but I found it nauseating(326). 

I talked to 300 Commnists to show them that the makers of an event never 
shape its ultimate destinies} that things are bigger than men and that if 

they made a revoltuion in the name of freedom,the stability they would inevit- 
ably search for would bring despotism in its train(334), I noticed that when 

I talked Lord Milner's eyes went through me like two gimlets; but when he 
spoke he kent his eyes closed so that beyond his actual words,I had no clue 

to what passed in his mind(336), Morley was(like Mill his mere re basically a 
feminine mind with the difficult vanity of a brilliant woman(340), Asquith sai 
to Bonar Law that he would offer the Lord Privy Sealship +o Zurzon, 3onar Laws 
“He won't take it,it isn't big enough." Asquiths "Oh,ves,he will; it gives him 
precedence at all official dinners," And Curzon jumped at it, Asquith: "Wins- 
ton Churchill has all the qualities a statesman needs except unselfishness, 
He's so wrapped up in himself that he feeds upon his own vitals"(341). 

Holmes: Hegel couldn't make me believe that a syllogism could wag its tail 


laski; Wells is a solo player rather than a member of an orchestra,but he cer- 
tainly has the ability to make one think, We saw his wife for the first time 
---a pale,negativé sort of person who obviously represented the hard,lean 
days, She tried to keep up with him; but a drag-horse cannot pace an avalanche 
(348), Morley: "The gestures of the Victorians come. from the heart where the 


‘ Georgians have practised them quietly in front of a mirror,...Ahs Laski,no 


men knows what the mind of man can stoop to unless he has seen a cabinet in 
the making"(349). Wilde steadfastly refused to fly with Harris on a yachting 
tour, Shaw: "Harris could not understand that. compared to a yachting tour 
with himself,Vilde regarded prison as a pleasurable alternative"(352). A sup- 
erb book on Shakepeare by Croce(357)., Marx wants to he a great man of action 
---the times forbid; he prophesies great action as a compensation,dreaming,as 
he writes,that he is in the van of events, I can't extract from him a single 
fundamental novelty, No revoltuionist ever perceives what a dull thing the 
average man is; he judges by his own enthusiasm and while he may he ideally 
right,he is usually practically wrong, It is from Aristotle that Machiavelli 
must have got that magic and dispassionate style as thou of a skilled anat- 
omist whose weapon is the pen instead of the scalpel(361), Bergson I care no- 
thing for,though I heard him make a speech at oxford last year that was a mir- 
acle of graceful diction, Taylor's The Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages 


- shows why one suddenly comes upon Duns Scotus and Hrigena with a bang and 


realises that the dark ages were shot through with light. You'll like Croce 
on Shakespeare---in fact no book on him has given me such undiluted pleasure 


since I read Bradley's Shakespearean Tragedy many years agoe That still seems 
to me by all odds the best piece of shakepearean criticism in the language--… 


(364) 
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an instance of the English mind at its best with just the dash of French per- 
ceptiveness that adds mustard to the meat{365), I like Churchill que man,and 
as politician he is detestable(391).As always,Shaw talked most brilliantly. 
But he lacks the art of singing with the chorus---he is conductor and chief 
-tenor in one, And at bottom he is intensely an intellectual aristocrat to whom 
the common people mean only a vague vast lump that he can't translate into 
Jones and Rrown and Robinson(399), The King wrote to Haldane about the O.M, 
Haldane wrote back that he did not think that Barrie was of the required stand 
-ard and that something ought to be done for ¥,H,Rradley, But in the absence 
of Balfour there was no one either in the entourage of the Cabinet or of the 
Court who had heard of Bradley and it was nat thought wise to confer so dist- 
inguished a ribhon on an unknown!(400) Newman's Apologia and Grammar of Assent 
Style and temperament alike exquisite; matter and knowledge as a rule as third. 
-rate as the ingenuity was intensely clever(407), Morley told me how he had 
informed Gladstone of Marx's death, Gladstone did not know who he was(408),. 
Holmes: I think Newman an incompetent old ass,and he would think an impertin- 
ent young monkey(409),. : 
Laskis Macaulay to Sir George Trevelyan: "My boy,sas a Trevelyan,you have all 
the rank you can wants marry money." Asquith told the story to Rosebery. Re 
went crimson and went into hysterical laughter, He saw tomorrow .the announce- 
ment in the papers of Rosebery's engagement to Miss Rothschild(412), It is ver 
amusing to note what a saving disposition Mill had, Some of the speeches are 
written oh ‘the back of letters from Grote,Austin et _al(420), Anatole France 
said to mes "When I was young,I wanted to enter politics,because I believed ` 
that the politicians could do everything; when I was middle-aged I used to 
pray that they would do something; now that I am old,I pray that they will do 
nothing." L,Duguit,author of Le droit social et le droit individuel,is a good 
deal of a faker, He quotes German in his Hooks, but I found that he cannot read 
1t(424), Cambridge has appointed me a special lecturer in political science, 
I like,as an Oxford man,to be invited to the ahode of sin(437), Petronius's 
Satyricon was rather like a voyage through the main-sewers of Rome,..I reread 
Stckwick Pa ers and laughed over it again until I was really ill, What sobered 
me was that one of my Belgian friends here,reading it at my insistence, and 
speaking excellent English found it quite intolerably dull(443). Morley said 
that President Yilson was like a jealous woman who regards interest in other 
ideas than his own as an act of sexual aberration, Asquith told me of a great 
man's comment on Bryce's Modern Democracies that it was a sad example of lit- 
erary incontinence(450). At Oxford the dons spend most of their days in that 
state of resentful coma that -they dignify by the name of research(454)} The 
average don cultivates his little garden,hut I don't think he experiments 
enough with new seeds(460), Wells is essentially a prima donna and if the orch 
-estra wants to play another tune he tears up his contract in sight of the áu- 
dience, He spoke of the Oxford don as a persop Via tes in wait to wreak his 
vengeance on the footnotes of a book he hopedito write(465), I lunched with 
old Alexander the philosopher---a dear creature,Spinozistic,lion-headed and as 
deaf as a post. Argument difficult under those ciroumstances,e,g. I: "What do 
you think of Bradley's new book?" Alexs "Why do I think badly of your new 
book?"(467) Many of the beauties Asquith was anxious to sell were on the whol 
19th century importations absent from the original poem and I told him that I 
thought he made Virgil into a kind of milk and water Tennyson(470), Bain told 
Morley that Mrs M111 was a most commonplace woman of charming address who rep- 
eated to him inthe morning what he had said to her the night before and aste 
ounded him by the depth of her grasp(471), tical essay of 
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to Emerson who said: "When you strike at a king,vou must kill him"(471)] 3 
Laski: Birrell said the the glow of a good sermon always made him regret that 
religion was untrue(475). Morley and I agree that widdom begins in the reject- 
ion of Hegel, His account of dinners at George Mliot's with Lewes's failure to 
make Spencer smile was a story for the gods(476). 

Holmess A young Chinaman,now in Berlin, professes to think highly of my legal 
philosophy(478). 

Laski: Graham Wallas decided to retire and I have had to take over the headshi; 
of the department, It was extraordinary to find how great was the confusion in 
which a man who writes professionally on how to administer had left it, The 
records were non-existené(479), Heffer of Cambridge has done me many a time; 
but last Friday searching in his shilling box I discovered a first edition of 
Goleridge's Friend with H,C,Robinson's name on the fly-leaf, I waited until 
the Saturday rubbed out the price and sold it back to him for a couple of 
pounds, On the day of judgment when God charges me with heing without a pract- 
ical sense I shall quote that instance to his confusion(480), Yells and I 
talked the universe over, Ve agreed that,the New Arabian Nights apart,R.l.S. 
is pretentious adolescence made pathetic by invalidism, We thought Meredith 
first-rate in patehes,but that he was continually walking to Manchester in 
order to get to London(482), Russell talked like a god,with that superb Véltai- 
rian irony which he and Anatole France seem to have, Hdthought Morris Cohen 
the most original mind in contemporary American philosophy(4&83), Bradley's 
Logic is the English mind at its best, I liked Rosanquet much; though politica- 
Tiy his outlook was that of charity organisation which I loathe, Still he was 
rare in this age of hurry and heedlessness,and we ought to be very grateful to 
him, Our lamps shine the more brightly because he bored for 011(484), The last 
sentence of Tess would have made Aeschylus stand bareheaded in a thunderstorm 
("As soon as they had strength they arose, joined hands again,and went on"), 
Leslie Stephen.is always a tonic(487}), Many dons conceal under the name of re- 
search a state of resentful coma in fact unrelated to it(488), Rosebery wanted 
the world handed to him on a silver plate without the effort of getting it, I 
began on Port-Royal and moved over to the Iundis; criticism could not be bette 
er, I see where Matt. Arnold got his ideas from,but after S.-B, he is very 
second-hand(489), Lloyd-George was there,master of the whole table, thhn-minded, 
uncultured swith 8 or 9 extra senses given to no one else, Galsworthy so pure, 
so high-minded that I wanted to shout for the Folies Bergeres or the Liaisons 
dangereuses or anything that might indicate spots on the Tinen, You know the 
clergyman in mufti(491), 

Holmes: R.A.Rice almost persuaded me to read a book by that beast Andrew Iang 
---whom to my regret he respects, Did I ever tell you of my only tencontreg 
(491) with A.Le? Introduced, "Are you the son of Oliver Wendell Holmes?" "Yes,' 
"Well, I don't like him," Exit(492), 

Laskis Anatole France on Joyce's Ulysses: “I do not believe in the lavatory 
school of fiction"---I wish I could reproduce that exquisite French wave of 
the hand, He called Bourget "Rome in a lady's scent bottle" and Huysmans a man 
“who wahes his mind in public," I was amused and amazed when he said that he 
had never heard of Hawthorne(497), i 

Holmes: My young Chinese friend,as yet unseen,Mr Wu, I am a little embarrassed 
by his enthusiasm for me(499), 

Laskis I enjoyed urging upon the Webhs and MacDonald that suburban England is i 
a race of snobs which would far rather be misgoverned by its social superiors 
than well-governed by its inferiors(501). Who was it said of stetesman that th 
they should at least appear to love their fellows and that the better to secu- 
re the appearance,it is wise to love them in reality?(509), Corneille I prefer 
to Racine; but a hasty gallop leaves me willing that others should pay the 


price of admission, I reserve my money to buy other laurels(%) 
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Iaskis Rosebery,Morley said,akways wanted the palm without the dust,and as 
soon as there was evidence that X or Y was inclined to challenge him for pre. 
eminence Rosebery always withdrew from the strugzle lest he he defeated(513), 
My Japanese professor says,"You run all in committee, You have adoped the dog- 
ma of Trinity so ascte give God a casting vote"(517), Firrells "Taine reduced 
the world to psychological laws and was indifferent to the unimportant problem 
of whether psychology existed...The Balliol man is a person who exhibits a 
conscious knowledge of effortless superiority"(521),. 
[Blair de Montluc: "Si vous d@sirez monter au bout de l'échelle d'honneur,ne 
Vous arrétz pas au milieu,ains,degré par degré,tachez à gagner le bout, sans 
penser que votre renom durera tel que vous l'avez acquis: vous vous trompez, 
uelque nouveau venu le vous emportera,si vous ne le gardez bien et ne tachez 
è faire de mieux en mieux"---quoted in Sainte-Beuve, lundis, XI, p.85]. 
Iaski? I hate literary incontinence, Carlyle with his adjectives is like a dog 
with a lamp-post---he can't avoid them if one is at hand(535), Alexander the ph 
-philosopher is really a great man(538)...a big fellow with whom talk is real 
joy(539), Compare the natural ease of Hazlitt with the brocaded rotundity of 
Pater who is like a man going ahout solemnly in court-dress,or the jewelled 
artificiality of Flaubert.who sems to operate on himself in order to get out 
a sentence, Bagehot in his pastes and Politics anticipated fairly comoletely 
most of the things that Graham vallas has discovered. China is anarchy temper-. 
ed by civil war(540), I wonder if there is any formula for preventing ord 
and Cambridge dons from falling into that state of resntful coma we call res- 
earch, No two consecutive pages of Joyce's Ulysses were ever intelligible to 
me, One of the younger poets said that it was the biggest thing in a generatior 
My head is,consequently,bloody,but I fear quite unbowed(553), 
H olmes: Wu goes hack to China next summer, I remember that my first Japanese 
student wrote that he didn't know whether to bless me or curse me,and later 
went crazy and killed himself(561). : 
Laskis I picked up Hazlitt*s copy of Burke's Reflections with many pencil-scor- 
Ings against passages he especially hated, Some of the exclamations are so em- 
phatic that he has gone right through the paper to the other side(564). i 
Holmes; I remember old James,the father,saying onces "There was Chauncey 
‘ Fright like a great brass pot listening to the sound of his om émptiness"(565) 
Leskis pym Goethe by Croce which I frankly thought piffle of the third-rate 
kind(567). 
Holmes: Croce I think a pretty big chap---at least I read his Aesthetics with 
that impression(568), 
Laskis Dewey seems to me the most involved word-twister I ever tried to under- 
stand(571). I bought a copy of Tennyson's earliest poems autograghed by him 
“AT, for a friend," and managed to get rid of it for £7 rpofit which pleased 
me as I hate Tennyson and wanted the money(586). MacDonald said sadly, "Ah, Laski 
I shall have to wait until I am out of office before I can turn over the pages 
of a book again"(591). France's Les Dieux ont soif convinced me that even if 
you cannot make an omelette without breaking eggs,it is at least urgent to £ 
scrutinise your recipe for the omelette, History never does what you expect(597 
Gosse was a poseur without feeling,with mostly an annetite for small hneer(595). 
Meredith had George Eliot's quality; but when he tried to express it he was 
like a man trying to speak with a fishbone deliberately stuck inthis throat(59¢ 
Yallas told me how he and Yebh had the devil's own effort to convert Shaw from 
Marx to Jevons, Shaw used everg dishonest dialectical art ever discovered, He 
jumped like a monkey; he wriggled like a worm; he was as sinuous as a serpent, 
And when he eventually surrendered he protested that they had made out a poor 
case for Jevons,and that it was the restatement of their case by himself that 


nad overpowered him by its brilliance, I told Curzon that I preferred the 
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the chromolithographs of a Xmas number to the bst Rosetti ever vainted, I wish 
you could have seen his face, It was a kind of compromise between horror-struck 
surnrise and amused toleration of youthful audacity, Not an atom of humour, 
dignity as carefully arranged as a papal procession(603). Hermann Kantorowicz 
anent Pounds "It is formidahle machinery but I do not like to hear it creak" 
(608), God pardon these philistines---I cannot(610), Santayana seems to me ulti 
-mately an instrument of the reaction, I got some literary pleasure from his 
admirable, though mannered,style(612), Shaw could not read Conrad and Yells 
could not read Zangwill whose Jewish short stories Shaw and I could hardly des- 
cribe too eulogistically(613). The man who thought Pope a great poet damns him- 
self without any aid from me, Some Early Impressions is Leslie Stephen at its 
Leslieest, The mot juste,the exquisite moderation, the paucity of adjectives,and 
that half-hanny mélancholy(620)., Gaetrude King talked round large surfaces,used 
great names(Hegel,Kant,Plato). I like tha man who has sweated bhood to get his 
ideas; she had got hers at a confectionary store(621), The boxer said that 
boxing was war with the hands, The French judge emphatically: "Mais les dents 
sont une espece de main"!(638), At Haldane's on Sunday his sister Elizabeth 
said that she remembered you perfectly in the '90's as the most perfect flirt 
in London, It was all,she said,in a way you had of cocking your eye that they 
found quite ravishing. I do not draw conclusions from the fact of Miss Haldane’ 
spinsterhood---I leave the fact there in its naked coolness(640), Pound carries 
above all by weight of fires; but I'm never quite sure he knows the difference 
tateathbre of his guns, I remember with horror that I saw a footnote of his in 
which he bulwarked the authority of some statement or other by a reference to 
Aristotle and Stephen Leacock(649), Pound is making a mistake in going over si- 
milar ground in a lot of little books instead,as Birrell always puts it,getting 
it up in one big vomit(658), Alexander and I agreed to dismiss Croce and Bergso: 


-as ultimately unimportant(661), I have read one R,G,Gettell on the History of 
the more 


Political Ideas,a vast tome which is compilé on the rninciple that 

names you get in a book the better, the hook must he(669), 

Holmes: Story,God bless you,I have none to tell ,sir(675). 

laski: Louis Blanc told Morley he once sat for an hour with Mrs Mill and that 

she repeated to him what afterwards(675) turned out to be an article Mill had 

just finished for the Times I should guess that she was a comfortahle and 

sympathetic person and that M sbrought up to fight Austin,Praed,Macaulay and 

Grote,hañ never met a really soft cushion before, Oliver Stanley is a Tory den- 

ocrat,which means you give blankets to the poor if they agree not to ask for ei. 

~derdowns(676),. I am now permanently converted to Thackeray as against Dickens 

(677), I awlays enjoy proving that there were great men before Agamemnon, especi 

-ally for the sake of friends like Walter Lippmann who really believe that mod- 

ern history began with Theodore Roosevelt(682) . 

Holmes: The foreign blood often gives a smack to the style---witness Jonrad,San 

~tayana,Arlen,et al,(684), 3 

Laski; Michael Arlen has a manner and not a style, You can have a manner with- 

out having anything to say; but you can have style only when you have a fond 

of substance(693), How do great thinkers think great thoughts? My answer Is 

dirt and sweat; but Vallas seems to think that notebooks and paste have some- 

thingto do with it, The American scholar makes completeness of reference a man- 

ia,and when he omits Morris Cohen he seems to me to exhibit a complete absence 
of any sense of values(703), La Rochefoucauld,somewhat sinsiter,and rather ove 

-rinclined to emphasise pithecanthropas instead of homo sapiens(714), 

Holmes: Charles Eliot Norton began a lecture once---"Prohably none of you ever 
s seen a gentleman"(722), A freshman translating comes to pax in bello---he 

hesitates and then,"freedom from indigestion" (723). 
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Laskèes Alexander and I agreed that Bradley was powerful but wronx-neaded 
es a man of insight but not logic,Morris Cohen easily the best ies one fe 
contemporary American philosophy, He told me of a visit to Bergson this winter 
the latter surroumied by the wealthy and the beautiful who acted as Delilahs ; 
upon his intelligence; of a dinner at Croce's when the latter's Italian was 

x unintelligible as he insisted on speaking very fast with his mouth full of hot 

\ macaroni and the other guest had a cleft palate which made the translation two 

~ years behind the texts and of a dinner with the King who asked him what he 
taught---"Philosophy,your Majesty," "Oh!Yes, A fascinating subject,I suppose?" 
“Your Majesty is very good to say so," “Persanally,Professor,I find it very 
boring"(729). I lunched with H.W,8,Joseph and was amused to find how very lit- 
tke he had changed, Psychology was(734) still a non-existenttsubject, He regard 
-ed William James as a clever journalist splashing in philosophic puddles, I 
spokeof America and found that it meant only Babhit to him(735), At Haldanets 
pretty women treated Barrie as a kind of. dear lapdog who must he stroked(%40). 
Mrs Webb found something inexplicably vulgar in Huxley, I fought a lone Hand 
for Dumas as better than Scott(749), : 
Holmes: I met Huxley at dinner and thought him an objectionable voort 753 R 
Japanese professor who spoke a tongue which I have his authority for say ng 
was English, He demanded information about "healthy Hobhouse"; I did not under 
-stand the adjective till it turned out that the word referred to the initials 
L.T.(766), The capture bf Yale of Harvæd's professor of dramtic technique Ge 
P. Baker(a fool if I ever met. one)(780), Asquith on Birrell's failure in pol- 
iticss "He thought it was like writing an essay in which the next page begins 
a new subject in a new way. In politics you never begin a new subject,and only 
a dictator can afford to treat it in a new way"(784), I like Birkbeck Hill's 
Johnson for the superabundance of perfectly unnecessary notes(789), At Haldane 
Ts first interview with the Chief of Staff,the latter said to him,"At least, 
Mr Secretary,you come to these matters with a virgin mind," "Yes," said Haldab 
ane,"and a virgin mind is better than Arnold-Forster's immaculate conceptions" 
(790). JeJ. Thomson told me a story of Speneer saying that a theory X could noi 
be true,as he had said the opposite in his Psycholo and it was impossible to 
alter the plates3(791) Austin Dobson asked a boo seller if he had (rea 
bad novels "I have just read Henry James's latest and I want to recover from 
perfection of style," When James said he had been lost in the Maze at Hampton 
Court,Dobson replied: "I am surpised at that. I should wve thought you would 1! 
have felt that you were in the middle of one of your sentences"(806). 
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Laskis I met one Dutch lawyer of some eminence who seemed to know you and Pound 
and went up in my esteem until he added "that great figure,J.M.3eck"(818), Mau- 
rice Amos and I dined the other night with Haldane and the latter was recounte 
ing with a somewhat serene air the things bhat had made him contented with life 
He had read philosophy; he had met the hatminds of his generation; he had helv- 
ed in some big eventss and he had never passed an important dish at a public 
dinner, I wish I could picture to you the smile of hapvy benevolence on Halda- 
ne's tuby face as this grand climax came out, Amos said he felt that he ought 
to recite the nunc dimittis., Lord Sankey tried a man,who claimed to he "the only 
plumber in Leicester", for forgery, Sankey said that there was some disparity 
between and charge; "Oh," said the prisoner,"“of course I keeps my ‘ahits separ- 
ate"(819), Rirrell said that he once had proclaimed a man a genius and the man 
next year got nenal servitude fr embezzling from his female admirers, Whence, 
said Rirrell,I have heen led to demand proofs of a sober life,preferably marri- 
ed,before I eulogise in the public press(820). I am the corpse ratheythan the 
surgeon and cannot he expected to subscribe to the cost of the operation(821). 
Pierre Hamp said that idealism represents the willingness of theolo to insist 
that God is an abstraction in case his personality is found out(825). The whole 
Bolshevik psychology is simply Hobbes redressedvin Marxian costume(829), : 
Holmess Proust gave me pleasure that I, should find it hard to analyze,but he 
one back the feelings of youth andthe romance that gilds it, You must see 
the universal in your particular or it is only gossip(835), This is a postscript 
to my minuscript of the other day(841). 
lLeskies Leslie Stephen is really the Prince of Biographers, Outside Bozzy his- 
Life of Fitzjames is the most perfect biography in the language, The only book 
I regard as nearly as good is Maitland's biography of Leslie himself, Spengler 
is clearly a fellow built upon a big scale and to pose problems(847). Mrs Bes- 
ant turned up with the young man whom she announced as the new Redeemer( Jiddu 
Krishnamurti), I have never met a God before and it was a little embarrassing 
to talk to him, I did not like to mention the weather,as a comment on continuous 
rain seemed like an attack on his will, What turned my stomach a little was the 
Breasiness of his chief bishop who came with(851).him; Gods,in my own view, 
should be more careful in the selection of their prophets, Sut I grow blasphem- 
ous(352), At Haldane's,Shaw and Austen Chamberlain got on each other's nerves 
and the claws came out, Poor Austen tried to riposte; hut he was like an eleph- 
ent trying to catch an extremely agile wasp(853), Groce's book on history, thougt 
disgustingly translated,and full of irritating Hegelianisms,is a work of real 
profundity(854)à I reread Leslie Stephen's English Utilitarians, It is wonderful 
to be in touch with his common sense,his poise,his fairness,and his sly humour, 
I don't really think he has a rival among English critics(861), 
Holmes: Jane Austen shines in the firmament of your world---along with Decdar- 
euil, You are God of that,hut the religion of taste is polytheistic(363), I thar 
thank vou as much for recommending Hoffding's A History of Modern Philosoph 
as I damned y for putting me on to Joseph Declareuil's Histoire generale? 
droit franca 31866). RE 
Taskies Of course I accept your polytheism, adding that I would not embark upon 
persecution even for the sake of Jane Austen(869), E,J,Phelan says that for 
Communists Marx was the incarnation and Lenin the second coming(871), I met at 
Haldane's a German physicist,a Nobel prizeman, I said to Haldane that aprt from 
physics,I refused to regard his pronouncements on life as having any more inter 
-est or a de than those of a bricklayer or a waiter---less perhaps(880). 
The adjective "sociological" means "indefinite", When X tells you that he is 
going to treat his subject fmmsoziologisches Standpunkt,it means that he isn't 


Par what he is going to say about it(881), 
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Easkies Everyone I happened to meet at Glasgow was godly and a Hegelian, When 
I soberly took the general will to pieces,I saw the face of the professor of 
moral philosophy look like an avenging angel, It became his job to propose a 
vote of thanks to me; and with an unction that I dare hot even try try to conve 
-y in words he warned the routh present that this "iconoclasm about uttimate 
truths" was a path---raising his sobhing voice---"àèhżdk leads to the slipping 
precipice of disaster"(884), V.V.Jaeger told us one great story of Mommsen 
hearing that Max Müller had heen appointed professor in Oxford, “Have they 
then no humbugs in their own country that they must deprive us of grounds for 
grumbling?"(889}. De mortuis nil nisi bunkum! Abel Chevalleys “Taine thinks 
that criticism is a branch of obstetrics; but he does not see he is delivering 
a child whom the parents insists is supposititious!"; "Galsworthy is so sensit- 
he =- he will not see through his characters for fear of causing them pain" 
95). 
Holmes: I am worried about my Chinaman "lu who wants to come here for a year or 
two and get 3 or 4,000 a year,delivering a few lectures(900), I am a little 
afraid that Yu may feel as if he had more to say than he yet has in fact,as som 
of the things he has sent me seemed to be statements of the well known with a 
feeling of discovery, When a man realizes a truth he feels as if he had discov- 
ered it(910), Yodehouse is unsurpassed if equaled by anybody in power to make 
me guffaw(913). = 
Laskies I reád Jew Suss which,on my knees,I pray you to read(916), 
Holmess I think Dewey's Experience and Nature a profound aud illuminating work 


8). 

Laskies Winston's Yorld Crisis convinces me that in a democracy at any rate 

You can never get the right relationship between soldies and statesman, You mus 

not miss the great description of Nov.11,1918 when Yisnton is grogeously pict- 

uresque on waiting for Rig Ben to strike the hour and the vast emotions arouse 
ed by the first stroke; of which thepoint is that Big Ben did not strike that 
day as it was being cleaned, Poor Winston! Huxley's "beautiful hypothesis kill- 

-ed by an ugly little fact"(925), : 

Holmess Don't talk to me of Huxley, I thought him a boor on the only occasion 

en T saw him---I would lock him up wth Andrew Lang and a few others and put 
$.0.B. on the door of the cell, Charles Eliot: "The business of the scholar is 
to make poverty respectable"(930), ` 

Laskie: Birrell told me a good story of Leslie Stephen, The latter called on 

Horley at his house in Surrey and they had a two hour jaw on literature, As 

Stefhen took up his hat to go he said to J.M. "Oh,by the way,you know that the 

Germans have taken Sedan?" And Birrell added that this was the proof of Steph- 

en's greatness---"he never magnified incidents into events"(937), I must not 

forget to tell you that the other day at Haldane's---Mrs Holmes,please,must 
hear this---Lady Oxford was talking of eyes and said that in the '90's,you had 

a provocative gleam that might easily have tempted her had occasion offered; 

and old Lady Horner was emphatic in the same direction(941), 

RES; I e AR coe for “ne pasii for el seems get meen 
y |» Tdeallzing .env}(942) .f\Sankey an 2 OO. League nee nouvel riae 
Kobi had gold Siate (3 the table, The judges carefully refrained from comment and thi 
À host's face grew longer and longer, At last,when the ladies had left,the poor 

man could stand it no longer and burst out,"I suppose it would need diamonds 

before you gentlemen would lower yourselves to make a kind remark"(947), Gooch 
thought Pound learned,hut he felt that he let the scaffolding obscure the buil 

-ding(953). So all my swans reatly are swans, 

Holmes: The Story of Philosophy by Will Durant, I had thought of him as a 

Vulgarisateur,and how could one who calls himself ‘Vill write anything on phi- 


T 8 
losophy that I should care to hear? cé Graham ‘alla used to come in 
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rather familiarly to luncheon---T am afraid more hecause he liked the victuals 
than for any special interest in what I had to say(961). 

Laskis P.G.Wodehouse's The Samll Bachelor is one of the very funniest books I 
ever read,so much so that my guffaws In the tube where I finished it must have 
produced the conviction of my insanity in my neighhours(962}). Frieda went to 

a drawing-room meeting on birth-control addressed by a lady of the amplest 
ugliness she has ever seen in a human being, The lady's point was the supreme 
glory of chastity; birth control was had because it was vielding to temptation 
without accepting responsibility. "I," said the lady,who was an insistent virg- 
An of 50,"have often heen tempted,but I have always accepted the consequences 
of my faults." An epigram on the roundss "I cannot help but think it odd/and 
jealous too of the Lord God/To go on ruling,when instead/He might give way to 
Birkenhead"(963). : : $ 

Holmes: WVodelhouse can make me do what Lyd Chesterfield says a gentleman should 
not d0,break from the well bred smile into the loud guffaw( 965). Your letter sh 
shows you,rather unusually,taking an incidental pleasure(970) in nature. You 
couldn't help it with Mount ®,anc in front(971), 

Laskis I met Francois Aulard the historian and some of the younger men, They 
were all learned and bien documentes but like footnotes in the great man's | 
work, One was at work’ on one fagment,one on anothers; none of them had large 
interests beyond his section of the archives(977), Alexander interested me 
greatly by his admiration for Rergson and told me thatrin his judgment the 

most arresting figure in European philosophy today is Meyerson and in America 
Morris Cohen(978), Ye had MacDonald to dinner and talked over the universe(981} 
An attack. of great power and interest by a Chinaman named Hsiao on my political 
views called Political Pluralism(982), ‘7,H,R,Rivers said of an Oxford don that 
he was contitutionally Incapable of seeing the distinction between a man and-a 
woman(987), Duringithe Fabian lectuèe,Shaw gave as an example of the Victorian 
hostility to new ideas the refusal of Henry Sidgwick to listen to him at the 
British Association in 1888 when he urged the taxation of urban land values, 
Sidgwick,he said,denounced the plan as criminal and left the room in disgust, 
Whereupon I produced Sidgwick's own account of the debate,written to J.A. Sy- 
monds the day afteryfull of eulogies of Shaw and saying that the general posit- 
ion completely convinced him(See A,8, & E.M.S.,Hen Sidgwick: A Memoir, pn.497= 
8). I havenever seen Shaw at a loss before: ie le Gas on tee eme 
triots call a "sockdologer", He is an attractive intellectual arvenue Brémond 
‘s talk was marvellous and quite as marvellously wrong-headed(989), Wells said 
o aoa ey mie written a line worth a damn(997), 

olmes: In The Sto of Iaw,J.M.Zane spit on his hand and wiped e - 
ue re ne Habis o AyS en off the slate(1003), ; ee ree 

skis: A colleague of mine at MeGill University used to comm is 

English Literature by explaining that arenes thereat did not eoir ak aged 
personal introduction to him as a man of his hirth and breeding could not poss- 
ibly know students outside the lecture room, A young man apnlied for the post 
of secretary to Curzon, The latter asked him if he was married, "Yes" said the 
applicant, Curzon hoped his wife was a lady; if so when they were in want of 

an extra woman for dinner she might he put on the list of availables, The cand- 
idate thereupon abruptly explained that he was. no longer a candidate, "Dear me" 
said Curzon,"do you think it fair to deprive your wife of the social oportuni. 
ties she could have by dining with us?" Gould the sublimity of insolence gf 
‘really go further than that?(1004). An olf Belgian Jesuit who had been for 

nearly 40 years a missionary in hina: "A good Chinaman will not be harmed by 
Christianity,and a bad Chinaman is less likely to starve if he become ee 
-ian"(1013), Birrell had once seen a man tet George Eliot rudel ; "T's t d < 
in a corner," said Birrell, "and prayed to God t plss ; p AG 
and z = e 9 ast h 
ever since I have been an agnostie"(19g2), im, 


@od did nothing, 
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Laski: Allyn Young,the economist,and I talked over researcn,and agreed warmly 
that most of the xpenditure upon Ra ice enquiries in the social sciences 
where'A directs B,C,D,etc.,sco-ordinating their results,is piffle, A man must 
live by his own materials,and the experience of them by another is no more ade 
-quate than an attempt to know the Year-Books by reading Fitzherbert, An ass- 
istant can tell you something,but not too much,of what to look for,but the 
intuition which turns the key in the lock only comes from constant brooding 
over the materials, In other words,if you want to hear the child you must end- 
ure the pregnancy; and in this realm,an obstettic metaphor is peculiarly in 
place(1024), Haladne amused me immensely, Much of what Kipling said was gall 
and wormwood to him, But he liked the idea of having him at his table and en- 
couraged him to perform rather as a man persuades his do to go through bricks 
for his friends(1032), I spoke on Rousseau to philosophical society of a wom- 
-en's college here and was moved to reflection upon the nature. of the woman 
don, Forcible marriage would be good for them, They regard man as an excresc- 
ence and would like the original Virgin birth to be capable of infinite repet- 
ition, They dress badly; they deliberately forego all grace and charm, 


neveritoo sophisticated 
to feel....evnen Stevenson laboriously selects a word amt lets you feel kbs lab 
-or,Kipling puts his fist into the guts of the dictionary,pulls out the utter- 
ly unavailable and makes it a jewel in his forehead or flesg of his flesh with 
no effort or outlay except of &heepepain that makes it part of him(1034), Lest: 
-er Ward in one of his hooks intimates that woman produced man to amuse her--- 
havingpreviously done very well without him to aid in continuing the race, Vit! 
your belief in some apriorities like equality you may havedifficulties, I who 
believe in force(mitigated by politeness) have no trouble---and if I were sin- 
cere and were asked certain whys by a woman should replyg*Because Ma'am I am 
the bull", Tomorrow I am 87---and still Oliver asks for a little more( 1035}, 
laski: Vinston Churchill had never read a line of Aristotle, 3acon,Hobhbes,Desc- 
artes, Locke, Rousseau,Hume,Hegel,or Kant(1037). He had read every line of Machi: 
-avelli,any printed volume summarising Napoleon's ideas, Haldane had lent him 
` Eckermann's Conversations with Goethe, It was returned in two days with the 
remark that he literally could not understand what they were talking about(103 
8}. Lord Sumner's heroes were Caesar,Napoleon and Rismarck,because they really 
knew what they wanted. I said thatwas hecause they wanted only what they knew 
(1040). I met Maurois,a charming fellow,hbut quite obviously the man building 
his high-raod to the academy and careful ahove all to see that ther are no 
rocks in the way(1048), An Indian student tells me that he feels very tempted 
by the lovely ladies of Leicester Square and sesks a remedy against their 
charms, "I have called on my Gods,but ehy answer not; I have asked my chemist 
for a philtre which would repress my desires,hut he knows not ones I come to 
you as to my father for aid"(1054), 
H_olmess Lippman's writing is fly paper to me---if I touch it I am stuck till 
I finish it(1055). z z 
Laskis Two of my students have won prize fellowships,and I feel like a duckl- 
Ing who sees her hrood take to water(1062). Re B. Rogers,the translator of Ari: 
-stophanes,was a successful barrister and once hrought in a quotation from the 
Greek text into an argument,Sir George Jessel glared and snapved snavped out, 
"Ye can't have your domestic pets in my Court,Mr Rogers"(1064), It isn't compl 
-acency; some of it is whistling to keep up their courage(1079), The Dutch 
have the largest appetites in Æurope, On.the average their normal lunch here 
(1083) begins at one and ends between 2315-2:30, They do not talk but make 
what William James called a direct march upon the meal(1084), 
Holmes: Reginald Foster,a clever man who like you reads down the page instead 


of across line by line like nous autres, the worms (1091) 
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Laski: At dinner a fervent Baptist was offered some port by Hobhouse, "I would 
eae commit adultery," said the Baptist, "So would we all," said Hobhouse(10 
99); ` 

Holmes: James Valker the mayor of New York was asked to come to a meeting, He 
said he'd come if they wouldn't ask him to speak, They promised and of course 
the promise was broken, So he rose and said: "Ladies and gentlemen,as Marcus 
Antony said when he entered the houdoir of Cleopatra,'I didn't come here to 
talk'"(1101). ; 

Iaskis As he gazed upon your photograph,H,W.Nevinson said: "Tell him that if 
ever my faith in the United States falters,I think of him and am comforted" 
(1103). This little squeal of triumph must be forgiven me, Meyerson praised 

my article on Rousseau, I suppose all flesh is heir to flattery and I am enorm- 
ously pleased(1104), A Frenchman said to me,"I hear that practically none of 
your statesman has a mistress, Yell,I have seen their wives,and I do not under- 
stand it." A Japaneserproféssor surpised me by saying "Laski great author,damn- 
ed fine fellow in Japan" with a grin that obviously displayed his intense pride 
at his mastery of colloquial English(1117), Ve had to fail the Ph.D, candidate, 
When aman has 27 footnotes in the same order as the identical footnotes in E. 
Doumerge's Jean Calvin and protests(though a clergyman) that the order is coin- 
cidental,I think one must take a stern view of the laws of probability(1119). 
After my lecture on Burke over the wireless,some 200 people wrote me letters 
asking questions about him,most of which they could have answered for themselv- 
es from an elementary manual,so that I spent a pound odd in postage and another 
pound for a typist to defer to the illegitimate claims of good manners( 1125). 
Winston Chruchill asked if anyone knew the author of The Well of Loneliness and 
a young civil servant said he did, “hat kind of person Ts she?" "I should say 
that she is a self-made man"(1136), No politician lives more than 6 or 7 months 
ahead; at least half his time he is talking to convince himself(1141), Too rap- 
id promotion has gone to Lord Eustace Percy's head and he makes the mistake of 
lecturing the House from an eminence, FH, Sgruttons "Most historians throw a 
light on dark places,Maitland threw a searchlight into the unknown,...I have a 
clean mind; F,Pollock has a clarifying mind"(1142), I have been reading happi- 
ly in and round Spinoza(1145). 

Holmes: lfy wife's death seems like the beginning of my own, There seems to be 
a distinct compartment in one's mind thatworks away no matter what is going on 
with the rest of the machinery(1152). ; 

Laskis I emerge from a heat wave,a little wan and pale(1166), I had to fail a 
Ph.D. candidate, I thought he would be angry or disanvointed,but to my surprise 
he seemd delighted, I made enquiries and found that he was a fervent Indian 
nationalist who found one more excuse for hostility to the British(1167), The 
way of the professor is very hard, Here am I destroying the British empire for 
the sake of the intellectual standards of the University of London(1168). I 
spent a week in Manchester---my annual offering on the parental altar, The art 
for art's sake school seems to view hapviness as an indefinite extension of the 
genital impulse(1178), Shaw was explaining to an adoring audience that Ibsen 
did what had never heen done hefore by exploding the folly of obsolete pseudo- 
idealism, He asked me to agree and I explained that I couldn't, He then explain 
-ed to the audience that I had the typical imperceptiveness of the academic(118 
1). So I told the worshippers thatecen Shaw might have heen expected to know 
@ervantes, Büt as I think most of them did not,probably the victory remaire d 
with him(1182), I shall feel exonerated from the duty of reading him(1183). 

She feets that life is a series of halts on the verge of elopements(1185), 

"Yho was the Prince Consort?" "The hushand of Queen Victoria." "Yes,but yoat 
did he do?" “He was the father of King Ndward..." "Yespbut I mean what d e 


do in the daytime?"(1188), 
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Holmes: Burckhardt I know not---ought I to hefore I die?(1188), German comic 
papers take you by both ears and shove your nose into a joke, Tom Apnleton's 
remark about the statue of Horace Mann---done hy a sculptress---"Man by Yoman" 
can applied to the characters in Patricia Yentworth's The ing @hance(1193) 
I feel the constant gnawingof time---mv secretary and servants treat me as if 
I were porcelain and should chip if anything touched me---whereas I inwardly 
believe that I can tumble without breaking(1269), : 
Iaski: A sacred cow is not to be milked(1233), The three poets did what you 
once described Henry Van Dyke as doing---they strutted sitting, When one of 
them observed that the P.M. called me by my first name,he changed from compl- 
ete ignorance of my presence to an almost pathetic agreement with every word 
-I said(1244). John Drinkwater wrote to say that the P,M, might Tike to know 
that he had just joined/the day after Bridges's death) the Labour Party(1249). 
I read Lord Rirkenhead's The World in 2030 AD, and found two passages taken 
verbatim from J.B.5. Haldane's Daedalus. L wrote to the latter who,on careful 
comparison,has found 44 passages of this kind and round this curious resembl- 
ance has written a charming article suggesting that his book and 3's are prob- 
ably based on a "Q" like Mark and Luke since it is impossible to suppose that 
L'rd B, would nlagiarise from a humble professor of biochemistry ™Lord Birken- 
head improves his mind" in A Banned Broadcast and Other Essays,pp.15 ff, It 
is a warning to great men not, Like hm,to rely on ghosts but i write their 
own books if they must write hooks(1249), Felix has worried me a little by 
_ sending me on a letter from Yu asking to he invited to give six lectures on 
legal philosonhy to the university here, I hope Wigmore & Co, are not spoil- 
ing him out there, His letter to Felix was almost like a royal command(1253), 
Holmes: Wu sent me some sort of autohiographical sketch written ina tone 
at made me uneasy and I wrote to him about it, But he is so ready to be hum- 
ble that he disarmed me at once(1253), : 
Leski: Virginia Yoolf tickled me greatly; it was like watchig someone organise 
her immortality. Every phrase and gesture was studied, Now and again,when she 
said something a little out of the ordinary,shewrote it down herself ina 
notebook, Really it was as good as an overa to see her put up a lorgnette and 
say in a coy whisper "You write?” "Yes," “Ah,i read so little---the éffort of 
creation exhausts me," Arnold Bennettt on the Hollywood version of Melville's 
big hook---that it was Mobydiculous(1299), 
Holmes: Albert Nickerson said to me that a merit of the English government was 
that it had bodies of competent experts in the departments but put a man of 
the world at the top(1300), i 
Laski; Meyerson pleased me much by dismissing Whitehead, Eddington & Co, in 
one fell swoop as people who do not see the real perspective of metaphysical 
prohlems(1301), I visited Morris Cohen's varents---two old Russian Jews well 
in the eighties, Neither sneaks English and they have a tiny 3 room aprtment 
on the Bast side, I told them of my pridein Morris, The old lady's eyes became 
twin fires as she said,"I am poor and 111,but when I think of my son I bless 
America for making me the richest woman in the world," Yealth has done two 
things to alter Lipmann., A good deal of his sensitiveness has gone and he 
is not eager to take intellectual risks(1311), Pound seems to have reached 
the stage of regurgitation and his new hook reads like a pale edition, faint 
and wan,of his papers of 15 and 20 years ago(1315), Carl Becker is really 
suberb---a mature scholar(1317), One old man at Tours even wore his wife's 
spectacles not,as he explained to Abel Chevalley,that there was anything 
wrong with his eyes,but it would he such a pity to waste them(1324), Alexand- 
er told me an amusing story of his interview with the King when he was given 
the O.M, It was clear that the King had never heard of him and did not know 
what to say. So he asked Alexander 1, if,like 911 philosophers he was absent- 
Mindeg 2, if he did not find thinking very tiring nd 3, if he ever went 
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to the movies, At this point the equerry felt that the King had done all that 
could be expected and Alexander was quietly removed(1328). I did not read Henry 
Esmond without tears, The description of the break between Beatrix and her peop 
-le is really magnificent(1435), tasked my Japanese student from what angle he 
desired to write his book on socialism, "Angle?" "From what point of view?" 
"Point of view?" "Yhat, line of approach do you want to take?" "But,Professor, 
it is not geometry but socialism about which I desire to write"(1338). George 
Moore asked me,with a graceful gesture,whom I admired most of living novelists, 
making an effective pause for the reply, But I took a moment of artful reflect- 
ion and said "P,G,Wodehouse" which completely disconcerted him as he felt it 
quite out of keeping with his character to descend to argue with one whose 
tastes were so wholly unseemly(1366), Leon Blum describes revolution as- 
1éga1ité en vacances(1371), The Spanish professor who finds me unwilling to 

De positive upon certain points of doctrine and says that,in Germany,a savant 
never sayd “perhaps"(1380), He is rather like an artichoke which you have to. 
strip leaf by leaf in order to reach the heart(1396), Happy is the family that 
has no history(1401), Henry James was little man with a big manner(1403). 
Morley liked to resign with some frequeney in order to he told how necessary 

it was thathe should hao PES Barrie reminded me of sugar and water dressed 
up to like like champagne(1419), During the sitting .of the League Council,at 


which German treatment of the Jewish minority in Upner Silesia was condemned, 

the German delegate had to relight his cigar 18 times to keep it going(1442),- 

Croce's Short History of the lotn Century Ha really brilliant pe rformanace 

> (1463), “A Japanese student to s publishers "Mr Laski would not write the 
‘preface to.my hook as he felt strongly that I should float on my own bladder*-- 


heal I actually had said to him was that he should stand on his own feet 
1479), j 


Volume 37 + Allen, Image and Meaning 


Don Cameron Allen,Inage and Meaning. r ; 
"The March Eclogue" of The Shepheardes Calender is the etLempt of a young poet to underste 
-end the reture of loves Tehnks to poets who hèd spoken ahout these matters before,the 
youthful Spenser was able to talk maturely(1). Lions "A bird-catcher yet a boy in e woody 
'-greve/Was hunting birds when he saw winged Eros/Perched on the young shoot. o? a box tree 
Wher he sew it,/He. rejoiced because to hin it seemed a kig bird./..../...the old mon,/ 
Smiling,shook his head and spoke to the boy:/'Refrain fron this hurting an? stay awny 
from this bird! /Fly efar! This is è bad bird! You will be hepry/As long as you do not 
catch him. But when you have man's me sure,/This thing which row flees and hpps away of 
its own ‘accord/Will cone suddenly sndbit on. your heed.'" This bird is the runaway Fros of 
Moschus seen with the cyes of & boy on the edye of adalescence(2). The. old man undoubtedly 
knows al? that the Aphrodite of Moschus hac said about her sors "If you catch him,he will 
lead you ceptive. He vill betray you by weening. lis lips are noison"(S). 300 yearspfter 
the death of Bion,the fabula of his delicate poem was repeated when Philetas,a rural Or- 
pheus,tole the story of Eros to the young lovers,Daphnis end Chloe(II.3-8) (43. For the 
‘old shepherd Philetas,the recn!lection of.love is mood,ene he is truly a magister amoris 
maximus like Tibullus(Ssi¥.75+80) or Ovid(Ars I1.744). The old farmer in Dion's poem hes, 
on the other hand,shabhy memories ,which ere shared hy the old woman who takes his place. 
when Ronsard brings the whole topic into French poetry. Socrates once consulted Cephalus 
about the nature of passionate love,and the old ion replied: "Never lenent the passing 
of love,but say with Sophocles: 'Hush,to my great delight I have escaped it and. feel 
free of a despot who was desperaté and angry '" (Republic 1.339C). It is this mood ,rather 
than the playful one of Bion or the happy one of Longus,that drifts like e cold mist throu 
Ronsard's poen(5). The boy én Ronsard's poen(ec.Leunonier,1924,VII,rp.259-62) has been 
trying to catch birds for his cages "Un enfant dedans un bocage/Tek@oit finement ses 
gluaux,/A fin de prendre des oyseeux/Pour les emprisonner en cage./Quand il veit,par cas 
d'edventure;/Pres un buys Amour enplumé/gui voloit par le boys rané/Courre eyseau ce mauv- 
ais eugure." THecnaive "big birc" of the Greek poem is gone. "Sa face sembloit un Ange/ 
Qu'on voit-portrait er un tableau": this comparison bothers us only until we remember 
that Cupid was for sone men of thé Midéle Ages a fallen angel. Having failed in his atten 
to snare. "si grand proye",the boy drops his lures in a rage and "vint trouver une vieille 
nere/Qui se mesloit ce deviner"(6). The "mere" is no hepry Amaryllis. She is gray-haired 
and sour-faced ana as disillusioned with love es she is with life. In Literature she had 
many cousins. Propertius tells us that she is both instructress in the effairs of the 
heart and mistress of meric arts(IV.5). She is the witch of Atlas whom Dido remembered so 
well(Aeneid IV.478-91). But she is best known to us through a poen by Tibullus(I.ii.43- 
52). She is a verax sage emoris,and. Ronsar certainly thought,es he wrote,of her haunting 
sons expressed by his beloved Theecritus{II.81). She was once ore of those lively young 
witches,a Simaetha who could beguile men's hearts,as Propertius tells us,by charming the 
moon from the heevens(1.i.19-20)(7). She ie ka Vielle of the Roman de la Rose,Dame Brys- 
enne of the Mort d'Arthur,or,on a lower social level, Villon's Belle Heaulmèère. Regnier 
writes about her in "Discours d'une Haguerelle"; and we shall. see her again in Ronsare 
“Contre Denise Sorciere"..In all instancesishe is e gray woman who scorns her recollect- 
ions of love,ane,like her predecessor in Pion,is a kird-of Anteros,the half-hrother of ` 
Fros,vho saw to: it in ancient times that love was reciprocated ,but who hawe come tp stend 
for his violent opponent,Anti-fros. She says to the youth: "0 que tu seras bien heureux/ 
Si tu le fuys toute ta vie/Et si jamais tu n'as ervye/D'estre eu rolle des amoreux." Then 
she goes one like Bion's old man,"ir time,this bird that: now eludes you will cone without 
your thirsins ekout it: Comrie une jeune et tendre queste,/Tt foullent de ses piedz ta 
teste,/Que c'est que d'aimer t'aprendra." She is correct in & way,for love swoops own on 
the unsuspecting. "Instat semper Amor supra caput," writes Propertius(Il.xxx.7); and he 
couplains thot the pession is both "furor" end "“insanus"(I.i.7 & ix.16). Ronserd's olc 
veman uses the wor? "fonler" anf ects "ses piecz". This is far rougher landing than Bion's 
kathigeie. The cruelty of Eros is described as early ss the 4th chorus of Sophocles’ Anti- 
gone,and the full brutality of victorious Love is recounted in Ovid's Anores(I.ji.19-838). 
Love is,inceecd,a dire actor. He may do what he wishes. Ne is never punished excent in the 
imagination ot poets,and then only in another world. The "Cupido Cruciatu,"” of Ausonius 
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‘intelligit animam ratioralea,qui videtur ce natura engelica celesti guia inmortalis incor 
-ruptibiles,levis et pura" (Comentwn seper Dantis Comoediam,ed. Vernon,Floréñce,1887,ec 
loc.). Dut there is no reason to Eelicve that Snenser reed Ponte. We had orly to look up 
the word for "soul" in any Greek lexicon such as the 158% edition of Scapula to reads 
“psuche,spiritus,fiatus...Item papilio: apud Plut. symp.2,prob.3,& Aristot. hist.an.1,5, 
‘e.19," The poem "Muiopetmos" is possibly about, the rational soul (31). Thanks to Job 8:14 
(His trust shall he like the spider's web) and Isaiah 59:5(They have eaten the egga of 
asps and woven the webs of ,spicers);Aragroll and his house(37) embodied a Ghristian symnbo’ 
~ism that associate) them with impiety,heresy,hypocrisy,end the very Devil hinself (Pathol. 
lat.,LXXV,845; CXLIL,779-803 XXI1,1174-5; LXX,1908; XII,1408-9; CCVII,69; Auber,Hiat. et 
Theorie du. Symbolisme religicux,111,496)(38).- ; ree 
Throughout Shakespeare's plays,dream is a metaphor of life. Jeb says of the lot of man: - 
"Hë shall fly away as a dream,end shall not be found"(20:8). For Pindear,"man is e shad- 
ow's dream" (Pyth.8.95-6),and Sephacles describes mer as “dreams or shadows" (Ajax,126) (61 


George Herbert: "The Rose"; "Wheat is feirer then a rose?/What is sweeter? yet it purgeth? 
The double nature of the ‘rose is the subject of contihuous poetic coment. The flower is 
fair and sweet,but it purges. The rose is a metaphor of worldliness that passes swiftly 
Neither resegnor love endures(Philostratus ,Epist.,LV.34). The transient loveliness of the 
rose is the theme of Horace,Carmina 17.3.13-4 and Ovid,Ars I1.112-6(70). Anacreon's rose 
poem(XLIV). was rendered into French by Belleeu. Owing to # theme of Catullus(LXII.39-£0) 
‘that Ariosto enlarged (0rl.fur.I.42-3), the flower was used to celekrate love of a virginal 
sert(71).:Adorning the brows of the wine-god an the revellers,the flower i= also asscict 
“et with alcoholic relexation(Philostratus,Imagines 1.2.4; Propertius IIÍ.5.21-2; Martini 
X.19.19-21; Ovid,Fasti V.385-54). The Conus of Milton sings: "Braid your Locks with rosy 
Twine/Propring odours, ¿ropping Wines" Tertullian states: "The Thristian will not wear a 
crown of flowers" (Operae. Kroymenn,I1,2,p.156)(73). Clement of Alexandria further speci 
-fies: "crowns of violets and roses"{Onera,ed. Dindorf!,1,267,276). St Ambrose was the 
first gardener to discover the rosé,thornless indeed,in the larescape of Hden(Opera,ed. 
Schenkl ,1,91). Dracontius in his "De Origine Rosarum" describes Adam end Eve walking 
through flowers and garddns all of roses(Ibgnt per florea et tota roseria lneti)(Cormine, 
ed. Vollmer ,p.46)(74). Once the scene of man s fall is ablaze with roses,the Flower,denied 
to the temperate Christian as n crown,becomés a sign of conjugal love; cf Paradise Lost 
IV.772-3. Milton tells ua thet the reses are “without thorn" (P.L.IV.256), and thet the 
bright floor ef God's lend was "Impurpl'd with Celestial Roses"(III.264). Prudentius hee 
who denied crowns of earthly roses to Christians (Carmina, ed.Dressel spp.l4—-5) ,cescribed 
the roses of the celestial fields: "Illic purpureis tecta rosariis/Ominis fregrat hurus" 
(p.31). Venantius Fertunätus wrote a poem abôut Heaven anc the "spiritual virgins" wander 
-ing through its meadows as they gather heavenly roses pne violets (Gpera,cdsLeo,p.182) (75. 
St Jerorie describes the rose as & superior instruetres fr modesty(Epist.,cd.Hillherg,pe 
120)(76). The rose,pagan sign of worldly pleasure ,is also the emblem of those who scorn 
the world and its fragile: joys,the martyrs. It is compared to the Virgin. Mary; Adem of St 
Victors; "Flos de spinis spina carens,/Flos spineta gloria,/Nos spinetumjnes peccati/Svine 
. sums cruentati/Sed tu spine nescia"(Patrol.let.,CXCVI,1592). The "thorny Tve" (ENa: spiàa) 
vs Mery(77)(Pseudo-Rernard,De Beata Meria Virgine Sermo,in Patr slat. GAXIV, 1020), "Qulvi 
è la rose in che.il Verbo Divine/Carne si fece" (Paradiso XXI11.10-5)% The theme of Christ 
he rose(rosa imago Christi) is prominent in Neo-Letin verse(78). ; í 
In French litereture of the 18th and. 17th centuries, tho game of, love as cfleer hunt, the 
belover ag € deer enc the lover as no wounded deer are coxrionm metcphers. Marot: "Les cerfz 
en rut pour les biches se battent, /Les crioureux pour les cases conbattent" (Gouv. cd, Janet 
111,54); Konsard's "Amours d'Euryaedon et Callirée",en anonymous "La Chasse et 1'Amour" 
© (Variétés historiquescet littéraires,ed.Fournier,1,65-78), Jean Paserat's "Le Cerf d'Amo- 
ur" and "Sur la Comparaison des Cerfs et deg Artourcux" (Les Peesies fro.,e¢.Planchenmain,I, 
16-29 & 20-1). The love theme af Poliziano's "Le Giostra™ is portly besed on the love 
hurt of "una cervin eltere e hella"{Le Stenze,ed.Carducci,p.’ 74) (106). Petarrch,5onret 
‘CCIX: "E cual .werve ferito di saetta". The theme of the lover as è wounded deer was nore 
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“Fy 
xh daraberne's à 
[1] é 
on LE 
pértic darts worked out by gin r "Si core suol rs 3 fon (G13 Asolan: 
“Sie le rime,ed, Dionisotto-Casalone,n164) o 's sonret “Ain: 
=si j'alloy sans espoir ce dommage" (106). i 
he poets of Fros :cannot speak of love without two flowers,the lily and the rose. "Rosa 
#2 D abi cundior/Lilio candidor/Omibus formesior/Semper in te lorient {canins Burana Stuft- 
Beart 91847,p.298). The colors white end red suggest innocence ond modesty,but both flowers 
;possess the corrion implication of brevity, Velerius Flaccus compares the days of the lily 
to the flashing by ef humen life(VI.492-4)(119). Horece ponders the-fate of the Ybreve 
lilium" ang the tender rose(1.36.16). Cf. Aeneid,X11.68-9. They become Kindred emblems 
in medievel poetry; Sedulius Scottus's poem on moe te debate between the two the yy Tere» 


are et Liliique gntomine" (111). fae ita 
F RE} Ru .W.Meyerstein,0f My Early rire Oo fehl 7, fpr ; 
18. he su ete 
spec 


hut’ you mustn't tell enybody—-thet I wag born out 4 | Jere Austen by Cae 
(5). Aunt Pauline said: "Eddie is easy to understand, Renenber--Vanity;Jealousy,Mennn- 
: æess"(12), The old lady rocket in her chpir,crooned with delight and flourished her stick, 
os exhibiting ell the vanity she concemme¢ in her reletion. I tried to dodge the visit until 
Aue phe finally pinned me down like an entomologist would a moth(12). There: is a place.in the 
PRE Tt ecteted of Sophocles when the hero on his lonely islanc asks about. the heroes and 
bp other personalities of the Trojan war,and Thersites the fool ond railer comes on the tep- 
is. "Is he dead?" asks Philoctetes, "No," ia the reply. "That wowld be the case with him, 
because ne bad things perish,the geds wrep then round carefully"(15}, My father's resect- 
ion to her fiendish esperity was always ‘wdrour. "Pho wind is in, the-east again," he: 
would sey,when advising us children to keep out of ‘renge (20). His feeling for her in tho- 
se days wos rether like Rawéor Crawley's for lecky(?1). The memoreble folk,so far ‘as me- 
mory is concerned,tre not so :meh those svho set their wark on life,os those on whom life 
sets her merk(24). She never lost dchance of belittling my feather as a man whe could do 
‘nothing without the help of the woman who had undergone untold wrongs from his mother bec 
-ause she was only z penniless governess when she merried him(28). She made a point of 
arriving late when asked anywhere (29). Ne believed tient mirderers should be flogged bef- 
ore they were hengec(30),° All through ay home life I have seen business friends assiduous 
-ly talkee about,enterteainod cropped until a sense of the utter folseness of all business 
cornections has hea: 1 part and parcel ‘of my brain(26). I have not ever yet recouped myse 
-elf for the his draft on my vital resources. in thase critical years(°7). 
At Harrow I never found the real athletes,the "blouds",ay eneaics. They went their way,I 
mine. It was the "blocdlets",the second-rate espirents to the Philathletic Club,that were 
the ‘nuisence(88). Don't be efraid of kiliing,or being knocked comm yourself: anything is 
better than heirs too proud to fight(49). the tinc-and tone-honoured rules(41). A kindly 
atammering hearde: don recuested e pupil to bring hin two short essays,one on Berkeley's 
theory of perception,the other on Kent's # cory of duty. "Thet's à vvvery gagooë es-say, 
he comiented,whey the reading was done,"hut it s-se-1s e t-rifle vcdiscecor-nected ir the 
vie reler(er}. fo have heen ceucated herel 0xfordlis li! Tee having the "prison—taint"; you 
ecn never crcape from it(118). 
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Rebecca West, The Court and. the Castle. : 
They used Hamlet's name as a symbol of irresolution,often on quite a low plane,when they 
were sioply indicating idleness,shiftlessness. I sometines gaid to them,"But you.are not 
speaking of Hamlet at all,you are talking of Oblomov"(8). Hamlet was cruel as well as 
wsensitive,impulsive as well as thoughtful,and though melancholy he was coarse es -any bar- 
“room drunk. These less attractive attributes have heen traced through the play by Salvad- 
or de Madariaga(9). Hamlet was so far from heing incapable of action that he committed ` 
wrder without reaorse,and he committed it four times and killed à man ir self-defense (19} 
le was,indeed,an exceptionally ‘callous surderer-—-witness his references to Polonius(III. 
iv.212; IV.iii.32) and to Rosenkrantz and Guildenstern(V.ii.57-8)(11). le can kill only or 
on his om behalf. When his father bids hin avenge his death by killing Cleudius,he cannot 
obey. lis father's ghost is to us one of the most rigiculous preternaturel beings ever 
invented(12). He talks fustian ani! he cannot establish his authority. He is on the stage 
atithe same time as the corpse of Polonius,who should,if the universe be consistent ,also 
have a ghost(13). Hamlet siuply tells his mother that she is behaving reprehensibly “in 
living with Claudius,not because he had murdered her dead husband and his oim brother,but 
because he was not so good-looking as her dead hushand(14). We have certainly ‘put Ophelie 
into the wrong category and into the wrag century. She was not a chaste young women, Thet 
is shown by her tolerance of Hamlet's ébscene conversation. If that were the custom ef 
the tine,Romeo and Juliet,Beatrice and Benedick,Mirande and Ferdinand ,Anteny and Cleopat— 
ra,would have talked obscenely together (15). Polonius was a cunning old intriguer who,like 
an iceberg,only showed one-eighth of himself above the surface. The innocuous sort of : 
worldly wisdom. that rolled off his tohgue in butter balls was a very small part of what 
he knew. He professed great anxiety about his daughter's morals,when plainly He needed to 
send her away into the country if he really wanted her to retain any(16). He is the Court 
Cireular version of Pandarus. The girl is not to be kept out of harm's way. She is a card 
that can he played to take several sorts of tricks(17). No line in the play suggests thet 
she felt, either passion or af*ection for Hamlet(18). She did not kill herself at all. The 
Queen describes her drowñing as an accident(19). That she crowned herself is stated defin- 
itely only by two people: the clowns in the graveyard,typical examplesof the idiot ground- 
lings gorged on false rumour(20). In Hamlet Shakespeare has given us a picture of the Rene 
~issance man. He presents Hamlet as a bad man,because he twice makes him rejoice at the 
thought of murdering men who had not made their peace with God(III.iii.88; V.ii.38)(24). 
He might have killed Claudius when he came on him at prayer,but he decided this might mear 
that Claudius would go straight to\heaven, The pious Dr Johnson thought. this speech diahol 
-ical,but Coleridge thought that Hamlet was simply secking an excuse for procrastination, 
and saw nothing odd in the selection of such anexcuse(25). eine 
It is really very odd that,cespite his interest in constitutional history,Shakespeare made 
no reference to Magna Carta in King John(51). The doctrine ofthe divine right of kings wes 
a reasonable, enough answer to the clains of Panel supremacy(54}. The Danish succession’ 
was elective,and lanlet had been a cendidate after his father s-death,though his uncle one 
stepfather had been preferred(V.ii.64)(59). Coleridge vas so patently anxious to sce a 
procrastinating tendency in lHenlet that ore of his friends said ekout his lecturebn the 
subject,"Thig is s, satire on hinself",to which Creh! Robinsor objected,'Ne,it is hn ele- 
ay" (63). TE : 
Goethe: "Yo kam die schoenste Bildung her? /Und wenn sie nicht von Buerger waer??"(gahme Xe 
-riien, VI). The Commnist Manifesto also scys thot "the bourgeoisie draws all nations into 
civilisetion" (64). ‘ i 
This is en enterprise fron which,to borrow a phrase fro: tie pious,"blessiug has been 
withheld"(77). To fall into debt means dropping through a treap-coor into the underworld 
(79). The heroine resisted temptation not nev erd again,lut ocein and egein end again{83). 
Fielding felt thet critics tended. to declare that they discovered laws ween they hed only 
detected precdedents, "Little circwistances which were perhars-accivental i: 2 preat cutho 
-or,were by those critics considere? to constitute his chief Morit,an’ transvitte’ ns esse 
-ntiols to be observed by all his successors"(Tor Jones, Ek V,cn.1)(26), 
There'is one English rovel which can be classed with Shakespeare's playea,that thet is Wu 
hering Weights. That transcended the limitations of prose because it wes written by a eg 
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roet (99). When Jene Austen emerged)Fielding rust have felt a progenitor's price. Jerry Je- 
es in ‘Amelia is not so exquisitely drawn as an Auster character,but she has the same 
blood in her veins(Bk IV,chel): "Aïe lastly,she is too short.enditoo. tall....she is toog 
tall for a pretty wonen,and too short for g fine woan. There is such a thing os © “ind 

of insipid medium....When I say such a one is a pretty woner,: pretty thing,e pretty creat 
-ure,you know very well I mean a little woman; ond when I say such à one is è very fine 
wouan,e very firc person o? a woan,to ke sure I wust mean e tall women. Now e- woman thet 
is between both is certaily neither the ove nor the other"(91). An abyss divides Jane 
Austen fron Fielding,cle”t by th: difference in their circuastances,sex,and period. She cii 
not vent to be rapeë or seduced,but she thought it wes celso bad to Be! jilted (92). 
Trollope's injunction to a novelist is that "on the last day of exch month recorded every 
person in his novel shoul? he a month older than on the first" (autobiograph: yohel 2} (109). 
Ile confessed that he had never lived in any catheïral city---except London or known any- 
thing of any Close (Autobio aph sch.5). What he knew chout clergyuen cmounted tò very litt 
—le indeed. None of the Dior elles of Barchester is shown os practising his cevotions 
with any intensity or as engaged in theological researches «f nny depth. Yet the life of 
the Church of England was then turbulent with passion.The Warden wes published in 1855, 
The fervent/ Oxford Movement was only 20 years old; ix' 1852 Browning had written "Christmas 
Eve end Easter Dey" with its picture of the contending High Churhc,Low Church,and Liberal 
Church Movements; ond- Essays enc Reviews was to he published only 5 years later. Many cler 
-gynnen were so decply moved by these matters that,often at great sacrifice,they(111} cave 
up their places in the Church. And it is not only its omission of contemporary religious 
issues that sakes the Barchester picture unrealistic. The quality of the ecclesiastics 

is too poor(1l2). They ere really novels shout the Civil Service,furnished with an eccles 
-iosticel hackeroun’ and trappings(113). _ : 

Ibsen observed that the future of Europe rested with wonen end worlcien(145). 


At the end of the first part of Du cBtt de Guermantes,the prendmother goes to n public 
lavatory in the Chemps-Elysees and overhears the horrid chatter of the woman attendant, 
bragging of her wealthy customers,boasting of How she refuses. the peor the use of the 
cebinets,an? proving tho truth of whatghe seid by turning away an ill-dresseë woman.. The 
grandmother says,"Could anything heve been more like the Guermantes,or the Vercurins: anc 
the little circle?"(210). ; 
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Williaa Witte,Schiller & Burns. 


In neither case did early death come as a sudden and unforeseeable stroke of fete: it had 
cast its shadow before,darkening their closing years. Both men,in their different weys, had 
live’ recklessly,burning up their energies,forcing the pace,and they were left with no 
defence against the inroads of digsease(1). In his introduction to the German edition of 
Carlyle's Life of Schiller,Gocthe wrote of Turns: "Such elements of his poetry as we were 
oble to assimilate convinced us of his extraordinary talent,end we regretted that the Scots 
tongue was a hindrence to us precisely at those points where he had no doubt hit upon the 
purest an‘ most natural expression." Purns wos inclined to moek at "the systematic Fathers 
anë Brothers of scientific Criticisn"(Letter to the Rev. William Greenfield,Dec.17%5)(2). 
Schiller to Baron von Dalberg: "...sooner or later my poetic ardour would die if poetry re- 
mained my profession end my livelihood,anc...on the other henc,it was boune to accuire new 
charm for me as soor es I treated it merely as a recreation,devoting to it orly ry purest 
sionents" (letter of June or Sent.1734)(4). Schiller married Cherlotte von Lengefeld,a young 
lady of good family who appreciate his work ene to whom he remained unswervingly faithful. 
It is true thnt the letters written during his courtship,many of which are addressed joirt- 
ly to his fiancee anc to her more brilliant married sister,Caroline von Peulwitz,sugrest e 
certain ambivalence in his feelings X But though there was potential danger in this court— 
ship @ trois,the situation is hardly. to be compared to the vagaries of Lurns's love-life, 
both hefore ere after his norriare to Jemi Arnour(6). One canrot conceive of Schiller penn- 
ins anythins like Durns's notorious. "horselitter letter" to Robert Airslie(March 3,1733)(7} 
min c letter to her daughter Auguste BOhmer,dated Oct.14,1799,Karoline Schlegel reported: 
Veber uber ei Gedicht von Schiller,das Lied von cer Glocke,sind wir gestern nittag fast vor 


ri den Stühlen gefallen. vor Lachen..." This férriment wos partly gn expression of personal ani 
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-nosity,and partly it was prompted by the belief that Schiller s sentiments were “hilistine 


compare with the Schlegels! pwn avant-garde vyiews,as ses orth in Tr. Schlegel's.Lucinde. 
Thonas Manns: "Es war doch pr mebracht bis zur Schnodigkeit, ies Gelächter RÉ n 
gegen čas schlechthin Grossartige" (Versuch Uber Schiller,1955,p.13). The pictures of family 
life which Schiller draws in Das Lied von cer Glocke-—of shy one radiant young lovg,of cor 
-jngal effection,o” the practical partnership of husband and wife-—-are not without ,pérall— 
els in Purns(The Cottar's Saturday Night,John Anderson){8). Burns takes a naive pride in 
his sexuel prowess: "Kine Nature's care had given his share/Lerge,of the flaming currert;/ 
Andall Gevout,he never sought/To stem the sacre? torrent"(Nature's Law). "Fornicator by 
profession",as he calle himself in Phe Court of Equity,he inevitably thinks of wounen in 
the plural: "Nter breek your heart for a ET think upon it still,jo;/That gin the 
lessie winna do't,/Ye'l1 find another will,joï; he has no resrest: "Their trick en! craft 
hae put ne daft,/They've taen me in,an' a' that; /Put clear your decks,an' here's the Sex! / 
I like the jads for at that"; he remains cheerfully incorrigible: "A fornicator-lown he 
call'c me,/An' seid sy faut free bliss expell'd me;/I own d the tale wes true he tel! '¢ MC y 
/Dat,what the natter?/(guo! I) I feer unless ye geld me,/1'11 ne'er be better!". In the 
(19) poem Mannerwirde Schiller insists that virility is the prerequisite of creative ponius 
: "Aus eben diesem Schopferfluss/Worous wir Mens hen werden, /guillt Gotterkreft un? Genius, 
s/Ves machtig ist ouf Erdene" Piesco's mots "Das Spavonsinver ist nie so schön als in Schlaf 
-sewand---es ist čie Tracht seines Gewerbes," But’ in Der Venuswagen Schiller warns young 
sion against wasting their strength in whet Burns calls "life-givirg wars of Venus'(11). “e 
resents particularly the parctice of literery "Holy Willies" who contrive to nake tho test 
of both worlds,strikirg sore] etiitudes n’ et the same tine boosting their soles by r. jac- 
icious ccmixture o” necr-pornogrephy: "Wollt ihr zugleich -Kincern cer Welt und cen Fron 
-nen gofallen?/Melet cie Wollust,nur---nalet den Teufel dazu! "{(16). Contemplating the cang- 
ers,on the one hand,of sutocratic misrule end, on the other heand,of moh violence,iurrs felt 
inciinec to sey "A plarue o' both vour houses!": "fhe wretch thot would a tyront own,/Ane 
the wretch,his true-born brother,/Who would set the Lob eboon the Throne,/tay they he 
damn'd torether!". More tersely in the Lines on the Coïmiemorrtion of Rodney's Victory: "Te 
Arorchy curs'@,ond be Tyrensy cerm'd!" (21). 
Macheth,the shortest of the great trarecies,ist'e one thet noves frstest(45). 
An inciecent ir Nietzsche's life{t o> young student's unintentional visit to e house of il? 
T mes is enberrassient em! his escape) is taken over into Doktor Fcustus er becomes a 
& h 
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trigrer-incident in the hero's career(57), Achillér's letter on Wilhelm Meister(Jul~ 2, 
1796): "Wie lebhaft habe ich bei dieser Gelegenheit erfahren... dess es cem Vortre?flich— 
en gegenüber keine Freiheit gibt als die Liebe" (63). 
Can Schiller be ragarded as è revolutionary manqué(G.Lukécs,Gocthe und seine Zeit,1947, 
pp.67,87£.,109,etc.). Karl Moors "Das Gesetz hat zum Schneckénging verdogrben,wes Adel- 
flug geworden wére. Das Gesetz hat noch keinen grossen Mann gebildet,cber die Freiheit 
brütet Kolosse und Extremitäten cus"(Die R&uber,1.2). Here,end in his subsequent actiors, 
Karl Moor ‘appears as the odvocate of quarchy (GS). Befor. PR realizes that ey ANT 
lessress will not edrance the cause of justices "0 uber mich arren,der igh wahneté’, die 
Welt durch Greul zu verschônern und cic Gesetmdurch Gesetzlosigkeit au raters: halten!" 
(v.2). The great rebel recants,voluntarily subaitting to, the law which he outraged: "Aber 
noch blieb mir etwas ubrig,woit ich die beleidigte Geseze versôhnen und die.misshandelte 
Ordnung wiederum heilen kann. Sie darfyjeines Opfers,eines Opfers,das ihre une tore 
fajestét vor der ganzen Menschheit entfaltet---tieses Opfer bin ich*selbst." For all his 
noble character,Karl Moor remains a criminel none the less,an SARE soul (C9) who in the 
end finds his way back: "Der Verirrte tritt wieder in das Geleise der Gesetze",as Schiller 
puts it in his Preface to the first edition. Such being the conclusion of his ve:y first 
play,it can hardly be maintained that in his later work Schiller went back on the revolut- 
ionary creco of his youth. Significantly,it is Spiegelberg,the most contermtibkè member 
of the bend,who ironically expounds the "beneficent" effects of the outlaws! assault upon 
sastetrlr.2 In spite of the euthor's protestations,it was the rebellious tonè of the 
play thet ceptured the imagination of the contemporary public. Schiller denounces the dis- 
solute prince êné thè servile courtier(III.2),the venal official and the servile lewyer 
(II1.8),the ruthless landlord(II.3). We gather that under a kindly master like the old 
Count + ae system produced harmony and happiness; in the words of Franz Moor: "Mein Vat- 
‘er schuf sein Gebiet zu einem Familienzirkel um,sass liebreich laghelnd am Tor une Üsste 
sie Bruder und Kinder"(II.2). In a sense,such paternalism is(as Kent points out in Uber 
den Gemeinspruch: Das mag in der Theorie richtig sein,teugt aber nicht fur die Praxis,ii) 
the most despotic kin of government imaginable; yet the rebel Karl confesses(70) that 
there was a time when he wished for nothing better thax to-follow in his father's, steps 
(IV.1). A similar conclusion mey be ¿rawn from Fiesco. As in the poem Die schlimmen Monare 
“hen,the play censures wicked monarchs rather than the institution of monarchy(71). In 
the Xenien the authors make fur of the German partisans of the French Revolution, sugest- 
ing that they adorn, their red caps with bells,to complete the fool's garb: "Longe werden 
wir euch noch @rgern und werden euch sagens Rote Kappen,euch fehlt nur noch des Gl¥ckchen 
zur Putz." The most revolutionery of his pleys,Kebale und Liebe shows that Schiller concei 
-ved of social progress,not cs the result of o mass movement,sustained by the pressure of 
ispersonel econonic forces,hut rather es the achievement of individuol men end women(like 
Ledy Milford era Ferdinand) vho possess sufficient independence of mind to question the 
values enc to criticise the mental habits of their own privileged class(78). The Jecohin 
Terror was providing the w orld wit an object lesson in revolutionary technique. The le- 
sson wes not lost upon Schiller(letter to G.Kôrner of leb.8,1792). His enalysis of the ma- 
ter is fourd in the Briefe fiber die asthetische. Erziehung des Menschen,vii: "...bestatict 
die Frfahrung mein Gemelde “er Gegenwart,so muss man jeden Versuch einer solchen Strats- 
veranderurg so lenge für unzeitig und jede derauf gegrtindete lof nung so lange für schintr 
-isch erkléren,bis die Trernung iv dem innern Menschen wieder oufgehgben und seine Natur 
vollstindig gerug entwickelt ist..." Agoinst the tyranny of RASS movements and party prog- 
a, R vindicates the fundamental importance of the individual(ef. letter to Duke Tried 
N “Fich Christian of July 1341793, Die Gesetzgebung des Lykurgus urd Solon) (75). He is well 
aware of the importance of the material basis of man,s existence,e.7.,t > distich Wirée 
ces Menschen: "Nichts mehr davon,ich bitte euch. Zu eSsen gebt ihn,zu wohnen; /Nebt ihr fie 
Blésse bedeckt,gibt sich die Warce von selbst"(cf letter to Prince Friedrich Christien of 
11 Nov.,1793)(76). 
ne Lt the mighty "pyratid of his existence"(Letter to J.K.Lovater o? Sept. 26(?), 
1780)(192). 
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Svinburne's "Notes on C.Bronte" is an‘eloge of C.bronte at the expense of G.Eliot. I am 
trying to aim at entire justice. Possibly it may secure me the distinetion of being named 
‘an anthropoid epe,e polecat,or an aborted ascidian.in the next piece of dithyrambic prose 
which Swinburne writes(117). 

One of my afflictions is a theory that * could dd my best work in verse,and the circumstar 


‘mee that every year my lectures lead me to accumulating a quantity of material that(129) 


ibc pleasant property for my outer mind,but is a positive injury to the soul within the 
soul (130). Below the mount of Letters there‘is a cavernous descent which you have never 
explored,and in the lowest pit ere chained Examiners in English Literature. Think of havir 
to torture Adonais into questions,and then to find thet one s own questions are indeed 
poetry compared with the answers which a foolish conscience obliges me to reed(131)..A Hie 
-tory of Elizabethen Literature,where the ‘ground geems -now fairly Imown to me---where,at 
least,I Imow what I am ignorant of (134). 

We were much disturbed by the tidings of Mrs Lewes's marrigge to Mr Cross. The Echo now 
says it is the other Mrs G.H.Lewes. What is the truth? (156). 

a on wicked Yf you to have put on your cap of darkness while I was searching 1 Whitehall 
169). 

On Saturday at my dear ftiend;old Patrick Tighe's little hole in Anglesea Street,I got for 
two shillings the original "“Epipsychidion",....llardly had I stowed "Spipsychidion" safely 
into my pocket then I put my hand on the original "Empedocles on Etna"...,I wantec to fall 
upon “y Imees and return thanks on the spot,but the piles of books were too shifting for 
a hagsock,and I contente” myself with an ejaculatory thanksgiving,mearly raising my eyes, 
while my Ping gers went still groping for treasures, A horrible doubt suggested itself that 
it may be Satan's doing(174). You may have been lucky enough in your book-hunts to pick 
up a copy of —-"De modo catandi"(193). . i 
My linen-drapery...doesn't make me a fillionaire(196/. 

I wish youfGosselwere a very obscure writer. Last Friday I went into my class-room with a 
delightful new lecture copied out fca certain new volume by E.G.,which lecture I purpose? 
to deliver with a criticel eir,and an impressive aspect of original investigation as the 
lecturer's own. Imagine my disgust when I saw "L7th Century Studies" already in the hands 
of one of my students. I made a vain attempt to turn him out of my class-room for breach 
of discipline. Then I huubled myself and seid,"I will now reed some extracts from e charm 
~ing essay où Merrick,by Mr Gosse,which I om proud to see is already known to members of 
my class." The young offencer felt touched hy this,anc did not mention the tact that I 
read nearly the whole erasy(201). 

Yesterday came an invitation of Johns Hopkins University. Evidently this is the Hercules 
choice of poverty or riches offered me (209). 

A point in casuitry,dear Father in Godfhis brother ial segs tune of Fdinburgh]. A mouse has 
cevoured ry books. He had choice of 500,and he mounte” up seven shelves and picked out 
the German enc Russian translations of my "Shakespeare,His Mind ete."; I em touched by 
the compliment end the mouse is learned (222). Query: May I set & trap for an admirer and 
fellow student of Shakespeare? (223). 

Antoinette Bourignan had the rare gift of Penetrative Chastity or Infrigidetion,w hich pro- 
duced entire freedom from passion on the pert of thosa neer her. She was elso very ill- 
looking(243) 

In his version of Wilhelm Meister Carlyle translates Stillen in Lande,a ‘neme given to the 
German Bietiste,;"the still world in the land"(244). 

Somehow I have acquired a lot of wholly useless Imowledge,and can't get rid of it(298).. 
Pater seems to me a very sure-footed critic,because he wes so patient in his study never 
writing(820) until he had filled himself with his theme; while Matthew 4arnold,who plays 

a elightfully with ideas ebove his theme,never seens to me to have informed hiuent? aright 
(321). Way should you send...for my Montaigne"? fer better don't, ond recd Montaigne him- 
self. There sre advertisements of Oxo in which a large ox looking at a smel1(325) pot of 
Oxo exclaims wournfully~-—-"y poor brother." iy little book is Montaigne reduced to a lit- 
tle jar of Oxo@Monted gne(236 A : - 
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Elizabeth D. & Hilda M. Dowden,Letters of Edward Dowden. 
John Eglinton: He astonished the author of Sordello when,a young man barely out of his 
teens,he applied his imaginative faculty to its interpretation. At the age of 24 he vas 
elready the well-known "Prof. Dowden." He remained en example of one who has propitiated 
fortune at the outset by the sacrifice of a youthful dream. In this quiet and gracious- 
mannered man there always appeared to be something which did not transpire in ordinary | 
intercourse,and which he was glad to get back to. In truth,he was end felt himself to be 
a poet(xi). The poet in him was the secret of his personal distinction; it was the secret 
also of that strange humility of his,for he hardly valued himself at all on the possession 
of those faculties for which the world in his case found most use(xii). | 
"Riches take unto themselves wings’and flee eway" (1). 

I have written about 20 or 80 prose poens,waiting to Ke turned into verse when a lyrical 
mast arises; here is one of them,which,if you can recognise a wowan,as Tennyson says, by 
the fashion of her bones,I trust you to. discover to he a skeleton poen(13). 

Nere is e riddle attributed te Archbishop Whately. What is the difference between a Scotch 
“nan and an Irishman on e cold day in December? The one is "kilt" with the "could" and the 
other is co}d with the kilt(16), 

Papa is fee when I go dom to Montenotte and sorry when I leave it. A son is something 
after all,though he be uninteresting to most people(19). Still I om a visible piece of 
humanity at Montenotte end make a noise in moving about which I surmise(self flattery 
again!) is pleasanter than long silence in the evenings (20). 

One elways begins with the second class where one can have favonites,which is impossible 
with the four or five tip-top human beings-—-dny one can&{/make a favourite of the ocean. 
or the sky,although they are infinitely more to us thon forest-trees,or flowers (24). 
"Culture" is not getting or having anything-—not knowledge any more~--or scarcely more——~ 
then money. It is being and becoming the best possible to our nature (28). 

. One word Dean Alford asked mé to change----nude which he thinks an indecent word. I changed 
it to unclothed(30). The dog may not please you more than akose because you have the kind 
of pleasure a dog gives supplied in other ways, and perhaps not the beauty of the rose, But 
suppose you ere on a desert-island,apart from any use the dog night he,woul’d he not be chos 
-en rather than a rose-tree? (31). 

What à culture of the entire character there is in the sincere pursuit of Art! Even e sonn 
-et gives one training in et least onc dozen important virtues(40), Though Whitman's poems 
have not properly artistic form,they have foru in solution; that which when crystallized 
a form. What is the chemical expression? They have the menstruum of form? or what? 
(41). ; l 
Charles Hallé's whole nleying of a piece of music means,"In what a refined way I am playing 
this." Worcsworth's egotism said,"There is a good sonnet," and,he might acc,"I wrote it." 
There is wore than a shade of difference here. With Wordsworth the thing was valued because 
it wes good,its being his own was à personel thing to(4¢) rejoice in. With Hnllé it is 
valued because it is his own,because he thinks he is a player of refinement. Wordsworth's 
feeling...was non-egoistic. The poem once written became to him pisse of work detached 
aah himself ,which he could pronounce good as he could say Skidddw ia so many feet hich 
47}. 5 
Dean Alford wrote to me in a contemptuous way of Whitman's work as poet. I fear poor Pean 
Al forg Cied ir his sins---he always love’ the safe ond the mediocre---but Strahan is conver 
-ted by Buchenan(54). 
Wilberforce: "Every man is his own Devil"(77). > 
Cthervise Shakespeare will kill any original force I have,and make me a mere eruđite(^9). 
The revised plan tekes me completely out of your wey. We shall not any longer tread on esch 
other's hee] s(198). 
I Imow how small a pinhole in the universe they cll peep at. How ore you faring? Put up 
the speaking trumpet and hail-—run up the hunting and signal if ell is well(111). I em 
being vermiculated by the maggots of life(far worse than those of Death). Put this is only 
a fling at seeing from my stall a fellow—cteQ@d Cisporting himaëff in the mendow(118). I re- 


joice to think thet I have afforded many Minor Critics the means of paying for a week's 
rent(116). 
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F.M.Cornford,From Religion to Philosophy (Harper Torchbooks). 


Between Religion and Philosphy,there is comionly held to be some sort of border warfare. It 
is,however,possible to think of them as two successive phases of the expression of man's 
feelings and beliefs about the world. The advent of the new spirit of rational inquiry did 
not mean a sudden and complete breach with the older ways of thought. Philosophy inherited 
from religion certain great conceptions——-"God","Soul","Destiny","Law"——-which continued to 
circumscribe the movements of rational thought and to determine their main directions(v); 
Diogenes Laertius groups the philosophers in two successions,Ionian and Italiote,headed by 
Anaximander and Pythagoras. There were,in fact,two traditions,which may be celled "scientif 
-ic" and "mystical"; they correspond to two permanent needs of human nature end characteris 
4 -e two types of human temperament. Malheur au vague; miéux vaut le faux! When we contempl- 
ate the finished product of the Ionian schoolla, Atomi em we see thet,in banishing "the vague" 
it has swept away God and reduced the Soul to a dust of material particles. It strikes a 
chill of terror into men of an opposite temperament. To: the mystical spirit,philosophy was 
not an engine of curiosity,but a way of life cheats Holding,no less strongly than the 
adientific tradition,to the cheracteristically Greek épnviétion that the world must be rati 
—onal ,the Ytaliote schools represent themselves as a series(vi) of attempts to justfy faith 
to reason. Plato sinks in the Titanic effort to stand. with feet on earth and uphold the 
sky. The philosophic Muse is not a motherless Athena. Behind Anaximander stands the Homeric 
troop of luminous Olympians; behind Pythagoras,the troubledkshapes of Drpheus and Dionysius 
(vii gl, significance of thet contrast was,by sheer power! of imegination,divined by Nietz 
~sche(ix). 
We must not imagine that Thales or Anaximander was like Adam on the dey of his creation, 
-with no tracition hehind him,opening his innocent eyes on a world of pure sense impressions 
not as yet co-ordinated into any conceptual structure. Insice him there is his conscious- 
ness,his thoughts and feelings,xewaiting his introspective enalysis(3). Outside,there is the 
world, the data of sensé-per“eption,lying ready tobe observed and explained. If it were so, 
the course taken by Greek speculation’ would have been utterly different. We should find the 
first philosophers attempting to analyse their own consciousness,and to draw some rude dis- 
tinctions between thought and perception,or feeling and will. Or,if they turned to the out- 
er world,we should fine them taking the elementary precaution of looking at Nawre,end tryi 
-ing to observe and record her ways,before they ventured upon generalisation and hypothesis 
But everyone Imows thet they did nothing of the sort. The fether of western philosophy ,Tha— 
les of Miletus gimediately, announces that the ultimate. "nature" of all things is weter,and 
that the universe is alive or has "soul" in it. Here,at once,in the very first utterance of 
philosophy,we encounter conceptions which have a long history,as religious representations, 
before philosphy begins(4). 
Hesiod(Erga,225) stetes his conviction that the course of Nature is anything but careless 
of right end wrong: when men co justice,tHeir city flourishes. There is(as it were) a sympa 
-thetic relation between hwian conduct and the behaviour of “ature. So,on the other hand,we 
when a sin has been counitted-—-such as the unconscious incest of Ocdipus—-all Nature is 
poisoned hy the offence of man(Sophocles,0ed.Rex on the land of Thebes). That Nature is 
moral,is obviously not a result of direct,unbiossed observetion(5). 
The chief object of speculation was not man or hunan society, but Nature (physis), the one ult 
-imat stuff from Which the world of things we Bee has arisen and into which it will perish 
again. The primary meaning of physis is "growth",end its ‘first essociations are of life anë 
motion. The mere use of this term slready implies the famous doctrine of Hylozoism-—that 
"the All is alive',the uriverse hes "soul" (7). 
Anaximander it was who first stated a sytematic theory of the Nature of the world---not on- 
ly of the stuff it is made of,but also of the process of its growth out of the "limitless 
thing" into the manifold of definite thixgss "Things perish into those things out of which 
they heve their birth,accorcing to that which is ordained; for they give reparation to one 
another end pay the penalty of their injustice according to the disAosition of time"(8). 
What especially strikes us in this statement is that the secular process of kirth an: peris 
-hing is describe? in moral language. The words imply that injustice was comitted in the 
very fact of their birth into separate existence. The menifold world,in Anaxinader view, 
o 
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À Fate 


can arise only by rok!'ery and æisaprropriations Considcr,for instance,the eninel Lody., Its 
proper substance is earth; but for its formation it miseppropriates portions of the other 
elements: water for its blood,air for its breath,fire for warmth. The dissolution of death 
repays these robberies. The one primary stuff,"Neture",is segregated into provinces,each 
~ the domain of one element. And this is a norzl order. No single thing can begin to exist 

without an infraction of this destined order. Birth is ea crime,ar¢e. growth en agrrevated 
rohbery. We are disposed to think of the ever-increasing complexity of the world as en in- 
tricete order formed out of primitive: chaos. Tò Anaximander order comes into being not 
last,but first(10). The elements ere ordered and assigne” to their provinces "according to 
what is oréained"——a conception in which Necessity(what aust be) and Right(what ought to 
be) are united. So in omer the Gods are subordinate to a remote powerywhith is both prim- 
ary and moral---Moire,Destiny. The Gods did not make-Moira and cannot stand agninst it. 
Zeys laments thet it is "fate" tat his son,Sarpedon,dearest to hin of all men,mist die et 
the hands of Patroclus(Il.,xvie43); he "does not venture’ to undo. what. fate decrees" (Pindar 
Paean. vi.94); Cf. Nerod.i.91,Euripic. iphig. imtour.,1486,Aesch. Prom. Bo.,531. The tro 
notions of Destiny and Right are hardly distinguished. This comes out in the phrase "bey— 
ond fate",which in,Homer halts between two meanings: “beyond what must he" ang "beyond 
what ought to be" n the first sense neither God nor man cen make anything heppen beyond 
fate (Il. ,vi.487; cf. Pind.Pyth. xii.80); in the second sense things do go beyond fate,i.c. 
(13) beyond the bounds of morality and the offenders are punished in consequence(0d. xvi.78 
0). The clear notion of impossibility is wanting in Homer. The adiineton is rather that 
which lies beyond one's power,the power of even a God; but it is not strictly end rbaolute- 
ly impossible. Power may be stretched for e moment beyond its due ang normal limits,so 
that Gods,and even menymay achieve the impossible. But such feats are undesirable and deng- 
erous; they provoke an instant nemesis(14). The oricinal sense of Moira is clearly apparent 
in a curious passage in the 15th Iliad,186 ff.(15)s "part","allotted portion", Each God has 
his own allotted province or field of ectivity,e.g.,Zeus rules in heaven,Hades in the under 
-world and Poseidon in the sea while the earth is com.on to all. Within his own domain his 
supremacy is not to be challenged; but he must not transgress its frontiers,and he will 
feel resertment(nenesis) at any encroachment by another(This view of Moira wes clearly stat 
-ed by Walter Headlam in his edition of Aesch. Agam. p.234,note on v.1007). The orignal 
conception of Moira thus turns out to be spatial (16),rather than temporal. Cf. Hesiod,Theog 
sony 124 ff(17). Moira is.the blind,automatic force which lecves the:subordinate purposes 

£ wills of the Gods free play within(20) their om legitimate spheres,hut recoils in certain 


/\ve ngeance upon them the moment that they cross heriboundaries(21). 
In the Great 6eth(e.m. at the hegir. ing of the 15th Il.) the Gods swear by Earth end Heav— 
en,and by Styx(22). Hesiod describes how the peralysingly cold water of Styx is edminister- 


ed to the Gods as an orceal for per br ang lying(fheog.,70¢ ff.)(°4). Styx is e represent- 


ation(Cf. J.E.llerrison,Themis,p.72)(25). 

Nenos means "grove". It was at first a sacred enclosure ir © wood(S1). What roles a place 
"sacred"? The presence in it of a dangerous power which makes it,ns th: Grocks seid,"not 
to be entered " by the profane. One ancient title of the secred presence inhabiting e nemos 
is none other than Nemesis(32). She is the Wooelenc Goddess who comes to he regarded as 

the "Avenging Anger"(38). Pindar Coes not forget thet Nemesis,the Lisperser,mey give good 
things as vell as harm(Olyup.viiieSS). loire is static while Nonesis is dynanie(%4) 


In a “uythical" passage (Politicus,°71D f.) Plato asplifies ar reinterprets the famous doc 
-trine of Anexegoras: "All things were confonnéec together,wher Reason cane and introfuced 
Cistinetion and orcer." Reason takes the place of Zeus,ns Zeus had taken the place of Moira, 
Law(Nomos) is the, "éispensrtion of Reason" (Levs,719 D). Philosophy secs to repeat the two 
stages in religious representation. Just as there we fourd the will of e »ersonal God super 
-seding Moira, an? claining to ordain by a legislative ect whet hadfbeer be ‘oreysiuply the 
recognised fact of Aasvifiec structure in the univorse,so in philosophy the creative Mind 
mekes a tardy appearance an! claims to have designe e CEE ne Mahe ancer was 
produced hy motion, The process itsclf,owever,throughout all these steges remains in essen 
—ce the semes apportionment,&ispensntion,orteining(36). The personal Goe of religion anc 
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and the impersonal Reason ofphilosophy merely reenact as "dispensers" that ole arrangement 
‘galled Moira(37). `. ape f i 

Anaximander has expurgated these features and factors,the supernatural or mythical charact- 
er of “hich he was able to detect(41). Homer s gods had drifted so fer out of touch with 
Nature and withthe demands of human sorality thet Animander could run a yen through them 
and leave the worle and the heart of man none the noorer. But when the Gods were eliminat- 
ed,a moral or sacred character still clung to the framework of the worle itself,that syst- 
em of provinces within which the Gods had sprung up end developed,till they were overblown 
and died(42). When Anaximander thought he was getting to close quarters. with Nature,this 
Nature was not simply the outer world presented to us through our senses,but a representat- 
ion of the world-orter,actuelly more primitive than the Gods themeselves(43). This mess of 
Collective’ representation is,of course,constantly undergoing gredual change,largely due to 
the critical efferts of incividuel thixkers,who from time to time succeed in introducing 
profound modifications. When once we go beyond the names of objects like tehles or trees 
and of simple actions such as running or eating,no Greek word has an exact equivelent in 
English,no importent abstarct conception covers the sane area or carries with it the same 
atmosphere of associetion(45). oe 

If ‘morality touched withemotion" is a bad definition of religion,"custom touched with emot- 
ion" is a good definition of morality(46); and in primitive initiation ceremonies the con- 
firmatory touch of emotion is laid on with no light senc(47). Beyond the sphere of simple 
physical necessities on the plene of representations of a higher kind,the primitive conscio 
--usness seems to possess no individuality. Where the civilised man has private andpriginel 
opinions end beliefs,the. sevage hes no self-assertive individuelity,ro consciousnest of | 
himself in distinction from his group. It is not even strictly correct to say thet beliefs 
and practices ere imposed" upon the savage by the social group. The sociel group is the 
compact unit; it can no more be said to consist of individuals than the wine in & bottle 
can ke seid to consist of distinct drops. Religious ane moral beliefs might he compared 

to the colour of this wineypervacing every part of it in continuous distribution, There is 
“no question of this or thet drop of wine holding out against the infusion,and having the 
colour forced upon it by other drops: whe heave previously subaitte’. The liquid behaves as 
a continuous and undivided whole: so also does the social group. Furkheim: "C'est spontané- 
ment que l'individu abdique; et meme il n'est pas just®e perler d'abdication 1% où il n'y 
a rien à ebdiquér"(Sur le division du travail social,3° &d.,p.180)(48). Religions and moral 
-ities are trnasmitied contagiously by her‘-subsestion. The orthodox is so imiersed in the 
collective mind thet-he is no more eware of. its pressure than n fish ic wwere of the press- 
ure of the water in which it florts(49). It is precisely the emotional charge that makes e 
belief or a custom religious or moral. It is the fading out of it that marks the transit- 
ion fron faith to speculative opinidn(59). Behind philosophy lay religion;:behind religion 
lies social custon---the structure and institutions of the kuman group. Moira is simply a 
projection,or extension,of Nonos from the tribal group to the elemental grouping of the 
cosnos(54). The divisions of, Nature were limite’ by morel bouncories,because they were act- 
ually the sane as the divisions of society. Totemism involves en extersion of the structure 
and classification of hunen society to include the departments of the non—-humen universe 
(55). Society is & system of moirei. Within its boundaries lies Nomos-=-all that you ought 
“to do ‘and must do. Feyond then lies cll that you must not do-~all that is taboo. The sent 
-inel at the frontier is Death(59). The primary "nature",the "limitless thing",like the 
prinitive herdis continuous ,honogereous,uncif “erentiated. The four elements,like the subo- 
rdinatedc totemic clans,are speciclisec,ond each is drawn together into e coherent mass by 
the attreetion of "like to like"---the solidarrty of affinity (62). The elements are group- 
ed in pairs. Between the two members of each pair of contraries there is antagonisn,strife, 
feud. Each sees to invade the province of the other (64). The prototype of all opposition 
or cortreriety is the contreriety of sex. The Eleatic Stranger in Plato's Sophist,242 C 
notes this feature,cosplaining that the errly physicel philosophers "marry off" Wet and 
Dry or Hot enc Cold end "make them set up house together". ER anc Ermecocles 


speek of Hatred and Love(65). Tiver Plato speaks of the creat c ntraries,Porn ond Mettersin 
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sexual terms: "And we say fittingly compare the recipient to the mother,the model to the 
father,and that which springs into.life between them to the offspring"(Timacus,50 C). Arist 
-otle bays too that whereas one piece of matter cen contain only one form,the cause which 
imposes the form can generate many: "So is it with the femele and the male'(Met.A 6,98803) 


n). : : s y 
pel ae the sometimes intolerable,imposition of herc usage,our individual "nature" occasion 
-ally cries out ond denounces convention as "unnatural". Custoa erd Neture are set at vari- 
ence(74). >. - : i 
In the mimetic dances the performers behave in the characteristic wey,to- representor rather 
pre-present(see J.E.Harrison,Themis,p.44}.tre group—behaviour——~actually to produce,there 
and thén,with more or less realism,the action required of their totem,thet is to say,of 
themselves ant their species in co-operation(76), Megicel action corisists in actually doing 
what you want done. The .rainmakers beleive ithemselves simply to be "making rein," not to he 
imitating rein,so as to cause real rain to fell later(77). The religious complex consists 
of worshippers on the one sido er? e spirit of God,distinct from them in kind and power,on 
the other. The distinction first makes it possible for the worshippers to influence ,persua- 
de the God. -In the stage of pure magic the distinction has not yet broken out(79). Hence, 
anything of the nature;of worship is excluded by the very @efinition of such a Worship. 
The collective consciousness resides in the individuals composing the group.but it resides 
in ad] of them together ,ané not completely in any one of them. It is hoth in(80) myself and 
yet not myself. Because this force is continuous with my own consciousness,it is a reserv- 
oir to which I have access,ani! from which I can absorb superhuman power to reinforce and 
enhance my own. It is also imaanent in the individual hiaself,forming within hia that unrer 
-soning impulse,called conscience,which,like e traitor within the getes,acknoWledges from 
within the obligation to obey the other snd much larger part of the collective conscious- 
hess which, lies outside(31). Mana,"though itself impersonel,is always connected vith some 
person wholirects it; all spirits have it,ghosts. generally,some mèn" (Codrington, The Helene- 
sians,p.1J8)(84). All likeness was originally represented as kinship. "Like can only act 
on like". To Empedocles,philia(solicarity of & group) is e sypathetic continuum(86). P. 
Beck,Die Nechehemne,pe 37: "Die sinnliche Vorstellung,die mit dem Kollektivbewusstsein verbu 
-nden ist,ist das Blut. Wie cer Hauch des Mundes mit dem Einzelleben identifiziert wird,so 
das Blut mit dem Leben des Stanmes"(97). x ; : ` . 
"God". is ah offshoot of "Soul". The notion of God,as ‘istinct from Soul,arises by different 
~iation. Gods are projections into nen-human neture of the representations: of the group- 
soul(90). In the secont stege of wmagic,ve encounter recognition of a power "not ourselves". 
In proportion os this something ceases to be human end familiar,it becomes divire and. myster 
-ious. The physical force of,sey,the winds,or sea,now slipping from control is enormous and 
terrific. The making of a God has begun(92). Teday,the first question to be asked about a 
‘monk is whether he is a Dominican or a Frenciscan,not whether he is Brother This or Brother 
That. His personality is merged when he assumes the unjforn éress,behaviour,and beliefs of 
his order. When we sey of a ran,"He hes the soul of a “esuit,'l we convey in a condensed 
fora e large amount of informetion(true or felse) about the sort of-behaviour thet may he | 
expected of him. The group-soul of a magical fraternity is simply a pool of mana(95). The 
Mystery God is the deemon of z hunan group,while the Olympian God develops out of the daemon 
of a local cepartment. The distinction between the two types of religion has never been 
better stated than by Nietzsche in his Geburt cer Tregoecie,c vork of profourd inaginative 
insight,which left the scholershin of a generation toiling is the rear. The typical Mystery 
Go! of freek religion is Dionysus. In this type of religion the conceptuel work is tempor- 
el---the recurrent circle of the year,which ends where it bégan; whereas in the caseof Qlym 
-pinn gods(111) the framework is spatial-—provincial order of Moira. Dionysus end other My 
-stry Gods,are fundamentally hunen deenons,however much they may be naturissd,while an 
Olympien,frou being the impersonal daemon of e Cerartinent,becones sore end more humanised. 
Enthusiasn—-—Goc entering into his group; ecstasy-——nan rising out of, and above,the prisen 
of his incividuality end losing himself ip the conmson life of the whole. ‘The God remoins 
both 'usen end daenonic,being perpetualily,at every celehratior o? the rite,re-created in th 
collective emotion of his congregation. Gor can enter irto men,ane man can become Got (Schol- 
Ar .Knights,496) . A usytory religion is necessarily monotheistic or pnntheistic(112). Teech 
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she unity of all life,it disposes of polytheism by the doctrine that all the Gods are only 
liverse shapés of ore divine principle,"one nature with many names" (119). The Olympian God 
‘s detached from the human group. Since he has no husan congregation,whose soul or. daemon 
1e cen ke,the wroshippers cannot re-create and feed hi: with their own emotional experience 
‘ites. God and worshippers co net form one solid group,but confront one another; between 
then only an exterhal. relation,o! à contractual or commercial type,can subsist(114). The 
Notre Teme of one villege is distinct from,and may even be at enmity with,the Notre Dame 

of ‘the next(see Daudet,Lettres de mon moulin,"La Diligence de Beaucaire"){115). Nemesis or 
grudging jealousy is‘a prominent passion in the psychology of an Olympian God(118). He 
withdraws into an attitude of aloofness and majestic condescension and insièts,correspond- 
ingly,on humanity keeping its distance. Apollo's message to his worshippers was: "Know thy- 
self and de not go too Par"(119). 

"Nature" is an element endowed with supernatural life and powers,a substance which is also 
Soul and Goû(128). Hence none of the Ionians identified the nature of things with the 4th 
element,earth. Earth is pre-eminently "bodily"--«tangible ,heavy,imnmobile-—and so least 
suited té be the vehicle of the living soul-substance, The Greek philosophers describe phys 
-is as standing in the same relation to the universe as soul. does to body(129). 

"Like knows like" is e special case of "Like can only act on the like"(132). 

The most primitive of the wystical conceptions is Reincarnation(palingenesia),a cycle of 
existence,a Wheel of Life,divided into two hemicycles of light end darlmess,through which 
the soul continypously revolves(161). Sextus observes that "the schools.of Pythagoras end 
Empedocles and the Italian philosphy in general teach that we ‘have comunity and fellow- 
ship. not only with one another and with the Gods,but also with irrational animals" (Math, 
ix,127), To the mystic,the whole ‘of: Nature is bound together in.one society; all living 
things ere under the universal swéy of Dike(way; cf. Chinese teo,sée supra 172-4}. In -cont- 
ragt with this view,the Olympian tradit on draws its fast line,not only between men and 
Gods,but between human society ond the rest of Nature., The rule of Dike is confined to the 
ordered ‘st ucture of the human state(Works cend Deys,276; Plato,Proteg.320 D ff.)(182). 


.Fron the scientific standpoint Heracleitus was actually behing the Milesians; "polymethy" 
-or the science of nature was a thing he rejected. Me is pre-erinently an exponent of the 


uystical tendency opposed to Ionian rationalism. The frame of his cosmological scheme is 

temporal--—tho, cycle of existence,that cicrele"whose beginning and enc-end are the same" 

(fr.70)(1%4). "Polymathy does not teach insight"(fr.16);. "wisdom is one only"(fr.65)3 ` 

"I searched mygelf£"(fr.50);""Life and death are the same"(fr.127) (186). In fiery freedom 

ei ileal de and Nietzâche despise their followers fer more than their opponents 
. 
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History never repeats itself. ‘he Dionysus to ‘whom the Orphics return,is not the old Dionys 
-us of a group of satyrs,but the Orpheus who was more at home with the Muses than with the 
Maendds» Dionysus,though revived,is reformed(196). Pythegoreanism may be regarded as a fur- 
ther reformation of .Orphism(198). The theoria of Ionian science characteristically means 
curiosity. Pythagoras interprets theoria as à passionless contemplation of rational ,uncheng 
-ing truth,and converts the way of life into a pursuit of wisdom(philosophia). The way of 
life is still elso a way of deeth(Plato,Phnedo,64 A); but now it means death to the emot- 
ions and lusts of this vile body,and s release of the intellect to soer into the untroukl- 
ed empyrean of theorie. Orsiastic ritual,vhich plays upon tie enotions,only drives a new 

nas il into the coffin of the mul. All thet sust go; only certain ascetic prescriptions of 
Orphisn are retained(209), x ii 

The basis of Ympedocles' position is disclosed in the famous fr.llö describing the soul as 
‘an exile fron God(theéthen)" a "wanderer"! round the wheel of rebirth. The essential feat- 
ures are also found in Pinder's second Olympian(229). The doctrine can be classed unhesit- 
etingly as Orphic(229). i , 

The last ond greatest attempt to formulate the mystical faith in rational teras was ude by 
Plato.. Typical of the Socratic group of dialogues cre the Apology aches ,Charnides,etc. The 
mystical group,heralded by Gorggis,ircludes the Meno,Symposiux,Phaedo, epublic ,Pheecrus(242 
The contrest between the two groups comes out strongly, when we coapare the ology with . 
the earlier part o° the Phaedo(242}, In the forser,the attidude of Socrates tovords ana 
is ammostic(245),while in the latter the Pythogoreen view of life ont death is of fered (246 
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"perticipetion"(ncthexis) is,fro the firsta mystical ,non-rational relction. The Irca i: 
is a group-soul,relatec to its group as a mystery-deemon. The worhiprers of Dionysus be]: 
-ievel thet,when they held their orgiastic rites,the one God entered into cech and all 
o? them; cach and all became enthcoi; they "partook" of the one divine nature. "‘imesis" 
is not initation in the sense of an external resemblance; it has its old sense of "enbody 
-ing" or "representing": it is like the relation which an ecter has to the charncter he 
impersonates,only that it is essentirlly between a group and z unity. Aristotle: "Ynere— 
as the Pythagoreans sey thet things exist hv 'representing' (mimései) nuñbers,l'1rto sas 
it is by ‘'perticipation'; he merely changed tue name"(Meta.a vi.937b 9)(°54). The relrt- 
ion of nethexis can he reduced to the relation of logical subject to universel precicete. 
Although Plato(25:),as a losician,is irresistibly driven towards this step,the mystic in 
him cries out against it---witness the protest in his later and most severely logical 
@ielogue The Sophist,°48 E(256). The Idea-threntens to pass from being an indwelling 
groun-soul to heinr a mere universal concept,which does not exist at all,and,if it did, 
could not cause the existence of particular things. Phe causal relation between the Iden 
and a perticular thing which "partakes of " it becomes the logical relation of subject t: 
predicate in a proper iesontentl. 

When Greek philosophy deified the speculative intellect,it made the supreme effort te 
work clear of all that was vague and mythical in religion,only to find that the intellect 
had become a deity and followed the elder Gods of emotional faith to the seventh heaven. 
In the system of Aristotle,God is sublimated to the topmost pinnacle of abstraction,and 
conceived as Form without Matter-—e# pure Thought,cut off from all active or creative 
energy,for the Ultimate End cen have no other end beyend itself(261). The philospher,too, 
not obscurely aspires to. imitate his ¢ivine counterpart,and "follow where all is fled." / 
At the conclusion of his Ethics(Eth.Nic.k vii),Aristotle's ideal for humanity is clearly 
enough disclosed: "War and politics are, the noblest and en the grandest scale; but even 
“there ere incompatible with leisure,and chosen only as a means to soe end beyond them- 
selves. The activity of Reason is of higher worth,heing speculetive,and looking to no 
further end....This activity ic self-sufficient....Such a life,hewever,is higher than 
the measure of hunenity; not in virtue of his humanity will men lead this life,but in 
virtue of something divine within him....This will be the life of Reason,since Reason 
is,in the highest. sense,a man's self. Therefore,this life will also be the most blesser .' 
(262). The ideal for the individual,then,is to escape from society,as Go has escaped fr: 
from his functional utility in Nature. It, is only a step further te the mystical trance 
of nee-platonism,in which thought is swallowed up in the beatific vision of the absolute 
One,above being and above knowledge,incffeble,unthinkable,no longer even o Reason,but 
“beyond Reason"——"the escape o? the alone to the alone"(Plot. Enn.vi.ix.11). In this 
ecstacy,Thoucht denies itself; end Philosophy,sinking to the close of her splendid 
curving flight,folds her wings oe drops inte the darkness whence she arose-—the gloomy 
Frebus of theurgy and magic(26%/. 
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J.M.Keynes,Essays im Biography,Ne# Edition(1951). 
fhe solidarity and historical continuity of the High Intelligentsia of England(v). 
Clemenceay,dry in soul and empty of hope,very old and tired,but surveying the scene with a 
cynical and almost impish air. He had one illusion-—France; and one disil lusiom—-—mankind ; 
including Frenchmen and his colleagues mot least. In his view,you must never negotiate 
with a German or conciliate him; you must dictate to him(13). European history is to be a 
perpetual prize-fight,of which France has wom this round,but of which this round is cert- 
ainly not the last(15). President Wilson was not sensitive to his environment at all. What 
chance could such a man have against Mr Lloyd George's unerring,almost medium-like,sensib 
-ility to everyone immediately round him? To see the British Prime Minister watching the 
company ,with 6 or 7 senses not available to ordinary men, judging character ,motiveggnd sub- 
conscious impulse,perceiving what each was thinking and even what each was going to say me 
nmext,and compounding with telepathic instinct the argument or appeal best suited to the 
vanity, vealmess,or self-interest of his immediate auditor,was to realise that the poor Pre 
-sident would be playing blind-mants-buff in that party(20). There eanléeldom have been a 
statesman of the first rank more incompetemt than the President in the agilities ef the 
council chamber. A moment often arrives when substantial victory is yours if by seme sligh 
appearance of a concession you can save the face of the opposition. The President's mind 
was too slow and umresourceful to be ready with amy alternatives. He was capable of diggin | 
his toes im and refusing to budge,but he had no other mode of defence. By pleasantness and 
VY appearance of conciliation he would be manoeuvred off his ground,would miss the moment for 
digging his toes im(22). As he had thought nothing out,the Council was generally working 
om the basis ef a French or British draft(24). He could take the high limes he could write 
Notes from Sinai or Olympus; he could remain unapproachable in the White House and be safe, 
But if he once stepped dwom to the imtimate equality $frthe Four,the game was evidently up 
(27). The Welsh witeh contributed the female element to this triangelar intrigue. An old 
man of the world,a femme fatale,and a nen-conformist clergyman---these are the characters 
of our drama(34). If he were mot a siren,we need not fear the whirlpoots(35). 
Lord Oxford looked the part of Prime Minister as no one has since Gladstone. He possessed 
most of the needed gifts of a great statesmam except ruthless towards others and insensit— 
iveness for himself. He protected his sensitiveness by silence,by totally refraining from 
retort or from complaint(45). NS 
À certain very Neble Lrd had two footmem,of whom one was lame and the other swift of foot, 
so that letters of resignation carried by the one could be intercepted by the other before 
their fatal delivery at No.10(51). Mr Churchill's principal thesis amounts to the content- 
ion that,broadly speaking,the professional soldiera,the “brass-hats," were generally wrong 
whilst the professional politicians,the "frocks"(as Sir Henry Wilson called them) were gen 
~erelly right(54). Most of the great commanders were mem whose nerves were much stronger 
than their imaginations. Hindeaburg was not the only wooden image. Joffre,Kitchemer Haig 
—-they slept well,they ate well—-nothing could upset them(59). 
When Robert Malthus was 3 weeks old,two fairy godmothers,Rousseau and Hume,called together 
om his father Daniel (84),who once said: "Si jamais je suis connu,ce seroit sous le nom de 
l'ami de Rouseau"(89). "At mature's might feast there is no vacant cover for him....If 
these guest get up and make room for him,other intruders immediately appear demanding the 
same fevour"(106). His hare-lip(111). 
Jevons saw the kettle noil and cried out with the(155) delighted voice of a childs; Marshal 
too had seen the kettle boil and sat dow silently to build an engine(156). This is a port 
-manteau quotation———I have run together non-consecutive peassazes(171). Did noy Mill end 
by sitting like an Old Man of the Sea on the voyaging Sinbads of the mext generation? How 
Jevons hated Mill, just because he had been compelled to lecture on Mill's Political Econom 
-y as a Gospel Text-book! (174). "The light of dawn was diffused before the orb of day app- 
eared above the horizon"(182). 
The mind triea to catch its own tail (239). F.P.Ramseys "Philosophy must be of some use an 
we must take it seriously... And again we must then take seriously that it ñonsense,and 
not pretend,as Wittgenstein does,that it is important nonsense!"(246). "We can make severa 
things clearer,but we cannot make anything clear....The chief danger to our philosophy, 
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apart from laziness and woolliness,is scholasticism,the essence of which is treating 
what is vague as if it were precise and trying to fit it into an exact logical category" 
A typical piece of acholesticism is Wittgenstein's view that all our everyday propesit— 
ions are completely in order and that it is impossible to thirk illogically. (This last 
is like saying it is impossible to break the rules of bridge,because if you(248) break 
them you are not playing bridge but,as Mrs C. says,not-bridge.)" "I think we rerely,if 
ever discuss fundamental psychological questiens,but far more often simply compare eur 
several experiemces,which is not a form of discussing. I think we realise too little how 
often our arguments are of the forms—--As ‘I went to Grantchester this afternoon.’ Bs *Ho 
I didm't.'"(g49). \ 


R.V.Sampson,Progress in the Age of Reason. 


H.A.L.Fisher's famous dictum that he was net among those to whom the study of the past had 
vouchsafed a knevledge of any pattern in history(1). Maitlamd: “such is the unity of all 
history that anyone who endeavours to tell a piece of it,must feel that his first sentence 
tears a seamless web"(F.Pollock & F.W.Maitland,History of English Law,1,p.1)(4). The patt- 
erm we impose upon recent events,as we select from the vast mass of available data to make 
a coherent picture,is only too apt to be determined by the projection of our own values 
into the past. This is seen in the extraordinary facility with which eur examination ef th 
the historical record leads us to comclude that "history is on our side"(5). The high hope 
of the 19th century have het been fulfilled. The agencies of improvement,the fruits ef ` 
science have proved to be threatening instruments of destruction. It is hardly to be wond- 
ered at if the prophets of the Age of Reason no longer find favour(10). Excluded from the 
responsibilities of pewer and influence as they were,the philosophes in their writings on- 
ly too frequently reflect their frustration, Mlle de Lespimasses "In this country,a man 

` with any energy,high standards,er genius,is like the caged lion in a menagerie. He feels 
his power as a tortures he is like aPatagemian compelled te walk om his knees!" Voltaire, 
Diderot,and even Marmontel all saw the inside of the astille er Vincennes. The forces of 
the Ceunter-Reformation displayed all the virulence ef a movement still powerful but conse 
-ious that it was a spent ferce(11). We need not be surprised if they have a century and , 
more later been judge "plutôt des polémistes que des philosophes"(Faguet,Dix-huitieme Siec 
rle,p.xvii)(12). / For Lire 
The Renaissance world was characterised by confidence ,petimism,insatiable curiosity and 
scepticism,a world determined te vindicate the right to untrammelled inquiry. Some cehtem- 
porary writers still urge that, ,motwithatanding a certain amount of deplorable intolerance, 
Christian theelogy was in no wise inimical te acimntific enquiry: "Fer if the world is the 
work of Ged it ia obviously a legitimate and worth-while ebject of study"(F.Copleston,A Hi 
st, of Philes.,III,p.167)(15). It seems odd that Bacem should have wasted so much powder 
and shot on a purely illusory threat. Im his Of the Advancement of Learning he attacked 
the view that "the aspiring to ever-much knowledge was the original temptation and sin," 
that "scientia inflat"(Werks,ed. Spedding,Ellis and Heath,II1,p.264; cf. Filum Labyrinthi, 
Il 1,pp-499-600) 416). Reason came to be regarded in the Middle Ages as a means of demonstra 
-timg the truth of things already known through faith rather than as an instrument ef inqu 
-iry into the unknowm on the basis of observation and induction. The world of experience 
was,of course,explored,but within the limits prescribed by the prevailing cosmic faith(18) 
St Augustine cenceived of history as a kind of drama whose central plot had been formed 
prior to its emactment by human beings. Measured against the claims of eternal blessedness 
the transient sufferings of the temporary werld assumed a reduced significamce. The fact,” 
too,that this world was doomed to perish in a proximate future rendered superfluous any 
conception of the progressive satisfaction and enlargement of human wants as a central cri 
-terien of moral values(19). The relative and progressive aspects of knowledge are frankly 
recognised by Montaigne in his Apology for Raimond Sebomd: "Before the principles which 
Aristotle imtroduced were in repute,other principles satisfied human reason,as his satisfy 
us at this moment. Waht letters-patent,what special privilege have these,that the course 
of our discoveries should stop at them?" (Essays,tr.E.J.Trechmana,lI,p.15)(22). Descartes 
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had little historical sense and disparaged the study of history. “Those who regulate their 
conduct by examples which they derive from such a Seuree,are liable to fall into extravag— 
ances of the knights-erramt of Romance,and form projects beyond their power of performance’ 
(Discours de la Methode,in Works,ed.Haldane & Ross,1,p.85). The passage throws an interest 
-ing sidelight en the possibility that Cervantes' masterpiece may have played its part in 
diminishing the status of the historian., The Cartesians' denigratiom of the past resulted 
in the establishment in France of a tradition which comtrasted the follies and cruelty ep 
the past with the enlightenment of the present(23). Descartes started out from a position 
which denied in principle that an individual's knowledge was in any way dependent on his 
knowledge of the historical past; im his letter te the tramslator of the Principes de le 
Philesophie,he saids "Those who have learnt least about all that which has hitherte been 
named philosophy,are the most capable of apprehending the truth" (Works,I,p.208)(24). Simee 
progress,for Descartes,consists in movement towards the goal of final « certainty in human 
knowledge(26),scientifie method as an instrument of that progress could only be justified 
on absolute greunds——-hence the ontological proof ef the æistence of a God,whese perfection 
would preclude the possibility of his deceiving us(27). What was for Descartes more er less 
in cold stroage became in the follewing century a matter of urgent concern(28). In the 18th 
century,beth conservative and radicals saw in Cartesian dualism a theoretic reinforcement 
of the conservative in morals,politics and religiom. Yet,at the same time,by establishing 
a habit of mind attached to the primeiple of holding nething to be true until there is posi 
-tive evidence in its favour,Descartes was the spiritual father of the philosophes whe ir- 
sisted on ignoring all merely historical claims to valididty,unless they ceuld be vindicat 
-ed at the bar of Reasen(29). No one before Pascal realised so clearly as he both the rela 
-tive and the social aspects of scientific inquiry. He stated that knewledge(ether than re 
-vealed knowledge) was the fruit of a co-operative enterprise extending thraugh successive 
generations,and further,that it was always relative to the mature of the method ef inquiry 
itself(30)-—-see his fragment De l'Autorite en matière de philesophie(alszo known as Prefacé 
aur le Traité du vide(31). He anticipated Hume's famous analysis of causal necessity: “Whe! “Wher 
we see the same effect always recur,we infer a natural necessity im it,as that there will 
be a tomerrev,etc. But matureoften deceives us,and does not subject herself te her owa ru- 
les"; “Our soul is cast inte a bedy,where it finds number ,time,dimension. Thereupon it rea 
-sons,and calls this nature necessity" (Peneées,Everyman tr.,nes.91 & 233,pp.29,85)(36). The 
Cartesian conception of progress as a continuous,onward march te the attainment of an al- 
ready prescribed goal,which is static and unchanging,the moral goal of universal wisdom,is 
the dominant ome of the 18th century. According to the alternative view ef Pascal, the fix 
ed goals disappeared; this view recognises the centinuity of progress(37). 
Browning: "Progress Agh's distinctive mark alone,/Not God's,and mot the beasts': God is, 
they are,/Man partly is and wholly hopes to be"(A Death in the Desert}i\ The mairj emphasis 
in enunciating the greunds for the theery of progress was not on the empirical historical 
record of the species,but om the nature of mam himself(39). A large proportion ef human su 
~ffering has always been attributed to the obdurate perversity of human nature itself. Kno 
-wledge could be pwoer not only over mature,but,it was hoped,over man himself. If the 17th 
century elaberated the belief in man's capacity to progress indefinitely in the acquisition 
of knowledge,the 18th century,with more confidence that the facts of the case warranted, 
extended the belief to include man s ce pacity to achieve moral and social pregresa(4B). 
"Si c'est ici le meilleur des mondes possibles,que sont donc les autres?"(Candide,ch.6). I 
If Providence has in its own inacrutable purposes arranged everything for the best,it ill 
becomes the reasonable man to seek to effect transformations in the order of things as 
they are. However the fact the existing evil might be a mecessary concomitant of all that 
was good in the world did not prevent people like Hartley and Priestley from seeking to el 
iminate as far as possible their current afflictions; and their confidence to attain that 
end was based on their belief in the malleability of human behaviour(41). Locke's attack o 
on innate ideas encouraged the 18th-century philosophes to believe that man could shape hi 
owa destiny in making the human mind the creature of a planned environment (43). Thdvivid 
conception of the tabula rasa caught their imagination. So far from man,being b p nto th 
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born inte the world with the curse of original sin to weigh him down,as Bossuet believed’, 
er being born naturally good,as Rousseau believed,the raw material of man,as supplied by 
neture,was neutral. And we could have only ourselves to blame if men grew up to be the so- 
cially dangerous(44) creatures they often were(45). That mem will seek pleasure andtry to 
avoid pain is a primary axiom; but given this,it is within our power to control thé type 
of thin with whieh pleasure and pain will be asseciated(47). Both Newton and Hartley beli- 
eved that the law they had discovered,the principles ef gravity and asseciation respeeti- 
vely,were merely the efficient causes,the final cause ef which being the will ef Ged. "Ev- 
en Avarice and Ambitiem are,in their respective ways,earrying en the benevolent Designs of 
Him who is All in All"(@bservations on Man,1749,1,p.463)(49). Of what use,Helvetius asks 
impatiently,te declaim against the fact that men are self~secking(51). "Men are met wick- 
ed,but subject to their imteresta....It is not of the wickedness of men that we ought to 
complain,but of the ignorance of legislaters,who have always put the interest of the indiv 
-idual tn opposition to the general interest"(De l'Esprit,1758,1,p.73)(52).1n the pages 

of Gedwin we see the faith in the perfectibility of man shining at its brightest and pushe 
to its utmest limits. "We bring neither virtue nor vice with us at our entrance into the 
world" (Pelitical Justice ,1793,1,p,16). “Perfectibility is ene of the mest unequivocal char 
-acteristics ef the human species"(p.11)(58). If omly the French and American revolutions 
hed occurred a little leter,there would have been me vielence,no bloodshed whatever; for 
by that time,reason would have had time to accomplish its work,all would have been enlight 
—ened(I,pp.203-4)(62). The theory of progress,implicit in all their thinking,was a teleol- 
ogical one. The end was given; it remained constant,and the criterion of progress was the 
evidence of upward movement towards this fixed goal,which represented the satisfaction ef 
all existing human wants. Hence ef popularity ef utepias in the 18th century. This upward 
movement was guaranteed fer Christiam thinkers like Hartley and Priestley by the ommipot- 
ence afd benevolence of Divine Providence,and for. secularists like Hekvetius and Gedwin 


by the belief that “there is im the nature of things a gradation in discovery and a pro~ 
gress in improvement,which do not need to be assisted by the stratagems of their votaries" 
(Pelitical Justice,I,p.251 )(65). 
The appeal to Nature in the 18th century was an instrument of reformist criticiam,which 
sought in its hatred ef what was,seme sanction higher than that ef custem and established 
usage as a normative principle. There are 3 distinct sensé of "nature"; the first sense 
involves a statement of value,while ge are two constitute statements ef fact. 1. “The 


consumption ef a cannibal by a fellew cannibal is unnatural". While there is no sense in 
saying that the consumption of humane by a tiger is unworthy of the beast,it is meenbnffal 
to say that a similar practice on the part of a man is unworthy of him,because man is(67) 
“meant” to manifest conduct of a higher standard. 2. "The inhabitants of Bali lead a mere 
meturel life than thoseof Chicago." Nature here is identified with the primitive or erig 
—iheal as contrasted with the civilized. 3. "*Things that ge bump in the night' are net 
natural.” "Natural",here used in contrast te “supernatural",refers te conformity te observ 
Ged causal sequences. Of course,both 2 and 3 cam be value~charged and denete what is desir 
-able(68), Dugald Stewart: "Paradexical as the proposition may appear,it is certainly true 
that the real progress is not always the meat natural"("Account ef the Life and Writings o 
of Adam Smith" in Cellected Works,ed. Wériitimi:Ramilton,X,p.37)(72). In other words,it is 
easy to be misled by a study of the empirical facts of history,since ome is soliable to 
interpret what is merely episodic and contingent as the unifrom,recurrent and character- 
istie. If scientific enquiry is to proceed aright,and arrive at the goal ef divining Nat- 
ure's "real" purpese,we must distinguish these events- which Nature meant to happen as part 
ef her great plan from those which were merely thrown up by hazard. The facts of human exp 
~erience are extraerdimarily rich,cémplex and diverse,and if through this confusing welter 
the matural order is to be clearly grasped,it is necessary to prevent the merely historic 
-al from looming too large in our vision; it may/ be even! advisable te dispense with such 
knewledge altegether(73),if we are not to lose sight of the natural or normal cpurse of 
progressive chegzce,which is the fundamental law. Already in the 17th century,there were 
indications of a conscious realization of the posssibilities of the deductive method in th 
field of history,e.g. Fontenelle's essay De l'Histoire(74). Rousseau: "We should distingui 
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between the variety in human nature and that which is essential to it" (La Nouvelle Heloise 
I, iv). Humes "Mankind are so much the same,in all times and places, that history informs us 
of nothing new or strange in this particular. Its chief use is only to discover the consta 
~ant and universal principles of human nature" (Essays,I1,p.94; Cf. Bolingbreke,On the Stud 
-y and Use of Histery,letter 2)(75). The history of this ideal conceptual man,the "natural 
man" ,vas an ideal,"matural" histpry normativley reconstructed(76). The confusion of the 

normative with the actual historisity is admirably illustweted in Rousseau(77). "Man is 

bern free; and everywhere he is in chains": "man" here is the ideal model “man in general" 
cencerning whose essential nature is is asserted that freedom is am indispensable conatitu 
~ent. But so far from preceeding te indict the "chains", Rousseau claims instead that he is 

A able to justify then(T9 In Diderot's Supplement to the Voyage ef Bougainville,at ene mo- 

/ ment the life of the TaMitiam is considered as a factual state,illustrative ef a stage in 
the development of mankind,and based on emprirical evidence; and the next moment it is 
treated as a purely ideal state of life illustrative of the life of "natural man". "Every 
belief about the mature of the State had been found to involve a beliéf about a state of 
nature"(J.L Myers,@he Influence of Anthropology on the Course of Political Science,p.7) 
(82). Voltaire on history as "a pack ef ETE aa ramas de tracasseries) that we play on 
the dead" (84). | ; 

Unlike their predecessors ,l8th-century utopias are not set in "noplace",nor inremote er 
fictitious parts of the globe,nor in the past; they are deliberately set in the future,e. 
g.e Mercier's L'Am 2440 and Retif de la Bretonne’s L'An 2000(124). The present is something 
to escape from the past something to expunge; the future,from the urgency of present frus 
~trated meeds,something devoutly to be wished,and eyt from the nature of the case,somethin 
ever receding(127). Burke was completely wide of the mark when he declared,"People will 
not look forward to posterity,whe never look backward to their ancestors"(Reflectiens on 
the Revolution in Franee,in Werka,eã. Boim, II sp, 07). The belief in posterity combined 
with a detestatien of the past served te fill’ & prefeund metaphysical need(Cf. Carl Beeck- 
er,The Heavenly City of the 18th-Century Philosophers,ch.4,"The Uses of Posterity"). For 
many centuries this need has been filled by the transcendental explanation of the human 
drama provided by orthodox Christian theology(128) . Faith thethe redemption by the Son 
ef Ged raised the human struggle to a high dignity and gave the participants in the strug 
-gle ground for hope im the midst of despair. The philesophes attempted to transfer mens' 
aspirations from the eternal to the temporal. Thaththey comtinued te affirm that the human 
histery will have a happy ending is due to the fact that their own fundamental assumptions 
had been shaped by the very tradition they sought to repudiate. For Dideret,posterity is 
 “l'Etre qui ne meurt point"(129). The "last sate"(eschates) of humanity; the eachatol egy 

“{ of progress(131). One may well wonder whether Orwell did not draw seme of his inspiration 

: from L.S.Mercier’s L'An 2440. Im ch.10,e.g.,we are introduced te a man with a mask which 

‘ he wears te hide his shame fer having written a book “contrary to sound morality": "Fevery 

2 day he is visited by two virtuous citizens to combat his errenecus epinions with the arms 
ef gentlenss and eloquence,to listen to his objections,reply to them,and engage him to 
retract as soon as he is convinced. Then he will be rehabilitated; he will acquire from 
the very confession ef(132) his error a greater glory"(133). The direction of future preg- 
ress lay primarily in the destruction of inequality among nations and between classes(134) 
Retifs "Sans l'egalité parfeite,point de vertu,point de benheur"(135). 

A Hames "Reason is,andought only te be,the slave ef the passions,and can never pretend to 
any other office than to serve and obey them"(Treatise,Everyman ed.,11,p.127)(152). ; 
Hegel claimed to have substantiated the principle that "Was vernünftig idt das ist wirklic 
: und was wirklich ist, das ist vermunftig". Conservative Hegelians emphasized the sécend 
half of the statement, while the radicals stressed the first half (187) <ATo understand this 

dynamism aright,it was essentiel to grasp the organic nature of society. The different el 
~ementa that compose a nation's culture are as complex and as closely inter-dependent as 
are the constituents of individuel personality. It is absurd as:to examine the jurisprud- 
ence or the art orthe economics or the music of a given culture in isolation from ene ano- 
ther as to seek to understand a single personality trait of an individual divorced from 
his total character structure(Cf.I.Berlin,Kerl Marx,ch.3)(1,.), the present-day Hegelian, 
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might well extend the parallel in the light of the Freudian principles of the Libide and 
the Id in individual psychology. Altheugh the individual may be wholly unaware of the inne 
logic of his own mental life,and firmly convinced that his own rationalizatiens of his 
motives are the true ones,he is none the less completely determimed by the operation of 
these principles(190) at a profounder mental level. Again,as Freud argued in the case of 
the individual ,Hegel contended that for society the first step towarda genuine freedom is 
not to deny the evidence ef determining factors,but to understand the laws of their eper 
-ation,and thus find‘ release the | and fruitful application of our energies in submitting!’ 
and working to fulfil those laws. The fotiuitBus-actions of men serve to fulfil the pre—/\ 
determined shape of human destiny notwithstanding the blindness of the instrumental agent: 
to the inner logic of their acts(191). From the divine tagtic of histery,it was but a 
short step to the subordination of the individual to the Stébethe conviction that even 
the man,condemned to death by the just laws of the State,as he walks to the execution 
post,actually wills his own death and finds thetein the consummatien of his freedom. The 
historiens historisants(M. Bloch's term),suspicious of pésitiviatic erregance,insist that 
history is essentially an art(192). Morris R.Cohems "The efforts ef the human intellect 
may be viewed as a tension between two poles---one to do justice to the fullmess of the 
concrete case before us,the other te grasp an underlying abstarct universal ineciple 
that controls much mere than the one case before us"(Reason and Nature,p.368). A great 
historian tries te realize this dual purpose(203). 

Im Marx's epistemelegy the kmowing process is mever confined to a mere observation of the 
external world. Rather is it a stage in the process whereby man acts upon his environment. 
He would in all probability have agreed with the distinction between knowing that and 
knowing hew(G. Ryle,The Concept ef Mind,pp.27-32)(212). after formal instruction,we may 
knew that we have to keep our eye on the ball and follow through,pedaland steer in this 
way or that,mix end bake eggs,flour,milk and butter,without knowing how to golf ,cycle,er 
make a souffle. The moment we know hew we have learnt te give new meaning to our former 
recipe or text-book knowledge., It has become meaningful in terms of the life situation te 
which it applies (213). The task ef the philosopher er social scientist is not te conduct 
a post-mortem en the conflict after it is setteled,but to direct his energies to giving 
added impetus te the forces which are bound to win,to act as “a midwife te Necessity"(217' 
To be able to fortify our doubts by the conviction that "history is eur side," or that 
destiny is with us is an undeniable source of strength. It is the exceptional ,mot the avei 
-age man whe feels any attraction for lost causes in a world where the rewards of these 
whe are shrewd enough to get on the band waggon in time tend to be matched only by the 
severity of the penalties which attach te these who do not. Few among us,it is true,could 
be found to emulate the Cambridge Vice-Chancellor who,when it was first proposed to run 
excursien trains te that city,wrete to the offending authority(224) that "such a proceed- 
ing would be as displeasing to Almighty God as it is to the Vice-Chancellor of the Univer 
aN or cambridge" (C.R. Fey meses Britain from Adam Smith to the Present Day,1944 ed.,p. 
201)(225). z 

The keynote of the discussion in the 18th century was that equality should prevail ameng 1 
men everywhere by virtue of their common humanity. The Voltaireans were,it is true,very 
far from being democrats,but they were none theless militant in their rejection of privil- 
-ege(227). Bentham: “Nature has placed mankind under the governance of two sovereign mast 
~ers,pain and pleasure. It is for them alone to point out what we ought te do,as well as 
to determine what we shall de"(An Introduction te the Principle wf Merals and Legillsation 
ed. Wilfrid Harnsen,1948,p.125) . Weine; ragmentarise elt und Lebem./ich 
will mich sum deutschen Professor begeben, /Der viss das Leben zusammensetzen, /Und er 
macht ein verstaendlich System deraus./Mit seinem Nachtmutzen und Schlafrockfetzen/Stopft 
er die Luecken des Weltenbaus"(Die Heimkehr, }61,Gea.Werk.,ed.G.Karpeles,l,p.169~70), 

K. Mannheim; “Relationism dees net signify that there are no criteria of rightness and 
wrongness in a discussion. It does ingist,however,that it lies in the natureof certain 
assertions that they cannot be formulated abgelutely,but omly in terms of the perspective 
of a given situation"(Ideology and Utepia,p.254), ` 
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Ternard Rosenberg & David Manning White,Mass Culture. 
BERNARE ROSENBERG: Frank Lloyd Wrisht half beriousk}ysuggests that we will soon develop a 
paralysis of all ovr limbs except the pushbutton finger,by whose swaet,rather than the 
brow's,man mney soon live(4). The mass grows; we ore more alike than ever; and feel a deep- 
er sense of entranrient nnd lonelinesse The mass «edia present a mejor threat to man's au- 
tonomy. No art forui,no hody of 'mowledge,no system of ethics is strong enough to withstand 
vulgarizetion(5). Flaukert first set the case before his readers in the boldest outline. 
Mme Bovary can serve as a prolegomenon to the understanding of our subject(6). The "Librar— 
ies of Choice Fiction" on which Ena battened prefifures the sleazy fiction,trashy films, | 
and bathetic soap operas of our time. Contemporary man has an unprecedented amount of time 
on his hands which he mast kill lest it kill him. Society abhors a vacuum,and quickly fills 
this one with diversion(7). In an anxiovs age mass culture builds the tension thet it is 
usually credited with relieving. The most "popular" teachers in our universities ate those 
who simplify their materiel and foster the illusion that a challenging body of knowledge 
can he easily assimilated. Every field has its Will Durant who will retail it for you. Sub- 
art ond pseudo-knowledge is shoveled down your open mouth(9). Success is still the bitch- 
goc ess of Anerica(19). Mess culture flourishes wherever the appropriate technological app- 
aratus emerges,on¢ nowhere more so than in Soviet Russia which cannot be considered capital 
—ist. We have lost our leadership to the comwnist world. We ore no longer the. pace-setters 
Tocqueville was perhaps the first to make the mistake that democracy is responsible for mas 
culture (11). ; : i 
ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE: Democratic nations will cultivate the arts which serve to render lif 
easy,in preference to those whose object is to adorn it(27). In demorracies people prefer 
tooks which may be easily procured,quickly read,anû which require no learned researches to 


be understood....Aut'iors will aim at rapidity of execution,more than at perfection of det- 
ail. Their object will be to astonish rather than to please(33). 


JOSE ORTEGA Y GASSET: Europe is suf‘ering from the greatest crisis that can afflict peoples 
nations ond civilization. It'is called the rebellion of the masses. The fact of agglomerati 
-on or plenitude is plain to our very eyes. Towns are fukl of people,houses full of tenants 
hotels full of guests,cofes full of customers,etc. What previously was no problem,now begin 
to be on everyday one,namely,to find room(41). The division of society.into masses and 
select minorities is not a division into social classes,but into classes of men(43). A char 
-acteristic of our times is the predominance,even in groups tracitionally selective,of the 
mass and the vulser(44). The characteristic of the hour is thet the com:1onplgce mind,kmw- 
ing itself to he comnonplace,has the assurance to proclaim the rights of the comionplace 
and to impose them wherever it will. As they say in the United States: "to be different is 
to be indecent." Anybody who is not like everybody,who does not think like everybody,runs 
the risk of being eliminated(45). 

DWIGHT MACDONALD: For about a century,Western culture has really been two cultures: the 
traditonel Kkind,"High Culture",that is chronicled in the texthooks,and a "Mass Culture" man 
—ufactured wholesale for the market. "Mass Culture" is a more accurate term than "Popular 
Culture",for e work of High Culture is occasionally popular,e.g.,Dickens was more popular 
thon his contemporary G.A.ïlenty. Mass Culture began as,and to some extent still is,a paras- 
itic,a cancerous growth on High Culture(59). Folk Art grew from below. It wes a spontaneous 
autochthonous expression of the peaple,shapec by themselves,pretty much without the bene- 
fit of High Culture,to suit their dwn needs. Mass Culture is imposed from above,fahricated 
b technicians hired by businessmen. Its audience are passive consumers,thoir participation 
limited to the choice between buyins and not buying. It is very different to satisfy popul- 
er tastes,as Robert Durns' poetry did,end to.exploit them,as Hollywood does. Folk Art vas 
the people's own institution,their privete little garden welled off from the great fromal 
perk of their masters' High Culture. But Mass Culture breaks cown the wall,integrating the 
masses into e debased forn of High Culture ane thus becoming en instrumentof political doni 
nation. The U.S.S.R. is even nore a land of Mass Culture than is the U.S.A. Their Mass Cul 
-ture is ir form just the opposite of ours,being one of propaganda rather then of entertain 
-nent(60). Mass Culture is rt best a vulgerized reflection of High Culture. It threatens 


High Culture by its sheer pervasiv, eis,its br al overwhelming quentity(61). It mixes and 
ut 
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scrambles everythin: together. Consider Life. It appears on the mahogany library tables of 
rich an the oil-cloth-covered kitchen tables of the poor. Its contents are throroughly 
homogenized. The sane issue will contain a serious exposition of atomic theory alongside 

a disquisition on Rita 'leyworth's love life(62). Until about 1930,High Culture tried to de- 
fend itself against the encroachments of Mass Culture in two opposite ways: Ace.demicisn,or 
an attempt to compete by imitation,and Avantgerdism,or à withdrawal from competition. Acad- 
emicism is kitsch for the elite,spurious High Culture,e.g. the criticism of E.C.Stedman 

and Edmund ffosse,the paintings of Bougereau and Rosa Bonheur,the novels of Bennet ahd Mau- 
gham. Avantgardism,e.g.,the poetry of Rimbaud,the novels of Joyce,the paintings of Picasso, 
made a desperate attempt to Fence off some erea where the serious ertist could still funct- 
tion. In fact,the High Culture of our times is pretty much identical with Avantgardism. 
Since 1939,Mass Culture has taken on the color of both Academicism end Aventgarcism,while 
these havebeen watered down with Mass elements. A tepid,flaccid Middlebrow Culture has 
emerged which tureatens to engulf everything in its spreading ooze(63). The criticism of 
H.S.Canby,the poetry of Archibald Macleish. There is nothing more vulgar than sophisticated 
kitsch. Compare Conan Poyle's workmanlike and unpretentious Sherlock Holmes stories with 
the literary attitudinizing of Dorothy M.Sayers(64). The "New Yorker short story" is a def- 
inite genre-—smooth,minor-key,casual,sugsesting drama and sentiment without ever being 
crude enough to create it(65),\ Many adults read the comics,and children on their part have 
access to such grown-up media es the radio rnd TV. Infantile regression of the grown-ups 
who escape via kitsch which énhences their infantilism; overstimulation of the ehil¢ren who 
grow up too fast. Max Horkheiners: "Development has ceased to exist. The child is grown up 
as soon as he can walk,and the grown-up in principle always remains the same." Peter Pan 
might be a better symbol of American than Uncle %am(66). The sensational detective story 
was inaugurated by Dashiel lamret(who:: Andre Gide was foolish enough to admire) and has 
recently been enormously stepped up in voltage by Mickey Spillane. The sensationalists use 
what for the classicists was the point-——-the uncovering of the criminal-—ns a mere excuse 
for the minute description of scenes of bloodshed,brutality,lust ond alcoholism. The cool, 
astute,subtle Dupin-Holmes is replaced by the crude man of action(68 . 

CLEMENT GREENBERG: Kitschs popular,cor"ercial art and literature. Using for raw material th 
the debased arc academicized simulecra of genuine culture,is faked sensations. It takes 
advantage of the discoveries,acquisitions,themes,devices of a fully matured cultural tradi- 
‘tion for its own ends(102). : 

ETMUXD WILSON: Who cares who killed Roger Ackroyd? The Nine Tailors seems tame one of the 
dullest books.l have ever encountered in, any field(149). Mr Bernard Le Voto's judgment that 
Miss Ngaio Marsh writes her novels in "excellent English" throws for me a good deal of 
light on his opinions as a eritic. I hadn't quite realized before,though I had noted his 
own rather messy style,to what degree he was insensitive to writing(150). The leaking tap 
of Thackeray's reflections(151) on life,in which the story is always trickling away. Det- 
ective-story readers feel uilty,they are hebitaully on the cefensive,ani all their talk 
about "well-written" mysteries is sinply en excuse for their vice,like the reasons that 

the alcoholic can elways produce for a crink(152). We represent a minority,but Litereture 
is on our side(153). 3 | 

GEOTGE ORWELL: Hornung's, Rrf les and Burny are gentlemen,end such standards as they do 

have are not to be violated. Certein thin :s are "not done2. Raf°les wili not,for example, 
abuse hosyitality. Ne will «gg coiit a hurgalary in á house where he is staying as a 
guest, but the victim must be a fellow-muest end not the host. He will not cor: it rur‘er, 
end he avoids violence wherever possible. lle is intensely patriotic. lle celebrates the 
Diemond Jubilee by despatching to the Queen,through the post,an entique golé cup which he 
has stolen from the Pritish Museum. He cies gloriously by a Boer kullet, Since 1918(156/, 

e detective story not containing a wurder hes been a great rerity,an’ the most cissusting 
details of dismemberment and exhumation are com ionlg exploited. The Rrf'les stories belong 
to a time when people had stancerds,though they happened to be foolish feebreh stancards. 
Now for a heever into the cesspool. J.l.Chose's No Orchids for Miss Blandish(19%9). Its 
central story bears a marked resemblance to Willier *aulkenr's novel,Sanctuary. It is a 
brilliant piece of writing. The whcle book is written in the Ancrican language; the author, 
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an Englishman who hes never been in the United States,seems to have made a complete mental 
transference to the American underworld(157). The book assumes great sexual sophistication 
in its readers,esge,the scene in which a gangster hag an orgasm in the moment of being 
Iknifed(158). The masochistic-element in Bernard Shaw s work has some connection with his 
admiration for dictators(161). The countless English intellectuals who kiss the arse of 
Jtelin,Hitler or Mussolini are worshipping power and successful cruelty. Until recently 
the eharertoriatic adventure stories of the English-speaking peoples have been stories in 
which the hero fights against odds. This is true all the way from Robin Hood to Popeye the 
Sailor. Perhaps the basic myth is Jack the Giant-Killer,but to be brought up-to-date this 
should ‘be renamed Jack the Dwarf-killer. There already exista considerable literature 
which teaches,either overtly or. implicitly,that one should sice with the hig man against 
the little man(162). Considering the cruelty and corruption of Mr Chase's books,one is 
driven to feel that sbhobbishness,lile hynocrisy,is a check upon behaviour whose value from 
a sociol point of view has been undergoted(163 . 
CHARLES J.ROLLO: Mickey Spillane's first novel,I,The Jury,has to date sold over two millior 
copies. He has hopped up the hard-boiled murder mystery into a shocker which combines - 
features of the western,the animated film strip,the pulp sex story. His hero,private det- 
ective Mike Hamer,is a superman who goes crashing through life beating the hell out of 
the bad men. and getting lustfully played by females wh x Appeal personified. Mike Hamm- 
er is a New Yorker. Intellectually,he is a PRE primitive. ile is on fairly good t: 
terms with the geet ish the pelice,he feels,are tied down by rules and regulations. Oft 
-en dirty politics prefent a clean con from doing a clean job. This made Mike God's Angry 
Man(167). He has appointed himself detective, judge, jury endbxecutioner. A six-footer weigh 
-ing 190 pounds,he is unquestionably the toughest,most sadistic detective in the annals 
of murder fiction. No sooner does:a female set eyes on him than she is reedy to whip off- 
her clothes. But he is an idealist about marriege. His great dream is to marry his stunn- 
ingly beautiful secretary Velda,who,naturally,is madly in love with him. Aside from a rare 
kiss and smitty wisecrack,he is the parfit gentil knight where Velda is concerned, though 
she parades before him in & transparent nightgown. Mike got himself seduce”all over the 
ot age Dashiell Hammet end Raymond Chendler killed the old-fashioned puzzle whodunit 
171 
CHRISTOPHER LA FARGE: Spillane has simply carried further---to a point which it will,happi 
-ly,be impossible to go——— the work-of such truly gifte: writers as Hemingway ,Faulkmer,Ste 
-inbeck,and more. exactly,Dashiell Hammett,Jemes M.Cain,and Raymond Chandler (178) 
ROBERT WARSHOW: The recurrent motifs of the horror comics like Mad,Panic,etc. are hanging, 
flagellation raps, torture, etc. There is a picture of a baseball game in which the ball is 
a man's head with one cye dangling from its socket,the bat is a severed leg,the catcher 
wears & dismembered-hunan torso as chest protector ,the: baselines are marked with stretched 
-out intestines,thée rosin-bag is the dégd man's stomach. Another scene shows two men be- \ 
ing dragced to death face down over & rocky road. "A couple .more miles oughta čo th' trick 
!" says the driver of the car. "It better," says his companion. "GRAVEL RCATS are tough on 
tires!" "But you gotta edmit," replies the criver,"there's nothing lire tam for BRASING 
FACES!"(205). 
MARTHA WOLFENSTEIN & NATHAN LEITES, MOVIES: A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY, pp.25-46: Cppressed by. 
the svay of the Angel in the House, Febels nicht go to the opposite extreme of seeking only 
prostitutes. Another frequent arrangement has be:n for e young man to hove relations with 
bad woven up to tarriage,afber which there is e- substantial shifo? ettechnent towards tre 
good women. In the reverse possibility tho established husband and father o? e fanily 
breaks awey,rr is Jiverted by wicked seductress. Efforts to combine the two co:iporents 
produce e variety of real or imezined feminive tynes. The prostitue way be redeemed by 
love,as in the cese of Casille. Her prostitution: way he coupensnatec for by a saintly chara 
-cter,as in the case of Sonie in Crine an Punialwientywho pases through low life unaffect« 
=c}. Or the bad woman may be glorified as a priestess of a pleasure unsnoile' by scruples 
(Svinburne's Malores ere) Current Aïerican films have produce’ the image of the good- 
bad girl. She is a good girl who appears to be bad. She docs not conceal her apparent kad- 
nessyand uncertainty about her character asy yoreist tarangi the greater part of the film. 
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The hero suspects that she is bad,but finally discovers this was a mistaken impression. 
Th:5 he has a girl who has attercted him by an appearance of wickedness,and whom in the 
end he can take home and introduce to Mother. The title character in Gilda appears quite 
promiscuous through the greater part of the film; in the en’ she turns out to be a faith- 
ful and devoted woman who has never loved anyone but the hero(295). All her cerryings-on 
with other man have been notivated by her love for the hero,whom -she wished to hold by 
mais him jealous. Once this has been explained.to the hero by an impartial observer,every 
-thing is cleared up. The hero gets the girl with the aura of innumeratle men in her life, 
an? the guarantee that she is a girl girl and belongs to him alone. In TT1] the End of 
Time,the hero has several occasions for suspecting the heroine of promiscuousness, but 
each tine this is successfully explained away. The figure of the beloved woman who contin- 
ually allays coukts about her fidelity with plausible expalanations is familiar. Only in 
other versions this woman was deceiving her man. His suspicions were well~founded,and her 
e-nlarations were false. In the case of the good-bad girl this is reversed. What the man 
sees-turns out to be illusory; what the women tells him is true. Deceptive circumstances he 
-ve heen substituted for the deceiving woman(296). The good-bad girl has supplemented the 
vamp of carlier American films. The vamp create the illusion of exclusive passionate 
attachment to the hero,but was in the end found out to be untrue. The hero at first believ 
-ed in her,later became disillusioned. The good-bed girl's attraction is enhanced by her 
association with other men; all that is the assurance that these relations were not serious 
(only apparent). The American girl's attractiveness: is directly proportional to the number 
of men she goés out with(297). American courtship patterns are based on a series of breaks 
between looking and going to bed. It is possible to look and go no further,to kiss and go 
no further,to pet and go no further. The attractiveness of he girl derives from her associ 
ation with many men,combined with the assurance th-t'she has not gone "too far" with them 
The film expresses the man's uncertainty about whether the girl has only gone so far and 
no further(298). The mest forbidding feature of the bad girl,even more than promiscuity or 
crime,is that she coldly uses men,or at least is willing to sacrifice them for her own 
adavantage. For her love comes second; she is ready,at any moment,to kill the man she. 
loves if he becomes a threat to her security (301). Atype related to the bad girl is the 
hone-digger. This an intensely attractive and emotionally cold girl,suffering from humble 
circumstances,who is ready to marry any man who will give her the comforts she requires. 
Her financial aims ere quite modest,and do not lead to crime(the beautiful waitress in The 
Fallen Angel). American ways of fusing goodness and badness in women start with a good 
woman nnd spice her ups The major result of this procedure is.the good-bad girl whose good- 
ness is concealed behind a facade of badness. An alternative procedure is to take a girl 
who appears to good and make her more sexy. In older films such as She Married Her Boss 
the bespectacled end efficient secretary ra:ed and suffered. wrilè her boss carrie’.on with 
fluffy blondes. Eventually she took off her galsses,put, on a decollete evening gown which 
made the boss look et lier for the first time,flirted and ended up in his arms(303). French 
films tend: to concentrate on the bad girl(304). The standing—of*%er: man is always deyotedly 
waiting for the heroine,ready to help,and undeterred by her failure to respond.ile regularly 
loses the girl to a more enterprising suitor(306). In British films,the standing-off er 
man has e better chance of being accepted(The Years Between,This Happy Dreed)(307). 


S. I HAYAKAWA: L ve in the light of what Wendell Johnson calls the IFD disease—-the triple- 
threat disorder^of Idealistion(the making of impossible demands upon life),which leads to 
Frustration(as the result of the demands not being met),which in turns leads to Demoraliz- 


tion(or Disorganisnation or Despair)(People in andaries,pp.14-20)(394). "I'm going to buy 
myself a paper doll to call my own,/A doll that other fellows cannot steal.../When I come 
bome at night she will be waiting,/She'll be the truest doll in the world. /I*d rather have 


a paper doll to call my own/Than e fickle-minded real ive girl"(Johnry Black,"Paper Doll") 
(29€). "You want to be my man you got to give me $40 dow,/If you don't be ny man,your ke- 
by's gonna shake this town" (W.C Handy, "The Memphis Blues"}(397 ° 
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ut : Edited by J.0.Urmson. 
ftiers of recent research and speculations on the fringes(9). A brief accour 


Of Kantianism would be lar ely unintelligible and where intelligible misleeding. In popu 
-lar thought a philosopher is a man of high principle imiune so far cs $s huménly possit 
-le to the shorter-term interests and problems of ordinary mortals,calm and unruffled i: 
the face of adversity (10)% Fro: being a mere province in the interest of the philosophe: 
they became disciplineson their awn. They split off. The field of philosophy has gradua 
-ly’ contracted. All theoretical studies are,in their infancy,part of philosophy; tthey 
cease to be part of philosophy only when they becoize established disciplines with techn- 
ical methods of their own and agreed results. Thus one explanantion of why there are no 
agreed results in philosophy lies ready to hand; it is that whenever within any field of 
philosophy(or what has hitherto been counted as philosophy) we find a sure method of pro 
-cedure and an agreed way of testing, hypotheses we cease to call that field philosophy a 
-ny longer. Philosophy is thus the fissiparous mother of all the sciences; they were all 
part of her,she gave birth to them and tended them in their feeble infancy(11); now. 
grown older they assert their independence in the way natural to children. ` philosoph 
-ers are not solely the midwives to embryonic sciences; guardianship of te eo is 
but a part-time occupation for the philosopher. There are certain areas of philosophy in 
which progress is made when wiat was a problem ceases to be a problem. There ere here no 
positive results to he set down as part of the discoveries of philosophy simply because 


- the progress consists in causing men to cease to be perplexed(12). The great philosophers 


may not have found the final solutions to the problem of this and the problem of that, 
but as a result of their work there are some ways of being perplexed by some problems in 
-to which no student who has read their work need ever fall again. Some achievements in 
philosophy are best described as the banishment of somé: cénfusion and not as a positive 
discovery. Wittgenstein indeed has claimed that all genuinely philosophical problems are 
rather puzzles to be dissolved than questions to be answered. This is a facile counsel 
of despair which urges us to forget about them(13). 

ABFLARD,Peter: His formala on the abStractive power of the mind is famous: the mind may 


consider factors separately without considering then as separate from one enother(15). 
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_AESTIIETICS: More than any other branch of philosophy it seems doomed either to a pretent 


-ious vagueness or to an extreme poverty which make it a poor step-si er to other main 
fields of philosophical inquiry(16). ; 

ANALYSIS: In recent times continental philosophy has tended to he synthetic(Kent is an 
important exception) and British philosophy to be analytie. British philosaphers have 
tended to be suspicious of constructive metaphysics an! to be more concerned with the 
analysis of thought and experience into their fundamental elements(17). According to G.E 
Moore,to give a proper enelysis of a concept or proposition is to replace the word or 
sentence which is normally used to express it by sone other expression which is exectly 
equivalent to it and at the same time less puzzling. An analysis is thus an equationcof-- 
the. anelysendum(the puzzling expression) with the analysans which splits a complex form 
or replaces an expression with a longer expression to lay bare its hifden complexity. 
Russell voes further. He asks us to consider the statement "It is either raining or snow 
-ing". Thisfnot made true by correspondence. with 2 coxplex alternative fact,either-rein- 
or-snow. It is true if either of the atomic parts of which it is composed("it is raining" 
and "it is snowing") is truc, Thus co:mund or "molecular" statements do not correspond o 
or feil to correspond to compound facts; they can be broken cown into atonic statements 
which co,when true,corresponc to atomic facts. The aim of analysis was to be the breakd- 
own of complex facts into their atomic conponents,the method tha enalysis of co:iplex sta 
-tements into theirs(1g). Russell is convinced that grammar is radically misleading. "Ho 
‘-rses do not bellow" and "chimaeras do not exist" have the sane grammatical form; hut, 
while the first denies that certain objects(horse) have a certain property(bellowins), 
the second doegnot deny thet chimaeras have the property of existing. Rather it seys thet 
nothing in the world has the property of being a chimeera. iis aiw was that of tpptacing 
expressions whose granuatical form was nisleading by expressions of "proper logical fora” 
in which the grammatical stricture would properly reflect the form of th fact stated. 
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Confronted by the statement "the average plumber earns £10 a week" ,one might be puzzled 
by the question "Who is this average plumber?" and perhaps led into wild metaphysical 
speculation. The statement could be translated into one from which "the average plumber" 
is eliminated: "The number of pounds earned each week by plumbers divided by the number 
af. plumber a is 10". Serious consequences had followed from making the same mistake about 
"the. State" or "Public Opinion". Armies,governments etc. are abstractiofe/ and to say kon 
-ething about them is to say something, though not the same thing,about the people who 
make them up. They are "logical constructions" out of the more concrete objects who comp 
-ose them. Russell shows that the things,including people,that we normally treat as bein 
on the "ground—floar level" of expericnce,are logical constructions out of more fundamen 
-tal entities, just as water is not part of the "ultimate asc of the Universe" bec- 
ause it is copon of oxygen and hydrogen(19). 
ANSELM OF CANTERBURY: His celebrated formula "a faith seeking etant, 
AQUINAS, THOMAS: The so-called baptism of Aristotle was no mere surface reconciliation. H 
He never countenanced a ctical separation between reason end faiith; indeed he fought 
such a split when it widened into the Double Truth theory associated with Siger of Brab- 
ant(24). The clue is found in his notion of subordination without subservience. His phil 
-osophy may be compared to his picture of the cormonwealth where parts are not subjected 
“like slaves but converse toyether in true polity(25). 
ATOMISMs In a notable fragmeht(Diels—Kranz 125) Democritus represents the senses as seyi 
—ing to the reason: "Wretched mind,are you trying to overthrow us with proofs obtained 
through us? Then our overthrow is your fall"(51). : 
AUGUSTINE,ST.: He defines beatitudo.as gaudium de veritate,enjoying the Truth. Desire im 
-plies imor ade of the thing desired. Desire of wisdom therefore implies back of wisdom 
end possession or knowledge of it at the same time. The Augustinian Cogito: Si fallor, 
sun(if em wrong,I em). One of his favourite texts is Isaiah 7,9,20: "Unless you believ 
—e,you shall rot understand". Progress in wisdom is a movement of the mind inwards and u 
upwerds to God at the apex and centre(53). To feel sees À is as natural os to fall off 
e logs emor meus pondus neum(my love is my weight). i: 
AUSTIN, J.L.: If this investigation of existing language is not the end-all of Lot 
it is et least the begin-ell. In his influential paper "Other Minds" he explained his no 
-tion of e "performative" or "performatory utterance": performatives are speech-acts 
which are in themselves the performance of an action,as saying "I promise" is in itself 
the making of a promise and not a mere statement ebout e pronise({S4). ` 
BONAVENTURA: Speculation mey begin with investigation og the physical world which bears 
the imprint of its Creator,the vestigia Dei. It is only in the study of himself ,and}n 
acquaintance with his own soul which is en image of God,imaga Vei,that man can begin yo. 
echieve true Imowledge(71). 
BRENTANO,FRANZ: By "intentionality" (derived fram the Scholastic esse intentionale) or 
directedness to objects is meant that most mental verbs are senseless(or only elliptical 
~ly significant) ihithesébsents:6f appropriate object-expressions,which state what the 
mental activity expressed by the verb is concerned with. Thus if I am gaid to observe, 
my observation is for example of a house or a tree. Intentionality is not a relation be- 
tween the mind anc an object: it is merely relationlike(relativlich). A relation to en 
X would entail thet en X existed,whereas a mental directedness,to an X usually does not 
(74). 
COMTE, AUGUSTE: We fell in love with Clotilde de Vaux,but was accorded only the privilegeg 
of friendships He claimed to have been taught by her the. importance of subordinating the 
intellect to the heart(82). One of his ideas was that there were moral ixplications ir 
the scientific ectivity itself. Thudhe held thet submission to the facts of nature(what 
Freud calls "the reality principle") curbed the exorbitance of ego\ism,that the accept- 
ance of a scientific argument had e certain kinship with justice,and that understanding 
was very close to sympathy. The intellect,he held,in a phrase that echoes and yet corr- 
ects IHume,should be not the slave but the servant of the ‘heert(35). 
DEWEY,JOHNs His professec goal is to divorce the medning of the adjective "religious" fr 
from 
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the traditional sense of the noun "religion": "Any activity pursued on behalf of an ideal 
and against obstacles and in spite of threats of personal loss because of conviction of 
its general and enduring value is religious in quality....The claim on the part of relig- 
ions to possess à monopoly og ideals and of the supernatural means by which alone,it is 
alleged,they can be furthered,stands in the way of the realisation of distinctively reli- 
gious values inherent in natural experience...I should be sorry if any were misled by the 
frequency with which “ have employed the adjective ‘religious’ to conceive of what I have 
said as a disguised apology for what have passed as religions. The opposition hetween rel 
-igious values as conceive them and religions is not to he bridged. Just because the(10 
0) of these values is so important,their identification with the creeds and cults of reli 
-gions must be dissolved(117)%¥ 

ENCYEL OPEDISTS: The great majority of the articles are factual and objective,writter by 
specialists without an axe to grind; e.g.,Dumarsais's on grammer,Tronchin's on inoculat- ` 
ion,Pichard's on headgear,Yvon and Mallet's on theology-—-Pichard being a "marchand fab- 
ricant*honnetier" and Yvon and Mallet two innocent préésts, Other articles are more barb- 
ed. Contributions connected with philosophy end religion, are double-edged,despite orthod- 
ox professions. Under Capuchon,the absence from monasteries of la saine philosophie is 
deplored,and under Encyclopedie occurs the bland statement thet the. contribution of the 
Sorbonne to knowledge will be theology(125). Throughout the vicissitudes,Diderot stood 
firm,a real feste Burg. His avowed aiu,"chenger la facon commune de penser",was in a larg 
-e measure realized(126). 

EPISTEMOLOGY: How can I tell’ for certain whether the stick half immersed in water is bent 
or not? How can I tell for certain whether I really recollect a past event or am merely 
iaagining it? What safeguards have we against mistakes? How,if at all,can we ever know 
anything?.Fer in knowing,unlike believing,surmising and feeling confident,we cannot be 
wrong(128). If sense-impressions,by themselves,are too anarchic to yield reliable infer- 
ences to what exists and happens in the actual world,there seems to remain just one esc- 
ape-route from the despressing conclusion that we cannot possibly know a single bit of 
what we most want to Imow....Pure reason tels us no matters of fact. But it does provide, 
so to speak,the acid for our acid tests. When we progress beyond the infantile stage of m 
mere sentience to the stage when we try to ascertain things,our investigations begin to 
be controlled not just by an Utopian ideal of mistake-proof Imowledge,but by operative, 
though initially inarticulate procedure of testing, Though we make plenty of mistakes,we 
begin to take cautionary steps to prevent themfmd remedial steps to rectify them, We now 
begin to use our eyes,firgers and eers with some degree of judiciousness,and and our see- 
ings and hearings are now exercises not only of our senses but also of our wits, For our 
still frequent perceptual mistakes,e.g. for our misestimates,uisrecognitions and non-tis- 
criminations,we properly confess to having been,not deaf or blind,but silly. It is import 
-ent to be.on one s guard against a tencency,decp-seated in all of us,to think of people 
as if they were,like large stores,divided up into departments, We tend to speak es if a 
person consisted,somehow,of one internal erployee or agent(130) called his ason,of an- 
other calle his Memoryyof a thir’ called his “Iuaginationṣof a fourth called,in the plur- 
al his "Senses",or in the singuler,his "Sight" of "Heering",etc. Now we can indeed proper 
-ly distinguish these and many other hunan capacities. My menory may be deteriorating wi 
advancing age,while my sight and hearing remain as good as before,and my ability to argue 
may even be improving. The danger is that we may pass from correctl~ distinguishing,say, 
the violinist's musical taste fron his manual dexterity to personifying his Taste enc his 
Manual Dexterity os separate,internal functionaries,and so puzzle ourselves by questions 
like "Are his Tabte and his Texterity related es Master to Servent,as Partner to Partner, 
or even as Rival to Rival?" The distinguishable capacities have often been treated as sep 
-arate and semi-personel investigators quarrelling with one another ‘inside our minds end 
giving to us,thcir employers,conflicting reports about the world. We are also tempted to 
shape our theories of knowledge according to the "Container-uodel", Ye suppose that hecau 
3se a person who at onc date had not yet learned what pineapples taste like,or what "isos 
-celes" meens,ney at a later date have learned these things,therefore there must hy the 


3 


later cate have come to exist inside bim something that can be called "the idea of the 
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taste of a pineapple" and "the concept of isosceles"; somewhat as a bird-cake,formerly em 
-pty,now may house a canary. To learn is indéed to come into possession of something. But 
what is acquired is not a thing but an ability,such as the ability to discriminate one 
taste from others,or to classify geometrical figures(131). To have learned something,howe 
ver prinitive,from one's sense-impressions,is always more then just to have had those im 
-pressions. Experience is what makes « person more expert then he had been. “e has learn- 
ed by having a certain amount of practice. He has tested end developed his ebilities by 
exercising them. The mere combination of gooë eyesight with good wits would not enable a 
Red Indian,say,to tell thet the king is checkmated. He must also have studied and pract— 
ised the garne of chéss(132). If a rationalist holds that we are born Imowing the Euclid- 
ean axioms.he is saying that we have masteries of things without ever having mastered 
them,and so are experts,though totally inexperienced. Khowkedge comes not by some immniz 
-ation against the chance of error,but by precautions against possible errors. tf we for- 
swear the personification of capacities and the Container-model,we shall not suffer much 
from dividedness of mind between Rationalism and Empiricism. Their tug-of-war lacks a 
rope(185). , ; : 
ETHICS: Hume made a famous statement in Treatise, IIf,i,l: "No ought from an is"(138). The 
moral adjectives differ from most other adjectives in the following way: we call. a thing 
"red" because of its redness and nothing else; it could be similar in every otherfray and 
yet not be red. But when we call a person "good" or äniact'''right'",ve do so because they 
have certain other characteristics———geg.,an act is called wrong because it is an oct of 
pronise-breaking,or good because it is an act of helping a blind man across @ road. The 
intuitionists sometimes express this feature of moral adjectives by seying that they are 
the "names " of "consequential" or "supervenient" properties(110). Grotius failed to be < 
clear ebout the distinction between what we call "laws of nature",which are descriptiors 
of what is invarjably the case,and "laws" in the legal or moral sense,which are prescript 
~ions about what ought to be the case(155). 
HEGEL: The central idea offthe Phenomenology of the Spirit is that different outlooks corr 
~espond to different states of mind,different stages in the development of the spirit,and 
are not,taken as a whole,true or false,but rather more or less mature. The book is the 
Bildungsroman of the spirit. It is marred by two pervasive faults: first,when he shows how 
one stage necessarily issues in the next,Hegel uses !necessary" as e synonun of "natural" 
andeantonym of "arbitrary" and "utterly capricious" and does not distinguish between giv- 
ing some reasons for a development and demonstrating. its necessity; secondly,he assumes 
noy only that some outlooks are best understood in terms of a developmental sequence,but / 
that all outlooks can be reasonably arrenged in a single development. Meny of the insights 
of existentialism are anticipated in the Phenomenology,but one of the worst faults of 
Heidegger(159) and Sartre---and of Marx,too---can also be traced to Hegel: the art of pseu 
-do-demonstration,the apparently rigorous and certainly forbidding train of thought that 
uses an imposing terminology to show that something follows necessarily which,in fact,does 
no follow. Many readers have never got beyond the first three terns in his Logic: Being, 
Nothing and Becoming. They suppose,mistakenly, that ell of Hegel is reducible to the three 
-step of Thesis,Antithesis ond Synthesis. As a matter of fact,he does not speak of them at 
all,although his imnediate predecessors,Fichte and Schelling,did(160), 
HEIDEGGER, MARTIN: With the Kind of logic that characterizes Heidegger's work, one can "prov 
-e" anything at a11(161). He manages to discuss phenomena of almost universel humen intere: 
-est with a seeming rigour ant an clahorate terminology which gives academicians a good 
conscience. He is amaster at generating excitement ent maintaining suspense. There are 
probably few philosophers to whose vogue Andersen's fairy tale,The Emperor's Clothes,is 
more applicable(162). 3 
JASPERS, KARL: Since the Second World War ja has averaged more than a hook a year. "Out of 
every position one may have adopted out of every finitude,we are expelled: we are set 
whirling." The conception of shipwreck(Scheitern)is central: the experiences of failure, 
a OT Grenzsituetionen confront us with the inadequacy of ell philosophies. 
198). : i i 
MARCEL GABRIEL: The author of a doctoral thesis on Coleridge's indebtedness to Schelling, 
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he shows himself a student of Bradley and Royce. The ree er of Collingwood will learn more 
from Marcel s diaries of the precise sense and ramifications of Collingwood's distinction 
between " proposition" and "presupposition" (247). i 
MEINONG, ALEXIUS: He divides Presentations into those involving Passive Perception end thos 
-e involving Active Production,for example,ideas of relations. "Objects of higher order" a 
are said to subsist(bostehen) or have subsistence(Bestand),and not to exist,a use of terms 
taken over br Moore ond Russell (258). 
WITT GENSTBIN,LUDWID: He was an unsusual man; even as a professor he invariably wore an op- 
en-neck shirt; he never dined at the High Table(408). Hach of the distinct ways of. using 
language is a language game (409). To have a philosophical problem is like not being able t 
to find your way about a twon through not understanding its plan,like being a fly in a- 
bottle,buzzing against the side instead of flying out of the top; it is « betwitchment of 
the intelligence(410). i $ 
Aatos Ojala,Aestheticism and Oscar Wilde,Part II (Helsinki 1955). 

"Style swings between vivid word-consciousness and meaning or sentence—consciousness" {June 
Downey ,Creative Imagination,p.60). The name image,if understood in the sense of a "pict- 
ure",is slightly misleading; "à vrai dire,l'imege poétique est moins une image qu'un rap- 
port" (Delacroix,Psychologie de l'art,p.98)(10). In the last analysis images are a kind of 
substitute for words,arising out of the shortare of vocabulary. One resorts to them when 
one wants "a brighter word than bright,e fairer word than fair"(Keats to Fanny Browne). 

"fry to be precise,and you are bound to be metaphorical" (Murry,The Problem of Style,p.%3)a 
(11). "Words for words' sake was a kind of gospel"(Holbroobk Jackson,fhe Fighteen Nineties 
p.163). Cassagne speaks of "stylisme" as an essential characteristic of L'ert pour l'art 
(La theorie de l'wrt pour l'art en rance,p.153)(15). PicrreLouÿs holds that from the point 


of view of good style there are no synonyms in French(R.Cardinne-Petit,Pierre Louÿs incon- 
nu,p.104)(16). "Not so much a triumph of language as a victory over language" (Murry ,pvlll— 


2)(17). : 
Baudelaire: "Mon ême voltige sur les parfums,coume l'ĝme des autres hommes voltige sur la 
musique" (Gautier, Portraits et souvenirs littéraires,p.137). Goutier: "J'étais le peintre d 
de la bande. Je me suis lancé a la conquete des ntjectifs....J'ei mis sur la palette du 
style tous les tons de l'aurore et toutes les nuances du couchant" (£.Dergerat,Theophile 
Gautier,p.117). Green was especially in vogue. White seeus also to have been a favourite 
colour. "White gleamed through the most scarlet desires and the most purple ideas of the 
decade, just as its experimental vices went hand in hand with virtue"(Le Gallienne ,quoted 
in Jackson,pp.169-70). Gautier: "La peau blanche,pofsie à part,tourne à l'ivoire,8 le 
neige,au lait,à l'abatre,a tout ce qu'il y a de candide au monde à l'usage des faiseurs 

de madrigaux" (Mlle ce Mau in,p.51 }(20), La boue played its part beside le beau,se.g.,Bauce— 
laire's Cadavre(°1). Daudelaire's formla: "Tu m'as donné te boue et j'en éi fait de l'or" 
Catulle Mendés's poem Recapitulation has 1f stanzas which consist solely of women's names: 
"Rose ,Pmreline;/‘argueridette,/0dettc,/Alix,iline" etc. Cf. Rimbaud's poem Paris(22). Lou- 
¥s: Choisir le mot. Il n'en est qu'un"(23). - 

Musical sugzestiveness,was brought about by the sonority of sounds rather than by the varu 
-eness of meaning. Stefan George's poem Ursprünge: "In einem senge den keiner erfasste/, 
Waren wir heischer und herrscher von Al1./Süss und befeuernd wie Attikas choros/Uber die 
hugel und insel Lleng: /Co esoso pasoje ptoros/Co es or hema pasoje beats" The words in th 
last two lines are not from any language,but a cipher which symbolize George'd experience 
of beauty(33). N 

Falubert admits that "sans cesse L'antithese dresse devant mes yeux...Je fai jamais vu un 
enfant sans penser qu'il deviendrait vieillard,ni un berceau sans songer a une tombe. La 
contemplation d'une femrie nue ne fait rever Ò son squelette"(Corr.I,p.194). Baudelaire's 
L'H@éautontimorouménos: "Je suis la plaie et le couteau" etc.(35). Stefhn}George's Der 
Stern des Pundes: "Ich hin der “ine und bin Beide/Ich bin der zeuger bin'der schooss/Ich 
bin der dogen urd die scheide/Ich bin das opfer bin der stoss/Ich bin die sicht und bin 
der seher/Ich bin dor Bogen bin der bolz/Ich bin der altar un? der fleher/Ich bin das fever 
und das holz/Ich hin der reiche bin der bare/Ich bin das zeichen bin Jer sinn/Ich bin ¢er 
schatten bin der wahre/Ich bin ein end und ein beginn"(Gesemt—Ausgahe der Werke,Perlin,193] 
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Bd. VIII,p.27)(36). 

"Nowadays people know the price of everything,and the value of nothing" (Dorian Gray ethu- 
en edyp.73; Lady ‘Yindmere's Fan,p.134). "Men marry because they are tiret; women because 
they are curious: both are disappointed" (D.G.9n.743 A Woman of no Importence,p.1l4). 

"When one is in love,one always begins by deceiving oneself,and one always ends by deceiv— 
ing others" (D.G; p.82; Woamm,p.115). "Every saint has a past,ond every sinrer has a fut- 
ure"(Woman,p.119). "There is only one ‘real trdgedy in © woman s life. The fact thet her 
past is always her lover,and her future invariebly her husbond" (An Ideal !usbend,p.178) 
"A man cannot be too careful in the choice of his enenies"(D.G.,p.lo)e "Punctuality is 
the thief of time" DeGeype70)e "The amourt of women in Lordor who flirt with their own 
husbands is perfectly scandalous. It is simply washing one's clean linen in public"(The Im 


~portance of Being Farnest,p.21). 


R.W.Chapnan,Jobnsonian & Other Esseys & Reviews. 


His maxims are,for the most part,general and familier. But all precepts of morelity,if. 
they rest on the common sense of maniind,are as new as they ere old,anc remain empty of 
meaning until they sre recharged by experience, Life had not used “hin kincly(2). He 
never shirkeë what he called "the pain of being a man". Of the pains of hunanity,in this 
sense,not the least ecute is the recognition of our own selfish loneliness, Johnson saw 
it without flinching. No one. felt more ecutely than he the loss of a friend; but he list 
—ened with impatience to any cxaggerated expression of brief; for,said he,"we must either 
outlive our friends,you know,or our friends must outlive us; and I see no men that would 
hesitate about the choice"(3). "Want of tenderness is want of parts,and is no less a 
proof of stupicity than of Cepravity"(4). In his lifetime,when once the Pictionary had 
secured his fame,his kooks were in steady though never in very great demand(7). The 

1792 edition of the Works to which on fesay by Arthur Murphy was prefixed became the 
standard. In 1825 appeared no fewer than four editions, Upon this crescendo the curtain 
falls. The Works heve not heen printed since. And inceed there is no necessity; for 

there are many more copies in the second-hand shops than there ere petrons of literature 
willing to spare Johnson two feet of shelf-room(8). Contemporary criticism of Johnson is 
for the nost pert anonvnous,scurrilous,anc nugatory. It was the work of obscure scribbl- 
ers,inspired by political animms,or Scottish prejudice,or the cesire to stard well with 
some of those great persons whom Johnson had offended. Of these effusions perhaps the 
least forgotten is Lexiphanes,a Dialogue imitated from Lucian,by one Campbell,e purser of 
a man-of-war(10).: During a long voyage,he had found himself alone with the Ramblers,as 
Stevenson's hero afterwards found himself alone with the Athenaeum; end having been "in 

e nanner obliged to read them",sought His revenge. He keeps his guns traine? on verbal 
targets. The faults he finds are two-—-the use of hard words ant the affectation of 
“triplets". The first. charge coes not come to very much; Johnson's excessive use of rare 
words——-the abuse of "big words" is another matter——is only en occasional }lemish even 
of his most formal prose. The second charge is more interesting; for it was generally 
preferred and seems to have been forgotten. Johnson is often,and with justice,accused of 
excessive indulgence in the kind of syzmetry which Cicero learned from Gargias ond Isoc~ 
retes,the balance of thoughts an’ phrases in two equiponderant scales. But the complaint 
of his cortemporeries is directed not arcinst contrasted pairs,hut ogainst what they celi 
triplets or triads(11), "I told hisn,I say,thet he should not with impunity cerogate "ror 
wy dictatorial importeance,remuncratory honours,and accuaulatior of preparetory knowledge, 
with the pertness o° prerility,the levity of contempt,and the derision of ridicule" (Lexi- 
phones) "I have lahoured to refine our language to cranciatical purity,an? to clear it 
from colloquial berbarisn,licentious idious,ant irresuler combinetions" (The Rawbler). 

The trick,though characteristic,is not in fact distressirgly frequent. Yet the charge was 
mad: ‘by Morace Walpole—-"triple tantology"---and. by Viccsirus Krox---"the constant rec- 


urrence of sentences in the form of what have been called triplets is discusting to ell 
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andthe "Amor Victus Somno" of Modestinus,poeus thet show Erps repaid in his own silver, 
are both dreeas that teke place in the birdless land of Avernus..The registre des amour 
eaux begins es a topos with these poems. It is interesting that the angry sartyres who 
have it out with Love ore all women---Phoedra,Scylla,Nedes,Procne Dido, Ariadne ,fhishe—-— 
and'all ghosts in the dark reelm. Charles C'Orleons: "Au fort mrrtir on me evra normer ,/ 
Se dicu d'Amour fait milz emorenux saints" (for other siniler expressions iy French,see 
I.Siciliano,lrencois Villon,1984,pp.313-36). The Mass of Venus: "And rad also ful often i 
in ny contemplatyff medytacons the holy legende of Martyrs of Cupido" (9){The Loy—Tolk's 
Meass-Book,oe.Simmons pp.394-5). The whole topic was enlarged by Petrarch in his "Trionfo 
d'Amore"(19). Eros has been expelled from the Christian Church. St Isidore puts him sterr 
-ly in Nell: "Est enim daenon fornicationis"(VIII.xi.80). The little god Anteros appears 
also in the part of the cursed olè man of Ju Bellay's "L'Anterotique"(Q1). In most ecit- 
ions of the Emblemata of Alciati,the 169th emblem shows Anteros looking:very much like Er 
-es but without his itentifying ettributes. He is described as the god whe draws men's 
mincs on high. The 110th emblen shows hi: tying disarmed Pros to s tree. In Beliceu's 
"Contre 1l'Amour",the poet assures the part of Snteros enc defies the.-god(12). Passerat: 
"Cupidon me aevores /Et ma chair,et mes nerfs,et mes os,et a peeu/Sont tousiours ceschir 
-eż perce cruel ciseau"(Pecsies,ed. Blaencherein,1320,1,53)(1%). Spenser s poem is a 
fragment of tradition. What E.K. calls the “unfortunate folly"(The Works of Eërmne Spensd 
-er,edsE.Greerlew,C.0sgood,F.Padelford & R.Hef’ner,1,10) dominates the eclogues fêr 
J'enuery,Merch,June,ond August(14). An enti-eroticisn stains all the love oclegues. The 
poet is very young so he can talk of love as à passion with which he is finished. Fven 

in the Nevenber eclegue,Dico is obviously.o martyre C'enour. In January the poet brenks 
Xir nines; in Tecember he forswears love(15). In the March eclogue G1-114 the story of 
Tion's cld me and Ronsard's "mere" is retold with variatiors(16}. Thowlir wants to be 
the everver ef the mertyrs of loves he-will strive Erox down. The bire has grow to :xn'g 
size and appéers smong the "lasciva hedere",the “wanton ivy". Ivy patronized by Becchus 
ane hence nssociated with gluttons od drunkerds was made wanton when Theocritus transe- 
‘erred it te Priapus(Epigr.3),ene- Horace ,Carm.1.06.23("loscivis hederis") is the source of 
Spenser's "wanton yuie" Peirie Quecne,III.6.44). Therialia's darts are swiftly exhausted, 
end he‘takes to flight. Cupid's arrow hits hin in the heel and,as F.K.. exploins, cuts 
those veins that lead "to the previe pertes!{18). When: Tras is-opposed,yhe con hecone 
Anteros. le car transform,hye pull on his bowstring,o young hwnter-inte an old riough- 
anti) othe ase See ae F ; : me 
The -nock+hereic is rot ap Vlizekethan litersry fashion. Spenser did not know the rules lq 
laid: down. Tor it ky Roileru,le Loasu,end Searron. In the "Culex" there is no pretense, to 
srondeur; it.is sil fun,es Vergil honestly renarke("Lusims,Octovi,lusimus"); it is © 
vecation from the heces of serious poetry (Noectrine,veces licet")(P2). The legere of Cun} 
one Fsyche crae to the Reraissence through the Hetanorphoses of Apuleius,hut it hed | 
first p ed through the Ni rke ‘ges where it was converter into cr allegory ef t 

ar soul. Te snotheosis of Psyche ettbected l'artiarus Capella(De Nuptiis Philologice et 
Mercurii,ace Dick,Leipzig,1955;5-9)(26).-The pseusotTulgentiue gave the sto Christian 
seaming Par "thone vhofe not read felaely"(E ositio Ser-onun antiniar waiter: 

hese allegorical reecdings,the-legenc of Cupid arc Fsyche slept sou"ly dmring = 
Miccle Ages,to cone vice cweke ir Rocceccio's Della Gereclonia.dexli Dei. With 2 sense 

of the Cour interyvretations to sustain hin,he retelis the story(20} as an sllegory of 

he rational soul bound marriage. to Divire Love but cisturhed ir its Acrital -uties by 
the lower levels of the mind(29). This myth sight be the key to Spenser's Muionotmos,or 
The Fete of the Putterflie". The Psyche legend,like that of the Phornix,was ore of. the 
few pagen ryths acceptec by cerly Christians. The Christies Fsyche is usually painter 
with the wings of œ butterfly. The Gree™s.represented? the -huwes soul cs e butterfly, Meles 
-ger twice compares the oramoured soul to c butterfly(Acthol Fal.,V.57; XI1.1%2).- Whon 
Dente cescpibes the soul, of m as "angelica Fertotts 7 the vole olla giustizir senza 
schermi"(Eurg.X.101 ff.) the cle scholiasts(#9) in. 


ai" eciately recomize the 
explein it; Benevenuto ce IMola; "L'angelica ferfa fla, id est,papilionem,per Cuen 
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authority. Boswell,who quotes the seditious smriuurings of Goldsuith,thought them no more 
than momentery ebullitions of envy (12). The deposition of th Dictator was due to ro less 
universal a motive than that self-respect which has dethroned other monarchs of thought. 
AtiLambt4shbuse:Yazlitt says that "the author of the Rambler wes only tolerated in Boswell 
‘8 Life of him"; he found in Johnson the chief exponent of what he called the ertificial 
` style in which "the words are not fitted to the things,but the things to the words", De 
Quincey repeated the old charge of tautology. Coleridge ¢eclared that "his antithesés are 
almost always verbal only"(13)< The Romantics hed their way. The Life continued to he : 
printed,edited,and supplemented; and a ‘subsidiary literature began to collect around it, 
of which Macaulay{s Essay and Life,and.Carlyle's Review are the most famous examples. We 
are still invited to admire in the Life the rugzed good sense,ani the terse homely English 
which it is assumed canot be found in the Yorks; ant to smile at pbdantry:énd formality 
in Johnson's writings from which higtonversation is supposed to have heen free. It is 
forgotten-—in spite of Foswell's iñsistence---that the graver faults of Johnson's earli- 
er style are hardly to he found in the work of his maturity. lis best English is not that 
of the Rambler. Johnson himself is partly responsible Cor the excessive rporinence given 
to that work in estimeting his writings: "My Ramblers are pure wine." But it should be 
remebered that for nearly 20 years(15},the Rambler was by far the most considerable of 

his original works. It was naturel that he should stake his reputation upon it,and that 
his critics should single it out for attack. "e are free from this necessity. Again,his 
Life is more popular then his works,partly because we nll prefer anecdote to criticism, 
the tavern to the closet; but partly also because it is an anthology of his writings and 
contains sentences which ere doubtless read with edification end plecsure,but which,if 
they were reed(or left unread} in the pages of the Hanbler,might be thought to merit the 
doom of oblivion(16). There is hardly a sentence of any weight in the Life that might not 
be closley parallelelé from the published writings(17}. To-say that his talk was in an 
exceptional degree like his writing is to repeat what wes once a commonplaces Ozias Hum- 
phrey declared that “everything he says is as correct es a second edition." A men who 
talks like a hook may naturally be expected to talk like his own books. When reading his 
Life of CowleyFarny Burrey "could not help remarking... how rich (it Waslthe same thing to 
hear or to rend him"(18). We know from Sir Walter Scott that Sir Alexander Boswell "thought 
his fether lowered himself by his deferential suit and service to Johnson. le disliked any 
allusion to the hock or to Johnson himself£"(2°). Remembering what Boswell's reputation 

in the 19th century was,ve cannot resent his family's reluctance to exvose his private 
life "for the merrimert of Macaulay's pupils," The preservation of his private papers,and 
their effective seclusion from public gaze,is a masterpiece of family loyalty(24). Thomson 
wrote ebout the heauties of Neture(to which Johnson has been supposed indifferent) end in 
blank versé(which Johnson notoriously displiked H’ Tet it appears that it was Johnson who 
secured his admission ta the collection of the Poets,from which the Booksellers designed 
to excluce him(42). "The reedergof the Seasons wonders thet he never sew before wat Thom 
son shows hin,and that he never yet has felt whet Thonsan impresses"(4?), You will rermber 
the unreasonable,but not ignoble,wrath with which Sir Nenry Lee,in Scott's Waststock, turn- 
el his daughter's lover fro:: his house,because that conscientious yours Farlianentarian 
had induceg him to express acmiration of Corus,without disclosing that the poem was po. 
by liltonSA"Thou hest made ne speak words of preise respectirg one whose offal shoule fat- 
ten the regior Yites."(52). Sir Walter's pleosent fiction may help us to understand what 
Johnson had,to go through(52). SCT 
LafScance gardering. Paradise Retrieved,or the Hethod of managing and inprovins Fruit Trees 
Tope ix the Guercian,no.l73 cirected a pretty wit egeinst vegetable sculpture (55). Accisor 
in a delightful Spectetor(no.447) hed elreccy entered a plea for the nodest charms of nat- 
“ral srowths "I think there are es many kirds of gardening as of poctry. Your makers of 
parterres end flower-gardens ere cnigramantists ind sornetcers ir this art; .contrivers of 
Lowers ar’ grottoes,treillages enc cescades,are rorence writers... ely Dr fs in gar- 
ening are ritoscether efter the Pinderic narrer,ar: run itno the beauti‘ul wildness of nat- 
ure ,witlout effecting the nicer elegancies of art"(5€).: Ir th: Epistle to the Merl of Purl 


n i 7 pes LA SL LE 5 8 
—ington,Pope gave the derth-blov to the old style csa il: charter of liberties tot new 
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3 
Landscape gardening is iuporteat not hecauseit’ was the toy of wits end noblemen,but becau-— 
se it Was a groping after nature,anc because it begen nearly a century Lefore the die com- 
monly assigned to the romantic revivel(61). Kent, believing that "Nature abhors a straight 


m aches doctrine yhich later drew support from Hogerth's "line of beanty"-—--established 
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the serpentine (62 He began that "veiling of deformities by screcrs of plantation" which 
was known later as "plantizg out" a steble or an irrclevant church. Mason's The I English 
Garden is čelightfuilv ebsurd. The leadir g principles are obedience to nature,unity of de- 
sign,and the evoidance of straight lines (63). Lancelot Brown regularly encircled an estate 
with a double "belt! of trees. This avoided the banality of a wall and obliterated the surr 
-ounding country. Ihwuphrey Repton: "The pleasure of appropriation is gratified in viewing 
a landscape which cannot be injured by the malice or bad taste of a neighbouring intrud- 
er"(65). A necessary evil,fences must be hicden(66). 

The perfect hook shoulc he uncut or very sparingly trinmed(73). 


Jnthe study of modern literature textual criticism has hardly yet attained the dignity of 


Mart. It was long supposed unnecessery,or necessary only to editors of the early dramatists 
(85). Two classes of editors: the plodders and the high-fliers: those who stick to their 
documents, and those who foolishly and wickedly pluie themselves or their appreciation of 
nywtrinsie probability? The art of emendetion begins where the lebour of collation ends3 
it is rash,nay insolent,to practise it at an earlier nthe to find a verdict before the ev 
-idence has been heara (8&4 é 
The conversations,which fill three-fourths of Peacock! a pares,nre very one-sided affairs. 
Nearly all the sense,wit,anc leerning---the rapier thrusts and the sledge-hammer blows——— 
are wielded by that reverend gentlemen who sheres his creator's innumerable pre judices(97) 
It is natural to think that a man who avows envy_cannot feel its. for there is no emotion 
which men mo. sedulously concen e Goldsmith with a pen in his hand was often more 
parrot than angel Tit). 

Mr Tobree describes himself as a layman "spasmodically interested in history". This, then, 
has been a long spasm(117). : 
Chesterficld's letters to his son too often began like this: "My dear Friend,---In all sys 


x -tens whatsoever," ete. The letters ar not offedted by those he received; there is no 


interplay; they are addressed not to à real young man,but to a pattern of docility which 
the writer had fashioned out of his own ambitions and passionate affection(121). 

The limited mass of Greek literature enabled the compilers of the big Liddell & Scott to | 
give,for any word,not merely good illustrations of every sense,but the best illustrations 
(126. In it you will find all the words known to have been written down or even,within 
the sacre period called classical,scratched on a wall er a potsherd(130). A hole in the 
dike might have led to speedy inundation(131). Panting lexicography toils after these vici 
-ssitudes—-—-perhops in vain. Will Webster's New International swell till it bursts?(124). 
The ever-quickeninr march of mine towards the goal whith the late George Gordon called the 
goal of universal beta-minus (185). The 0.E.D. ses out with a principle of rigid exclusion 
of proper names. It was LE soon seen that the door could not he kept as tight shut as 
that; American was let i he grounÿ floor,African on the top floor,the Supplenent(142). 
ae + always room et ats top. "I enk God we needn't ke consistent" was a remark of Fowl 
~er(145). d 
Releigh was rather a buttress than a colum of the Society for Pure English(147). A discu- 
ssion more apt to generate heat than light(150). 

Jane Austen has had to vait for critical appraisencnt. Her conten oraries left some ejacul 
-ations of af“ectionate admiration. To the Victorians generally,she was a rerder's rather 
than a critic's novelist. She was reed for entertainment(198). She was a multifarious 
aunt. The range of character is- actually larger in her letters than in the novel s{199). 
David Cecil: "The issues between Elinor and Marianne nre the issues between Rousseau and 
Dr Johnson"(20%). The opinion of Balzac or Dickens would carry little weight; but "I[Pevid 
Cecill should be seriously upset if I incurred the disapproval of Jane Austen"(9291}). 

Sappho is pre-eminently è subject inviting flowera(241) 


Volume 37 * Lewis, The Picaresque Saint 


= th “ be 
30) OY by l 
hash”. Camara LA ewis,The Picaresque Saint, s 
Plot and racter have largely departed from the novel,’vor Winters believes, 
ahd the glory of fiction is departed with them; a proliferating verbal fussi- 
ness has become the prime characteristic of all that we read, Henry James wag 
chiefly responsible,mit his successors,Joyce,lliss Richardson and Irs “Toolf, 
(+, completed the job(20), Donne's meditation on suicide Biathanatos and Camus's 
las assionate examination of the case for and against suicide Le Myths de 3isyphe 
ie world" 


‘wi (24),-"Cosmic homelessness"(26).. "The sinless empty graceless chromit 


uk 
las 
Bi 


l ProT modern civilized society(27). The picaresque saint or saint manqué is the 

“iy hero of our paradoxical age, He tries to hold in halance,by the very contradic- 
., tions of his daracter,»oth the observed truths of contemporary experience and 

$, the vital aspiration to transcend them: Tarrou in Camus's La Peste, Pietro 

wf Spina in Silone's Pane e vino,the nameless(31) priest in Greene's The Power 

I and the Glory, Isaac HaCaslin in Faulkner's "The Bear", These men have a touch 

\- of roguery and criminality about them(32), They are outsiders who share, out- 
casts who enter in, Both a saint and a sinner,both transcendant and companion- 
able, That Henry James called a "tragic fellowship" with suffering humanity(33) 
is accomplished by a series of encounters between the hero and the beings and 

- customs it is his purpose to outwit; and hetween the hero and those rare beings 
with whom communion may be fleetingly possible(34), 
Alberto Moravia: Ryerything other than sex is,in his stories,an extension of 
sex or is sooner or later converted into it(37), Money is vitalized by the sex- 
ual impulse,e.g. in "Ilg Mediatore",one of Racconti Romani.a story on a real- 
estate agent and a beautiful and aristocratic young widow(59) His repertoire 
is not a large one, "One good tune is enough",he told a New Vorker reviewer 
(40). The device of the accidental witness to the intimate o® even the shams- 
ful act is a classic motif of pornogranhic literature as well as of farce; Mor 
-avia's use of it is endless: Agostino in a novella hearing her name lurks 
outside the window of a country brothel,vesring in at a prostitute and her cus- 
tomer; Marcello,in The Conformist,returning unexpectedly to his Paris apart- 
ment,hides in the dark to watch a Lesbian make overtures to his wife,etc.(45). 
The Moravian character suffers from the need attributed by Moravia to Machia- 
velli(Portrait of Machiavelli}---the need to feel himself alive(sentirei vivo), 
to make one's presence felt,to be recognized and acknowledged(46). The price 
of failure is to nqeondenned to a second-class existence,a form of nonexistence 
something that is to be suffered rather than enacted(49), 
Albert Camus: What he has forced us to think about is the very warrant for con- 
tinued human existence and the possible resources of the human spirit in the 
universe that appears no longer to make senses a universe from which God has 
silently withdrawns a universe indifferent to the natural aspirations of men, 
Camus used and abused the word "absurd" to identify such a universe(60), the 
special contemporary meaning of the word was first established by Andre Malè — 
raux,the intellectual hero of Camus's youths in Malraux's La Tentation de l'oq 
-cident(1926),a character is made to say,"At the centre of suropéan man,domina 
ating the great moments of life,there lies an essential vaa af Camus has 
elaborated on the words absurdus,harsh and grating; surdus,deaf. absurd 
universe is a tuneless universe---a universe that is toneideaf(61) The Myth 
of Sisyphus: "In a universe suddenly emptied of illusion and light,man feels 

mse a stranger. His exile is irremediable,since he is deprived of the 


memories of a lost home country or the hope of a promised land"(62), The ster 

ile monotone of the narrative voice in The Stranger, confiding everything and 

somehow explaining nothing,is a well-worn legacy from Zrnest Hemingway, Heur- 
ahs 


sault is an u man,a man whose indifference matches the indifference of 
the universe(68), The traditéonal rhythm of tragedy---to borrow the useful ten 


te ; e 
ee Francją _ Fergusson in his Te Idea of a Theater---moves from a 
5x 
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a purpose(do something about the Theban plague) through a p ion( th f - 
ing of the hero) to a perception( the oo ous Se e r 
“The Choice of Companions"(1953),Silone remarked: "Whenever I happen to refl- 
ect upon the most significant expressions of the loss of direction,of ennui 
and disgust,my thought goes not so much to the hooks of Heidegzer,of Jaspers 
of Sartre,as to the suicides of Essenin,of Majekowsky,of Ernst Toller, of 
Kurth Tucholsky,of Stefan “weig,of Klaus Mann,of Drieu La Rochelle,of F,0, 
Matthiessen,of Cesare Pavese,,,"(74), Kirillov and Stavrogin, the oddly paired 
suicides in Dostoevskits The Possessed,are the most striking early illustrat- 
ions in fiction of the trend that led the young Thomas Masaryk in his first 
publication(1880) to name suicide as the most revealing symptom of the Europ- 
ean cultural condition®€f the suicidal protagonists of Joseph Conrad: Vinnie 


‘Verloc in The Secret entsHeyst and Jones in Victory,Martin Decoud in Nost- 


romo(75). The Myth of Sis phus: "I reject suicide, amus felt that suicide wor 
would have heen cheat ng in a game predicated on honesty,clarity and endurance 
(76). He proposed "a sterile and conquering lucidity and an obstinate denial 
of ali supernatural consolation"(79), In The Plague,Rieux once watches from a 
distance the grief of the elderly functionary,Grand,leaning against a: shop 
window,weeping silently over the absence and infidelity of his wife: “and 
these tears overwhelmed Rieux because he understood them and felt them, too,in 
the hollow of his throat..." He arrives briefly at a state of awareness,in -the 
enriched meaning given that word by Martin Buber in Between Man and Man. Cam- 
us acknowledges a profound respect for Suher,as does Silone, A transitory mo- ` 
ment of communion when the man perceived becomes not an it but a thou who says 
something to the man perceiving, The saving need not be aloud, It need not 
even be conscious(103)*%Almost worse than the absence of comminion,Camus seems 
to be saying in The Fall,is the parody of communion rooted in a pride of corm- 
union, The worst is the corruption of the best(104),. 

Ignazio Silone: The representative experience bf Gambemporary Nurope has heen 
the personal experience of Silone---in its rhythm,in the succession of its all: 
-giances(113). e cafoni---the landless and neglected peonle(115). The cafoni 
existed at a level below zero, As Michel Zampa explains in Fontamara; "A he 
head of it all is God,lord of Heaven, Then comes Prince Torlonia,lord of earth 
Then comes the armed guard of Prince “orlonia, Then come% the hounds of the’ 
armed guard of Prince Torlonia, Then nobody else, And still nobody else, And 
still again,nohody else, Then comes the cafoni"(123), Luigi Russo remarked 
spitefully in 1950 that Silone's reputation "was formed abroad for reasons 
foreign to art and literature," The second half of the statement is belletrist 
-ic nonsense; the first half is Fi oi à true(140)% He writes in a sort of 
brutto stil nuovo---Italian cut to te bone of life,stripped of all convention 
cal literary graces(143), Martin Buber's phrase, "cosmic homelessness"(150). 
The speechless conversation between Spina and the deaf-mute Infante in Bread 
and Tine,ch.6 is a fine example of Suber's communion or "silence which is 
comaunication"(153). 

Wliiam Faulkenér: His prestige,like Silone's,was formed ahraod( 187). Sartre, 
Samus, milio Cecchi,Cesare Pavese created a cult of him. 
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fod. 


# riticism 
e world did not thank Freud for disturbing its sleep; he withdrew from the 
truggle and consold himself with advancing his work,at first alone,later 
ae a few followers, 


Joseph Breuer was actually the first to mention a lit- 
ary figure in published psychoanalytic writings "Goethe was never through 
ffwith an e xperience until he settled 


it in some noetic activity; to him this 

was the preformed reflex of an affect,and as,long as it was not accomplished, 

ne suffered from a painful enhancement of excitement"(Breuer and FreudgStudies 
patin Hysteria,tr.A.A.3ri11,1947,p.151), Freud used Othello's outburst of Tage 

at Desdemona's toss of the handkerchief to illustrate the process of disbace- 

ment of affect(The Interpretation of Dreans,tr.Brill,"The Modern Libraryl',p. 

81)(5). He cited Shakespeare's Prince Hal to illustrate the fulfillment of a 

wish through fantasy and Daudet's Naboh to show that "the significance of the 
daydream has not escaped the unerring Insight of the poets"(Ib.,np.346,354), 
He was not jealous of priority,and gave credit to HeTeA Hoffmann for having 
anticipated his "disconcerting discovery" that the very earliest experiences 
have a strong influence upon later life(Moses and Monotheism, tr.Katherine 
Jones, 9.199) (4); He'used a letter of Sch er's which exp ned the necessity : 
of removing the constraining effect of the intellect in order to permit the 
unhampered functioning of poetic imagination, to elucidate the technique of 
free association or uncritical self-observation(The Intervretation of Dr . 
pp.14-5), In his last book he turns to iterary biography for an liastre ties 
of the return of the repressed,with theremark that "even the great Goethe,who 
in his Sturm und Drang period certainly did not respect his pedantic and stifi 
father very highly,developed in old age traits that belonged to his father's 
character"(Moses and Monotheism,p,198), By examples from Schiller's Wallenst- 
ein and Shakespeare's The Merchant of Venice,he shows that the import of slips 
of the tongue has not escaped the poets( "Psychopathology of Everyday Life", 


The Basic ‘Yritings of Si nd Freud,ed,& tr.Brill,"The Modern Library",pp 
834-5). Wilhelm Jensen's = di P A ~ Dr 


adivas A Pompeiian Fancy(1903) “unwittingly corrobor- 
ated the conclusions of The Interpretation o reams(1900)(6}, In Delusion and 
Dream(tr.Helen M.Downey, 19 9P.1l25),Freud writes a propos of this: " 
pet z 
# 


ony 

Gx tellers are valuable allies,and their testimony is to. be rated high,for they 
TA jNsually know many things between heaven and earth that our academic wisdom 
PE oes not even dream of"(7)# "Dreams and delusions spring from the same source, 

„f£. the repressed; the dream is,so to speak,the physiological delusion of the norm 
me kg-al human being"(1b,,n.:199), Stephan Zweig assured Frend that hewas not aware 
Pad pf any scientific foundation for the psychic details in one of his stories 
7 4, although to Freud it seemd almost as if these details had heen deliberately 
vend intended to provide clues to its interpretation( "Dostoevsky and Parricidd",tr, 

D.F.Tait,Collected Papers, 


Hogarth Press,V,p.239)(8), "The portrayal of tle 
psychic life of human beings is,of course,his most especial domain; he was alw: 


-ays the precursor of science and of scientific psychology"(Delusion andpream, 
p.172). The most famous instance of the psycnological keenness of write 8 is 
the regular appearance in world literature of the dramatic theme whose psycho- 
analytic manifestation Freud named the Oedipus complex(9), Freud described the 
fascination of Mona Lisa's smile,which appeared again in the picture of Saint 


men in the painting of Saint Anne,Mary and 
portormance of Sir Laurence Olivier as 
y 


was g 
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Lisméhiés a beni — 

ru He ranka® with Oedipus Rex and Hamlet, All three deal wit rricide, So- 
phocles accomplishes “the inevitable toning -down"(Collected Papers,V,p.235) 
by transforriing the hero's unconscious motive into e compulsion of destiny 
imposed upon him by the irresistible gods, In Hamlet parricide is-cormitted 
symbolically, In The Brothers Karamazov,the crime is committed not by the 
hero,Alyosha, but by an illegitimate son of the same father, though all the 
brothers share the guilt,for all more or less openly desire the same thing and 
covertly contrive to make it nossihle(20). In analysing g.FeMeyer's Die Richt- 
erin,Freud brings to light the feminine counterpart of the Oedipus complex and 
uses as a parallel the common fantasy of servant girls that they would get rid 
of the mistress of the house and then take her place in the marks eee of ms 
master,citing the story of Rebecca Gamvik in Ibsen's Rosmersho Aus den Anfan- 
gen der Psychanalyse,pp.273-4) (21). Freud was careful to point out the limltat- 

ons of the psychoanalytic methods "It can do nothing towards elucidating the 

pature of the artistic gift,nor can it explain the means by which the artist 
works---artistic technique" (an Autobiographical Study, tr. JeStrachey,p.120)(28) 
Fantasy is a refuge from painful reality, e wor Is remade nearer to the 
heart's desire(30), "Every child at play behaves like an imaginative writer 
in that he...rearranges the things of the world and orders it in a new way 
thatfpleases him hetter"("The Relation of the Poet to Daydreaming",Collected 
papdrs,IV,n.173)(52), In this roundabout fashion the artist achieves,not the 
original psychic aims,but another kind of satisfaction which is similar in 
that the wishes which were forhidden in their original form are permitted in 
art and that the verson who expresses them in artixtic form is not denounce® 


but praised(33). "A clear and unequivocal manner of writing shows us that here 
the author is in harmony with himself,but where we find a forced and involved 
expression aiming at more than one target,as annropriately expressed,we can 
thereby recognize the participation of an unfinished and complicated thought, 
or we can hear through it the stifled voice of the author's self-criticism" 
("Psychopathology of “veryday Life",3asic Vritings,n.86)(40), "3y means of 
this fantasy[Yerther] he defended himself against the effect of his experien- 
ce"(Aus den Anfängen der Psychoanalyse, 9.222)(44). 

For Ernest Jones } et seems to emhody most fully "the core of Shakespeare's 
philosophy and outlook on life"(Hamlet and Oedinus,1949,9.20). He takes the 
the work of J, Dover ‘Tilson as the authority on literary and historical matt- 
ers(48), Shakespeare's little son born in 1585 was christened Hamnet(55}), 

Hans Sachs,The Creative Unconscious,1942, The simnlest creative act is day- 
dreaming. The daydream relegates other people to suhordinate,vassive and in- 
glorious roles, Hardly anyone would be pleased with his vart in another's 
fantasy. The contents of the daydream are frequently aggressive or erotic in 
a way that would not he tolerated or annroved if tnay wars known to others(64) 
For all practical purposes the daydream may be said to be formless, "Even the 
most coherent daydreams,..do not achieve the right balance between those bits 
which are the daydreamer's delight and the rest which is treated more or less 
as deadweight"(p,15), Thés constitues one of the most significant differences 
between literature and the deydream(65), The daydream shares with art only thi 
this: that reality is imaginatively manipulated for other purposes(66), 

Ernst Eris» Peyenoanalytic Explorations in Art,1952, Ideas,feelings and sensat- 
ions may be either conscious or unconscious, that is,perceived or not nerceived 
Some,unconscious in origin,have made their way to awareness, Others were once 
conscious but are so no longer; unless brought to perception either hy a break 
-down of psychic controls or by psychotherapy they will remain hidden, There i 
is also a third class which is not presently conscious but "is capable of becc 
-ming conscious easily and under conditions which frequently arise"(p.96). 
These are called preconscious, "Preconscious" is an adjective for which there 
is no corresponding noun "the Preconscious," Either we are aware of an idea 
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Volume 37 + Crabbe, The Life of George Crabbe 


iéa or we are not, Preconscious refers only to the fact that certain ideas 
can emerge into awareness without any particular resistance from the psychic 
apovaratus(101), i À 
"Conversion downwards", in Kenneth Rurke's special vocabulary means the "oppo 
-site of magnification,..reduction of scale"(186), The critic who has made 
most of psychoanalytic ideas is Lionel Trillin ("Freud and Literature" and 
"Art and Neurosis” in The Liberal Imagination) (235) ¢ 


George Crabbe,The Life of George Crabhe(The Vorld's @lassics), 
Introduction,by E.MeForsters The biographies of poets by their firstborn are 
usually monuments of piety,beneath which the dead lie prone,never to re-arise, 
Nothing kills like reverence; it is the cruellest tribute one can pay to the 
(x) deceased, Such lifes should be entitled deaths(xi), 

To impartiality,certainly,I cannot pretends; but I hope partiality does not nec- 
- essarily imply misrepresentation(2), 
> "The Parting Hour": "Alas,poor Alleng through his wealth were seen/Crimes that 
by poverty conceal'd had beens/Faults that in dusty pictures rest unknown,/aAre 
in an instant through the varnish shown"(6), He wrote upon every occasion,and 
without occasion(21). He seems to be particulariy fond of(25) "girding at" the 
cloth,which,in those early and thoughtless days,he had never dreamed he himself 
should wear and honour, “Inebriety": "Vicars must with discretion go astray,/ 
Whilst bishops may be d---d the nearest way"(26). i : 
’' His very passionsfor botany was injurious to him; for his ignorant patients,see 
ing him return from his walks with handfuls of weeds,decided that,es Dr Crabbe 
got his medepines in the ditches,he could have little claim for payment(33), ~ 
"The Lover's Journey": "Gone to a friend,she tells me,---I commend/Her purpose: 
---means she to a female friend?" For truth compels me to say,that he was by no 
means free from the less amiable sign of a strong attachment---jealousy(35), 
“The head and heart are like children,who,heing praised for their good behavi- 
our,will overact themselves"(62), To Edmund Burkes "I am one of those outcasts 
on the world,who are without a friend,without employment,and without bread(86) 
eeooWill you ask any demonstrations of my veracity? I have imposed upon myself, 
but I have been guilty of no other imposition"(88) , Mr. Burke gave instent atten 
-tion to this letter,and the verses it included(89), He domesticated Mr Crabbe 
under his roof and treated him like a son(90). Mrs Rurke hapnened to ask for 
some costly dish; and the butler saying,"It had been kept hack,as the company 
did not come"=--she answered,"Vhat} is not Mr Crabbe here? let it be brought up 
immediately"(94), é 
There were not wanting,I have heard,friends in Suffolk,whogwhen "The Village" 
(114) came out,whispered that "the manuscript had been so cobbled by Burke and 
Johnson, that Crabbe did not know it again when it was returned to him"(115), 
He laid aside an Essay on Rotany in Fnglish,in consequence,merely,of the remon 
-strances of the late Mr Davies,vice-master of Trinity nol ege, nee aa who 
could not stomach the notion of degrading such a science by teating of it in a 
modern language(128), , 
His constitution was renovated; a rare effect of opium...,to a constant but 
arene increasing dose of it may be attributed his long and generally healthy 
life(154), i i 
The tale of Stephen Jones,the "Learned Boy"s "Still has the love of order found 
a place/Vith all that's low,degrading,mean,and tse./,..fOrder to these is arm- 
our and defence,/And love of method serves for lack of EEE Jeu e 
Of some men it is said,that they are too proud to he vain(184). "His Grace has 
obligingly invited me,andI occasionally meet his friends at the castle,without 
knowing eee i to consider that notice as the promiseof favour,or as fav 
our in self" s : “ : 
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All his most intimate friends were ladies, Will it seem wonderful,when we cons- 
ider how he was situated at this time---that Hr Crabbe,though in his 62nd year, 
should have again thought of marriage? The critics of his last publication best 
-owed some good-natured raillery on the warmth of his love-scenes(214), 

Richard Shackleton on "The Village": "Goldsmith's would now he the deserted 


village"(218). 
To his granddaughter: "My dear,grandpapa understands hismown confusion better t 
than your order and neatness" (250)e 

Tom Moore heard a lady once say of Mr Crabbe,in allusion to this excessive cour 
-tesy---"the cake is no doubt very good,but there is t 

through in getting at 1t"{255), ` 500% sib A Slain cei Pas Sai 


Horace and James Smith in a note in the Belected Addresses: "C 
designated Pope in worsted stockings"(275), 2 itii + 


Padraic Colum % Margaret Freeman Cabell,ed,,Between Friends. 
incleir Lewis: Your variation of Mrs Yharton's name as "Mrs Seeketh Haut-Ton"(@ 
= Holt: He is---to paraghrase an idea of your own---too true to_be real(7). 
J,e5,caoell: If I may whisper it,I don't find the "style"[Cof Paterlso wonderful 
for the ungetewerable fact that so many of his sentences need re-arrangem- 
ent in the order of their constituents(27), American literature,as endorsed by 
the texthooks,is in point of fact a depressing exhibit,of moribund reputations 
kept alive by the oxygen of patriotism(30), There is a sort of worried jocosity 
about Lamb's "style",like a bachelor uncle trying to be agreeable to his small 
nephews,and I resent itasse have £in PaterjJan aesthetic force,rather than a 
prose model, If you want a personal opinion,Pater wrote badly, He was intrigued 
by the possibilities of building English sentences in the Greek manner,..but he 


neversnever managed to get his clauses in the best order(43), 
Burton Rascoes: Ezra Pound is as hazy and as il1<formed on the trouveres,I susp- 


ect,as ne is on many other things about which he discow ses with such an air of 
ios ha a time upon the ignorance of the rest of the universe(79). 
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Gilbert Highet,The Powers of Rester f 
Mnythm is the pulse which,through its regularity,enhances our interest and sustains our 


ex¢itement,and,through its variations,emphasizes ‘the meaning. There are, many words which 
goun? ugly but have interesting meanings,ond many beautiful noises which have little or 
ne meaning(3). Two lifies that rhyme seem to have a secret kinship: their meanings are’ _ 
somehow closely allied,and support one another,cither by contrast or by similarity. The 
rhymes. sometimes stress a contrast,and sometimes play on a resemblance(cf. Pope's Epistle 
to Dr Arbuthnot, 309-10,315-6,323-33)(4). Vergil is probably the greatest poet of sound 
stfectatT) in all Western literature. Here are two lines(Bucolics,1.57-8) in which he imi- 
tates not only the sound but actually the rhythm-of cooing doves end pigeons: "Nec tamen 
interea raucae,tua cura ,palumbes,/nec genere aeria cessahit turtur ab'ulno"(8). x 
If .a\poet wrote every line in o long poem on thé sañe heroic pattern,it would become in- 
tolerably tedious. Therefore he exerts-himsel® to vary it: delicately,for if he varies 
too widely,he will get away from the feeling of regularity altogether. The first way of 
doing this is to take the five beats,the five equal stresseszand make one of them a little 
weaker than the others. This gives our inner ear a short rest,and:also imposes a slightly 
stronger .emphasis on the two neighbouring beatss in the prologue”to the fourth act of 
‘Henry V,some of the lines are perfectly reguler("The him of either efmy stilly sounda"), 
but in one inimitable line Shakespeare says that all shall see "A 1fttle téuch’ of Hérry 
in the nfght",which cannot be spoken in five equal beats because of the weakness of ‘the 
‘word in(13). Another variation is to add one weak syllable at the end of the line; in 
` Hamlet's monologue on suicide,there are many lines which elosé an thé strong stress(?To 
sléep; perchance to dream: ay,thére's the r@b”},but the opeñing lines of the seme speech 
all have an-extra syllable,hanging in hesitation,drifting away into doubt—-not "To be or 
“not to be,that is the choîce",but "To bé or not to be,that is the quéstion"(14). Our poets 
can end à line either with a strong,stressed syllable or with a.light,unstressed syllable. 
` In Itelian it is elmost mandatory to enc with the weak syllable{"Nel mezzo del cammin di 
nostra vita")(15). =~ , ae: : 


‘Browning's remafkable poems on riding a fine horse "iow they brought the good news from 
Ghent to Aix" anë "Through the Metidja to.Abd-el—Kadr",with their ‘galloping rhythm and | 
ò clattering rhymes,are surpassed by Hugo's "Le pas d'armes du roi MR selle,/ 


Écuyer ,/Mon fidèle/Destrier./lon coeur ploie/sous la joie/quand je broie/L'étrier" ete.) 
(25). Marianne Mooré evékes in "Propriety" the broken balling. utterance of @ singing bird: 
“Is ‘some sueh word/as the chord/Brahms had heard/from a bird,/sung down near the root: of : 
eo de ts the little downy woolpecker/spiralling à tree--—/up up up like mercury" 
23). : : 1 é - ‘ ee , i 
The schoolmaster s cry," Venetia, Venetia,/Chi non te vede,non te pretia" (Love's Labour's 
Lost, IV.ii.109-19 is not. the only Italian in Shakespeare (48), He puts in elian shang - 
sometines,even when it is rot altogether appropriate..So the blustering English soldier 
S Pistol shouts to Justice Shallow: "Under which king,bezonian?. Speak, or dio" (Henry IV,Part X 
I1,V.iii.115)——hisognone or bisognoso means dirty begzar. Old Pandarus talked modern . © 
Italian in prehistoric Troy when he teased his neurhty niece Crésside,celling her “aepoor 
capocchia" (Troilas < Ctesside,IV.ii.32),that is,silly girl (49). a : 
Two of tie most sympathetic poems in our lenguage are about vermin: Burns's odes "To a Mov 
=se" and "To e Louse"(74). 4 VAR 
Ore of « series of Zliot's Five-fincer Exercises: "How unpleasant to meet Mr Eliot! With 
his features of clerical cut,/ind his brow’ so grim/fnd his mouth so prim/Ant his conversa 
-tion,so niccly/Restricted to What precisely/and If and Perhaps and But./How unplensant to 
meet Mr Tliot!"(135) $ à 
In © drifting sist,you cas never tell whether c shape soïe distance ehead of you is a 
tree,or a person,or an effect of light,r visionary shedow; anc a man who walks past you c 
secns ta change slowly into a ghost as the cloud envelops him. Cummings describes that 
weird effects wie aT ve fim te Whes C Spelin, vandes Fie , A, pire 
Werks tam inl * a, L 


fiteme un) 
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bandwaggons/ (MFMORIAMY(1419). 


D Cumings mocked the mise) "IN)/all those who got/athlete's mouth juuping/on&of 
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Anacreon: "The black erth rinke ond drinks egain,/The trees in tarn drink in the earth,/ 
The sea drinks up the breezy air,/The sun in heaven drinks up the sea,/The moon drinks up 
the plowing sun./Tell me,friends,why do you think/That I myself ought not to drink?" The 
third line refers to the rain clouds thet feed the sea(175). Be.Roñarde”: "Le terre les 


‘eaux va boivant,/l'arbre le boit par sa racine,/La mer salée boit le vent,/it le Soleil 


boit la marine; Le Soleil est beu par la Lune3/Tont boit,soit en haut ov on has: /Suivent 
ceste reigle comune /Pourquoy donc ne boirons-nous pas?" (Odes ,IV,xxxi)(176). Abraham Corle 


.=ys "The thirsty Earth soaks ip the Reing/Ane drinks,and papes for drink arain./The Plants 


suck in the earth,and ‘are/With constant drinking fresh and faire./The Sea itself,which one 
would think/Shoud ‘ave but little. reed of Drink,/Drirks ten thousand Rivers up,/So rikl'a 
that they ofrflow the Cup./The busy Sun(and one would puess/By's drunken firy fece no less) 
/Prinks up the Sea,and when H'ag done/The' Moon end Stars 2rink up the Sun./They ?rink and 
dance by their own light,/They drink and revel 11, the night./Nothing in Nature's sober 
found/But an eternal health goes round./Fill up the Ro¥l,then,fill it high,/Pill all the 
Glasces there,for why/Should every Creature drink but I,/¥hy,Men of orals tell me why?" 
(178). Shelley change: the old drinking song into a love song, "Love's Philosophy"{179). 


: Hesketh Pearson,Gilbert & Sullivan(Penguin looks). 
She succumbed to the fate so strongly deprecated by Falstaff and was “Bcoured to nothing 
by perpetual motion"(10). Gilbert was impressed by his client's religious habits and by 
‘her statement that she always carried a hymn-book in that pocket. He therefare assumed th: 
that the purse had been "planted" on her person(15). The sentence of 18 months’ hard lab- 
our was scercely out of the judge's mouth before she stooped’ down,pulled off a heavy 
boot,and flung it at her counsel's head,following it up with a stream of invective surp- 
rising in a lady devoted to prayer and-sacred song(16). Bab Ballads are full of a school- 
‘boyish cruelty,the sort thet derives Satisfaction in hearing about the acute discomfort 
of someone else or laughs with pleasure ‘at the sight of it. But what is merely primitive 
‘in a boy is morbid in a man(19). The rest of Europe was supposed to live in sin. Thdhum- 
our of Punch lacked punch. In Gilbert there Was aE warfare between daring and 
discretion(20). He decided to play mp to the actors instead of writing them down. When 
it became necessary for several characters-to.indulse in a little intimate conversation, 
the actors brought forward their chairs from the side or back of the stage,sat down,com- 
pleted their talk,got up,replaced the chairs,and the drama proceeded with no furniture 
to cramp the performer's style. Tom Robertson altered all that(21). At the end of his 
life,Gilbert did his best to patch up ancient quarrels and to disown the many acid say- 
ings attributed to him(24). The cook suffered from the delusion that "the moreyou water 
gravy,the more grayy you get"(36). : 
A union of hearts and arts(39). While Sullivan s singing could move the master to tears, 
his construing aroused a different emotion in Helmore,and the pupil was moved to tears : 
(43). The popularity helped hin at first,though it harmed him at last. He brought out 
the protective instinct in people. Women wanted to pet him,men to pat him(44). It pleas- 
ed them to recognize his talents,but not his parents,and they believed that in the sacra- 
ment of marriage there aws a wide difference between the possession of a respectable gen- 
ius and the possession of a respectable genealogy (58). ‘ 
It was the old story once again of the natural comedian who wanted to play Hamlet. While 
Sullivan turned to comic opera with relief Gilbert turned to it with regret(74). Gilbert 
was naive enough tc think that there could be no suspicion that W.H.Smith was intended. 
He was quite right. No one entertained the least suspicion on the point. Everyone vas. 
absolutely certain about it(83). 
wanes gs apd independant American citizen ought not to be robbed of ‘his right ge robbing 
y i eae) | wealthy American lady to Gilbert: "What is Baytch(Bach) doing just now?" 
"Well jno,madam, just now,as a matter of fact,dear Baytch is by way of deconposing"(93). 
Gilbert,who liked being mistaken for a poet,at once complied(95), 
Sullivan followed Mrs Ronalds's advice on most matters with a wholeheartedness seldom dis 
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by husbands when proffered counsel by their wives(100), In 1888 Sullivan was knighted,and 
The Musical Review came out with the statement that it would henceforth be infra dig for 
Sir Arthur Sullivan to write music to Mr W.S.Gilbert's words(102). After each had stood 
upon his dignity for a period to satisfy his pride,the business argument prevailed(109). 
Gilbert worked with the utmost care,often between 11 at night and 3 ‘Or 4 in the morning, 
because "then you have absolute peace-—the postman has done his worst and no one can inter 
-rupt you unless it be a burglar"(110). 

The social status of the actresses was extremely lowgand the average middle-class Fnglish- 
man scarcely differentiated the back of- the. stage from a brothel (116). 

Gilberts "I have lost more time through being punctual than through anything else." "The 
fellow is blowing his own strumpet"(on a manager casting his mistress for a leading part) 
(149). When suffering badly from gout;he called bne of his.swollen fect "Labouchere",after 
the editor of Truth who had made cutting comments on him,and took a "vicious pleasure(not 
unalloyed with pain)" in cramming it into a boot which was much too ema (166). 

Few women would rather see the man they love among his peers than among peers(184). 

After his appearance as Hamlet,Beerbohm Tree,anxious for sympathetic appreciation,réeceived 
this from Gilberts "My dear fellow,I never saw anything so funny in my life,and yet. it was 
not in the least vylger." Which is the correct version of the oft-repeated "funny without 
being vulgar" (214), "Do you happen to know a member of this club, with one eye,called Matt- 
hews?"-—"I can't say I do. What s his other eye called?"(210). "Why is Miss—~-like & bad 
photograph? Becasue she» is under-developed and over-exposed." On Arthur Bourchier playing 
Hamlets: "At last we can settlle whether Bacon or Shakespeare wrote the playse Have both the 
coffins openéd and whichever has turned in his grave ‘is the author"(215). "Have you recent 
-ly seen much of Miss——-? Not much; only her face and hands'"(221). "There's a wasp-on your 
sleeve! It'll sting-you!-—i have no great opinion of the intellect of the insect,but it 

is not suvh a fool as to take me for a flower"(222), "You are ‘tempting Providencel-—If 
Providence can!t resist my humble temptations,how can I be expected to resist His?" (231) 


Max Beerbohm,Mainly On The Air(New Enlarged Edition 1957). 

Narrowcasts,ag it were(rii}, 

A man who is tired of London may merely be tired of life in London. I am,in fact,a gen- 
uine Cockney, For me there was never the great apocalyptic moment of initiation into the 
fabulous metropolis. I never said,"So this—-is London!" (3). One could think of London 

as "her"; nowadays she cannot be called "she"; she is essentially "it",full of later-19th 
—sentuyy utilitarianism end Afficiency,throwing out harsh hints of what the 20th century 
had up its-horrid sleeve(4). London has been mechanised,stendardised,vulgerised,so exten- 
sively tha} one's pride in showing it to a foreigner is changed to a wholesome humility, 
One feels rather as Virgil may have felt in showing Hel! to Dante(7). 

Oh,how we should rejoice to find that the rapidity of transport. that is now at our dispos- 
al had duly accelerated the pace at which our brains work! We are ashamed that our thought 
form themselves no more swiftly than in the old restful days. Most people do talk rather ^ 
faster than when I was young. They certainly eat mich faster....Quite safe roads. Rather 
an arresting phrase,that! I can imagine. that in more than one home some listening-in 
‘child has just exclaimed,"Qh,mother,were roads ever safe?"(17)...,No doubt we pedestrians 
are very trying. But you mst remember that.after all,we were on the roads for many many 
centuries before you came along in your splendid car. And remember,it isn't. we that are 
a to kill you....If the worst comes to the wrst,lay some flowers on our graves 
18). 

It was not the dafodils that marked for me the coming of the season of Spring. It was the 
fact that policemen sud 'enly wore short tunics with steel buttons. It wns not the fall 

of the leaf nor the swallows {flight that signalled Auturm to me, It was the fact that polic 
-emen were wearing long thick frock-coats with buttons of copper. But the young are faith- 
less. Py. the tine I.was 11 years old I despised the Force(23). Mr Harold Nicolson and Mr 
A.P.Herbert were sumroned forth from the infinite ranks of the unborn(26). 
I have seen American weekly and monthly magazines in which at first glance it isn't easy 


to ind anythin but ad ; : 5 : 
F y g = a ft a TP All zhe rest is printed in disjected fragments. An 
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essay or a story begins briefly,say,on page 20,and then you must turn to page 33,and then- 
ce to page 47,amidst the glare and blare of things for sale....The cost of hook-product- 
ion has gone up not less hideously. But so far the pages of novels or poems heve hot been 
interspersed by their publishers with paeans on the various competing brands of whisky and 
cigarettes. Perhaps,after we have won the war ,not even this mercy will be vouchsafed to 
us. Heanwhile,if I were endowed with wealth,I should start a great advertising campaign in 
all the principal newspapers. The advertisements would consist of ene short sentence, 
printed in huge block letters---a sentence that I once heard spoken by a husband to a 
wife: "My dear,nothing in this world is worth buying". But of course I should alter "my 
dear" to "my dears"(49). 
The old Puritan prejudice against players still flourished(53). A small boy,a son of that 
great actress,Mrs Festal on his first day at a preparatory school in London,was asked by 
an elder boy,"Your mother's an actress,isn't she?" He replied with spirit,"If you say 
hat again,I'll knock you down"(54). 
Nat Goodwins "They tell me I oughtn't to have gone in:so much for Wine; Wenn and Song. 
Well,I'm going to give up singing"{64). I got the expression of Hall Caine's face. Famil- 
iar tö me already was that great red river of hair which,from its tiny source on the mount 
-ainous brow,spread out so quickly and flowed down so strongly and gushed at last in such 
torrents over the coat-collar (63). Viewing these rapids frome practical standpoint, I 
had often thought. it a pity that so much force should hot be utilised somehow——for turn- 
ing a mill-wheel,say,or working en electrical plant(69). 
The luminous vagueness of Moore's presence. There was about him the diaphanous,vVaporoas, 
wan look of an illusion conjured up for us,perhaps by means of mirrors. There was some- 
thing blurred about him; his outlines seemed to merge into the air around him. He never 
semued to enter or leave a room. Rather did he appear there,and in due tine fade thence 
(74). When he had nothing to say,he said nothing. I used to rate his silences his finer 
triumph. They were so unutterably blank. And yet,in some remote way,they so dominated t 
the current chatter(75). It would be an understatement to say that his face was as.a mask 
which revealed nothing. His face was as a mask of gauze through which Nothing was quite 
clearly visible....Alvays an i-de-a,delivered hot and strong,in gulps,as from the spout of 
kettle boiling over. He had a way of dividing the syllables of his words,and of giving to 
each syllable an equal stress(75). The finger-tips of his vague,small,inert,white hand 
continually appro-ched his mouth and,rising thence ,described an arc in the air-——a. sort of 
invisible suspension-bridge for the passage of his icde+a to us(77). His novels,always int- 
eresting though they were,never seemed to me to have the quality of life. His habit of re- 
writing his earlier kovels was in itself the deadliest criticism they could have. Whencence 
a novel has left the riter's hand,and been published,the characters,if they live,are beyond 
his power. If they co not unalterably live for the man who made them,for whom shall they 
live? And iffthey do not live,how shall belated life be breathed into the clay? Vital magic 
was just what his criticism had. For him everything was a discovery; Wilde once complained 
to me , "Moore is always conducting his education in public.". It. was just this frantic exclus 
-siveness thet made his adorations so fruitful: it was by the completeness of his surrender 
to one thing at a time that he possessed himself of that thing's very essence(78). I do not 
mean that he was always faithless to old idols. When he had exhauste:! his ecstasy at some 
new shrine,he would rise from his Imees and,if no other new shrine were visible,would wand- 
er back to some old one. It is a pity for mankind that his eloquence was all chamber-msic, 
In public he simply evaporated. In his Ave he has called himself "the only Irishman who 
could not make a speoct(79). He vas always accounted a rather selfish man; but the fact 
het he,with his horror of public appearances,did volunteer for service in the witness-box 
is proof that he could on occasion barter self for Auld Lang Pe ee I hope it will not 
go unrecorded in the Golden Book of Friendship anc Self-Sacrifice(81). Gosse love” to enter 
-tain Moore at his table,for the sake of the lavish entertainment he found in Moore. Moore 
was the dearest of his butts, lle drew Moore out,iic goaded him,he danced around him,he light 
-ly flew at him as a banderillero flies lightly at a bull. Moore never charged(82). In his 
books he sometimes incorporated as his own™sayings of other people. "I'm afraid Moore's 
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sometimes rather, heavy-handed." “Perhaps; but he's awfully light-fingered," said 1(85). 

No young man——nay,nay,no young woman-—ever wrote worse than young Moore wrote. Half a’ 
crown,we Inow,may be the. foundation of a vast fortune. But what can be done without a pen- 
ny? Somehow,in the course of long years,Moore learned tọ express himself beautifully. I 
call that great(89).. 

Meredith used to call Swinburne Algernon the Incalculable., "It's maddening," he would say, 
"to find anyone making so much out of-—nothing....We have to go. to and fro,gathering fag- 
gots for tinder; laboriously wad cunningly we stack them———and then ,as likely as not,they 
won't burn. But Swinburne can always make a blaze without a speck 0! of fuel. There's nothing 
in him but inspiration. Our main difficulty is ‘how to make a beginning: his only ‘problem 
is how to leave off..seIlf all the hooks in the world were .burnt tomorrow,and nothing left 
of them but one charred corner of a'page from an old French chronicle,Algernon would find 
enough in that to enable him to go on creating for ever"(110). 

Sylvester Hethway: "The smoother Tennyson's verse became,the more rugged gad tangled owas h 
he to look at. The more tangled and rugged Browning made his poetry,the more surely would 
anyone meeting for the first time have taken him for a banker,or a fashionable physic- 
ian"(115). "'Tofalways with a hard-gem-like flame',one must shut out ‘all draughts,as Pater 
did. One mst inside a small closed lantern,as he did "(117) . 

My rene in having been at Charterhouse was far greater than had been my delight in being 
there (134 

In the year 1900 I had been considered a rather clever and amsing young man,but I felt 

no pang whatsoever at finding myself cut out at my own game by a sudden new-comer ,named 
G.K.Chesterton,who was obviously. far more amusing than I,and obviously a man of genius 

into the bargain. In 1918 I was young no longer,and I think I emused people less then I. 
Béd.. I had subsided into sober irony. Well,herefLytton Stracheylwas ‘an ironist of en order 
far superior to mine (174 ° English readers are ever instantly impressionable by Prime Minis 
-ters. Mr Asquith set the name of Lytton Strachey on the lips of all men on the appearance 
of Emineat Victorians(177). But,as you Know te acclaim brings great reaction. Jonson 
spoke of "the backward kick of the dull ass's hoof"(178). 
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